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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE, 
BY R. CG. TEMPLE, 
(Continued from Vol, XXVY. ». 329.) 
3. 

Siamese and Shan Weights. 
HE quaint, but for its time intelligent and advanced, Comparative Vocabulary of the Barma, 
Malayu and Thai Laxgwayes, from the Serampore Mission Press, 1810, gives us, at p. 129, 
a list of weights and measures, valuable for tracing the history of Indo-European words and 
weight denominations, and at the same time enables us to pass on to the next point for consi- 
deration: comparative Burmese and Siamese bullion weights. In this table the Burmese 
and Malay words ure in their respective characters, but the T’hai (Siamese) words are in 
Roman transcription. [ will, therefore, transcribe the first two columns in transcription 

and leave the other two, Siamese and English, as they are in the original. 


Comparative List of 1810. 





Burmese. Malsy. Siamese.** Euglish. 
Chén +  onef Tembang® ... .,.] Chang ies ...| (any) Weight 
Pyaungzan ...  ...|_ Padi... ww. aa | Met-k’an-fang —_...| A grain%® 
Taywe? ,., --.| Sagas aa .-| Kiam... sist | A rutty 
Léywé? a. | Stikt-kindari% w.| P’hat re ...| Half coonderin® 
Tammie? vee ..| Kéndari®  .. ..| Fiang see «| Coonderin® 
Tamat?? =... ...| Mayam—Méas'® = .,,| Saliing! sai .».| Mas 
Kydtchén? ... ...| Jampal Set- ye ONY ee wo = sae | A rupee weight 
Tahéng? —... ..' Taél-Bingkal .-' Tamliing! .,. .-t Tial4 











% For a further explanation of Siamese weights, see later on in the text. 

% ‘T'imbang, according to Crawfurd (Walay Dict., 1852), is Javanese “to weigh.” 

6 There is a curious mistake here: pyaungzdn is millet; paidéis “ paddy,” rice; and met-k’au-fang is for 
meth‘aus' ar, a grain of rice unkusked, vide Bowring, Vol. IL. p. 259; La Loubére, HK. T., Siam, p. 164; Cushing, 
Shin Dict. p. 296. So the book has mistaken the words ‘‘ a grain” for “a grain weight,’’ In Burmese this is, in this 
wgase, strictly sénz4, bus usually yd ; and in Malay it is buku. 

a? These words mean respectively: 1 yic4, 4 ye’, Limi, lomat, % See Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 171, 

98 Sakti is, however, one-fourth: kindar? and coonderin are valuable forms for the history of ‘‘ candareen ;” 

indart butang, according to Crawfurd (Malay Dict., s. v.), is the Adenanthera pavonina = yweji: see anie, 
Yol. XXVI. gp. 314 £., 320. 

189 ‘Tho origin of ‘* mace.” 

1 In these words the # is nearly the German 6, or perhaps in most men’s mouths nearest the French ew. French 
writers represent it by ow or @. 2 Lit. (the) weight (of a) kyat, or tickal, 

8 Spelt tahun and means “1 hun’ er “‘ hing.” Ido not know what this is meant for, unless for the Indian coin 
hin or pagoda, whick was known to the Malays (vide Crawfurd), and so got to the informants of the writers of the 
Vocabulary. This view is confirmed by the current Shin word hawng for 24 rupees (or tickals), thetael being, in 
Shin really taung or 4 rupees (or tickals), Taking the hawunzas properly 23 tickals it would equal in weight 

4 rupees or very nearly the pagoda. The Siamese tael and the pagoda were mixed up in the last century, vide 
Stevens, Guide, p. 88, 

€ iil or tihil in Crawfurd ; always tahil in Rafiles’ Java, and in Maxwell’s Malay Papers - tial (evidently meant 

to be pronounced like “ dial’’) for tael is a valuable transitional form ; La Loubére has “‘tetl or tael.” 
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\ 
Burniese. | Malay. Siamese. Enegtish. 
| 
| 
Tabékbad ... ve-| Katié aes ...| Chang? ewe e.| Catty 
Achéntaya... oes) eee? oe aad ae oe ...| Peecol 
sesicecas Bhara ee ee Pe BEd oes age ..| Bahar 
Taings sus -..| Ukurat re seul WV BE eas ves ...| any) Measure 
Chin ie -..| Suqitan eee ...| Flange ane ..| (any) Measure of capa- 
Glty 





To dive into the irregular tangle of Siamess weights,'/ as presented by travellers and 
writers, with any hope of arriving at clear ideas, 1s no easy matter, but I think we may safely 
afGrm the following comparative table :— 











Burmese. Siamese. 
. } 
2pé are 1 mt 4 p‘énting! are 1 fiang 
2mi ,, 1 mat 2 fang » 4 salting 
4 mit ,, J kyat 4 saling » Lt bat 
100 kyat ,, 1 pékba 80 bat sy 1 chang 





Now the chang is roughly 3 lbs. 25 02z., 2. e., 50% oz. av., and the pékbA (viss) roughly 8 lbs. 
11 02., 7. e., 09 oz. avy. Practically this works out the éd¢ and kydé to half an oz. av., and both 
represent the tickal, Therefore the hyd, mdé and mé of Burma represent the dét, saliing and 
Jiang of Siam. Now it will be seen on reference to the concurrent Burmese tables given unite, 
Vol. SXVIL p. 320, that the above synonymous denominations for bullion weights refer to the 
quaternary Burmese scale and not to the decimal. So that here we begin to have an explana- 
tion of the concurrent Burmese systems. Namely, that the decimal scale is due to 
Chinese influence and the concurrent quaternary scale to Siamese influence.!2 
Historically I should be inclined to say that the original Burmese scale was the decimal one 
borrowed from China, and that when the Lower Provinces were held in Siamese dominion 
from about 1300 A.D. to 1550 A. D.,14 the people adapted the terms of the decimal scale to 
the Siamese. quaternary scale, and then preserved the adaptations, precisely as they have in 
Lower Burma since the Wars of 1825 and 1853 and in Upper Burma since that of 1876 Atted 
their existing terms for weights to suit the Rupees, annas and pice of British-India,. In both 
these last instances the two-fold senses of the terms used have continued to run concurrently : 











5 Written tapiisd, which is unusual and probably phonetic: it means ‘‘1 viss.”? 
6 Kati is Javanese, according to Crawfurd, Dict., s. v. 7 A Siamese catty is two Chinese ecatties, 

$ This m2ans *‘ weight one hundred,” and helps to account for the tetya and peiya of Wilson above noticed, 
Vol. SEXVI. p. 329. 

® Javanese according to Crawfurd, meaning “a man’s burden, as much as a man can carry,”’ 

10 How the people got along with their muddle of weights and moasures is well described by La Loubér 
EH, T.,p.72. See also p. 134, and Bock, Temples and Eluphanis, p. 184 ff. 

1 Usually so stated, but the word nung as a snffix often means “ one” in Shéu, and this expression should 
therefore perhaps be correctly always given as simply ‘6. Aymonier, Voyage duns le Laos, Vol. I. p. 329, has “les 
Jat ou sous Siamois.”’ 

12 In 1383 A. D. the Chinese Government sent to Siam a set of its standard weights and measures on applica. 
tion; Bowring, Stam, Vol. I. p. 78. And Mr. E. H, Purker informs me that it aid so to the Northern Shin States 
constantly, notably in 1488 A. D. To Burma it issued such standards in 1441 and 1451 A. D. 

18 See Stevens, Guide, p. 90f.; Symes, Ava, p. 328; Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 34: but Crawfurd, Ava p. 434 
thinks it was borrowed from the Hindus, and may be right. The point is a very obscure one, - ; 

it Seo Puayro, Hist. of Burma, p. 290: as to Siamese influence in Pegu, see ante, Vol, XXI. p. 353, 


e, Siam, 
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thus the common terms 5d (ngdmitt) = half a kydt = 8 annas, and 6 mi (chaukmi) == 10 annas 
will no doubé live as long as 1 md (tame) = 2 annas, and 3 mit (béngm2i) = 6 annas, though 
the former refer to the decimal and the latter to the quaternary scale, 


By going into the greater weights one can further shew the Siamese and Burmese to 
be the same. Thus, two Chinese (Penang) catties are one Siamese catty (chuny), and, 
assuming the bdt and kydat to be the same weight on the faith of the table just given, 100 viss 
(Burmese) are 125 Siamese catties = 250 Chinese (Penang) catties. Now 100 viss (Burmese} 
are one old Ava picnl of 250 Penang catties.!5 The comparative scale of old Burmese and 
Siamese weights is therefore based on the equality of the bé and Kydd or tickal. Again, the 
Siamese picul (day) equals the Chinese picul thus: 2 Chinese catties = 1 Siamese catty, 
but 100 Chinese catties and 50 Siamese catties = 1 Siamese picul,!6 

As regards the lower weights, the available information is naturally too insecure for use- 
ful comparison, thus : — 82 or 24 or 20 Alam (or clam) = 1 p‘éniing Siamese; 4 sdnzé = 1 ywé 
and 8 ywé = 1 pé Burmese; 2 p‘éuting Siamese = 1 pé, Burmese. Now the klam and sénzé 
are both grains of rice. Therefore, on the above premises, 32 grains of rice =1 pé, and 
16 grains should equal 1 p‘éutiny, but the scale gives more.!? To complicate the matter, the 
usually at all points reliable Crawlurd, Siam, p. 331, calls the tlam the seed of the Adrus 
precatorius, Which is a much heavier weight than the rice-seed, but he gives the local verna- 
cular form as sag@, which when used thus by itself is Malay (usually) fora rice-seed. By 
turning to the cowry equivalents, the position is not improved. Crawfurd puts 200 cowries to 
the p‘éxuing: Bowring, Siam, Vol. L1., on p. 257, puts it 8300 and on p. 260, 200:18 Malcom, 
Travels, Vol. II, p. 150, at 400. But one may expect this sort of thing in such matters. It all 
depends on the date and place of the enquiry on the spot. 

I feel confirmed in the speculation as to the origin of the concurrent Burmese 
systems by the existence of precisely ths same conditions further Hastwards under 
apparently similar circumstances. Professor Ridgeway,” quoting M. J. Moura, Le 
Royaume du Camboye, 1883, Vol. I. p. 323, affords the following table for Cambodia:— 

Concurrent Tables for Cambodia. 

















Decimal:Scale.2¢ Quaternary Scale. 
A 
10 hun are 1 chi | 4 pey are 1 fuong 
10 chi » L tomlong 2 fuong » slong 
16 tomlong ,, 1 neal 4 slong » 1 bat 
1Uu0 néal » 2 hap 4, bat? » 1 tomlong 
(P)16 tomlong ,, 1 neal® 
100 neal » 1 hap 


erecta ee ARRAS DAS SE TE SEE ETE SSE LST TTI 

15 See Wilson’s Documents of the Burmese War, Apps., p. 1x1. , 

16 Bule 4 of the Treaty Rules with China, dated 8th November 1853, runs: — “The weitht of a pecal of 100 
eatties is held to be equal to 133 1/3 pounds avoirdupois.”” Herstlett’s Treaties, p. 33. ; 

IT '{he following quotation from Aymonier, Voyage dans le Laos, Vol. I. p. 134 f., gives the probable explanation 
of the muddle: — “ Non seulement le Mouong Attopoeu paie son impdten poudre d’ or, mais, fait unique au Laos, 
ce métal précienx est sa seule monnaic. Cette poudre est habituellement pesée dans des petites balances 4 plateaux. 
On dit que |’ unité de poids est le tical pesant 32 grains d' 21 gros riz rouge du pays.” 

8 At p. 244 Bowring quotes Vanschouten, 1636, 200 to $0 to the tael, which must bea mistake for 2,000 to 3,000: 
Mandelsl6, 1569, Truvele to the Indies, p. 104, makes 200 to 225 cowties to the p‘éxting : Bock, Temples and Alephaiuts, 
1884, p. L4l, makes them 800: so does Colquhoun, Aimonyst the Shas, 1885, p. 220 n,: Holt-Hallett, Thousand Wiles 
on an Elephant, 1990, p. 134, has 100 to 200 at Zimmé (Chiengmai, Kaingmai). 

18 Origin of Currency, p. 160. 20 The spelling is Prof. Ridgeway’s in both tables, 

2. Hun is candareen, cht is mace, temlong is tael, nal is Chinese catty, hap is Siamese picul, 

22 Ridgeway, p. 161, says the Cambodian term for b4tisclom. Haswell, Peguan Focabulary, p. 42, gives thomas 


the Mon word for 100. ; ; ; ; 
23 M, Moura has not apparently stated how many tomlong go tothe nal in this scale. In Siam 20 tumlbing go 


to the chang. 


4 I must here note, though it is not in itself surprising, that the details in French terminology of the Siamese 


+ 
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He says that the first is “plainly borrowed from the Chinese, whilst the other is regarded 
as native in origin.” The first or decimal scale is no doubt of Chinese origin, but the second 
or quaternary scale is the Siamese scale word for word, except as to néal (catty) for chang,* 
though I am unable to produce evidence at present as to whether the Cambodien scale 
came from Siam or the Siamese scale from Cambodia,* beyond Prof. Ridgeway’s state- 
ment at p. 161: — “The Siamese coins, known also to Cambodia, were the weight and money 
units of the ancient Cambodians, who probably weighed their precious metals.” 


Sir J. Bowring, Siam, Vol. I. p. 257 ff., evidently intended to sum up the information 
available on the weights and measures of that country, as known up to 1857, but apparently 
without fully grasping the significance thereof : — 


First he gives a table from Jones, Siamese Grammar :— 


4 pic?? are 1 fuang 

2fuang ,, I1 salung 

4 salung ,, I tical or bat 

4 tical » 1 tambung?s 

20 tambung,, 1 chang : 
50 chang ,, 1 hab or picul 
100 hab » 1 para? 


He then gives another table from McCulloch’s Dictionary, on Crawfurd’s authority :— 


200 bia or cowries are 1 phainung 


2 phainung », .L singphaj 

2 singphai » J fuang 

2 fuang » tJ salung 

4 salung » 1 bat or tical 
80 ticals » L cattie 
100 catties >, J picul 


But he. notes that the “cattie” above mentioned is the Chinese and. not the Siamese 
“ cattie,” which is double of the Chinese and of which only 50 go to the picnl. 








and Cambodian weights do not fit at all, according to Bowring and Ridgeway ; see Vol. II. p. 258 and p. 160 
respectively. Thus; — 








Tenme. Bowring : grammes, Hidgeway : grammes, 
Hin bes ve ae fe ve ays ie *45 ‘375 
Fiang .. sis “és ave eve ‘ese an 2125 1174 
Salting ... sae Sie oe a bas Ss A's 2°344 
Bat ” Me eee divs sss “as a 18 9°375 
Néal (chang) 2000 oe tees oe a 720 : 600 








76 Siamese infilpence has extended over Cambodia more or less completely, till quite lately since 1850 A. D. 
Browning, Siam, Vol. I. p. 48 ff. : Cushing in Buyina Census Report, 1891, Vol. I. p. 2022. 

26 If the Cambodian scale is the original one, then the historical argument as to the origin of the Burmese 
quaternary scale is strengthened, for the Cambodian influence in Lower Burma lasted from the 6th to the 
10th Century A D)., giving way to the Siamese finally in the 13th Century: ante, Vol. KXIT. p. 853 ff See alsa 
M. Pontalis’ article L’invaston Thate en Indo-Chine, Toung Pao, Vol. ITI. p. 58 ff. 

27 There are so many misprints in such of Bowring’s quotations as I have been able to verify, that this seem. 
ingly impossible word should perhaps be read for same form of p’é: Bock, Temples and Elephants, has pie at p, 141. 

28 Misprint for tamléng, The Shin word is taung, evidently the same as tam. See Cushing, Shin Dict. p. 252, 

°° Bhiérd, bahar, or bar: bhrd in the Burmese Vocalulary quoted ante, p. 2. “A measure called a Parrah, 


h ] 
wherepf 80 make a Quoyan, w ; weighs just : 80 Pec;.”’ Trade Report of Siam, 1678, in Anderson, Siam, p, 424, 
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He also gives a résumé of the information in La Loubere,®? 1688, from which can be 
extracted the follewing table: — 
4 payes are 1 fuang 
2 fuangs ,, 1 mayon 
4 mayons , 1 tical 
4 ticals 5, 1 tael 
20 taels = gg_sd1:s catty 
50 catties ,, 1 pict! 
At p, 244 he quotes Vanschouten, 1636, to the following effect :-— 
2 foangs are 1 mace 
4 mace ,, 1 tical 
(4 ticals ,, 1 tael) 
20 taels » 1 catty? 
His own information can be tabulated thus (p. 257) : — 


1,200 cowries are, 1 fuang 
2 fuang » L salung 
2 salung » 1 songsalung 
2 songsalung ,, 1 tical 
4 tical » J tael 
20 tael » L catty 


Bowring also gives a table from the French authorities as follows: — 





Avoirdupois Weight. 




















cwt. | qr. Lo, | Ou. | dr, | Se. ers. 
Hun = 45 cg. — ese eae see pass owe eee eee ”-6170 
Fuang 29 2t g- 9? ee eas eee eae cae one 3 8°09-49 
Salang a 44 S- 99 eos ov eee eee eee 2 1 61898 
Be a Se! we Geese cae ee, 4:7597 
Xang , 1,440 T. oy seal? tas vat 3 2); 12 0781138 
Cats, 720 g. y ef a} aed 1} 9] 6] 2]{ o-8985 
Kab? 5 72 Keg. oy a a | 1; 18; 11| 14 2) 4460 


Put in another form, which will be found later on to be of great value in 
determining the true relation of the Siamese to other Far-Eastern scales, the above 
tables can be stated thus: — 


5 bun% are 1 fiang 

2 ftang » 1 salung 

4 saliing » 1 bat 
80 bat », 1 Siamese catty (xang) 
40 bat », 1 Chinese catty 


100 Chinese catties ,, 1 hap (picul) 
20 See E. T., p. 164. Ina letterfrom the English factors at Ayuthia, dated 1675, we find “ accounting 20 taile 


8 NY 

to the catt:’? and “215 Caht:, 8 Tec: a Mass.”’ Anderson, Siam, p. 123. 

31 Mistake for picul, based on La Loubére, 

32 Mandelslé, Travels into the Hast Indies, 1669, EB. T., p. 104, gives the scale in full, as in the text. 

83 Pages 259 f., he gives derivations, following La Loubére, for the terms, which can now be shewn to be quite 
erroneous. 

% J. e.,chang or Siamese catty. 25 T,¢., Chinese catty. 

86 2°675 lbs. av., according to Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. 141. 87 Should be hab (hap). 

3 From the Cambodian tables above given we see that this is meant for the candareen or seed of the 
Adenanthera pavonina, 7 
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From Crawfurd himself, Siam, p. $31 4., we get the following : — 
32 sagas® are 1 p’hamang 
200 bias*® (cowries) ,, 1 phaimung 
2 p hainungs » J. songp hai 


2 songp’hais » i. fuang 

2 fuangs » 1 salang 

4 salungs » i. bat or tical® 

80 ticals » 1 cattief? or 1 1/3 Ib. av. 
100 catties »  picul4s 


In the above tables pie (P), pey, paye, p'éand p‘éning** are the same thing: bét, 
tamliing (tomleng), chang (wang) and hab, hup (kab) are Siamese forms respectively for tickal, 
iael, catty and picul: méyam (Malay), mace (commercial), mésha (Indian) and saliiug (slong) 
(Siamese) are the samething. Sdng (sém) means two or double, and can be discarded in com- 
parisons, As regards the hein it seems, while being intended for the candareen, to be treated in 
the Tariff attached to the Treaty which Sir John Bowring drew up with Siam in 1855, as if it 
were synonymous with ‘*p’hainung.”46 Ido not find it mentioned in the other Treaties. 


We may now upon the information thus collected fairly draw up a general table 

in the folowing form for the purposes of comparison :— 

4 p'éniing are 1 fiiang 

2fiang ,, 1 salung 

4 saling ,, 1 bat (Siamese tickal} 
That is the dat = 32 p‘éniing, and since, as we have already seen, 2 p‘énting = 1 pé Burmese, 
the p‘énting must equal 4 ywé Burmese: so the bd¢ = 128 ywé = 1 hydt (Burmese tickal), 
Thus also the Siamese scale can be referred to the ordinary ancient Indian scale on the 
assumption of a common origin. 


Since gathering the above information, I have come across the statements of Malcom 
on this subject, who wrote some twenty years previously to Bowring. His testimony, ’ravels, 
Vol. II. p. 150, is as usual valuable and much to the point, confirming generally what has been: 
just stated :— “ The Siamese have coined money, but use cowries for very small change. The 
coins are merely a small bar of silver, turned in at the ends, so as to resemble a bullet and 
stamped with a small die on one side. 


400 cowries makel p’hai 


2 p’hai s» . songp’hai 
2 songp’hais ,, 1 fnang 

2 fuangs » . saloong 

4 saloongs » IL bat or tical 
4 ticals », JL tamloong 


20 tamloongs ,, 1 chang 


The two last are nominal. They sometimes have a gold fuang equal to eight ticals,4? 
The tical assayed at the mint of Calcutta, yielded about one rupee, three and a half annas, 


59 Crawfurd makes the sagd the Abrus precatorius, but the number tothe p‘éniing shews that in this ease it 
must have its proper meaning when used by itself, viz., a rice seed. See above, note 98, p. 1. 

#0 This word is given as nzé, w?, makm4, and makwé in Cushing’s SA‘n Dict. pp. 382, 407, 515, 

él Variable weight, but about 236 grs., according to Crawfurd, loc. cit. 

‘2 Crawfurd by this meant Chinese catties = half Siamese catties, and knew that the Siamese and Chinese 
piculs were of the same weight: vide loc, cit. 

£3 See above, note 7, p. 2. 

«t For these Bock, Templesond Elephants, p. 141, gives a synonym at. 

«5 Siamese tael, that is, The Chinese tael is apparently to the Siamese tael as 82 to 20. 

46 See Browning, Siam, Vol, II. p. 224 ff. 

«7 This statement is a little difficult, Ifa fuang weight of gold = 8 tickals weight of silver, then gold is to 
silver as 8 x § = 64 to 1: which one knows could not have been the case in Maleom’s time, ¢, 1839 A, D, 
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equal to 2s. 6d. sterling, or about sixty cents of American money. For weights they use the 
eatty and picul. The ates is double that of the Chinese, but the picul is the same,” 


Going back to observations made at considerably earlier dates than those above mentioned 
we find in Stevens’ Guide, 1775, at p. 88: — 


1 Tekull is 12 or 13 Fanams Madras, or 1 Rupee 
3 Tekulls are 1 Pagoda 

4 Tekulls ,, 1 Tale or Pagoda 
20 Tales , 1 Catty, or 36 Pagodas 26 Fanams 


At p. 128: “‘ Gold and Silver Weights,” Stevens tells us that “ These are the Tical, which 
weighs nearest 9 dwis. 10 grs, and (is) 95 dwts. better than standard Silver. Great Weights. 
80 Tuals are 1 Catty, or 2 lb. 9oz. 43 drs. Avoirdupoise (sic): 50 Catties 1 Pecul, or 129 lb. 0 oz. 
13 drs.48 Fifty Siam Catties should be equal to 1 China Pecul of 132 |b. for all their Goods 
are weighed by the China Dotchin #9 But the King’s Dotchin at Siam is never found to give 
more than 126 1b., though it should be 182 lb, 


Coins. 
2 Samporfs® are 1 Tuangsl 
2 Tnangs  ,, 1 Miam® 
4. Miams » Ll Tual 
Coins. 
800 Cowries®® are 1 Tuang 
4 Tuals » L Tale 
20 Tales »» Ll Catty 


Accounts are kept here in Catties, Tales, Tuals, Miams, Tuangs, and Cowries. 10 Miams 
pass for a Tale China, and 85 Tales Siam are always reckoned as 8 China,’’>4 


I have given these extracts in extenso, as instructive in the present enquiries. From the 
first we can see why it’ is that Alexander 50 years later (Travels, p. 21), and later again 
Malcom (Travels, Vol. II. p. 270), say that the Burmese tical was nearly a Madras rupee. 
From it we also see that the merchants recognised at that time a Madras and a Siamese Pagoda» 
the last being the tael or tamliing. The ‘“ tual” mentioned is clearly for “tical,’’ probably 
through misreading some MS. document. 


But Alexander Hamilton, writing 35 years before Stevens, in his Hast Indies, Vol. IL., 
Appx., p. 8, hits off the facts much better in his ‘‘ Table of Weights, ete.” Thus : — 


“ Siam Weights and Coin have the,same Denomination. 


1 Miam is 2 Foads ( féangs) 

1 Tecul ,, 4 Miams 

1 Cattée ,, 80 Teculs 

1 Pecul ;, 100 Cattees or 133 lb. Avoirdupois. 


The Cattee and Pecul are used in Cambodia, Conchinsen es Tonquin, China and Japan, not 
differing above 2 per Cent. in all those Countries.” 
es 


43 But compare arte, p, 5. 

49 I. ¢,, scales, balance: see Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v., datchin. But here isa new reading for this word: “In 
China . . they having no regular Standard kept; but the usual Resort for the trial of their Dodgings are the 
Joss Hoties: where they always keep what they call the true Dodging, but you will seldom find two of them agree.’’ 
Stevens, Guide, p. 91. 

bo J, e,, séngp‘é. 51 A misprint for Fdang, 

62 Malay term, m4yam = mds = saliing. 53 J, ¢., 200 to the p‘éniing. 

St This is not quite intelligible. Stevens reckoned 16 Chinese taels to the Chinese catty, (p. 91), and the Chinese 
catty as half the Siamese catty, therefore $2 Chinese taels = 1 Siamese catty. By Siamese reckoning 20 Siamese 
taels = 1 Siamese catty, therefore 85 Siamese taels = 133 Chinese taels. But the statement ‘‘10 miams pass for a 
tale China” is rather a ‘neat reference to méyam (Malay) = mds (S. Indian) = mdasha (Sanskrit) mace (com- | 
mercial), for 1¢ mace are 1 tael Chinese, 
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From a document attributed to George White, the son of the celebrated Interloper, being 
a Report on the Trade of Siam in 1678, we find that the buying price of sapan-wood at 


? 


l 
the Royal warehouses was “:2: mace:1: ffuah p. Pec: ,” and the selling price therefrom 


a 
‘©: 6: mace ordinarily.’®6 But the King “an: 7757 hee raised it to 2 Tecalls vpon notice that 


e Y 
@ 

a e ° * ° . e . . 7 < ) 
y: price, was advanced in China, since when ’tis fallen againe to y: form: rate of :6: mace.’ 


Here “ ffuah ” is clearly for fdang. 


As the Siamese and the more or less wild Hill Tribes, known to the English through the 
Burmese as the Shans,°8 and to the French through another local source as the Laos,®® are 
merely sections of the same race, the Tai, it will be useful to make a survey of the Shan 
method of calculating bullion weights. To make clear the observations that follow, it is 
necessary to explain that the Shin Race is spread from the sources of the Irrawaddy within 
Indian and Chinese Territories over the plains between the Salween and the Cambodia‘! Rivers 
to the Gulf of Siam. It includes the Khamtis of the Assam border, the Siamese, the people 
of S‘iips‘éng Panna of Cambodia, and the former ruling race Ahom, from which Assam takes 
its name. It includes also Tribes that are conveniently known to the English as Burmese 
Shans, Chinese Shans and Siamese Shans, and clearly besides, what may be called on a 
perusal of French authorities, Cambodian Shins. These generalisations shew, what is so 
important for the present purpose, the influences to which these people have been' exposed, the 
said influences, as will be seen later on, giving a variety of colour to their ideas on currency 
and weights.o? The fundamental affinities of the Shans are historically towards the Chinese 
proper.68 


As regards the Burmese Shans, McLeod and Richardson's Jowrnal,®% 1837, says that the 
Shans “use the same weights and measures as the Burmans, but deteriorated one-fourth or 
25 per cent. by alloys.” Again Cushing’s Shan Dictionary gives pé (pd), mi™® (mu), mat (met), 
and kyap (kip), all with their Burmese equivalents, obviously meant for the same words and 
weights. Also tarkdé for the British-Indian rupee, obviously again for the Burmese ditgd. 











a PTT Aae, 


55 Anderson, Siam, p. 424. 

58 What the King only is said to have done here, every one does in the Shin States after a much milder fashion. 
M. Rocher, writing in 1890, Notes sur un Voyige aw Yun-nan, in T’oung Pao, Vol. I. p. 61, says: — Il est difficile de 
donner un poids mathématiquement exact, chaque négociaut ayant deux maniéres de peser, selon qu'il paye ou qu'il 
recoit, la différence entre les deux poids variant de quelques centiémes pour un tael,” 

A remarkable passage in Raffles, Java, Vol. IL, Appx., p. clxv , gives an administrative reason for this practice, 
“Tn order to cover wastage, it was the rule of the Governmant (Dutch) that there shonld be one vate for receipt 
of goods, and another for their delivery. This varied according as the article was perishable or otherwise, or to 
the degree of peculation established by the usage. This applied to all measures and weights by which goods were 
received and issued at the Government stores, and the rates were different in different districts.” 

57 Seil. A. D. 1677. 

58 Spelt Hrdn, The name Siam comes through the Malay form Siyam (Orawfurd, Malay Dict. s.v.), and the 
various forms of it shew it to be identical with “ Shén.” See Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. 

: 59 — Colquhoun, Amongst the Shans, pp. 49, 206 f. Holt-Hallett, Thousand Miles on an Elephant, pp. 38, 
210, 3351. 

60 In Siamese Tai, to make the word mean “¢ the free,” 

61 I, e,, the Mékhéng or Namkhaung. . 

62 See Dr. Cushing’s Introduction to his Shin Dictionary, 
1891, Vol. I. p. 168 f£, 

68 Dr. Cushing in Burma Census Report, 1891, Vol. I. p. 203; ef. Poung Pao, Vol. IIT, p. 42; Terrien de la 
Couperie, Cradle of the Shdn Race, m Colquhoun’s Amongst the Shans, p. lv. ; also pp. 831, 334, 358 of the same work 
where is given Holt-Hatlett’s Historical Sketch. During a short trip to Canton I found that the Sonthern Ghinase 
numerals and other common words bore in sound a most striking resemblance to their counterparts in Shin, 

« House of Commons, E. I, 10th August 1869, p. 87. 

cs At p. 407 Dr. Cushing says oddly that the mt is half apé. The fact is, of course, just the other way. Ha 
also gives us, p. 45, “kum, two viss in weight, two hundred rupees; ”’ p. 552, * 


; A 2,“ haung, twa rupees and a half, one 
fortieth of a viss;*’ and p. 252, “‘taung, four rupees, one twenty. fifth of @ viss,”? acy 


p. 6, and his notes in the Burma Census Report, 
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A Northern Shin from Méné (Miingnai) told me, through Capt. J. W. Orchard, Indian 
(Madras) Staff Corps, employed for a time with the Lashio Battalion, Military Police, that the 
Burmese denominations®® with slightly different words to express them, are now almost always 
used by the Shinsin his part of the country. He recognised the fuiang, salting, and bat of the 
Siamese, as expressions used by the people on the Siamese borders. His list ran as follows :-— 











Burmese. Shén 
t 

yw6 makk‘ik‘wéyting®? 
pe péling or pénung® 
mt milung 
ment matlting or ssmmi® 
ky at pyiling?? 
pektba soiliing 


i tae 





Another Shin from Mémeit (Miingmit) gave me the following forms for the Burmese 
denominations :— 





erent erent en nn eA tA RP 


Burmese, Shan. 


ec nn nc nae eeaatiapnnesanmmntateasmmmnasttme mene Geena aT Ss. 


pe péniing™! 
miu minting 
m ait lukmat 
ky at kvapniing 





Dr. Cushing comes to the rescue as to duk in dukmat, at p. 477 of his Dictionary. Luk 
means anything round : lekk‘an is a weight used in weighing: lukpé equals six or eight (yué)i2 
seeds of the Abrus precatorius or 1 pe: Tubmat equals 4 peor 1 mat: lukmit equals 2 pe or 


1 mé.%3 With this explanation we can follow further the same informant from Momeit : — 


8 annas are lupiseau™ 
9 ,,  ,, Jupaseau-paipe’s 
10 4, 5, JInpsip?®.péniing 
ll ,, » Jupsip-pénting-paipée’? 
SusITTTIITTITITTIEInEIEEIEEEETIETEIEEOTnITnEE EEE CEST nn nn nn nn Ut at 

66 Burmese domination commenced in 1604 A, D. and lasted till the destruction of the Burmese monarchy. 
Dr. Cushing in the Burma Censns Report, 1891, Vol. I. p. 203, 

67 Makhik is the seed of the Abrus precatorius, Dr. Cushing, Shin Dict. p. 879: and ‘wé is anything round, 
p. £88 ; andso ‘wéyung may mean merely “‘round.’’ JVé is also a cowry, p. 515, 

S Tileg amd nting mean “one,” but ling means alsoa round thing, and perhaps léing and nting in this connec- 
tion mean merely ‘*round,’? The concurrent forms of litng and xthng rest on the well-known interchange of land x 
when initial, 

69 Som means two. 70 T, ¢., P @ piece. 

‘l The Shin numeral coefficient for money or coin is tip. ¢. g., Shan, ngiint‘ips | = Bur. ngwétabyds, a silver 
piece. Thepersistent ning here confirms the idea that in such words ling = ning. 

72 Vor the yw4I have been given the terms namjyd and cheind, Dr. Cushing’s words are (p, 82) kik and 
k*ikoung For the Abrus seed and k'tkliing for the Adenanthera seed, 

78 These words weregiven me as lupmt, lupmat, lupkyap, by a Shan from the Thatén (Satting) State. 

74 As will be seen later on Gseau (= ashauk) means either eight or a half. 

75 Pai (Shin) = plus, 76 Sip (Shan) = ten, 

@7 It isoddthathe did not nse sipitpénting, 11 annas, ' 
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Oe ere er nn Tene een 


This man farther gave me the following little table>— 


1 pice is pyiing (and ? chtip)7§ 


9 , are singchtp 

l anna is sichip, i.@, 4 chup 
2 annas are pyatchiip?® ,, 8 chup 
3  ,  « sipsénechiip ,, 12 chip 
4 , » +téng®% 


He also volunteered the information that in the hills of the same State the people called 
pice préng, which is evidently the same word as his own py#ng, and counted thus : — 


1 pice tapréng 

», naprong 

» sdugpréng 
»  litpréng 

» negdtpréng 
», suprdng 

» nutprong 
» swatpréng 


wc COND SS om 8 tO 


» kutpréng 
10 ,, tachipréng 
Now, all these numerals are those of the Hill Tribes, known to the Burmese as Taungdis 
and to themselves as P‘ao, to be found in the Maulmain and Thatén Districts of Burma, in the 


Shin State of Thatén (Satiing) and other Sh&én States, and in Combodia.# They are at the 
same time suspiciously near to being merely dialectic Burmese, thus : — 











Nos, Burmese, | Taung a. Shin (Momeit Hills). 
1 ta (tit) sae sae ta82 wee sige wee, ta 
2 ‘na (‘nib) 2. ee { ni us see nee oo) na 
3 Dongs ae ee} Sdn yen See es eo.{ song 
4, lee... tes deo Wit es - Jed eoe{ hb 
5 ngis... ar ae ngat ... Sas eee ..| neat 
6 chauk wae nee sii ae A oe a7 sti 
7 k‘o‘nit Seis oe nib... at can ..| nut 
8 shit... ae ses S0t es oe mate we. |) Swat 
9 kos ... sa Ges kut ... Sig aoe est Kut 
10 tas‘é eg ous tachi ... “ey ab "| tachi 





One might goon gathering evidence of dialectic forms almost indefinitely in the Shan Hills, 
but the aboye information and what follows will shew that the further one dives into the sea 


a ee 
o Dr. Cushing, Dict, p. 317, gives pikein avowedly for pais, as the word for ‘ pice,’ 

79 Hividently for pit. 
* Cf. Cushing, Shdn Dict. p. 226, a bar of metal, = (?) the lat of the Siamese Shins, see below in the text. 


care here for t'¢, Chinese and Northern Shin for ‘4 annas,’? See Cushing, Shdn Dict, p. 270, and later on in 
@ Text. 


$1 See Taw-Sein-Ko, Memo. of a Tour in Parts ofthe Amherst, Shwegyin, and Pegu Districts, p. 4£.: Mouhot 

Travels, p. 24. The Burma Census Report, 1891, pp. 165, 207, treats the Taung otis ethnographicailly as merel a 
branch of the Karens, So does Mr, Burgess, at p, 18 of Notes on the Languages and Dialects spoken in Bri aa 
Burma, an official publication, 1884: but in the same work Dr, Bennett is rather scornful as to the official ideas ot 


ae io p. 15. Stevenson, Bur, Dict., gives “ Shin-Taungtht; one of the Shin-Taungthi Race,’? under 
in, 








82 To these the Taung Oh ; ee ai P 
Fre nansaiette ts me us add pé, as a coefficient, much after the manner that the Shins add 3) »nring or ling 
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of dialects the more certainly do the forms become explainable. Here isa list from a Shan 
from Pindya& near Méktila :-— 





| Annas. Sense of the terms for 





No. | Pice, ‘Asmas: 
1 ! padt ... sae Uae sel tapé a. ee mcd pé 

2j madi... ee ase ce es .-| 2 mi 

3 | bsmki3  .,, 263 --.| bOmpé.., axe ...| 3 pé 

4 /lidi ... Se ae + tamat .., ant of 1 mit 

5 ngadti wee sie ...| ngapet — d pet 

6 : sudti ... eee it | bDémmit... oe 3 mii 

Co), BU: <3 es a ...| bémmitapé ... ...| 2 mul pé 

$ Pwatdas  ,,, se ted ashank% ive : a half (?) 

0 | kéda ... ies See ves] ashauktapé ... ...| @ half (?) 1 pé 

10 | tasi ... eek ses ... chaukmi = ...| 6 mu 

1i | Wadeby ke | chaukmiitapé ... ....| 6 mil pé 

120 uate neelaads | bommat vis .. | B mat 

13 , seesWiteds mn | bdmmittapé ... ...| 3 mat 1 pé 

J+ | seteewane | takydtyoamis? ...| 1 rupee less by a mt 
15 | Bipigsacetee | takyatydnpé ... ...| 1 rupee less by a pé 


Se ES A A SO i PER a ES EAE, 
One rupee was given as tabi, which is evidently the Burmese tabyd3, a piece. Burmese 


influence is here clearly seen in the table for annas; and the dialectic forms for the numerals 
in the pice table give curiously connective forms between the Burmese and the Taongdd 





numerals. 

To shew how the Shin dialects meet and how they are influenced by their surroundings or 
reminiscences, I give here a comparative table of the parts of a rupee, as enumerated to me by 
illiterate Shans, respectively from Bhamo (Manmd, Chinese influence), Theinni (Northern 
Shan, S‘€nwi), and Wuntho (Western Shan, i. e., from the late Shin State of Wunbd, West 


of the Irrawaddy). 
A Comparative Shan Money Table. 





Wuntho Shan. 


Bhamo Shan. Theinni Shan. 





{ 
i 


ee NNT HTN 














Hnglish. a a en ee Mere ee Ne NEE Oe I 
Term. Term, | Sem Sense. | Term. ; Sense, | Term. | Sense. 
| ; ~ 
One anna .».| yipe 1 pe ...| kanywé ...| 9 ywe .| sdugkyap .| 2 kyap 
Two  annas ... apliee, ami ...;sonpé .,..} 2 pé miiling ...} a mu 
Three >> ees] SM PS | 3 pé  ..isampé ...j 3 pe .. | sampe | 3 pe 
Four * » «-|yimat ...) 1 mat ..| yit® | Ltt ...} sipé ae 4 pé 
Five yy ews] ADE 5 pé i tepe wate &a pel hapé  ...) 5 pé 
Six » wee} HOK pe 6 ps ...,/hdkpé ...) 6 pé  ...)samma ...;-3 ma 
Seven 4) ee. | SIbpE 7 pd ...| sammiipé 13 mida pé-| sammiipé | 3 ma & a pé 
Right fo cael sdnoté ...) 2 t€ ...) plipé .../ 8 pé we soneté .,.[ 2 te 
Nine yee] SONGEEPS | 2HEGapés kaupd ...1 9 pe  ...| songt*dpé | 2 te & a pé 
Ten »  es| Sippé ...10 pé as chaukmi .| 6 mi ..|sippé — .../10-pé 


Eleven ,, ...{ sipitp® .../11 pé  .../ sipitp8 ../1] pé —...| chaukmdpé 6 mi & a pé 











8 Klis an odd form, but was insisted on. *% Also an odd form, but petis used for ‘anna’ later on in the text. 


8 Di, not ti, as one might expect. 
86 The dseauabove given : asheax according to a ShAn from Thatén (Satting) State. Another Shan from the same 


State gave me the odd form of Chinese look, ngt#nliang, for “eight annas.’’ The word is piing in Siamese Shén 
according to Cushing, Dict. p. 372, 8 Yon evidently = “ less by.’ 
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Bhamo Shan. Theinni Shan. Wuutho Sh&én. 








English. 





Term. Sense, Term. Sense, Term, | seuse. 
a ct 
Twelve annas...|samt‘@ .../ 38 t8 ...) hdkmai ...| 6 mi...) samt‘ ...| 3 8 
Thirteen ,,  ...| Sipsampé [13 pé _ ...| samt‘épé...; 3 t'E da ps. samt‘éps...) 3 te Ga pé 
Fourteen ,, ...| sipsipé ../14 pd ..., sipsip@ ...14 pé —...| sipsipé .../14 pé 
Fifteen ,, «| sipapé ...j15 pé  ...| kyapydnpéa kyap less) kyapydupé) a kyap less a pé 

a pe. 
Rupee ... ...| kyapliing || a kyap ...| kyapliing a kyap ...| bydliing ...| a bya 








We have indeed herea general muddle of terms. Thus, the Bhamo Shan uses the 
Chinese numeral yi for one, and the curiously mixed term yimat (yi, Chinese, one, and mdf, 
Burmese, a quarter), though he knows his own term é‘é9 = mds, as shewn by his use of 
songté, 2 te, and samt'é, 3 ¢é, The Theinni Shan’s use of kauvywé, 9 ywé, 1s very remarkable, 
because y2é is a Burmese and not a Shan term,and 12 (not 9) ywé would be, if anything,®* the 
modern Burmese equivalent for ‘‘an anna.” But the knows his term pé for “‘ anna,” and ases 
it constantly thereafter in the table. He uses the Chinese yi, one, in yft‘é, and a purely 
Burmese term chaukmit for “ten annas,” Then the Wuntho Shan uses kyap, properly ‘‘a flat 
piece,” evidently for the “half-anna” or ‘‘ double pice,” as he makes the anna sdng-hyap, 1. e., 
two kyap. This obliges him’ to borrow the Burmese coefficient for “ pice,” byd, for thie 
rupee in bydliing, lit, a byd. Also, having got sippé, 10 pé, right in his own tongue, he 
tumbles into the purely Burmese compound expression, chaukmipé for “11 annas.” Ihave 
no doubt whatever that by persistent cross-examination a purely Shan and more consistent 
table could have been extracted from these informants. But that was not the point aimed at, 
which was rather to let the peasants count out their money in their own way, however 
puzzling the results to the enquirer. 

It is hardly, in the present state of available knowledge on the subject, worth while to 
seriously consider the Chinese Shan forms, and I give the following information collected from 
a man from Shwégti near Bhamo (Bamd, Manmd), as an indication of a line of research worth 
following up. Svk is a pice: then :-~ 


sika is 1 pice 
sikik ie. 2B 4 


sikank®9® , 4 ,, ov 1 anna 
yehdéng™ ,, 1 anna 
yeksi#0 = ,, 2 annas 
saukit®! , 4 ~~ ,, 
_ watsi  ,, 1 rupee 
an ac nn a mata erence eee: mememnmm ean acme names Belin ee ieanaeiatien Manama a enn ame nmeeeamenmemanan ened maenatnammtanre cca 
$8 See Cushing, Shin Dict. p. 270. 
s8¢ But compare the use of sambyd for an anna, post, p. 18. 
89 IT think we may fairly take stk to be a pice, = 4 anna, in these words, as chek, chak (sek, sak) is a Shén word for 
3 pé used in connection with money and gambling tokens, This leaves d, tk, st, awk for the numerals 1, 2, 3, 4 
Uk at any rate is, I understand, Kadi, and perhaps they all are. The character of the Kadtis (Kudés) appears to 
be still indeterminate both as to language and descent, See Burma Census Report, 1891, Vol. I. pp. 161, 199. Ante, 
Vol, XXII. p. 129 ff. 
90 (P) Chinese yz, one, 
" Cushing, Shin Dict., gives pp. 87, 196, k‘igs'd and s‘} as “a Chinese coin’: s‘d being Chinese and Kip, Shan, 
a numeral coefficient for flat things. The Shan word for “ coin” with Burmese affinity is asapy?, p. 559. Pyd (prd) 
is a Shin and Burmese numeral coefficient for flat things, and apaby4 3 (asarrd 2) is obsolescent Burmese for ‘* coin,” 
being supplanted by the Indian importation dingd (Shdn tank’ and tinkd); Stevenson, Bur. Dict., sv. For “ four 
annas ’’ Cushing, Dict. p. 270, gives t'é as the Chinese Sh4n term. ; 
82 Watis Kastern Shan for’d/t, Siamese, a tickal or rupee. 
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Neither the man who gave the above information, nor the men from Momeit and Pindy& 
recognised the expressions, filang, suling, bat, and chang. 


For the Siamos9 Shans, on the authority of Prof. Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 162, 
we get a table :-— 
4 Jat are 1 bat 
4 bat » 1 damling 
20 damling ,, 1 chang 


50 chang  ,, 1 picul 


This, of course, is the Siamese Table pure and simple, substituting lat for saliing (sling, 


as Prof. Ridgeway writes it), a fact which is further proved by the chang being said to be 
a double one of 1,200 grammes.*' 


It is apparently rare fora Shin in British territory to know much of Siamese financial 

terminology, but an Hastern Shan living at Longnis‘ék in the Amherst District on the 

ttarin (or as he called it the Atarim) River, gave me the following instructive table of 
terms applied to British-Indian money : — 


a LL LT AL LL OL ar, 








English. Siamese-Shan. Sense of the Shan terms. 
ee roe OT PC RE A NA ng Nh ae 
1 anna veo we} sipé25 ae Ba cae ..| “# pice 
2 annas .,. --. | faiang ate ok Ree wa a flange 
SB Ss5 came »-{ sampet ose . ... | 3 pet 
4 gy ae ---| salting ... was 5 ... | 2 Salting 
5 gy ewes wee | Apes ee sas dams ...| 9 pet 
6 4, e« ° os | saliing-flang ... ose ...{ a saling and a fiang 
ae he ean | saliing-sampet ... — ... | &salung 3 pet 
Sy ys. suse -» | sdngsaling bos oes .. | 2 saliing 
Os: eke -..| sdngsaltingpaipet ... oa ... | 2 salting and a pet 
10: g “bee ---| sippet sad oe aor .. | 10 pet 
LL ge. ane ee-| sipyatpet®®.., “és diet ae | Ll pet 
ree ..| sOngsaling-fiang .. a -.. | 2 salting-flangs 
TS> sae 8s ---| sdngsaliingfiang-paipet ... ..| 2saldng-fiangs and a pet 


14 a5. (ase --| sipsipet ... oe ise wee | 14 pet 


1S 45 cee «| batyonpet .., see ase ... | a rupee less by a pet 
1 rupee®’ ... --+] bat... wee ies wee -. | & bat 


| 


a a areca ed SANSONE ' 





For pice the same man gave the following terms : — 
1 pices pénung 
2 pice sdmpé 
8 pice sdmpé 
| & pice sipé® or ] anna 








eect teenporn tt nantes ibaa shoneeintsonienreie 
%° For a figure of the d2t, see Colquhoun, Amongst the Sh/ms, illustrations facing p. $15. 
st In Siam 1,440 grammes according to Bowring, Siam, Vol. I. p. 258, 





95 Another Eastern Shan trader settled at Maulmain gave me, more correctly for his tongue, singpé, i.e, 
2 (Siamese) pé for ‘one anna,’ : 


6 T.¢., sipitpéd, _ $7 This man also gave ‘ catty’ as chang, 
83 Cushing, Shin Handbook, p. 196, gives paing for § pie.” 
% Oddly enongh in this list we have pJ for ‘ pice’ and pet (by2t) for ‘anna,’ reversing the usual terminology. 


¥ 
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For the Cambodian Shans, Prof, Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 161, quotes M. Ay- 
monier, Notes sux Laos, 1835, to the following effect as to money of account :— 


10 hun are 1 chi 
4 chi yy JL bat 
4 bat » . damling 


10 damling ,, 1 chang (catty)! 
100 catties ,, 1 pical 

Here we see a mixed Cambodian decimal and Siamese quaternary scale: the terms hin 
and cht belonging to the Cambodian decimal scale and 6d4/, dumling (i. e., tamliing or tael), 
chang to the Siamese quaternary scale. In addition to this, these Shans use the regular 
Cambodian money and the Cambodian decimal scale in full.} 

It must, moreover, be remembered that for long past the British-Indian rupee and its 
parts in silver, the eight, four, and two anna pieces have been tha chief currency in the 
Shan States outside of Siam proper, and the words denoting parts of the tickal are used to 
denote parts of the rupee, just as in Burma itself.? 

Bock, Temples and Hlephunts, p. 159, says :—‘‘Here and there one may come across one 
of the old native pisces of mon3y, oval ia shape, very thin, with a depression on the | 
reverse side, which is always varnished, and a corresponding elevation on the obverse, giving the 
coin a shrivelled appearance. Round the margin are stamped different devices, representing the 
States from which the coin originated, e. g., an elephant for Lakon, a horse for Chengmai,’’ 
This refers to a form of the oblong ingots of silver and gold issued in Tongking and 
Cochin-China, described by Crawfurd, Siam, p. 517, as can be seen from p. 361, where Bock’s 
book talks of “afew of the old Lao silver coins, called Nan-tok,4 worth about 6s. each;” 
for Crawfurd’s silver ingots were “ carefully analyzed in the Mint of Calcutta, and found 
. + +. to be equal in value to 1:56 Spanish dollar, or 6s. each.’5 


We have, therefore, found the concurrent decimal and quaternary system observed 
in Burma, running side by side through all the wide districts occupied by the Shin 
Tribes: the decimal scale being obviously Chinese in origin and the quaternary scale as 
obviously Burmese, Siamese, or Cambodian, according to the predominating influence of these 
respective countries over the Shin Tribes. But whether decimal or quaternary the sense of the 
terms used for the denominations is the same throughout. Thus, the denominations can be 
stated in terms of each other as follows :— 


cmeceans | cecmtt, | cambodian, =| Sula (Glamare, | Tndo-Bavopana 

pe si -».| pe re das} DE ces sa ss eceeuu ce avseauene 
mii are eo.| thang o. | fdang  .., a6 piseuaces dsagesecs 
MAb oes ...| Salting .., | chiand salting ...| lat and chi eo} mace 
kyat see | DAG see . | bat die woe! bit ee ..| tickal 
taune ... ...| tamling ...| tamlung ... -.| tamling ... . | tael 
pékbé and soiba,.| chang ... ...| néal vee | chang “es wo: catty 

seem waee hap... _...| hap bee .- | hap S53 ...| picul 





100 Jt will be observed that the damling here is the Siamese tael, and the chang the Chinese catty : the Shin catty 
being made equal to the Chinese catty by making 10 taels to the catty instead of the Siamese 20; the picul remain: 
ing constant, The mixed influence is thus shewn to perfection. 

1 Compare the statements of M. Rocher, Notes sur un Voyaze au Yun-nan, 1890, in T‘oung Pao, Vol. I. p. 51, 

21837: McLeod and Richardson’s Journal, ante, p. 8. 

1881: Cushing, Shdn Dict., s. v. 

1884: Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. 159. 

1885; Colquhoun, Amongst ihe Shans, pp. 94, 192, 815. 

1890: Holt-Hallett, Thousind Miles on an Hlephant, pp. 2, 163, 179, quoting Garnier, c. 1870. 

3 See Plate I., fig. 11, the marks of (?) a hin¥a (hansa) on @ piece of as‘ék silver. 

& (?) Royal or “‘ palace-struck.”” 

5 Tho larger and better known ingot is meant t equal ten of the description mantioned in the text, 


: §& Properly a Siamese catty is 1} viss (pen Pa, 80%). 
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And a corollary to the above observation is that, if the Siamese-Burm2sa quaternary 
scale is traceable to an Indian source on ths basis of a common. origin, the whole 
Further-Eastern System, from Burma through the Shan States and Cambodia, 
is likewise so traceable 


Asregards money of account of higher dsnominations than the tickal or rupee, 
we have seen the tamltng or four tickals, the chang or eighty tickals, the Aap or four thousand 
tickals of the Siamese, and also the pé<bd@ or hundred tickals of the Burmese, which last is the 
equivalent of the suit of the Shans. But amongst the Shins there are evidently a nomber of 
such terms worth following up, some of which are recorded by Dr. Cashing, thus :— 


NT 





English. Dr, Cushing.® Siamese. | Given myself by Shins. 





| ; 
1 rupee... . | kyap, wat... ..| ba6.., 7 lupkyap, bat, chetk‘é7 


2 rupees... ee. oweaueiee ben nginbauw 

2k 4s wie ws.| haung att se as ...| ngamik‘é 

4 4, sts .. | taung ee .. | tamling oes ee 

5, ee Pa rere ee ener ngdnléne 

i = O55 _ sleouenen eiaeeates k6‘nalim 

8, at sul DOL. ade Se ike spnaeedes sdoseeeds 
10. ave wee| K'AM vee wa sds weveelwes bidkeaaeiets 
80 ,, ats wo} PAN... bee . | Chang ... ...| chén, chang 
100 _~—S—=», See vas} SOL vex cee ex iduwaeua’ aredvase 
200 sos, ee ..| kum ... — Si: absences sieves 








Since the above remarks on Siamese weights were prepared for the press, my old corre. 
spondents, the managers of the Musée Guimet, heve been good enough to send me Vol. I. of the 
Voyage dans le Laos of the Mission Etienne Aymonier, 1895. This consists chiefly of 
full and exceedingly intelligent diaries of journeys undertaken in 1882-3 off both banks, but 
principally off the right (Western) bank, of the Grand Fleuve, best known to us by its Siamese 
name of Mékhong, the French apparently preferring the Shai name Nam Khong for it, And as 
M. Aymonier constantly records prices, values, rates, taxes, dues, demands, presents, offerings 
and such like, for all parts of the country traversed, the volume is of great value for the 
present purpose, The book, however, is essentially a journal of a tour, and the collection, 
tabulation and comparison of the facts recorded in it have involved a careful perusal and 
collation of the whole of its 350 pages. 


Journeying through a great number of villages occupied by a variety of tribes more or less 
wild, M. Aymonier came across several forms of currency used under a considerable variety of 
terms therefor. He also employs occasionally translations into his own tongue of the verna- 
¢ular words, which at first are a considerable pazzle to the English reader. I will, therefore, 
first consider here the terms employed and then the results of his representations of the cur- 
rency and weights of the Siamese Shans. 


Translated Terms. 


1, Balance. — This is a literal translation of chéing, the Siamese word for a catty, and also 
for balance and weight. It is used for the Siamese catty (pp. 18, 89) and as a synonym for liv ¢ 
siamoise (p. 122). 








6 In quoting Dr. Cushing I have rendered his words as best I can and perhaps not always as he would, for Shin 
writin :, though intended to be phonetic, allows several sounds to the same vowel symbol. T'o the list here given 
might ho aided from Aymonier, Voyage dans te Lios, Vol. I, p, 133, enching or 40 rupees, t, ¢., 5 chang, 

7 For kyat or ky@p clearly. 
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2. Barre. — The barre @ argent, or simply barre (p. 72) is given as the equivalent of 15 to 
16 Mexican dollars (pp. 22, 136), or of about 50 to 60 frances (pp. 72, 134). At p. 132 it is 
described as running 160 to the picul, 7. e, as being of 10 taels. Itis clearly therefore the 
silver ingot already noted (ante, p. 14). 


3. Livre. — The expressions livre d’ argent (pp. 18, 60, etc.), livre siamrise (p 18), or simply 
livre (p. 133, etc.) mean usually a Siamese catty (p. 264), but sometimes a Chinese catty (p. 22). 
They are also, with the ltvre cambodyienne (p. 118) and livre indigéne (p. 61) found (p. 321) 
expressed in terms of the mazn (mting), a measure of capacity taken at 5 to the pical, 2. ¢., at 
10 catties or 20 catties, according as the Siamese or Chinese catty is mantioned. I gather that 
the livre cambodgienne =the livre siamoise, and that the livre indiyine= the Chinese catty. 
By livre asiatique the writer means the representative of the Chinese catty (p. 22), weighing 
in Indo-China about 600 yrammes. 


4, Once. — By this is meant the Chinese tael, 16 to the catty or /ivre(p, 22). Once 
indigéne (p. 51) is, I gather, the tamliing or Siamese tael (see ante, pp. 1 and 6, n. 45). 


Vernacular Terms. 


1. Bat. — This is only once used (p. 138), and then asa weight of gold: — “ unimpat de 2 ow 
3 bats d@’ or par village (le bat doit peser 9 grammes 177 milligrammes).” Of. ante, pp. 1, n. 2. 
2 and 6. But it turns up in a most interesting form in the course of a ‘ Spécimen 
de conte des Khmérs de Korat. . . . quit salon toute probahilit? appartient aussi aux Siamots.” 
Jt is there called (p. 285) pad: — “ douw pad (c’ est-d-dire deux ticaur).’ And a line or two 
further on we have “‘ deux pad d’ argent.” 


2. Cattie. — The term catite or cattie d@ argent is not mentioned until well on in the book, 
when it is frequently used (pp. 161, 190, 203, 228, etc.). By it or its equivalents is meant, 
sometimes the Chinese catty, 100 to the picul, and sometimes the Siamese, 50 to the picul 
(p. 223, etc.). 


3. Chang. — T’bis is only once used, and then clearly for the Siamese chdng or catty 
(p. 264), but we have a curious multiple of it (p. 133) in the phrases “ cinque lores ou anching 
d@’ or,” and “1 anpét est de trois anching d’ or”; an in the word anching being clearly the 
Shan dialectic term hd, d, dm, dn, = 5. 


4. Chi. — This word occurs as a pure weight (p. 258, and p. 112: — “un garcon pesail 
ala balance 4 cht de cuivre ”), and sometimes as currency (p. 136, and p. 1383: — ‘‘ ces inserits 
laociens patent chaeun un chi et quatre hun d’ or, sott 5 grammes 25 centigrammes de capitation 
annuelle”), Atp. 27 it is described as ‘ monnaie fictive,’ and we are there given a useful set 
of analogues, as it equals ‘2 sling siamois, I ligature de staiques annamites et 8 lingots de fer de 
Kompong Soai,”? Se 


1 


5. Damling or damleng.— This word is spelt at times either way, and is the Siamese 
tamliung, or tael of 4 tickils (pp. 75, 272, 32), etc.). Itis purely a weight, for on p. 264 we 
find the people paying as dues damling d’ or and damling @’ argent. 


. 6. Hun. — Thisonly occars on p. 133, where we are given: — “un chi et qurtre hun dor 
(sott 5 grammes 25 centigrammes),” and ‘sept hun (soit 2 grammes 625 milligrainmes) da’ or.” 
This makes the hun = ‘375 grammes. Cf. ante, pp. 8, n. 21, 5. 


7. Lat. — This is defined (p. 60) as the chief small money (monnaie divisionnatre) of the 
Hastern Shans, and as consisting of small lumps of copper (de petits sawmons [pigs] de cuivre) of 
various sizes and values, and is constantly mentioned as currency (pp. 51, 112, 197, etc.)s 
There is no doubt as to variation in value, as one finds it running 16, 24, 32, 49, and 64 to the 
tickal (pp. 60, 89, 110 £., 189, 221, 244, 259, 264). 


8. Sling or sleng. — This is spelt either way and is frequently used. It is the saliing or 
quarter tickal (pp. 60, 228, etc.). 
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9, Thép. — This is a most interesting form and in the sense used by M. Aymonier new to 
me. It occurs on three pages, Page 309 :— “ Ils ont pour monnaies les ticaux saimots et les thé p 
(sic) ou préces anglarses dela Birmanie.” Page 321: —‘‘ Les monnaies usitées & Dansait sont les 
ticauz et les théps (sic) de Birmanie.” Page 329: —‘‘ Dans ce nays de transit, les monnates sont 
les ticaux de Siam, les thép (sic) ow pitces @ argent de la Birmanie anglaise a T effigie de la reine 
Victoria, de la valeur de trois sling, a un sling et d’ un foeeuong (fiiang) . . . .” Clearly then 
thép means the current British money of Burma. It is a Shin numeral coefficient for 
money (ante, p. 9, n. 71).8 

10. Tical, plu. ticaux.— This has now evidently become « French word, as rupee has 
become an English one. It is the unit used throughout the book, and to it all the currency is 
referred (p.18). By it is meant the Siamese money known universally by that name (le tical 
est une monnate stamotse d’ argent, p. 18). 


Besides the statements thus collected, there are several others directly giving the inter- 
relations of the terms for currency and weights, especially at pp. 18, 22, 27, 60, 75, 132, 172, 
197, 228, 243 £., 265, 272 and 329; and from the whole we can fairly make out the following 
tables for 1832-3, in complete confirmation of what has already been written in this Section. 


Aymonier’s Siamese-Shan Weights. 
A. — Siam-Cambodian Scale, 


4 sling or chi are 1 tical 


4 tical » iL damling 
20 damling »s 1 cattie 
50 cattie » i pikul 


B.— Chinese Decimal Scale. 
(16 tael are 1 cattie) 
20 cattie , 1 moun 
5 moeun,, 1 pikul 
Also 
(10 tael are 1 barre) 
160 barre ,, 1 piknul 


C, — Relative French and Shan Weights. 


1 cattie is 600 grammes 
1 pikul ,, 60 kilogrammes 


At p. 329 M. Aymonier mentions that besides the British money, the théps already noted, 
there are current in the country he traversed “les at et les fai ow sous stamois.” The fai is obvi- 
ously the ‘* phailung” or p‘é of the Siamese, and as to at, it has been above noted (ante, p. 6, 
n. 44) that Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. 141, gives it as the equivalent of the p‘é. But I find 
in the Report of Mr. T. H, Lyle on the Trade of Miing Nan for 1896° that the scale runs thus :— 

2 lat are 1 at 
2 at , 1 pé 
2p'é , songp‘é 

The Report in question is so much to the point as regards the present enquiry that I give 
it here in full: — 

“The country is undoubtedly under the disadvantages which the lack of a medium of 
exchange entails, Money is scarce, more especially small change, and so unaccustomed are the 
inhabitants of this district to the usage of money that of the four denominations of Siamese 

8 Cushing, Shin Dict. p. 265, s. v. tip. An Eastern Shan settled at Maulmain gave me the wordas tyap. (Cf. 


Shin kip and Ayép = Burmese kydt (kyé@p). Cushing, op. cit. pp. 61, 87. 
9 Rangoon Gazette, 27th Sept, 1897, p.18f. 
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copper coin, namely, the lof (half att), the att, the pat (two atte) and the songpat (four atis), 
the first two only are current, the pat and songpai being refused in the native market with 
cautious suspicion, The coing current in Nan are the rupee, with its factors the four and 
two-anna silver pieces, and Siamese copper coins, the até and half até or Jot, 


* Wor the four-anna and two-anna pieces the absence of small change has produced a ficti- 
tious value, which is somewhat confusing to a new-comer, The rupee is recognized in Siam as 
equivalent to 48 atts or decimal 75 of a tical. Under these circumstances the two-anna piece 
equals six atts and the four-anna piece equals 12 atts. In Nan, however, whilst the rupee is still 
recognized as equivalent to 48 atis the two-anna and four-anna piece are given a value of 7 and 
14 atts respectively. Consequently, whereas in Chiengmai there are eight two-anna pieces 
to the rupee, in Nan one can only obtain seven two-anna pieces, or three-and-a-half four-anna 
pieces for the same coin. There is thusalossin purchasing value of 123 per cent. on every 
rupee expended in the native market, though on the other hand any one importing and making 
sole use of small coin would be the gainer to a similar extent. 


“« This system holds good also in Phre, It appears to have arisen from the former scarcity 
or absence of small change combined with the easily satisfied needs of the people, which enable 
them to buy and sell their necessities in diminutive quantities, 


“ One or two proclamations have been issued requiring the people to give eight two-anna 
pieces to the rupee, and to regard the two-anna piece as of six atis value; but, in spite of 
penalties held out to the disobedient, the old order prevails, and any attempt to insist apon the 
normal rate is met with the unanswerable argument ‘it is not the custom.’ ” 


The above Report makes clear an otherwise inexplicable statement as to British coinage 
made to me by a peasant settled at Lényi to the Mergni District, who stated that he came 
from Bankok, and was what the Burmese call a Yéd‘iyé (Ayuthia) Shin, 7¢. ¢., a Siamese. 
This man’s table of British money in his own language was given thus : — 


A Siamese Version of British Coinage. 





Siamese Terminology. 














English. < 
Terms. Sense. 
Na ge et ha = aS nan 
1 anna «| sambyfl0 es ves | 3 pice 
2 annas ... | Mane .., ee nn ...| a fllang 
a eis Sas .. | Kaubya sue ; a‘ 9 pice 
A eas ee | Salting .., He Sas ...| ® salting 
D4) vee vee Sw | Sali gsambyA ve = ws | & Salting and 3 pice 
6 5s ese: igs | salingfiang ... : -.-| & saling and a flang 
i 4s eee he ...| saliingkaubya ee ..| & salung and 9 pice 
S45 ee ee wee | SONQBaliing 2... ...| 2 salting 
J os wes a |) SONGSaliingsambyA .. ..| 2 salting and 8 pice 
cae ek nae songsaltingfiang . so | 2 salitng and a ftang 
. : ei aan me sar aa oe vee] 2 salting and 9 pice 
se oes eg § Ze ase ../ 3 salung 
Po a . Bee 86 ba -..| sSamsaltingsambya .., ...| 3 salting and 3 pice 
- : se). ss erred aen. oo adulk 8 salting and a fiang 
ase ge ses gkanbyé... «| 3 Salting and 9 pice 





16 Byd is properly a cowrie in Siamese ; see ante 


. 4,6: but iti 
. coefficient for copper money, ne is also used commonly as the B urmese numeral 
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It is obvious that this man’s knowledge of British coinage in Siamese territory must hare 
been picked up in the places in which it is current, ¢. e., in the Siamese Shin States, where the 
fat and df are practically the only recognised native copper currency, and where the small 
British silver, viz., the two and four-anna pieces, would be known in terms of thela: and dé. 
Now, if the dé ran 43 to the rupee, 3 a+ will make one anna, and no doubt that fact was in the 

4%} 


man’s mind, when describing the anna as being of three “byd” or “copper pieces,” the term 
tyé being borrowed from the surrounding Burmese idiom. 


A correspondent of the Rangoon Gazette (22nd November 1897, p. 20) dating from rural 
Siam (apparently from a Siamese Shan State, for he notes that rupees and British small silver 
are current together with Siamese money) gives the following account of a village computa- 
tion of a simple sum in British currency :—~ : 


‘¢ Arithmetic seems to be unknown. A man once had to add Rs. 234-14-0 to Rs. 165-2-0. 
He could not do it; neither could any of the ‘clever’ men in the village whose aid had been 
invoked. Finally a Baba — father Chinese, mother Siamese — turned up. He was asked and 
correctly did the addition. His method was interesting, andI giveit. He placed two rupees on 
the ground to represent hundreds of the Rs, 234-14-0. Then another rupee to represent the 
single hundred in Rs. 165-2-0, making three rupees, representing three hundreds on the ground. 
He next placed nine eight-anna bits to represent the tens of the 34 and 65. Then came nine 
four-anna bits for the 4 and 5 of the units. He knew that 14 annas and two annas made a 
rupee. He therefore added a four-anna bit to the nine already placed on the ground. These 
he took away as representing one ten, and added an eight-anna bit to the nine already placed. 
This gave ten eight-anna bits representing 100 rapees. Sweeping these away, he added a rupee 
to the three originally referred to, and announced the result as Rs. 400 to an astonished and 
wonder-struck crowd. Needless tosay that Check Te was from that day forward a man of some 
consequence in the village,’’ 


The method of addition above quoted evidently struck the writer as something strange, but 
the explanation is simple enongh. The “ Baba” had clearly been taught the use of the Chinese 
abacus (swinpan),'! and, being without the instrament, improvised one out of the British 
coins available on the spot. 


The above problem, as worked ont on the system of the Chinese abacus, can be stated as 
follows, in order te shew to a person trained to European mathematics the process of reasoning 
foilowed by the “ Baba ” :— 


‘Leta = 100:5=10:c=—1: léid@=e. 
Add 2a, 3b, 4e, 14d to a, 65, 5c, 2; and state the result in figures, 
Then 24 + a = 3a: 8b + 6) = 96: 4e —- 5c = 9c: 2d + 14d = lOd =, 
Then 9¢ + ¢=10c = 6: 96+ 6=106 =a: 38a + a = 4a = 400. Q.E.D, 
A Burman? (or for that matter, a modern Tibetan, an ancient inhabitant of India, or a. 
modern Indian astrologer) would have tackled the problem thus, writing on sand, or on a 


sanded board, beginning with the large figures, and rubbing out and substituting as he pro- 
ceeded, precisely as did the “ Baba.” 


Problem : add Rs. 234-14 to Rs. 168-2, 
Write......... 254 
183 








11 Pronounced sinpon to me by a Southern Chinese, See Terrien de la Couperie, Old Numerals and the 
Swanpanin China, passim : Knott, Abacus, J.d. §., Japan, Vol. XIV. p. 18 ff. : La Loubére, Siam, EB, T., p. 182. 


12 See present writor’s article on Burmese Arithmetic, ante, Vol, XX. p. 58 ff. 
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ie aa ee 
2+ 1 = 3, therefore write .,....... 334 
65 
8 + 6 = 9, therefore Write .r.e- S94 
5 


4 + 5 = 9, therefore write ......... 899 
Now because 2 + 14=16 = Re, I, add 899 and I, 


Write......... 399 
1 
9 -. 1 = 10, therefore write 390 
] 
9 +. ] = 10, therefore write 300 
1 


8+1-== 4, therefore write 400. Ans. Rs, 400. 


I may mention here!3 that this process is really natural mental arithmetic, and is 
that followed by bank clerks all over Europe, when running up accounts in books. It can 
with practice be gone through with extreme rapidity and accuracy. In ancient India the 
written process made a nearer approach to the mental than is possible with the modern system 
of denoting numerals, because the ancient people did not express value by position, but by 
signs, and so wrote as they spoke and thought, and as all Huropeans still speak and think. 


The same writer goes on to say, Rangoon Gazette, loc. ctt., that :— 


“The Siamese do not write Rs. A. P.as wedo. The best explanation I can give of 


their method is by diagram — 
B 


E| F 
f——F TG 


D 
From A to H ‘ tam loongs’ are placed. One tam loong==4 rupees. At B ‘changs’ are 
placed. One chang = 20 rupees. From F to C rupees, At Gfour-anna pieces. At D pice, 
And at H two-anna pieces. Thus ; 


7 
3 15 
2 4 
3 


would read : 3 tam loongs, 7 changs, 15 rupees, 6 annas (4 and 2), and 8 pice, or Rs. 167-6-3.” 


These statements do not, however, work out as the writer makes them, for two reasons. 
Assuming that the tickal and its parts have already been superseded by the rupee and its 
parts, — a fact of great importance to the present enquiry —, the ‘tam ‘loong ’’ = the Siamese 
tael = 4 rupees, as stated, but the chang — the Siamese catty = 20 taels'== therefore, 80, not 
20, rupees. Secondly, in the figured diagram the parts of the rupee are wrongly stated for 
the total required, and for the lower ciphers 2, 4, and 3 we should read 1,1, and 1, and for 
‘3 pice,” we shonld read “3 pie.” ; H. g., the total according to the diagram works out to 


en as A Pa ev ed eee PEE OE eR Oe SR Ce ee Re 
18 See ante, Vol. XX. p. 55. a 
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is as 


Rs. 538-4-94 and not to Rs. 167-6-3, as stated. The proper diagram for Rs. 167-6-3 





follows :— 





Now, eliminating the errors from the statement, we can perceive that it provides an 
exceedingly valuable form of improvised abacus for computing money. Thus, taking 
the rupee as the unit, we get 

a = ching, catty = 206: 
6 = tamliing, tael = 4c: 
c = rapee = I. 
c == 4d; d = 4-anna piece: 
d == 2e; e =; 2-anna piece: 
e= 8f/; f=1 pice. 
Then the abacus diagram, as made out by the Siamese, runs thus, for a sum of Rs. 167-6-3 :— 


a 
& 
b eee 
e d 
f 


And it would read thus :— 
2a = 406 = 160c = Rs. 160 





b= 4ce= 4, 
Se== 38 = 3 
d= 1/4e = 
e= 3¢d= 1/8¢ = 
f=1/8e = 3 
Rs, 167-6-3 


(To be continued.) 





i Thus, 
7 catties ... Rs. 560 


3 taels a. 12 
15 rupees ... 15 
4 four-annas... 1 


PE 


588 
2 two-rAnnas on a4 
8 pice 


588-4.9 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY SIR J. M. CAMPBELL, K.C.LE., LC.S. 
(Continued from Vol. XXVI. p, 304.) 


1. The Features, Character, and Mode of Living of Spirits. 


In Western India, most spirits are believed to have their legs turned back or crooked, 
their hair loose, and in some cases on end.23 Many are lean and ugly, and many are supposed 
to be green or, like English fairies, to wear green. Some are white, like Muhja, the spirit ot a 
Brahman lad, and a few are black, like Kafri, the spirit of a murdered negro. Vétil, the chief 
of spirits, is green, and rides a green horse. The Konkén female spirit Hédali wears a yellow 
robe and bodice, and lets her hair fall loose. The water-spirit Gird has his legs turned back, 
and the hair of his head is on end, In Bengal, Churiil, the spirit of a woman who has died in 
child-bed, is fair in front and black behind; and her feet are turned back.2> The Parsis have 
spirits whose features are half like a man’s half reversed.2° According to Henderson,2” the 
Hnglish spirit Brownie was half spirit half man. Kinglish mermaids, or water-spirits, were 
women above the waist, and below the waist fish with fins and a sp reading tail.?® 


The goneral character of spirits is supposed to be evil ; Shiis are spirits who are almost 
always bent on mischief. Satara (Western India) Mhirs say that all who die accidental or 
sudden deaths with unfulfilled wishes come back and plagué men and cattle. Still, all 
spirits are not mischievous, and some of them, like Vétal, Brahmapurush, and Chéda, if pleased 
or propitiated, are believed to be of great help to their worshippers. Vé€tilis said to shew his 
devotees hidden treasure, and to supply their wants. 


The belief in the complete or in the partial good-will of spirits is widespread. Up 
to the eighteenth century the beliefin a kindly helpful spirit called Brownie was common in the 
British Islands, About1600, James I., in his Demonology, describes Brownie as a rough man who 
haunted houses without doing evil. Some, he adds, were so blinded as to think Brownie made 
their house all the sonsier, that is, fatter or more prosperous, In 1690, the traveller Martin 
says, in the Shetland isles every family of consequence has its Brownie. Milk and water are 
poured to Brownie through a holed stone. Brownie used to be seenasatall man. Since 1640 
sights of him had become rare.29 In his Journey to the Western Islands, Dr. Johnson (A, D. 1773) 








23 Of the character and features of German spirits Grimm says:— They have in them some admixture 
of the superhuman, Which approximates them to gods; they have power to hurt man and to help him, at the same 
time they stand in awe of man, being no match for him in bodily strength. Their figure is much below the stature 
of man, or else mis-shapen, They almost all have the faculty of making themselves invisible, The females are of a 
broader and nobler vast, with attributes resembling those of goddesses and wise women; the male spirits are more 
distinctly mark ed off both from gods and heroes (Teutonic Mythology, Vol. II. p. 489). English fairies are said (Kirk in 
Napier’s Folk-Lo re, p. 20; Dalyell’s Darker Superstitions of Scotland, p. 535) to be astral spirits between angels 
and humans, In looks and ways they are like tiny men and women, They are merry, and dance decked in green. 
They marry, have children, and die; they can be visible or invisible at pleasure ; they live in the ground and 
unseen; they constantly wait on men; they are fond of human children, and carry them away, and sometimes 
women. They milk cattle, and shoot people with flint-head arrows, of which at the same time fairies themselves 
stand inawe, According to Sir Walter Scott (Demonolozy and Witcheraft, pp. 180, 482; Border Minstretsy, p. 461), 
English Woodland spirits are kindly but mischievous. Scottish Moorland spirits are fierce; and Highland epixits 
are peevish and envious, As to. their appearance Reginald Scott (1580), Discovery of Wiicheraft, p. 426, complains 
that some sixteenth century English writers are so carnally minded that if a spirit is spoken of they think of a black 
man with cloven feet, horns, tail, claws, and eyes as broad as a bason, The Ceylon evil spirit is black-skinned, 
large-eyed and long-tusked; some of them wear colours (Journal, Ceylon Asiatic Society, 1865, p. 16). They have 
the worst wishes to men, and can be forced or tempted todo what any one wishes who has a charm over them 
(op. cit. p. 8). 

*& Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 479, 25 Dalton’s Descriptive Hthnoblogy of Bengal, p. 258. 

26 Bleek’s Vendiddd, p. 81, 2% Folk-Lore, p. 246, 2% Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol, IIT. p. 418, 

28 Quoted in Hone’s Year Book, p. 1538. Compare Dalyell (Darker Superstitions of Scotland, p. 580). Brownie 
is a house-spirit who did much work, Foodand milk were set apart for him. he Reformation chained him up. 
Brownie’s Gaelic name was Gruagach (Notes and Queries, Fourth Series, Vol. VIII, p, 500). 
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says of the spirit called Browny :— ‘ Browny was a sturdy fairy, who, if he was fed and kindly 
treated, would, as they said, do a great deal of work. They now pay him no wages, and are 
eontent to labour for themselves.”29 Heron in his journey through part of Scotland, 1799, 
Vol, IL. p. 227, says:— “The Brownie was a very obliging spirit who used to come into 
houses by night, and, for a dish of cream, performed lustily any piece of work that might 
remain to be done. Sometimes he would work and sometimes eat till he bursted: if old 
clothes were laid ont for him he took them in great distress, and never more returned.”3! 
Sir Walter Scott describes the Brownie as thin, shaggy and wild, hating rewards. Scott likens 
the Brownie to the Roman Lar who was human, roughly clothed in dog’s skin, and, like 
Milton’s lubber fiend, lived near the fire32 The Welsh farmer still puts out a bowl of milk 
for the fairies ** Trolls or droiles were found in Scotland andin Shetland. Like the Brownie 
the Troll worked for man. They came to houses where feasts were held, especially at Yule 
or Christmas time.24 Shakespear describes Puck or Sweet Puck as another name for Hob- 
goblin, For those who called him Sweet Pack, Hobgoblin worked and brought them luck. 
Puck describes himself as the merry wanderer of the night who jested to the fairy king and 
made him smile, neighing like a filly to beguile the horses, lurking in a gossip’s bowl and bob- 
bing against her lips, or as a three-legged stool slipping aside from those about to sit.35 
Coleridge (1790) describes the Devonshire Pixies or little Pucks, a friendly race too small to 
be seen, as before dawn in robes of rainbow hues, sipping the furze flowers, shedding soothing 
witcheries over their favourite poet, sighing with the lover and dancing on the fairy grass 
rings36 The Phynnodderre, a spirit of the Isle of Man, was believed to help peasants in cut- 
ting and gathering grass.2’ Ariel was a kindly spirit, glad to help man, especially the weak 
and ill-used. The Ban-she or Irish woman-fairy warned Irish families, and corresponding 
family spirits warned Scottish families, before the death of any of its members2> Another 
English guardian or good genius was Billy Blind or Blind man’s Buff.39 


As a class, Indian spirits are considered unclean in their habits, and, as they never bathe, 
their bodies are said to have a peculiar smell. So the Marithi proverb runs :—Jéihén shuchir- 
bhut pand dhe, téthén bhut wéht, —Where there is cleanliness there is no spirit. On the other 
hand some spirits are represented as specially clean and pious. Thus Vétal is very clean in his 
ha bits, and spends much of his time in the worship of the god Shiv. The Brahmaépurush bathes 
daily, wears clean white clothes, performs saxdhya adoration, and observes all the religious 
duties of a pious and orthodox Brahman. Similarly fairies are fond of neatness and cleanness 
of apparel, of strict diet, and of an upright life‘? 


Certain spirits were believed to have connection with men. Thus the apsard or fairy 
named Urvasi was believed to have come on earth and lived for some time with an Indian 
king named Pururava. The story rans that while king Pururava had gone hunting he 
heard a woman cry, and,on looking back, saw a beautiful damsel being carried off bya 
demon, He turned, slew the demon, and released the damsel. Out of gratitude the damsel 
who was a fairy agreed to live with the king, with the condition that he should never come 
before her undressed. She lived with him happily fora year during’ which a son was born to 
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30 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. IIT. p. 489. 81 Op. cit. Vol. II. p. 489. 

32 Border Minstrelsy, Introduction (1880), p. 7. 33 In Gipsy Tents. 

% Dalyoll’s Darker Superstitions of Scotland, p. 533 ; Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary. 

8 Midsummers Nighi’s Drewm, Act ITI. Scene f, The word Puck is apparently the Welsh Pweea or spirit. 
Compare Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. If. p. 500. In Breeknock is a Cwm Piveca (Coom Pooky) or Goblin 
Vale which Shakespeare is believed to have known (Vaughan’s Poems, Pt. XVI., Ed. 1883). In 1603, imps are 
called puckrels (Sharpe’s Witchcraft, p. 211). Grimm (Teutonic Mythology, Vol. IL. p, 444) notices a division of elves 
-into alos who are white and good, and dvergar dwarfs who are dark and bad. 

86 Songs of the Piwies,, Poems, Moxon’s Hd. 1870, p. 8. 

87 Brand’s Popular Antiguities, Vol. ILI. p. 415. 

88 Shakespeare’s Tempest; Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary ; Guthrie’s Old Scottish Customs, p, 217, 

% Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, Vol, I. p. $2. 40 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. 11. p. 498 
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her. One day the king happening to come before her undressed, she upbraided him for break- 
ing his promise, and disappeared. In the Konk&n, the lower classes believe that the spirit 
Muja can have connection with women, and it is said that, if a man can accomplish the 
penance and rites described in the halpa tantra, he can have connection with the fairies called 
Yakshinis.4t In India, spirits are supposed to visit women at night in the form of a dog, cat, 
or other animal.42 In Ceylon, if a child is born with hair and teeth it will probably be killed as 
the offspring of a demon-father.48 The belief, that spirits had connection with men and women, 
continued in Hurope till the middle of the eighteenth century. The Romans believed that 
their sixth king Servius Tullius was the son of a hearth-spirit.“4 The Greeks believed that the 
people of Cyprus were descendants of female-spirits,#5 and St. Augustin (A. D. 650) considered 
it imprudence to deny that female spirits or Succubi lie with men or that male spirits or Incubi 
lie with women.46 In Skandinavia, it was believed that spirits had intercourse with meri and 
women.4? In the early Iceland stories dwarfs have children by women,‘? and the Laps of 
Finland held the same belief. The Gauls believed that certain demons violated the chastity of 
women.*#® In 1660, Sir T. Browne®? held that spirits associate with human beings of both 
sexes. In Middle-Age England (1000-1400), there was an incubus in every tree which 
attacked women, so that it was not safe for them to go up and down.®! Burton (1621) 
believed that there never had been a time in which so many lecherous devils, satyrs and genli 
had shewn themselves as in his own days.52 In France, as late as 1750, a Mass was said in the 
abbey of Soissy to keep the nuns from the power of the fairies,5? and in Scotland, in 1690, it 
was believed that Incubi and Succubi came and slept with men and women.®4 The Incubus or 
fiend-lover was specially hard to scare. Neither the names of Jesus and Mary, the Sign of the 
Cross, nor relics had any power over him.55 In Seventeenth-Century Hurope, the Huns were 
believed to be the children of Incubi.5* Luther held that spirits have intercourse with men.5” 
The wife of a Crusader was said to have a son by the spirit of the Tweed.58 





As in other branches of belief thetwo great influences, development and degradation, — 
have always been at work affecting man’s view of the character of spirits. Under the 
influence of development the early unfriendly spirit by being housed and honoured rises to be 
the house guardian, the tribal guardian, the universal guardian. Under the influence of degrada- 
tion the lower guardians of the earlier faith become subordinate evil influences. Dév in the Brah- 
man religion is a guardian: the later Zoroaster (A. D. 300) degrades the Dév to an evil spirit. 
In the Rig-Véda the Asuras are gods: in the later Atharva-Veda the Asuras are fiends..® The 

Daimon of classic Greece becomes the Christian demon.® Similarly, the leading guardian 
SS ae ee Laer rear 





41 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. II. p. 190. #2 Dubois, Vol. II. p, 59. 
45 Journal Asiatic (Ceylon) Society, p. 19. 4¢ Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxxvi. Chap. 27. 
 Leckio’s Huropean Rationalism, p. 26, #6 Op. cit, p. 26, 
47 Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, p. 511, 48 Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, p, 440, 
49 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 521. . 50 Browne’s Religio Medici, ed, 1800, p. 42. 
5. Chaucer’s Wife of Bath’s Tale, 52 Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, pp. 118, 494, 496, 
53 Huropean Rationalism, Vol. I. p. 25. 
5k Op. cié. Vol. I. p. 143; Tylor’s Primitive Culture, V ol. II. p. 189. 55 Black’s Folk Medicine, p. 87. 
58 Reginald Scott’s Discovery of Witchcraft, p. 512. 57 Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 7. 
58 Note to Lay of the Last VWinstrel. 59 Barth’s Indian Religion, p. 42. 


69 The case of the divine and guardian daimon of Socrates (B. C. 400) illustrates this fecling. An honorable 
ineaning was attached to the word daimon, at least till A.D. 150, when Celsus called upon men to give up Christia- 
nity and worship the demons or ministers of God, In a less honorable sense daimon was used of a magician’s pare- 
dros or familiar (Smith’s Christian Antiquities, p. 1075). The early Christians held that the gods of the Pagans were 
demons who had taken the names and the incense of the popular divinities (Jamieson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, 
Vol. Il. p. 523), Jacob Grimm further notices that the idea of the (Christian) devil is foreign to all primitive reli- 
gions, Perhaps it would be more correct to say there is a strain in the Christian idea of the devil foreign to the 

character of the evil spirits of the earlier religions. Satan’s fight with God, his hatred of man, his immortality, are 
all late ideas, Still in the Christian devil remain the evil spirits of earlier times: His going aboutas a roaring lion, 
his riding the storm, his delight in destruction, are allearly. ‘‘ One large slice of the devil,” says Grimm (Teutonic 
Mythology, Vol. TIT. p.1020), ‘is from the old giant, only the devil is harsher and crueller,” The saying (Notes and 
Queries, Fifth Series, Vol. IV. p. 265) that the devil built St. Vigean’s Church three miles west of Arbroath in Seot- 
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becemesin the new system the leader of the hosts of spirits whe are hestiletoman. Christianity 
has degraded the classic and northern gods to be devils. How far Christianity robbed classic 
spirits of their kindly clementis shewn by these words of St. Augustine (A.D. 600) :— “ The devil 
while we feed allures us with glutteny, thrasteth lust into our generation, sloth into our 
exercise, envy into our talk, greed into our dealings, wrath into ear correction, pride inte our 
government, evil theughkts into oar hearts, liesinte eur mouths. Whea we wake he moveth us 
to evil thoughts, when we sleep te evil dreams. He stirreth the merry to looseness and the 
mad to despair.”6! As regards the northern gods, Grimm has shewn how Satan has usurped 
the names and titles of many of the early German Guardians.6* Not less in India is it hard te 
draw a line between bhdis or unfriendly and dévs or guardian spirits. Were not all dévs once 
ihiits: were net some bhiits once dévs: Virs, Vétils, and ether powers are by some ranked as 
théts, by ethers as dévs living in the dévasthane or seat of the guardians. Vir, the spirit of a 
dead warrior, often known as the sdi virs or seven heroes, holds a place of special honour. When 
a man asks a /év to harm his enemy, the dév first sends a vir and himself goes behind to help. 
In such a case the sacrificial goat is divided equally between the dév and the 2%. As a rule 
Vétal is a dév to the Marathi and a 6hdé to the Brdhnian. Still certain Marithis rank Vétal 
among 644s and certain Bribmans tank bim among dévs. One reason why all dévs were once 
éhéts is that originally not all bAdts were unfriendly to man. Among some Tamil tribes Buté 
is the benevolent god. The word bhiit had once, te some extent the word still has, the sense 
of spirit, not of fend. A mother whe comes back to nurse and care for her child, though 
slie is the bad type of 64% known as jakni, is still a guardian. ‘The following details 
shew how even a jakni, one cf the worst forms of 6Adés, the dreaded ghost of a woman who has 
died in child- bed, may beceme a guardian or div. When the cradle of a babe, whose mother 
is dead, rocks of itself, the house-women ask: —‘‘ Who are you that rocks the cradie? 
Gome into one of us, and tell ws who you are.’ The women sit in @ circle, and, as the mother 
passes inte her, one of them shivers, and says: —‘‘lamGangaé. Ihaveachild, [have come to 
take care ef my child. I will do you no harm.” The house-women doubt if this is a true 
spirit. ‘* To try your truth we will give you something to do. You will ripen the crop: you 
will cure Riama’s cough, you will heal the lame Métl. Do this, and we willtrustyou.” If the 
task is dome the women ask the mother to enter into one of the men of the family, since 
mothers rarely pass into the bodies of women. The men and women sit round. Presently one 
of the ren shivers as the mother passes into him. The women ask:— “ Mother, what is your 








Yand is prebably a recollection that the Christians took the building from the service of an early god. Grimm (Teutozic 
Mythology, Vol. IIL. p.25) writes — “Onder the influenceof Christianity elves and giants developed into angels and 
devils. Apparently the change was evil. The fairies who in the honoured days of King Arthur fulfilled the land 
of Britain disappeared. Sights were no longer to be seen of the Elf Queen and her Jolly Company dancing full of 
faerie in many a green mead (Chaucer in Folkard’s Plant-Lore, p. 64). Similarly the German gods Wuotan, Donar, 
Tio and Phol puton the nature of diabolic beings, Their yearly visitation was tarned intoa rabble-rout which the 
people shunned. The result of the degradation of the guardiam on the belief of the lowest classes in Germany is 
shewn by the characteristic remark of Luther (A. D. 1500) :— “ When we walk abroad, sit at our board, lie on our 
bed, legions of devils are round about ready to fling whole hell inte our hearts” (Seafield’s Dreams, ‘Vol. I, p. 145). 
Other ceuntries refasedto give up their faith in the good element in spirits and much trust continued to be placed 
in elyes and faeries, With Satan, whose virtue was a grim northern humour, were asseciated men and women 
possessed by evil spirits, witches, wizards and warlocks (Folk-Lore Record, Vol. YI. p. 94), In Russia, the devil is 
thought of more in sorrow than in anger. He is really poor vld demovoi, the ancestral spirit, the Guardian of the 
Hearth, disgraced by the tenth cenjury enthusiasts who wanted either the art or the patience to work his old 
guardianship to some Christian grace (see Ralston’s Russian Songs, 1p. 12%). In talk the French feeling is kindly 
+o the devil, Un bon diable is a genial tompanion like the English A queer devil. The usnai and nataral shape of 
the devil in the time of James II. (1685) was an empty bottle (Hone’s Hveryday Book, Vol. II. p. 1241). Before 
John Knox (1530) and other destroyers, according to Sharpe (Witchcraft in Scotland, p. 23), in many parts of 
Scotland, about milidams and green brae faves elrich elfs and brownies strayed and green-gowned fairies danced and 
played. According to I. Scott (1584) the result of Knox’s influence was evil. The spread of the belief in witchorafé 
was dune to the loss of Robin Goodfellow and the fairies which were wont to maintain the common people’s talk ia 
this belief (RB. Scott's Discovery of Witchcraft, Ed. 1886, p. xxii.). 
€1 Quoted in Scott’s Discovery of Wiichcraft, p. 426. 62 Boots, Nick, Scratch, Walker, 
63 Journal Ethnological Society, Vol. VIIL p. 115, in Lubbock’s Primitive Condition of Man,'p. 206. 
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wish?” Through her chosen medium the mother says: — “Make an embossed golden hkeness 
of me and fasten the plate round my child’s neck.” Orthe mother says :— “ Make a tiny golden 
image of me and set my image in the ark along with the house-gods.” If the mother asks 
that her image should be set in the ark the people say :— ‘‘ We must ask the house-gods. If the 
house-gods do not object we will set your image in the ark.” The house-gcds speak through 
eertain men only. If a mediam is present, he bathes, puts on a fresh loin cloth, loosens his 
top knot, and sits in front of the ark. He drops incense on a fire to the right, and prays to the 
gods :— “ God, come into my body and. tell me one or two things.” Presently he tosses. his loose 
hair and trembles. The house-god has passed into him. The people eome and say to the honse- 
god :—‘* The mother has come back.” The mother (that is, the man into whom the mother has 
entered) says: —‘“‘1 will do you no harm. I will do you good. Put mee in the ark.’” 
The people ask the house-god's medium :— “ Are you willing that we should set the neother's 
image close toyou?” If the house-god is willing the medium pants:— “ Yes, seat her close 
to me.” If the house-god is unwilling the mediam says: — “ Put the mother ontside.” They 
say to the medium :— ‘‘Can we trast the mother will not harm us ?” The medium replies, 
quivering and panting :— ‘The mother is good ; she wil do you no harm.” The chief honse- 
god has ended and retires. The medium bows until his brow strikes the ground. He raises 
himself. A fresh shivering seizes him. He is pessessed by the second of the house-gods. 
“Who are you?” the womenask. “ Bahiri,” pantsthe medium. Bahirragrees that the mother 
may have a seat in the ark and retires. The medium droops till his. brow smites the ground. 
He pulls himself straight. A fresh air comes over him. He shivers.as the third guardian 
passes into him. The third guardian approves the mother. And so i goes till all the powers 
are ashed and have approved. The image of the mother is set in the ark, The women 
ask: — *‘ What should we give the mother to eat?” The wise men say :— ‘‘The same as other 
cuardians.— a cock and a cocoanut once a year.” The mother’s worship is performed year 
after year, so long as her child lives. With her child’s life the mother’s immortality ends. 
Her image remains in the ark; no offerings are made to it. The Germans have the same belief 
as Hindus. A German mother comes back to nurse the child. A hollow in the bed shews 
where she has lain.“ 
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(To be continued.) 
MISCELLANEA. 


SOME TECHNICAL TERMS AND NAMES IN 
PORT BLAIR. 


Tue Penal Settlement of Port Blair being 
established for the whole ef British India, every 


ene of the many languages in that vast area is” 


represented at the Settlement as the mother- 
tongue of some person or other. In such circunr- 
stances 1t was early found to be imperative that 
ene chief language should be established as a 
lingua franea. The language that naturally sug- 
gested itseif for this purpose was Urdd, the. 
language of the Camp of the Muhammadam 
eonquerors of India} better known by its name of 
Hindustant, Consequently every one in Port 
Blair has. to acquire a practical knowledge of 
Urda, be he Englishman er Burman, Tamil 
er Afghan, Lepcha or Gond, and one result of this 
necessity is that this language is current in 
every conceivable variety of corruption. It is. 
spoken in many forms and with very many 


accents, and in addition to the curiosities of’ 


language thus created, there are many words of 
local growth, invented tosuitlocalwants. On the 


whole, therefore, the Andaman form of the old 
Camp Language of India is philologically worth 


| study, even as Pigeon Enelish is, and with more 


reason, because, being perhaps the easiest of all 
languages to acquire farrly correctly, Urdt has. 
mever degenerated into such a jargon as Pigeon 
Enelish , ‘ 

I propose now to give a few Port Blair words to 
ilustrate my meaning. 

The following words I have heart even in the 
reouths of Burmans wnable to make themselves 
understood in Urdtr:— 

Bijan. — This means now a barrack for convicts 
as distinguished from. a barrack for troops or 
police, though various corruptions of “bariack ” 
are alsu used for that purpose. It isreally English 
in origin, and represents the word “ division,” 
the corruption having taken place on vulgar Urda 


a oa rete ns a, 
6 Tylor’s Primitive Culiw'e, Vol. I p. 456, 
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lines. Thus, “di’’ has dropped out, v has become | 
6 and the eh sound of si has become j, quite 
according to custom. Criginally the convicts were 
divided into “divisions,” each of which slept in a 
barrack. Hence the present apphcation of the |, 
term. 


Tapu.— This means a convict “station.” It 
is really good Urdiforan “island.” Originally 
all the convict stations were situated on small 
islands in Port Blair harbour. Hence its present 
application to any convict station, inland vr on an 
island. 


Sikshan. — This means now either the ‘“ sick 
list, ’ or the Female Jail. Itis the English word 
“section. ’? Originally the major division of the 
convicts was into sections, of which No. XVII. 
was the convalescent gang, the sick and unable to 
do any or full work. The women were of course 
all in the Female Section. Hence the present 
double application of the word, kept in existence 
no doubt in the first case owing to the likeness of 
© sikshan” to the familiar “sth-mdn’” of the 
Native Army Hospitals. 


Wsipar.— The first Jail constructed in the 
Settlement was on Viper Island, so named after 
a gunboat in the last Century. Itis now dwarf- 
ed by the great Cellular Jail on Atalanta Point, 
so named after an old man-of-war, which is the 
Jail par excellence, much to be avoided in the 
eyes of the convicts ; the other is simply waipar. 
Other jails are heing constructed at Minnie Bay 
named after another by-gone gunboat), Pahdar- 
efon, and GéplAkabang (Andamanese word), of 
which the mightiest will be that of Minnie Bay, 
and it will be interesting to see what popular 
terms will be applied to them. By the way Gépla- 
k4bang is already Gobangim common parlance 
and script, and the name is likely to have “no 
derivation ”’ in days to come, 


Dhobi, a washer man, and talash, search, are 
pure Urda, but they are two of the first words 
picked by Burmans and non-Indians, and it is 
curious to hear them in the midst ofan otherwise 
purely Burmese sentence. 


Péti Afsar, for “ petty officer, ” 1s unquestion- 
ably referred by Native speakers to the péti, belt, 
they all wear and not to the English word. 1 
have heard them spoken of simply as pétiwidlé, the 
men who wear belts, though in ordinary Anglo- 
Indian slang péitwdld, translated into ‘ box- 
wallah,” is the hawker who sells articles of 
female attire and familiar wants, and pattiwdld 
exists for those familiar with the language for 
the belt-wearer, 7. e:, the messenger or peon. 

Many of the eeisting place-names about Port 
Blair are English, and the corruptions thereof by 


SE Se rt ee 
tr ee, 


the convicts and their Native guards are interest- 
ing, shewing that striving atte a meaning which 
is so prolific a verbal corruptions all over the 
world. #. g.: 
Mount Harrict 
Perseverance Point 


becomes Méhan Rét. 
Parasu Pét. 
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Shore Point - Stiwar Pét. 
Navy Bay 6 Nabbi Bég. 
Phenix Bay 7 Pinik Bég. 


Barwell Ghat Balti Ghat. 

Harriet was the name of the wife of a former 
Superintendent. Perseverance and Phcenix were 
the names of Royal Ships in the last Century. 
Shore Point is named after Sir John Shore (Lord 
Teignmouth), Governor-General. General Bar- 
well was a fomer Chief-Commissioner. There is 
also a large village called Antkhet, a conscious 
punonthe name of the daughter of a former 
Chief-Commissioner, who wasnamed Annie Kate- 
The largest steam-launch in the harbouris named 
“The Belle, ” after Belle, the daughter of a former 
Chief-Commissioner, which has proved an 
unfortunate name, for the vessel is invariably 
called by the Natives “ Belly Jahaz. ” 

The station of Elephant Point has been trans. 
lated into Hathi Tapu. The stations of Navy 
Bay, Dundas Point, South Point, and Phenix 
Bay are all also frequently called indiser iminately 
Chins Bhatt&, because there is now, or has been 
at some former time, a lime-kiln at these spots. 
Convicts never forget a place at which there has 
been a lime-kiln: they hate the work so. So also 
there is a village called Chauldari in the South- 
ern District after a former convict “camp” atthe 
spot ; butthe station of Middle Point, along way 
of inthe Northern District, is also commonly 
known to the convicts as Chauldiri for the same 
reason, 

Sometimes the Natives’ names for places are 
merely corruptions of the English words, without 
any effort at a meaning; é.g., Ubtén for Hope- 
town, where Lord Mayo was murdered, and Hardé 
for Haddo. Port Blair itself is always Pot Bilér 
and Port Mouat always Pétmét. 

R. C. Tempxe. 





EULA. 

One of the first vernacular words that the 
stranger learns in Burma is kal& (written kula 8), 
aforeigner. It has always a contemptuous sense, 
much ‘like the word ‘‘ barbarian, ” and is applied 
properly to a native of India; and hence to any 
Western foreigner, whenit is not likely to be 
resented. Itis traceable to Géla (Gaudsa) and 
meant originally an Indian Buddhist immigrant 
from Bengal (Gauda, Gaur, Pali oor See 
Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. 
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Perhaps nothing would astonish the ordinary 
Burman more than to learn that the term could 
anywhere be applied to himself precisely as he 
applies it to others. But such is nevertheless the 
case, for itis invariably so used by the Eastern 
Shans (Laos) about the Mékhong (Nam Khaung); 
teste M. Aymonier, Voyage dans le Taos, 
1895. The journey of the ‘‘ Mission Aymonier ” 
about the Mékhong, especially its right or West- 
ern bank, as far West as Kordt and as far North 
as Nampat, was undertaken in 1682-3, and the 
leader’s references to the Burmans as Kalas are 
so distinct that I will quote all there are in his 
first volume, — the only one so far issued. 


Page 87.— ‘La population [de Bassak] est 
laocienne avec quelques rares Khmérs, Chinois, 
Kula (ou Birmans).” 


Page 83. — ‘‘Nous rencontrons des Kola [a 
Phou Dén Meuong] nom que les aos donnent 
aux Birmans.” 

Page 197.— “Les habitants [d’Oubon] sont 
tous des Phou Thais qui cultivent des riziéres, 
péchent et dlévent des bestiaux qu’ils vendent aux 
Kola ou Birman pour les exporter 4 Bangkok.” 


Page 2338. —“On y fait aussi [& Dhatou 
Penom] un commerce de buffles que les Kolas ou 


Birmans viennent acheter dans la region pour les 
emmener 4 Bangkok.” 

Page 268. — ‘‘On rencontre & Nongkhai des 
Chinois qui occupent une quarantaine de bouti- 
ques, des Siamois géenéralement venus de Korat, et 
des Kolas ou Birmans.” 

Page 285. — “ [Le Phya de Nongkhai] avait a 
ce moment de gros ennuisavec des Kolas ou mar- 
chands Birmans qui sont détestés dans le pays 
.... Le jour méme le Chau et les mandarins 
firent signifier leur expulsicnaux Kolas qui furent 
attuqués la nuit suivante, & coups de fusils .,... 
Ils allérent réclamer au consul anglais’ Bangkok, 
d’ou ordre au Chau de Nongkhai de rendre justice 
aux Kolas, ou bien de faire expédier les avcusés a 
Bangkok.” 

Dr. Cushing, Shan Dictionary, p.13, gives 
“kalas, a foreigner : kalalam,a black foreigner, 
used generally of a native of Hindustin because 
most known to the Shans : kali, a name applied 
to Karens on the mountains Hast of Toungoo: 
kalaum, a Siamese or Laos, also an appellation 
given to all who are under Siamese rule; infre- 
quently karaum ” 

So the opprobrious term appears to be of 
mutual application ! 

R. C. Tempus. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MUSALMAN TITLES OF HINDUS. 


There is nothing really Musalm4n in these 
titles. Khdn, which means simply tribal chief, 
was the usual title of the heads of tribes in the 
North-West Panjib. Within historic periods 
Afghanistén was ruled by Hindu or Kshatriya 
tribes, and many a tribe of Rajpits, Jats, and 
even Khatris still preserve the tradition of having 
emigrated into the Paijib from the neighbour- 
hood of Ghagi. And of these several had 


ancestors who are said to have borne the title of 
Khan. 


Tn later times, too, titles borne by Muhammadans 
originally were adopted by others — e. g., the 
Badshah, Shdhzdddé, and Sirddr of the Sikhs. 
In modern times Hindus gladly accepted such 
titles as Khdw Bahddur, eto., when conferred on 
them by the British Government.} 


The tradition of the Man Jats is that they once 
ruled in Ghazni, and that Raja Bhimpél was the 
last ruler of their race there. This king came on 
an expedition to India, and settled at Bathinda 
(Patiala territory), driving out the Bhatti Raj pits. 

1 [The British Government frequently bestows mixed 


Hindu and Musalman titles on Native Chiefs, following 
in this the custom of the Native Governments. The Sikh 


Another Man Jat of the same family held the title 
of Khan, his name being Bhindar. His son, 
Mirza, succeeded to the title. Another ancestor, 
now known as M&n Shah, had the title Shah 
conferred on him by the Delhi Emperors. His 
real name has been lost, and he is only remembered 
by his title of the Man Shah. His descendants 
are called Mansh&hia, and even now those who 
claim descent from Bhindar Khan would have no 
objection to the revival of the title of Khan in 
their favour. 


GURDYAL Sinexw in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





NICQBAR ISLANDS — LATTER-DAY FOLK. 
MEDICINE. 

THis is a prescription by a “doctor” of the 
village of Kenuaka in Car Nicobar, given on 14th 
April, 1896 :— 

* Mix Eno’s Fruit Salt in water. Add to ita 
little powdered camphor and turpentine. Give 
twice a day for colic and stomach-ache. Add a 
little quinine to the above in fever cases. 


R. OC. Tempun. 
Port Blair, 


PPR SUIT any yee meneame 
rulers constantly did so. The custom no doubt arose in 
the time of the free-thinking earlier Mughal rulers of 
Delhi, — Ep.] 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE, 
BY R. C. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p. 21.) 
4. 
Chinese Weights. 
So much is said in the course of this Chapter regarding Chinese influence on the weight 
system of Further India, that it is necessary to consider here the Chinese weights themselves. 
Prof, Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 158, quoting apparently Silvestre, Hucurstons et 
Reconnaissances, 1888, No. 15, p. 308 ff., but in reality taking the whole information from 
Wade, Tzu Erk Chi, Vol. IL. p. 218, which again is condensed from Bridgman’s Chinese Chres- 
tomathy, a book I have not seen, gives the modern indigenous table of weights thus :— 


10 116 are 1 fén 

10 fén » iL chien 

10 chien ,, 1 liang 

16 liang ,, 1 chin 
100 chin », 2 tan or shih 


For the above vernacular terms read as follows, and the universal Far-Hastern 
and Archipelagic modern commercial terminology for currency is reached, thus!” :— 


ii is cash 

tén » candareen 
ch’en »» mace 
liang » tael 
chini? >» cattyl? 


tan (shih) ,, picul®¢ 
The modern scale then is practically almost entirely decimal, the 16 liang to the chin 
being introduced apparently to satisfy general Far-Hastern convenience commercially.*4 How- 
ever, when and how the modern scale came tv be introduced I have no means by me of satisfac- 
torily ascertaining, but such examination of ancient Chinese weights as I am able to make 
shews that it cannot have been introduced very long ago, for it certainly did not exist, 
according to Terrien de la Couperie, atany rate up to 621 A. D. 


For, in his Catalogue of Ckinese Coins, he covers the period of the VIIth Century B. C. to 
the VIlth Century A. D., and at pp. xliii. ff. has an elaborate disquisition on weighis, based 
chiefly on the ancient coins still in existence, because of the muddle which the native writers on 
the subject have made of their identifications. His pages are rather hard and difficult reading, 
but after an amount of trouble that might have been avoided had the presentation been clearer, 
I have been able to put together the following statements from pp. xli. and xliv. :— 

Ancient Chinese Weights. 

A. — General Table. 
1 chu equals grs. 4°06 
6 chu are 1 hwa a3 5 24°37 
2 hwa » i che* _ » 40°75 


15 Prof, Ridgeway is a little vague in his transcriptions, 6. g., we have chi’en, p. 158 = ch'en, p. 159, and Kung, 
p. 158 = hang, p. 159. 

16 Also Fung and ch‘ten, Wade, Tzu Erk Chi, Vol. Il, p. 218. 

17 Herstlett’s Treaties, p-37n. See also Stevens, Guide, 1775, p. 91, who says that the “ gross Weights differ, 
more or less about one per Cent ” and that the “ Dodgings,’’ . ¢., scales, seldom agree. 

18 Usually Mig. ,  ® This seems for a leng while to have been fixed at 18 Ib. ; 5 se0 Stevens, Guide, p. 91. 

20 Fixed at 483% Ibs. av. by Treaty of 1858: see Herstlett’s Treaties, p. 53. It was reckoned at that rate in the 

ast Century; see Stevens, Guide, p. 91. - - 

21 ‘he modern liang {tael), being about an 0z,, 16 liang or catty (chin, kin) = about a Ib. av, me 

22 Terrien de la Couperie is not certain as to this word apparently, for on p. xliii, he has rendered the character 
for this weight as ize, and on p. xliv. as éche. 
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2 che are 1 liang equals grs. 97°5 


2liang ,, 1 kin 9 Se ee 
4 kin $F ,, 1 yuen - », ©00 
5 yuen » 1 lueh ee » 90,900 


2 lueh » Ll hwan - sy: 000 
B. — Special Ancient Coins. 


1 fun equals grs. 86 
9 fon are 1 yuen 53 » 80 


C, — Literary Weights. 


20 liang are 1 literary kin fF equals grs. 1,950 
5a. 5 A laek ow B,900 
2 lich ,, 1 hwan wp %4800 


D. — Larger Weighis. 


30 kin Frare 1 kuin equals grs. 58,500 
4 kuin ,, 1 shih? = » 204,000 


E.— Ancient and Modern compared. 


1 modern chn is 1 ancient hwa, or 6 ancient chu, equals grs, 24:17 
1 modern liang is 6 ancient liang®4 equals grs. 579°84 


These ancient Chinese tables are of the first importance to the present discus- 
sion, because of the following comparison that can be made: — 














Burmese Decimal Scale of Mu. Ancient Chinese Scale. 
6 ywé are 1 pé 6 chu are 1 hwa 
2pe ,, 1 mu 2 hwa ,, 1 che 

(2: &) 2m , 1 mat 2 che ,, 1 liang 
4mait', 1 kyat 2liang ,, 1 kin 3 





Therefore 96 ywé = 1 kydi and 48 chu == 1 kin. Now the chu is four grains and equals the 
jfén or candareen, 1.e., the conventional seed of the Adenanthera pavonina, and the ywé is in this 
case, as we have seen ante, Vol. XXVI, p. 314, the seed of the Abrus precatorius, conventionally 


——_ $$ eeeeeeeesesesesSsSseseseeSSSSSssi‘C‘“ 
28 Neumann, Translations from Chinese and Armenian, 1831, in The History of the Chinese Firates, has under 
date 1809, p. 41, and also p. 124, an odd note: —‘*‘ A shih or stone contains 4 huens : a kuen 30 Bin or catty, the 
well-known Chinese weight: a catty is equal to 14 1b. English.” The shth could not, therefore, have possibly bone 
a stone or 14lbs. He has, however, other odd notes ; ¢. g., p. 22 (also p, 102) : — ‘‘ These (teaou fa) are large vosselg 
with windows from 200 to 800 tons: they are called by Europeans by the Chinese name, in the Canton dialect, 
junks; chuen is the Mandarin pronunciation.”” But how about Malay and Javanese jong and ajong ? 
% Lockyer, Trade tn India, p. 156 &., gives a table, dated c. 1704, for converting Canton weights into Tr 
weights and vice versd, His tale is 10 oz. 4 dwis, 5°28 grs. = 581'28 grs. His mace is 2 dwts, 10°12 ers, =: 58°19 ed 
But p. 159 he says : — *‘ you cannot well be without such a Table, thoroughly examin’d, in your Closet. I met fe 
several done by other Hands; but all disagreeing, I calculated this for the Use of the Factory, . ., ps 
weights are here much bigger than at Amoy; where by the Medium of four different Tables 100 oz. Troy, amieaie - 
Tale 84, 4m., 8¢., 9¢., whichat Canton is 82T., 5m.,, 7c., 6c.” That is, the Canton weights were then boat 2 per re 
larger than the Amoy weights, which would make the Amoy Tale of that period c. 570 ers. “and the mace abe t 
57 grs. Stevens, Guide, 1775, p. 105 ff., gives a table for converting “‘ Canton Weight or Money into English Tro 
Weight” and vice vers. His tale is 1 oz. 4 dwts, 3°84 gre, = 579'84 grs. ; his mace 2 dwts, 9°984 ars. == 57'984 org. « 
his candareen js 5°7984 grs.: his cash (cawa on p. 129) is 0°57984 grs, This is a calculation downwards on the pant 
that 100 taels, Canton weight, = 120 oz. 16 dwts. English Troy weight. Both Terrien de la Couperie’s and Stevens 
weights must be taken as conventional literary denominations, because in 1870 the tael varied in practice fie 


5s. 9d. to 6s, 8d,,%.¢.,¢ 14 per cont.,in different ports in China: Herstlett’s Treatte 3 : 
Papers, China, Nos. 7 and 12, 1870, i Ss, p. 37 n., quoting Port, 
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half the dAdenanthera pavonina seed. Therefore, if the ywé is half the chu the ancient Chinese 
kin == the kyat or modern tickal. That the kydi or bdt or tickal is the upper standard of 
modern indo-Chinese bullion weights and the ywé the lower standard we have seen already 
abundantly in the preceding sections of this Chapter, and a reference to Terrien de la Couperie’s 
work wiil shew that the hin was likewise an upper and the chu the lower standard of ancient 
Chinese bullion weights. Given these premises the inference is irresistible that the modern 
Burmese Decimal Scale of MtLis merely the survival of the ancient Chinese universal 
seale, and as (ante, p. 3) the modern Burmese decimal scale of mi is practically identical with 
the scale for the whole of Indo-China, it follows that the Indo-Chinese populations have 
preserved, apparently without material change, the bullion weight measures of 
the ancient Chinese. 


The further inference then is that if the whole Further-Eastern System, from Burma 
throngh the Shan States and Cambodia, is traceable to an Indian source on the basis of a com- 
mon origin, the old Chinese scale is also so traceable ; though here we should, I think, modify 
the proposition by stating that the Indian and old Chinese scales are therefore traceable 
to @ Common origin.*5 


All the evidence available to me points to the overlaying of the Chinese decimal scale upon 
an older scale such as Terrien de la Couperie has extracted from the ancient coins and to the 
supposition that the decimal scale has been introduced from some outside and inde- 
pendent source, Thus, in attempting to connect the terms of the old and new scales, one 
finds that nothing is so puzzling as the tracing of Chinese terms from author to author, no 
two Sinologists apparently using the same system of transcription.5« Butif we abandon the 
transcriptions and make a comparison only of the Chinese characters for ancient and modern 
weights used by Wade and de la Couperie, we shall find that, if we are to accept Terrien de la 
Couperie’s statements, apparently prepared with great care and fullness of examination of the 
details on which they are based, the terms used in ancient and modern times have entirely 
changed in significance : — Thas, 








Character. Wade’s Modern Equivalents. T. de la Couperie’s Ancient Equivalents. 
Fase -ifén  5°7984 ors. sige {fun 86 grs. 

Fo | liang 579:84 ,, mr ...| Hang 97°5 if 

yr... «| chin 927744 ,, aes ...| kin 1950 Fe 

A. «=i | Shih |= (92.7744 ,, 6 ...| shih 234000 ,, 


- 











Terrien de la Couperie himself tells us that the old Wang and chu were about a sixth of the 
modern liang and chu, and this table makes the old catty (chin, kin) about a sixth of the modern 
one. It also makes the old picul (shtk) about a fourth of the modern one. By the old fun 
must have been meant something quite different from the modern fén, which, as the conven- 
tional candareen, must represent the old chu of 4°06 ers, 





25 Colquhoun, Across Chryse, 1881, Vol. I. p. 263, makes a disquieting statement as to this. All the evidences 
goes to shew that whatever the catty or pound might be, the picul of China and all Indo-China and the Far Hast was 
the same, but Colquhoun says, describing the famine in Ytinnan after the then recent war: — “The scarcity was 
fearful, the price being at times 25 taels per picul (fan) of Yiimnan, The tas is equal to 176 Chinese tbs.”’ If then 
he means by Ibs, kin or catties, and his statement is correct, we have the disturbing fact of a double (pieul) (tan) 
existing in Ylinnan, 

25a ‘* No, L Compradore ” of the Indo-China Co.’s 8. 8. Kuisang gave me vivd voce the list from cash to picul 
thus: — man, fan, chen, léang, kan and sidk as the terms used in the Cantonese dialect. All these terms, except 
chien, I have found in W. Williams’ Yontc Dict. of the Canton Dialect, 1856, at pp. 274, 45, 281, 125, 441, respect- 
ively. W. Williams gives also Mfor ‘cash’ at p. 288, and tan for ‘picul’ at p. 499. I have found also that ali 
the Guide Books about Canton and Hongkong, some written by men with good local colloquial knowledge, differ iz 
the representation of the characters for “ money,’ etc. 
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“Again, as regards the introduction of the Chinese decimal scale, it appears in full swing in 
the days of Marco Polo and the medieval travellers, as recorded in two of Yule’s great works, 
Marco Polo and Cathay and the Way Thither, ¢. e., during the Mongol sway in the X]iIth and 
XIVth Centuries A.D. But the money then found was almost entirely of paper,” in which 
tale and not measure or weight is the essential point in denominations, And it is to be noticed 
that Marco Polo and his successors sometimes speak of money in the terms employed for 
enumerating the Army. This makes one inclined to hazard the conjecture that the Mongols 
introduced the decimal division of the coinage, basing it on the ancient decimal division of 
the Army, which can be seen from the following terms : — 

onbiashi?’? decurion (on, ten) 

ylizbashi centurion (yz, hundred) 

bing-(ming)bashi chiliarch (bing, ming, thousand): 
timin-aghassi chief of a legion (témdn, ten thousand men)*9 

Now the notes of Marco Polo’s time (Vol. I. p. 378 ff.) were those of Kublai Khan’s first 
issue (1260-1287 A. D.), whose denominations were stated in terms of 


(1) tens of cash (tsten,) 29 
(2) hundreds of cash 
(3) thousands of cash (strings)*® 





28 Marco Polo (1275-92): Vol. I. p. 878 .; Vol. II. p. 88. Wassaf (1300): Marce Poto, Vol. II. p. 169. Friar 
Odoric (1820-30): Cathay, Vol. I. p.115. Archbishop of Soltania, (?) John de Cora (c. 1880}: Cathay, Vol. I. 
p. 245. Pegolotti (1830-40): Cathay, Vol. IL. pp. 289, 294. Ibn Batuta (1848): Cathay, Vol. IL. Pp. 


Marco Polo has many local notices of the use of paper money always introduced with the formula :—‘ The 
people are Idolators, burn their dead, use paper money and are subjects of the Great Kaan (Kublai): Vol, Tl. 
pp. 108, 115, 116, 182, 140, 148, 175. Butsee also ante,.Vol, XXVI. p. 291£.,in Chapter I. of this work, section on 
paper money, 

With reference to Yule’s specimen of a note of the Ming Dynasty in his Marco Polo, Vol. I. p. 378, I bought 
some years ago a number of heautiful French plates relating to China from a Parisian dealer, evidently meant to 
illustrate some (? folio) book, thongh they have never been bound into one, No. 65 is superseribed, like the rest, 
“* Descript, gén. de la Chine,” and is a plate of coins and currency. Some French hand has dated many of these 
plates “1785,” but among the curious illustrations of ‘‘Monnoyes anciennes nommées Pou et Tao, Monnoyes 
incertaines ou étrangéres dont on ignore le temps, et qui ont ew cours a la Chine, Monnoyes auxquelles dans la suite 
des temps le Peuples 4 attaché des idées mélées de Superstitions, et Monnoyes d’ argent du Tibet (i. e., Nepalese 
rupees )’’ we find ‘‘Monnoyes de differentes Dynasties,’? which are illustrations of cash, commencing with the 
“* Dynastie des Tcheou,’”’ and winding up ‘‘ De Chun tchi fondateur de la Dyn. regnante, Du feu Empr. Cang hi, 
De Yong tehing Empr. regnant.” ‘ This gives the true date, for it refers to the Ts’ing Dynasty and to the Nien 
Hao or titles of reigns of Shun Che, 1644-62, K’ang Hi, 1662-1728, Yung Cheng, 1723-36; see Mayer, Chinese 
Reader’s Manual, p. 887£. So perhaps the plates refer to what Terrien dela Couperie has called (Cat. Chinese Co ins, 
p. vii, n.) “ the great work of P, EH. Souciet, Observations Mathematiques, Astronomiques, Géographigques, et Physi- 
ques, tires des Anciens Livres Chinois, 8 vols., 1729-32,”” which I have not seen. Atany rate the work is that of a 

complete Chinese scholar, for, in addition to the other matters, there is an illustration of the very rare 1,000 eash 
note of the Ming Dynasty of the identical issue of that given by Yule, character for character and seal for seal, 
Every character is transcribed and translated into French. 


27 F have here used ¢ for the sound of av in aoful. 


2 See Yule, Marco Pole, Vol. I. pp. 228 f., 281. Also ante, Vol. XI. pp. 189 #., 193 £, where an aceount of the 
_ -military arrangements of Chinghiz Khan, under date c. 1206A. D: is given, based on the authority of the Yuan- 
ch’ao-pi-sht (1240 A. D.), ante, Vol. IX. p. 89, and of ‘Abn’l-Ghazi (1663 A, D.j. Also Redhouse, Turkish Diet. 
s.vv.: Shaw, Skeich of theTurki Language, s, vv. See also Ain Akbart, Blochmann’s Ed. p, 236 ff., where the divisions 
(nominal) of Akbar’s Army (16th Cent.) bear a remarkable likeness to the denominations of Kublai’s note curreney 
(13th Century) as recorded in Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol. I. p. 878 ff, 

23 Wen at Vol. IT. p. 59. 


80 By the way, all Yule’s valuations at p. 881 £. of the paper money in Marco Polo’s time are based on the 
assumption that a “string” = tang = tael == 80d., but from what Terrien de la Couperie tells us as to the hang up 
to 620 A. D. being a sixth of the modern liang of c. 80d., it would follow that the liang of 1260-1800 A. D. might be 
anything between 18d. and 80d. This consideration might reduce Yule’s enormous figures as to the'value of Kublai’ s 


note currency to more manageable amounts, 
j 
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And in estimating the revenues of China, Marco Polo (Vol, II. p.171 f.) expresses it in 
“tomans of gold,”*! and Friar Odoric (Cathay, Vol. I. p. 123) in “ tumans of balis,’32 


One cannot, however, lay much stress on all this, as tdindn with the travellers evidently 
meant the absiract number 10,000, for we find Wassaf (A. D. 1800) talking of ‘ témdns of 
soldiers and témdus of raiyats,” and Friar Odoric of “ twmans of fire-places, every tuman being 
ten thousand.” The Friar also tells us of a man, whose revenue was “* XNX ¢umane of 
cagars (bags) of rice, and each tuman is ten thousand,’’8 


Such being the evidence available, I leave this question here, and pass on to a point of 
much interest and value in the present argument. Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 158, 
following Wade, Tz Hrh Chi, Vol. IL. p. 218, points ont that the modern Chinese metric 
system, like that of all the Further Hast, the Hastern Archipelago and India, is based on the 
natural seeds or grains of plants, and then proceeds to talk of “ten of a kind of seed called 
jén (the candarin).’”?’ Here Rumphius (1741) comes to our aid, as will be seen from his terms 
quoted arte, Vol. XXVI. p. 316 f. He there tells us that the Adrus jrutex (1. €., precatortus) 
seeds are mixed up in weight standards with the Corallarta parvifolia (1. e., Adenanthera 
pavonina) seeds, and that the latter run ten toa mace (maas) in China, and ten mace to a 
“‘tayl.” He also tells us that the candareen (condorius or condorium, as he calls it) is the 
seed of the Adenanthera pavonina, and that the “ Chinensts condorius "34 of the Southern 
parts of China is rounder, harder, more solid and heavier®® than the Malayan variety. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that the “kind of seed called fén’’? is the Adenanthera seed, 
and if we are to accept the modern /fén as representing the ancient chu, then it follows that 
the ancient and modern Chinese weight systems, despite differences in denominations, 
are alike based on the Adenanthera seed, 


The mixing up of the Abrus and Adenanth2ra seeds has already been explained, ante, 
Vol. XXVI. p. 317 ff., and is to be seen in the following quotation froma Collection of Dutch Voyages, 
1708, p. 199. The quotation also shews that the Chinese were then known to use the Adenan- 
thera seed as a weight standard. ‘“ They (mixed metal Cash) were not then (1590) currant 
in China it self,36 where the People pay nothing in Money, but with little bits of Silver, which 
they weigh against Conduris, or small red Beans, which have a black Spot on one side,’’87 


31 Asa contribution to the study of Marco Polo’s narrative I may here make the following remarks. Yule 
sagaciously infers that by “‘tomans of gold”? Polo referred to “tomans of ting (ten ounce) notes,” and that the 
“ting”? note was the equivalent of an onnce of gold, as the ounce was understood at that time. But Polo estimates 
the timan in saggi, and the saggio (Venetian) was one-sixth of an ounce (Venetian), Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. IL. p. 278, 
Cathay, Vol, II. p. 297. The saggio was therefore equal in say 1275-92 A, D. to 76 grs., while according to Terrien 
de la Couperie up to 620 A. D. the liang (ounce) was equal to say one-sixth of the modern liang or Chinese ounce, 
and was in fact about 97 ers. May we not argue, therefore, that all Marco Polo was trying to convey by the 
-expression saggio was an idea of the liang of his time, to which the saggio might then have been the nearest equiva 
lent in European money that his hearers were likely to understand? Grant this and we can again cut all the 
calculations asto the real sense of Marco Polo’s figures down to say a sixth of the sums hitherto accepted as 
equivalents, and thus bring them within reasonable limits, and go a step further towards relieving him of the 
(?) undeserved soubriquet of Marco Milione, 

82 So faras Lcan judge the balis wasa ting note (of ten ounces), but itisa very difficult word: see Yule, 
Marco Polo, Vol. II. p. 169; Cathay, Vol. I. pp. 115 £., 128, 240; Vol. IL. pp. 289, 294, 481. 

33 Marco Polo, Vol. II. p. 169: Cathay, Vol. I. pp, 128, 153. Jehnson’s fersian Dict., 1952, calls tomén 
2a Persian word and says :— “* A myriad, 10,000. A sum of money equal to 10,000 Arabic silver drachmas, which 
are about one-third less than those of the Greeks; alsoasum equal to 15 dollars anda half (? 10,000 eash}. Dis- 
tricts into which a kingdom is divided, each being supposed to furnish 10,000 fighting men: when the city of 
Samarkand, for example, therefore, is put down for 7,000 tomdns, it implies that she holds 70,000 men ready to bear 
arms on the requisition of her sovereign. A large division of a tribe.’’ This description seems to fairly cover the 
general usage of the word. It is called tomand and tomond in Stevens, Guide, pp. 124, 129, 

3% Rumphius’ vernacular Chinese synonyms are tsjontsjo, tsjontsjit, zong2zt, tschonsidjit, tschongstdji, which, I 
suppose represent characters for some such word as chungchi or chungst. 

55 This may account for the jén being reckoned at about 5 grs., while the Adenanthera seed is reckoned af 
about + grs, 

36 This, of course, is wrong. 

37 At p, 221, op. cit., the Comdurt is eorrectly described, and it is noted that it is called Saga in Java, . 


‘ 
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Turning now to the countries south of China proper, and confining the research to the 
modern money and weights, we find from Ridgeway, pp. 158 f., who has rolfowed 
Msg. Taberdier, 1838, Msg. Pallegoixs, 1854, M. Moura, 1883, and M. Aymonier, 1885, the 
following illuminating tables as regards Chinese influence on modern Cambodian ideas 
of currency :— a 

Cambodian Denominations. 
1. Bullion. 
60 dong (sapec,3® tash) are 1 tien (mace) 
10 tien » i. string (tael) 
10 strings » L nén (bar of bullion) 
2. Account, 
10 li (cash) are 1 hun (candareen) 


10 hun » L chi (mace) 
10 chi » 1 denh (tael) 
10 denh » i nén (ting)? 


8. Weight Avoirdupois. 
10 hun (candareen) are 1 chi (mace) 


10 chi » L tomlong (tamliing, tael) 
16 tomlong » L xnéalt? (catty) 
100 néal » IL hap (pical, tan, shih) 


terete 


—# The text gives 600 sapecs to the tael, afact which appears to be accounted for later on in the text under the 
quotations as to Tongking money in the last Century. Cf. Aymonier, Voyage dans le Laos, Vol. I. pp. 28, 27. 
Yule’s ingenious suggestion for the word sapeca (Hobson-Jobson, s. v.), sapek, sapec, sapéque, cepayqua, is that it is 
Malay sa + pitiu, a string of pichis (pitis) or cash. Cf. Stevens, Guide, aute, Vol. XXVI. p. 328, who writes the word 
fotteeand petty. Yule’s conjecture is practically setat rest by the following valuable quotation from Mandelslé, Voyages 
and Travels nto the Hast Indies, B. T., 1699, p. 117, under date 1639:— ‘‘ By them (the Chineses) likewise comes the 
money hither (Java), which in the Malayan Language is called Cas, in Javan, Pity, and is current, not only at 
Bantam, and all the Isle of Java, but through all the neighbouring Islands. ’Tis a little thin plate made of Lead, 
and the Skum of Brass, so brittle, that letting fall a string of Caxaes, you shall break at least ten or twelve. They 
are made in the Town of Chincoa in China, and they are beholding to Wanty (? for Wanly), King of China, for them, 
who lived about the year 1590, and finding that the Casaes made by his predecessour Huyien, King of China, went 
not off, by reason the Chineses had so filled the adjacent Islands with them, he contrived this brittle money, which 
his Successour Humendon put forth, as it is now corrupted. It hath a four-square hole through it, at which 
they string them on a Straw; a siring of two hundred Cazaes, called Sata, is worth about three farthings sterling, and 
five Satas tyed together make a Sapocon, The Javians, when this money came first amongst them, were so cheated 
with the Novelty, that they would give six bags of Pepper for ten Sapocons, thirteen whereof amount to but a Crown. 
But they have had leisure enough to see their error; for in a short time, the Island was so filled with this stuff, 
that they were compelled absolutely to prohibit all trading, which so disparaged this money, that at present two 
Sacks of Pepper will scarce come for one hundred thousand Cawaes,” 

We seem here to have both the rise of the sapec and its depreciation fully accounted for. Huyien, Wanty, and 
Hamendon, ‘ Kings of China,” are, J fancy, the Ming Emperors, whose Nien Hao, or Reign Titles, are Lung K’ ing, 
1567-78, Wan Li, 1573-1620, and Tai Ch’ang, 1620-1. See Mayers, Chinese Reidler’s Manual, p. 878. But in Man- 
dvislo’s day, duriug the disruption caused by the fall of the Ming and the rise of the Ts’ing Dynasty (1628-44), there 
must have been some confusion as to who was “‘ King of China,’? Wan Li’s long reign would, of course, make his 
name well remembered. 

Since recording the above information, I have found the same story in different, and perhaps more interesting, 
detail in a Collection of Dutch Voyages, 1708, inserted (but ? interpolated) during an account of the First Voyage, 
1595-7, p. 199 ff. Sata there becomes sania (and at p. 197, but satita at p. 187) and sapocon becomes sapoorn 
(P by a misprint), but pity has its correct form pitis, Iam aso able to finally confirm Yule’s derivation from 
Moor’s Notices of the Indian Archipelago, 1887, p. 94, in an article entitled ‘* Short Account of the Island of Bali’’ 
from the Singapore Chronicle, June, 1830 :— 

“‘ The money current on Bali consists solely of Chinese pice with a hole in the centre, which have been intro- 
duced into Bali from time immemorial. They value them at half a cent and 600 of them may be obtained for a silver 
dollar. They, however, put them up in hundreds and thousands: 200 are called satah, and are equal to one rupee 
copper, and 1,000 are called sapaku, valued at five rupees.” 

In Vol, IL. of Raffle’s Java, p. 641, are described ancient Javan coins and Plate 87 gives several deted by natives 
from 861 to 1568. A.D, These are all evidently pitis, and in view of the information now given are worth examining, 
They form part only of a large collection made. 89 The Chinese denominations for ten taels, 


#0 Also 105 and 112 néal=1 picul; and according to Crawfurd (Siam, p. 516), 112, 148 and 150 eatties go to 


tue picul of various commodities. ; 
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For Laos, i. ¢., tue Shan Country under Cambodian and Chinese political influence, we 
see Chinese fidaciary influence clearly in the fellowing tables for “ Laos’ generally : — 


10 hun (candareen) are 1 chi (mace} 


10 chi » lL bat (tickal) 

4 bat » 1 damling (tamling, tael) . 
10 damling », L chang (catty) 
109 chang 55 L hap (picul) 


And in the following statement regarding “the South-West of the Country (Laos), 
Bassak, and Attopoen’’:— 
10 strings of cash (mace)* are 1 denh (tael} 
: 10 denk » 1 nén (bar of bullion) 


For Annam we havea most interesting table of weights in terms of the tael, there called 
incag and in translations a ‘‘nail’’ of bullion, while the nén, z. e., the bar of bullion, 
weighing tev taels, nails, or devng, becomes in translations a “loaf” of bullion. 


Annamese Table. 


a 


- luong eqnals } tael (i. e., a tickal) 


i) 39 99 (lang) 
»» (also dink) ,, ‘is 
A 

nén ae 


oe 5 10 ,, (ting) 


For Tongking in the last Century, there are the statements of Stevens, Guide, 1775, 
p. 129: — “Tonquin Weights. These are by the Chinese Dotchin (scale). . . . . Copper 
Cash are the only Coins here: 600 great, and 1000 small, Cash, are accounted one Maradoe.‘? 
The Price of Silver is always variable here, on Account of its rising and falling according 
tothe Quantity brought in. By this the Chinese make considerable Advantage. In the 
Year 1739 they allowed 283 Maradoes for 1 Bar or 10 Tale Silver, and in 1748, but 21 Mara- 
does. All the Mexico and Pillar** Dollars are run into Bar Silver without any Distinction. 
These Bars sbould weigh ten Tale each. . . . . Accounts are kept here in Tales, Mace and 
Candareens : all which are regulated by the Price of the Maradoes and Copper Cash.” 


ped tylr- 


fad pSlt pred payer do}, 


For Cochin-China generally Crawfurd, Siam, p. 516 ff., gives us information based on 
an Edict of 1818 A. D., which confirms that herein gathered as to the Farther Kast. He tells 
us that all “‘ the zine coin (sapecs), as well as the gold and silver ingots are struck at Cachaa, 
the Capital of Tonquin,” and from his other statements can be put together thc following 
tables, curiously combining the> vernacular and general commercial terminology already 
ascertained : — 

Cochin-Chinese Denominations. 


Bullion. 


ingot equals ¢ tael (2. ¢., tickal) 


| aM: mt (eed 


a3 os 
», (Cuong, dinh) = 
large ingot (nén, bar) ,, 


3) 
78°67 ors, (t.6., 1 tael) 
172°9 ers. (10 taels)*#4 


bat fad psn sPafp 
a Oy 





“1 By “string” in books is apparently intended sometimes a string of 100 cash (mace), and sometimes a string 
of 1,000 cash (tael). 

#2 This maradoe is clearly meant for the weight in bullion of the dollar, or about two tickals, or half a tacl. 
Now Stevens, Guide, 1775, p. 89, tells us that at Madras the ‘‘ Goa Pardoe’’ and the ‘‘new Mexico Dollar”? were 
each of the same valine and that the “new Pillar Dollar” was of but very little more, and so we may fairly gather 
that the ‘‘maradoe*’ was some local form of the Portuguese silver pardao; vide Yule, Hobson-Jobson, Supplt., s. v, 

42 Spanish, see Chalmers, Colonial Ourrency, p. 891 £. 

4¢ J. ¢., as nearly as local metallurgy would permit. 


i 
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Account, 
60 sapeks (cash) are 1 mas (mace) 
10 mas » 1 kwan or quon‘® (tael of account) 


2kwan8mas_ ,, 1! ingot (tael of weight) 


For the Archipelago there is a valuable contribution to medisval currency in Groeneveldt’s. 
*‘ Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca”? in Indo-China, 2nd Series, Vol. 1 p.177 
Speaking of Java, the Ying-yai Shéng-lan (1416 A.D.) is quoted as follows: — ‘‘In their 
trading transactions the Chinese copper cash of different Dynasties are current. .... Their 
weights are as follows: acati (kin) has twenty taels (liang), a tael sixteen ch’ien and a cl’iew 
four kobangs; a kobang is equal to 21875 fen, Chinese official weight, the chien is 8°75 fen, their 
tael is 1-4 Chinese taels and their cati has 28 Chinese taels, all in official weight of China.” 
Such is the text and there is a footnote (1879): — ‘‘ We have not been able to ascertain the 
official weights and measures of the Dynasty during which the above article was written, but 
we have been told by a very reliable native scholar, that the present Dynasty has made no 
change in this respect. Taking, therefore, the Institutions of the present Dynasty (Ta-Ch’ing 
Hwui-tien) as our guide we arrive at about the following values :— 

A Javanese cati equals 1-12 kilogr. 


A as tael »  0°056 - 
A oe chiien ,, 0°00035 ‘s 
A kobang »  0°000875  ,, 


For cati, tael, and ch’ien the author gives the Chinese names.” 


I do not understand why the author quoted has not translated ch’sen by mace, when he 
has translated kin by cati, and liang by tael, for it clearly was the mace. In the first place it 
was +1; of a tael, and a reference to the previous and succeeding sections of this Chapter will 
shew that that was a mace in the Archipelago and Indo-China.46 In the next place it was 
equal to “ 4 kodangs,” ¢. e., a mace, vide Stevens, Guide, 1775, p. 87 : — ‘* 4 Copang*? Acheen 
are 1 Mace (an imaginary Coin),” and Stevens further shews, loc. cit., that the Japanese 
kobang (222 grs. gold and also silver‘®) was also current among the Malays and was known to 
be a different thing from the Malay kupong :— “ They (at Malacca) have no particular Coins of 
their own : some few Dutch Schillings and Stivers are to be seen: the Rest are Gold as 
Coopangs, stamped, is 10 Dutch Dollars or 8 Spanish.” And p, 88:— ‘1 Japan Gold 
Coopang, stamped, is current for 80 Rix Dollars, unstamped is do. for 8 do.’’4? 


This notice, however, plunges us into the Malayan currencies, but I will not pursue the 
subject further here, as it will be discussed in the next section of this Chapter, except to point 
out that the currency noted, though expressed in Chinese terms, is not of the decimal Chinese 
scale but belongs to the general Malayo-Indo-Chinese system ; — the notice isin fact merely a 
Chinaman’s way of stating the currency he found in those parts, 


Far away on the other borders of the Chinese Empire, I have come across a curious reference 
to its influence on currency and weights. In Shaw’s Vocabulary of the Language of Eastern 


es The kwan of 600 sapeks is the “ string ” clearly, and I gather (p. 518) that 23%; tael of account = 1 tael ot 
weight was a law merely made for the benefit of the royal treasury, 

*6 See also Linschoten, p. 44, quoted by Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Mace: —1598. ‘Likewise a Tael of 
praapaeae oe ais Yule also quotes, loc, cit., s, v. Tael, De Bry, Indien Orientatis, 1599, Vol. IL. p. 64, to 
he same effect. 


*? Kupong, Duteh cupon, a copper money, estimated at 10 doits or the decimal of a Spanish dollar; Crawfurd, 
Malay Dict., s. v, 

= Lane-P oole, Coins and Medals, p. 283 f.; Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. COarelessness in Oriental words is 
engrained in European writers, Coins and Medals has Oho-bun and Ko-ban on p. 284 and Oho-bang and Ko-bang 
on p. 283. 

*8 See also Lockyer, Trade in India, p. 69: A. Hamilton, Fast Indies, Vol. II. p. 86: Chalmers, Colontal 


Currency, p- 882 £. The story of the depreciation of the Ja i i 
; panese kobang in the 17th Century is told at length in 
Raffles, Java, Vol. II, Appx. on Japan Trade. : / . 
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Turkistén, J. A. 8S. B., Pt. 1., Extra Number, 1878, p. 69 f., it is recorded that “tangah is a 
money of account used in Turkist4n, consisting of 25 small copper ‘cash’ of Chinese make with 
square holes through them, called dahehén,®° each of which is worth two pul, imaginary coin. 
The value of the tangah varies constantly in the ddzdérs, according to the number of tangahs 
that may be given for a kurs,a Chinese silver ingot weighing about 2 Ibs.5! and worth about 
170 Rupees. Sometimes the number reaches 1100 and sometimes falls as low as 800. ars 
The Khiésan tangah consists of 50 copper shuchdn, which are slightly smaller than the Yarkand 
dahchén. Consequently a Khésan tangak is‘worth nearly twice as much as a Yarkand or 
Kashghar one.” But at p. 59 we find ‘‘pwl,52 a copper coin, the 50th part of a tangah, which 
= 5 pence about; also money in general.’ This'information is a little uncertain, bat we have 
a clear reference of Turki to Chinese standards. 


It is often difficult to determine the language or dialect that travellers across the Asiatic 
Continent are using, when detailing their monetary transactions en route, prices, and so on. 
Usually their attempts at describing the currency results in a jumble of terms, due, no doubt, 
to their interpreters’ notions of making them understand it. Witness the following statement 
of Littledale, Journey Across Tibet in the Geographical Journal, 1896, Vol. VII. p. 456:— 
‘«Theoretically the Chinese monetary system is very convenient: 10 fen =1 miscal, and 
10 miscal = 1 seer; but unfortunately all payments are made in tengahs, sixteen of which go to 
a seer in Kashgar and only eight in Khotan, so confusion results.” Here fen is Chinese: miscal 
is Arabic and now Asiatic Muhammadan: seer is Indian. Apparently what is intended is that 
10 fén (candareen) == 1 ch‘en (mace): 10 ch‘en = 1 Liang (tael), which would make the Turki 
sér to be a very different weight from the Indian sér. 


Mr. Littledale, following the example of many another traveller, sometimes uses (pp. 456, 
468) the terms of English money to express his statements of prices and sometimes those of 
Indian money (pp. 469, 473). But on p. 473 he says: — “I wrote, proposing to give to their 
temples fifty silver yamboos (1 yamboo == £8 or £9) if they would allow us to pass throngh 
Lhasa and’go to Sikkim.” As regards the term yamboo we get-an explanation from Dr. Sven 
Hedin’s horrible Journey through the Takla-Makan Desert, Chinese Turkistan, in op. cit., 1896, 
Vol. VIII. p. 365: “He brought back all my money (Chinese jambor and Kashgarian 
tengehs).”’ 


The yamboo™® or jambor would appear then to be an ingot of silver about half the value of 
a, kurs, and the remarks of these travellers justify Shaw both as to facts and to the influence of 
Chinese currency in those parts. 


5. 
| Malay Weights. 


We have just seen (ante, p. 33) from a Chinese account of the XVth Century A. D., that 
the Malay ponderary table of that period can be stated as follows : — 


4, kobangs are 1 mace 
16 mace » J tael 
20 tael » iL catty 


é Sian J 2 P 5 Ladin ¥ 


% 


Bo J, e., the tanga is fhe quarter mace. 8 Say c. 2 catties (kin) or 80 taels (liang), 


82 Apparently there is a confusion here between the pul of account and ‘the pul (fuls, fals) a copper coin of 
Western. origin. : 
68 The word appears to be Tibetan ( = silver piece): Terrien de la Couperie, Catalogue of Chinese Cotss, p, xx 


{ 
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This is identical with the Siamese, i.e., Continental Indo-Chinese, quaternary 
scale, thus : — 








XYVth Cent. Malay. | Siamese Quaternary. 


2 song*pé are 1] flang : 


ere paenciess sea aus fake sp. “Dealing 
4 kobang are 1 mace... ee als: 4 songp‘é ,, 1 salting 
4 galing ,, 1 tickal 
sdanGabeuedemuaesetes eee «2d i 
16 mace are I tael... oe bas ..| 16 saling ,, I tael 


20 tael ,, 1 catty ats wus we 20 tael » L catty 


Na a a 
The kobang therefore represents 2 p‘é or half a filang. 


The above table applies to Java, and that there was no difference in denominations in 
Acheen (Sumatra) up to c, 1833, or perhaps up to 1858, can be gathered from Thomas’ Bd. of 
Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 115, which gives: — “Tale of 16 mace or 64 copangs.” But his 
table goes on to say “‘ Catty = 100 tales or 20 buncals (dbingkal),’ and he gives the weight of 
the catty at 2 Ibs. 1 oz. 14} drs. av. or nearly double the Chinese catty of 13 lbs. av., 7. ¢., this 
modern Achinese catty is practically the Siamese catty. The calculation also greatly 
reduces the weight of the tael below that of the Chinese tael (c. 580 grs,) and makes 
it only 148°2 grs. 

These statements lead to the consideration that among a people chiefly occupying a very 
large Archipelago a great variety in the actual weights of the standard denominations may be 
looked for.54 

Such indeed is to be found among the Malay populations, making a study of their system 
somewhat puzzling and difficult. Thus, from the work just quoted, loc. cit., we can gather 
the following table of the weights of the tael at various points in the Malay Archipelago about 
1833: — 


Acheen .. eee .. Sumatra ... aes . grs. 148:2 
Amboyna ... Sug ..« Moluccas ... ses ee 5 405°35 
Banjarmassin «. Borneo... Seg oe) = gg Ss HL A 
Bantam ..: ose vee «JAVA ae hes see: 86g OD 
Bencoolen... se .. Sumatra .,. wee PI si31>) 
Macassar ... Sei w. Celebes... are ase gg~S («G14 


Naial sa ate e.. Sumatra ... ee ese SOB 

Palimbong das «. Sumatra ... sas vee ng Ss DADA, 
While for Cachao (Tongking) is given 590°7 grs. and for China 579°84 grs. (the usual 
standard).5 ‘The catty is, in the Archipelago, no steadier, thus : — 


Acheen ... lus ... Sumatra ... so -- Ibs. 2 oz. 1 drs, 144 
Banda ... =e ..- Moluceas ... ae sae tp: “On ay 7 ge AO 
Banjarmassin ... .. Borneo ... ee ca og SE ag Oe ds 


PG he ie an Cay ee Mee i Re en Fe ee 

5& Crawifurd, Indian Archipelago, Vol. I, p, 271: Marsden, Sumatra, p. 171: Stevens, Guide, pp. 87 £., 127 ff: 
Lockyer, Trade in India, pp. 42, 68, 70. ; 

56 There is more method in all this variety than would at first appear. The existing Singapore bdngkal, or tael 
of weight is 832 grs. and equals, of set purpose, 2 standard dollars of 416 grs. each. Similarly all these tael areighte 
except that of Acheen, which is the only indigenous one, and that of Natal, which follows the modern Chinese refer 
to the standard dollars of c. 416 grs. in some fixed proportion; e. g., the Banjarmassin, Macassar, and Beaccolan 
weight equals 1 dollar; the Amboyna weight equals 1} dollar; the Bantam weight equals 24 dollars; and the 
Palimbong weight equals 23 dollars, 
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Bantam ane wee SAVE aoe isk .. lbs. 1 oz. 2 drs, 2 
Batavia ... ees ww. «da soe eee ise. “ap. Soo OO Gy, 
Bencoolen... wat ... Sumatra ... ase i, Se cae a, ee ee. CO 
Macassar ... ae we Celebes oe a ie (gh ke Be Or ae SB 
Natal wa Hi .-. Sumatra ... sa Sh. a ay OO us «(8 
Singapore... sae .. straits eee ee eee 29 1 2? o 29 oF 


While for what may be termed the Continental Malay and other States we find the catty 
stated as follows : — 


Malacca sve pat wae ie wae aa o. lbs. 2 oz. 0 drs. 12 
Penang Bo ne non aes she oe <a. 46, Ep DO ge, BE 
Siam pei ies wae weg ee sae des. ago, oh ee SS a: CES 
China bag ve ate aoa eee ssi sae. Se cag DB Sy. 20 


It is clear then that in order to arrive at any definite idea of the rise of the modern 
Malay bullion weight system, we must trust rather to the denominations themselves 
than to the actual weights they now represent in various places for various articles of 


commerce. 
What the denominations were in Prinsep’s time can be partly seen from the following 
table compiled on the information given loc, cit. :-— 


kobang X mace X tael X buncal X catty X pecul xX bahar56 


Acheen ie 4 16 5 20 200 ass 1 
Amboyna ae ee 16 1 bes ae ses wile 
Banda... ae ve Leia a _ 100 ay 1 
Banjarmassin ... des 16 10 we 100 1 —_ 
Bantam or -_ ons ae see 100 3 1 
Bencoolen ee we 16 ies 1L Sa nue 
Cachao (Tongking) ...(100 cash) 10 16 ns 100 1 sie 
China, ... oe ee 10 16 sae 100 1 vad 
Macassar sue re 16 P10 ie 100 1 ius 
Malacca te ove 16 (2057 née 100 3 1 
Palimbong ... aia 10 1 jas ee cae wae 
Penang des diate aes ‘ss pam 100 3 1 
Siam... s we 20 = 50 ys 
Singapore... ie se es set 100 1 see 


As, in books, weights are sometimes stated in vernacular terms, sometimes in the inter- 
national commercial terms, and sometimes in a mixiureof both, it is necessary before proceeding 
further to give a comparative statement of the vernacular and commercial terms.5® 





56 This table must be read “‘kobang 4 * mace 16 X tael 5 X buncal 20 * catty 200 (* pecul 0) = 1 bahar: 
and so on. 

57 Tn this case 20 buncals = 1 catty of 2 Ibs. and over; @. ¢., the Siamese catty; so that 10 bdngkal would equal 
a Chinese catty. 

5§ Té is possible that my rendering of Malay terms may give rise fo criticism, AII I have fo say is that the 
authorities on the subject never agree, — old or new, — owing tothe great variety of dialects and the absence 
apparently of any standard dialect. I have before me the Malayu Vocabulary, 1810, Raffles, 1814, Crawfurd, 1852, 
Swettenham, 1881, Maxwell, 1882. Swettenham and the Malayu Vocabulary give the vernacular, and even in that do 
notagree. The careful Crawfurd varies in orthography in the two halves of his Dictionary, Sir Frank Swettenham 
and Sir William Maxwell], the two contemporary authors, differ as often as not in the words required here - be 
accurately represented. 
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be imei eee int 


Malay Vernacular. International Commercial. 

Pe en a AP ee eS ee IE ee ee eT eee eae 

pitis, pichis ve ane ae w»| cash5? 

saga sae sie soe wes ...| - ratty, rati, also candareen 

kéndari, kindart... ees eee «.| Candareen 

kupong, kiipang... ... «4. = oes} += Cobang,®* copang, kobang 

miyam,maés ... ea sae ..{ mace, mas 

tahil, tail... ose ee ie: .».| tael, tale 

bingkal ... ve me os | buncal 

kati oes ae ase oes | catty 

pikil ae me” ee eae «| picul, pecal 

bahar, bharA’ owe ae eee ..| bahar, bar 

kéyan a... yr .» «| COyan, quoyane, quoin 





Sea estate ateceneneetatee: 


Having collected evidence from the XVth Century A. D., and in the XIXth Century 
between 1833 and 1858, and having arrived at an idea of the relation of commercial to verna-~ 
cular terms, I may ‘now proceed to the evidence available to me for the periods between 
these dates and up to the present time. 


Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s, v., candareen, quotes A. Nunes, 1554, p. 39, to the following effect 
for Malacca : — 


5 cimduryns are 1 cupong 


4 cupong » IL maz 

4 maz »» 1 paual® 
4 paual » . tael 

20 tael » 1 cate 


Capt. T. Davis in Purchas, Vol. I, p, 128, 1599, is quoted by Yule, Hobsen-Jobson, 
s. v, tael, to the following effect : —~ 


J 


400 cashes are 1 cowpan 
4 cowpans ,, 1 mas 
4 masses , 1 perdaw® 
4 perdaws ,, 1 tayel 


FE i tei eae 


59 Clearly so from Stevens, Guide, p. 87: —‘* Their Money (Acheen) is in Mace and Cash: The Mace is a Gold- 
Coin, about the size of a Twopenny-Piece but thinner, weighing about nine Grains ; the Cash is a small Piece of 
Lead, 2500 of which tistially pass for a Mace, but that often varies, 7 or $00 in a Mace.” Lockyer has (Trade, p. 42) 
1400 and 1600 ‘* Leaden Cash (i. ¢., pitis) per Mace”’ in 1711, and 1500 as ‘‘ the Number allowed in Accounts,” Alex, 
Hamilton, Hast Indies, Vol. IL. p. 109, talks of ‘ Leaden Money called Cash” at Acheen, 1200 to 1600 to the * Mace 
or Masscie,” Lastly Mandelelé, Travels, 1639, p. 117, has: —“‘ By them (the Chineses) likewise comes the money 
hither (Java) which in the Malayan Language is called Cas and in Javan Pity.” 

°° Copong in Lockyer, Trade, p. 42: kepping in Marsden, Sumatra, p. 171: képeng in Raffles, Java, Vol. IT., 
Appx., p. oxli. ; cupang, keping, capang, kapang in Chalmers, Colontal Currency, p. 382 f. For other forms, see later 
on in the text, 

*. Whatever this word may he etymologically itis the Siamese tickal here in practice, which by the way is recog- 
nised in Crawfurd’s Malay Dict., 1852, s, v, tikal, as “a silver coin or weight of Siam, weighing 225} grs. English,’’ 
But see later on in the text. 

62 Oddly enough, s. », mace, Yule gives quite a different rendering, using mazes, cupdes and cupZo, 

5 Pardao: see Yule, Hobson-Jobson, Supplt, s, v. 7 
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Tea Collection ef Voyages undertaken by the Dutch Lust India Compuny, 1708, there is an 
Appendix (p. 245 ff.) to the First Voyage, 1595-7, “ Of the Weights, Measures and Coyn of the 
ast Indies.’’ From the statements in this Appendix can be worked out the following tabie : — 


A. — Malayan Weights. 


22 Tayels® are 1 Cate® 
200 Cates » L Bahar 


B.— Chinese, i. ¢., Commercial Weights. 


10 Conduris (candareens) are 1 Mase 


10 Mase® >» L Tayel 
16 Tavels » 1 Cate 

100 Chinese Cates® » Ll Picol 
3 Picols » 1 Bahar 


Out of Lockyer’s statements in Trade in Iadia, 1711, p. 42, can be gathered the follow- 
ing as a table for Acheen : — 


A. 
4 copong are 1 mace 
16 mace », a tale 
B. 
3 tale are 1 buncadé 
20 bunecalls >, 1 catty Mallay 


200 catty Mallay ,, 1 bahar==38 Pecull China 
And for Malacea, p. 70:— 


16 mace are 1 buncall 
(? 20 buncalls) ,, 1 catty 
109 catties » L pecull (187% Ibs.) 
3 peculls , 2 bahar 


From Alexander Hamilton, Appx. to Vol. Il. pp. $f. of his Hast Indies, 17389, we can 
taake out the following statements :— 
For Acheen weights : — 
20 bankaals make 1 catty 
For Acheeén coins : — 


1200-1600 cash make 1 mace 
i6 mace ,, 1 tayel 


For Johore coins : — 
4 coupang make I macie (gold) 
For Java and Malacea, Avoirdupois weights 7 — 
40 pecul make 1 quoin (koyan) 





6 I, ¢., for metals and fine goods: 26 taels per catty for coarse goods, and 14 taels at Malacca. 
85 Catt, pp. 147, 157: cart, p. 198 (? by a misprint). : 

6 Bar on pp. 274, 281, 288, relating to the Second Voyage, 1598. 

87 In Bantam, 8 mace to a teel. 6 “ And 662 Malay catties,”’ 

88 Lockyer always takes the “‘ common China Pecull’’ at 182 lbs, 
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From Stevens, Guide, 1775, we get a variety of statements, and for Acheon the following 
table can be made out from p. 8770 :— 


4 copang are | mace 
16 mace _,, 1 tael (of Acheen’ 
5 tael _» 1 buncal 
20 buneal?! ,, 1 catty’ (Chinese) 
100 catties ,, 1 pical 
8 picul ,, 1 bahar’? 


4 ‘; . « ° 
For Malacca we are given for avoirdupois weights, p. 127 :— 


16 tales are l catty 
100 catties ,, 1 pecul (135 lbs. av.) 
3 pecul ,, 1 bahar 


And for gold weights :— 


16 miams are 1 buncal 
20 buncals ,, 1 catty 


From the Burma-Malayu Vocabulary, 1810, p. 129, we can extract the following tables: — 


16 saga'4 are 1 kindari 
4 kindari ,, 1 maéyam 
4 mayam , 1 jampal 
4 jampal®,, 1 biingkal 
20 biingkal ,, 1 kati 
100 kati >> 4 pikal 


After stating in a footnote that “the diéngkal and m@yam differ in some degree from the 
words inserted as their synonyms,” wviz., del and més, it goes on to say:— 


10 mis are | tdel? 
16 tiel ,, 1 catty 
rere REALE ALC REO Ayre SeRatanatninstisnhojei mehr neta etermstianaennsprtn panne rriamreanteeneinnnsnthsnpennmh.aijsninanay 

70 Stevens is here as puzzling and delightful with his Anglo-Indianisms as ever, Thus we have “A Dutch 
Dollar is § Tangoes or Schillings. A Tangoe is 6 Stivers or 3 double Keys or Cash.”’ The tangoe is a form of our 
old friend the tankd, vide p. 127 : — ‘‘ Goa Coins ; 80 Leader (? leaden) Rees (reis) are 1 Tango, 5 Tangos ave 1 Pardav 
ot Xeraphin.” The ‘‘ double Key” isa curious instance of “ Hobson-Jobson,’’ though not noted by Yule. It is the 
Dutch dubbeltje of 2 stuyvers (stivers) known to Oriental merchants as doubleky in various spellings: Stevens, Guide, 
p. 12%: Lockyer, Trade, p. 69: Chalmers, Colonial Currency, p, 382 f, : Rafites, Java, Vol. II., Appx., p. elxvii. 

“1 “ The true Standard of a Buncallis 80 Mace or 5 Tale; although in Trade, Merchants make their Buneall 
heavier or lighter, as they please. .... VW. B.— As the Buneall is bigger or less, so must the Catty be,’? Op. cit., 
Loe, cit, 

*2 Stated at 14 Ibs, At p. 123, we have the same statement, and then find Stevens practically copying Lockyer 
Trade wn India, 1711, p. 43, and saying: —~ “14 Catty, Chinese Weight, is commonly reckoned 1 Malaya Catty, 
which makes 8 Chinese Peculls equal to 1 Malaya Bahar; in which there is a Loss to the Buyer of 2 Catties ee 
latter being but 3951b. Care must be taken of this, it being an Imposition.” Care by the merchant, that is Sa 
to gr a warning that commercial swindling has at times to do with the reports as to bullion weights by 
travellers. ) 

78 Stated also to be 200 “Catty of Acheon” and then called “one Bbhar Molay or 3 Pecul China,’’ Also 
240 catties at Salangore (p. 128), where Stevens tells us : — “ The Malacca Bahar of 300 Catties is Bomebsmes used 
in selling : and it is therefore necessary in Bargains to mention what Bahar you agree for.” 

it Here, I suspect, used in its proper sense of “ rice-seed.”” 

76 Crawfurd, Malay Dict., 1852, has “Jampal. Javanese. A weight and money, estimated at half a Spanish 


dollar, %. e., a tickal.” The Vocabulary defines it as “a rupee weight,” Maxwell, Malay Munual, 1882 p. 142 
says :~-‘' Silver coins used in weighing gold : — . : ele ea 


2 penjuru=1 piah = weight 1 mayam 
4 piah = =1 jampal = weight 4 mayam 
2jcempal =lreal == weight 8 mayam. 


6 Or tial, as itis written in English characters, but tel in the vernacular. 
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The statements in Marsden, Sumatra, 1811, p. 171," afford the following table: — 


24 saga timbangan’9 are 1 mas 
12} saga puku’ » do. 
16 mas » 1 tail ( = here bangkal) 


Milburn, Oriental Commerce, 1818, Vol. II. p.329, as quoted by Yule, Hobson-Jadson, 
s. 1. mace, gives a very complete table for Acheen : — 


4 copangs are 1 mace 

5 mace™ ,, 1 mayam 
16 mayam ,, 1 tale 

5 tales » 1 baneal 
2U bancals ,, 1 catty 
290 ecatties ,, 1 bahar 


Raffles, Java, 1814, Vol. II., Appx., p. clxv., gives us : — 


100 Chinese kati are 1 pikul 
30 pikul$l » L koyan 


Crawfurd, Indian Archipelago, 1820, Vol. I. p. 271,8* has :— 


10 bungkal (here tael) are 1 kati 
100 kati » t pikul 
30 pikuls3 » lL koyan* 


In Newbold, Account of Johole (J. A.S. B., 1838, and in Moor, Imlian Archipelago, Appx., 
p. 70), there is information which explains much that has gone before in this Section, and 
indeed in this Chapter. ‘* After the adherent first particles of the sand have been removed, it 
(gold dust) is weighed into quantities, generally of one tael each,®* which are carefully folded 
up in small pieces of cloth. These packets constitute the Bunkals of commerce... .. 
The Bunkals are, as in Sumatra, frequently used as currency instead of coin. The 
weights . .. . areas follow :— 


2 small saga (saga kechil)§* are 1 large saga (saga besar)®? 





8 saga besar » iL maiam 
15 maiam »  tael or bunkal 
33 
20 taels » L catty 
77 In Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 172. 78 Abrus precatorius. 


"9 Adexanthera pavonina, 

80 The confusion here is between the genuine Acheen scale: — 4kupongs 1 mace, 16 mace 1 tael, 5 tael 1 bisigkal, 
20 Utingkal lcatty, . . . . andthe Sino-Malayan scale:~-16 mace 1 tael, 20 tael 1 catty. Milburn has in fact 
stated two separate concurrent scales as parts of one, coming to grief over the fact that méyam (mace) is used in 
each though not to mean the same intrinsic weight. 

$1 Also 27 and 28 pikiils, 82 In Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 170 £. 

83 Also 20, 27, 28 and 40: but it is the commercial picul of 183} lbs. av. : 

8 Jt is rather late in the day to point out that cash, candareen, mace, tael, catty and picul are not Chinese words, 
nor even of Chinese origin, and represent nothing that is indigenous to China. They are Indo-European commercial 
terms, partly of Indian and partly of Malay origin, adapted by traders and merchants to all the local weights they 
found it necessary to use and to reduce to common denominatora for conyenience of traffic. They are as purely inter- 
national conventional terms in China as in the Malay Archipelago and elsewhere. In the days of Crawfurd, Marsden 
and contemporary and previous writers, it was no doubt thought that at any rate the most prominent standards, 
tael and catty, were Chinese; and the reason for my so strongly stating the facts in this note nowis that I perceive 
that Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, 1892, accepts the former view and bases an argument on it at pp. 170 ff. 

8 Crawfurd, Malay Dict., 1852, describes bdénghkal as *‘ the same with idhit.” Raffles, Java, 1814, Vol. I. p. 204, 
speaks of bengkals or tahils in sefaxring te remittances of gold bullion from Borneo. 

86 Abrus precatorius. 87 Adenanthera pavonina. 
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Newbold adds “at Malacca 10 saga besar or 4 kupangs are equal to 1 maiam.” 
The existing tables are thus stated in the Singapore and Straits Directory P83 1888, p. 34:— 


A.—Bullion Weigths. 


12 saga 1 mayam _— ers, o2 
16 mayam 1 bongkal ,, 832 
12 bongkal 1 kati 3» 9,984 
B. — Commercial Weights. 
16 tahil 1 kati Ibs. av. li 


100 kati 1 pikul® ,, ,, 1334 
3 pikul I bhara  ,, gs 400 
40 pikul 1 koyan , ,, 6,833) 


We have already seen, in this Section of this work, in the table enlled from the First 
Dutch Voyage to the Hast Indies, 1595-7, that those early traders gathered from the Malays 
they met with a Chinese table of commercial weights as known to the Malays identical 
with that still in use. We have also seen, from Stevens’ Table of 1775 and the Maluyy 
Vocabulary, footnote to its Table of 1810, notices of what may be called the Chinese scale in 
use in the Indian Archipelago, while Chinese influence crops up in the commercial scale just 
quoted as in use in the Straits Settlements in 1883. So it will be of valne here to trace turther 
Chinese intluence ou commercial measures in the Archipelago generally. 


In Yule’s Hobdson-Jobson, s. v. candareen, is given the general Chinese-Malay scale thus, 
from Fryer, Mast Indies, for say 1673 as follows : — 


10 Cash is 1 Quandreen 

10 Quandreens ,, 1 Mass (in silver) 
10 Mass 3, 1 Teen (? Taie) 
16 Taies » 1 Cattie 


Again from a paper by J. Hunt on the Sulo®% Archipelago in Moor’s Indian Archipriuzo, — 
Appx., p. 45, under date c, 1814, we are told that “the China weights are in universal use 
here; the catty is regulated at 23 Spanish dollars, but they have particular names for the 
subdivisions.” We can also get from this source so essentially a Chinese table as this: — 


10 mnhuks®?? = 1 chuchuk = 1 candareen 
10 chuchuks = 1 amas a 1 mace 
10 amas® == ] tael 
16 taels = 1 catty 
5 eatties == ] babut 2 
10 babuts = 1] Jaxa% = 50 catties 
2 laxas == ] picul == (100 catties) 


Side by side with this there is given a table for capacities, which is Malay altogether :— 
Half a cocoanut-shell = 1 panchang 


8. panchangs == 1 gantong = 4 catties 
10 gantongs = 1 raga 
24 ragas == 1 picul 











ein 





® So also Swettenham, Vocabulary, 1881, Vol. IL, Appx. on Currency, ete. : Maxwell, Malay Manual, 1882, Dp. Lit. 
89 Therefore the sagd == 3°25 ors., and so represents the local candareen. 
% The influence so far may be, and would probably be gexerally called, Chinese, but strictly, I think, it is the 


general Far-Eastern commercial influence on China merchants that has brought about the 16 taels to the catty 
rather than the other way round. ‘ 


91 Sala, Solo, Sulu; see Crawfurd, Malay Dict, s. vv. 
52 J, e., cash, a T, é., mds = mace. , 


% J. ¢.,.a derivative of lakshaz=likh, not necessarily meaning 100,000 outside of India proper, butany large 
number from 1,000 to several millions, 
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To clinch this point and clear it up at the same time, in the Straits Settlements Directory 
for 1883, loc. cit., the weights for opium are given in terms of the Sino-Cambodian (ante, 
pp. 14 ff., 34 ff.) scale thus : — 

10 Tee are 1 Hoon® 
10 Hoon ,, 1 Chee 
10 Chee ,, 1 Tahil 


Lastly, there is a fine specimen of mixed influence, Spanish, Malay, Chinese and Com- 
mercial, in the statements for Manilla for 1775 by Stevens, Guzde, p. 127, which ran thus: — 


Manilla Weights. 


16 Ounces are I 1b.,°6 by which all sorts of Goods are weighed 
10 a » IL Tale of Gold Weight*? 
il 3 » L Tale of Silk and other Things 
9 ‘3 », 1 Punto? of Gold and Silver Thread 
22 re » L Catty% 
1 us » lL Mexico Dollar in Weight®? 
1 Manilla Pound®? makes 1 lb. 08 dec. Avoirdupoise 
8 Ounces are a Mark of Silver® 


The existing British Colonial denominations for money, which differ radically in Penang 
from Singapore and Malacca (vide Swettenham, Vocabulary, Vol. IL, Appx. on Currency, 
Weights and Measures), is a mixture of foreign adopted terms, modern newly-coined vernacular 
terms, and the real vernacular terms, — all applied to the dollar and its parts, — and of course 


is of no help to the present argument, thus : — 
) Singapore and Malacca, 
4 duit (} cent) are 1 sen (1 cent) 


22 sen » L wang (22 cents) 
10 wang », 1 suku (25 cents) 
4 suku » i ringgit (1 dollar) 


Penang and Province Wellesley. 


10 duit (cent) are 1 anne: (10 cents) 
124 duit » 1 tali (124 cents) 
2 tali x, L suku (25 cents) 
4 suku » 1 ringgit (dollar) 


We have now followed the Malay and Far Eastern Commercial ponderary terminology 
from a mention of it by a Chinese author of the XVih Century step by step to the present day 
through all parts of the Archipelago and its surroundings occupied by the Malays. We have fol- 
lowed it also through the renderings of it by English, French, Dutch, Portuguese and Spanish 
writers and observers, and despite the mistakes they are likely to have made and no doubt have 
‘made, and the naturally great variety caused by the conditions in the actual vernacular terms and 
their senses, it seems to me to be clear that the main points have remained the same 
throughout. These main points are just those that have been observed already in this Chapter 
in regard to the Far-Hastern Continental nations; viz., (ij) that the Malayan and Far- 
Eastern Commercial Scales as such can be clearly separated from the concurrent 
modern Chinese Decimal Scale; (ii) that the Malayan Scale is virtually the samo as 
the Far-Eastern Continental Scale; (iii) that the Indian and Far-Bastern Scales, 





95 Swettenham, Vocabular ) 1881, Yol. II., Appx. on Currency, ete., only gives hum, chi, tahit, 
96 Spanish, 97 Chinese, ¢. ¢., 10 ounces silver = 1 tael of gold ; i. ¢., gold is to silver as 10 to 1. 


% Malay. 83 Commercial, 
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including the Malayan, are all derived from one original source ; (iv) that all the Seales 
can be stated in terms generally of each other, thus :— : 


























aon Per ‘Lan. Burmese. Indian. | Malayan. Commercial, 190 
-_—__ nnn eee 

chu ...| bin ... as) F WE ue woe | raktika ...| Kéndari (sagi) | candareen 

hwa Spe. ees scl PO. de = sete ere (paye) 

che... ...| fdang sel MO Ses re saheue kupong _,.. | (copang) 

liang ...| saliing ...| mat... .-. | masha .. | mayam ... | mace 

kin... sa) DAG. dies o| Kyat... ...| karshat ..| tahil, tail... | tickal 

yuen ..| tamliing? ...| b6(1)? ..| pala ... ...| bingkal —,,, | tael8 

hwan ...| chang ...| pekbas w.. | Visad ...| kath... ...| catty (viss) 
waves hap ... re swan sseues pikil... «| picul 


a a ae ae ee Tone een ee OI eT ee eae eee RE NT eee eee eee 

We have seen already how it is that the Far-Hastern Continental System may be traced to 
an Indian source, and it will now be seen that the Malayan System is traceable in precisely 
the same way on its own account. The tracing of the connection between the Far-Eastern 
Continental Scale and the ancient Indian ordinary Scale was effected by shewing that the 
number of conventional standard seeds in the Burmese 26(2) was identical with that in the 
Indian pala, and that the d0(2) equalled the pala both in practice and by etymology. 


The indigenous Malay scale is that of kupong, madyam, tdhil, bingkal, or kéndart (saga), 
kupong, mdyam, bungkal, and we have seen how it was that the commercial tael (or ¢dhil) and 
the dingkal became mixed up, in certain cases. The kupong in the Acheen scales took the 
place of the kéndari elsewhere and the kéndari has always been the conventional standard seed 
of the Malays, being equal to the double raktikd of the ancient Indian jewellers, which ran 320 
to the pala and was equal to the seed of the Adenanthera pavonina, and this the kéndart itself 


actually was. 


Now throughout the mad muddle of the Malay scales above given it will be found, on 
close examination and separation from the concurrent and confusing Malayan versions of the 
Chinese Decimal Scale, that there is a clear and distinct method in the madness thereof. 
Confining ourselves strictly to the indigenous Malay scales, we find the Acheen scales of Lockyer, 
1711, Steven’s, 1775, Milburn, 1813, Prinsep, 1833, to be the same throughout, thus : — 


Acheen Scale, 


4 kupong are 1 miyam 
16 mayam ,, 1 tahil 
§ tthil ,, 1 bingkal 


Parone ses 


' .. 820 kupong ,, 1 bingkal 


a a 

10@ This extended to Japan ; vide Appx, on Japan Trade to Raffles, Java, Vol. IT., p. xviii. : — ‘In the beginning 
the returns from Japan consisted of silver and copper; and the former, being coined, was received according to 
current value in that country, where the coins and weights go by the same names as in China, viz., kutis, tahils, mcs, 
and kandarins. Ten mas were worth a tahil and 16 tahil a katt.’ For the true relative positions of the inter- 
mediate denominations, see later on in the text. 

1 The kérsha, through the kasu, kda, +. e., cash, has become degraded to a varying and indefinite amount below 
the candareen.., 

2 The tamling represents the Shan taung, 4 tickals, and so does the buéngkal, while the bé(1) represents 5 tickals 

5 Tael represents both the ¢d4hil and the bilngkal, and strictly nowadays the bangkal of weight and the tani. 

* Pékp4 and visd are strictly a little more than the chang and katé: about one fourth. Copang in the sense 
used in the table is confined to Malayan countries and is there only partially used, 
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For Malacca Nunes gives us in 1554 :— 


Malacca Scale, 
5 kéndari are 1 kupong 
4 kupong ,, 1 m&yam 
4 mayam ,, 1 pauald 
4 paual >, . tael (bingkal) 


. 320 kéndari ,, 1 bingkal 
Now we have seen (ante, Vol. XXVI. p. 318) that the ancient Indian ordinary scale ran 
thus :— 
®) raktikas are 1 masha 
16 mashas ,, 1 karsha 
4 karshas ,, 1 pala 





.. 320 raktikds ,, 1 pala 


These raktikis are double raltikds, 7. 2.,kéndaris in general Malay parlance and the kupongs 
of the Achinese scales, 


The common basis of the ancient Indian and the old Malayan scales is thus even clearer 
than is that of the Burman and ancient Indian scales, and I do not think that I conld more 
clearly express the inter-relation and common origin of the Indian, Further-Indian 
and Malayan Scales than by presenting them, on the above facts and those gathered in the 
previous Sections of this Chapter, in the following form : — 


Seale of 8320 Standard Seeds.® 
(Adenanthera pavonina or double Abrus precatorius.) 














Further-Indian, 
Indian, Malayan. 
Burmese. Siamese- Cambodian. 
[ A & 
raktika? ... woe] yweji8 ese “ hin? wee ..| kéndart 
@sevwateeeoune 4, pé ese Ses 5 pé ° ees ®@ee SSS en OGeogsuve 
Lelsasces ees mit eae ..| 2 fiang cule ies 5 kupong 


2 
5 masha ... we} 2 mat eek ..| 2 salting ... ...| & mayam 
16 kirsha ace ees 4, ky at eee woe 4, bat eee eee 4, tahil 
4 pala we «swe | «68 DOM) Cidw«aC ( Ct OA tamliing .. | «30 btingkal 


ARIE 
ed ed ——— 


320 320 320 320 


enema | 
The above table shews the upper and lower denominations to be the same in all the scales, 


but the intermediate denominations to vary considerably. By shewing the scale in the following 
manner the nominal relative place.of each denomination becomes at once apparent : — 


India ves eax raktika 











Burma... sue yweji 
Siam-Cambodia .., hin + Seeds 1 
Malay  ... on kéndart 
Burma is Si pe See pie “255 4 


ee NT a ae ae eT Sn Ae 
5 Is it possible that paual is a reminiscence of pala and bé(I) ? 


6 Read this table thus: — raktikfs 5 x mashas 16 x kfrshas 4 = 1 pala = 320 seeds. 
7 I. e., the double raktiké : ante, Vol. XXVI. p. 318, % I. ¢., the double ywe = Adenanthera pavonina seed. 


® See the French table given ante, p.5: the Ain is undoubtedly the candareen = Adenanthera seed: vide 
ante, p. 5, note 38, 
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India cis os masha 

Siam-Cambodia ...  pé ... Seeds 5 
Malay ... wes kupong 

Burma ... wate mi ies: “Beer 95 8 
Siam-Cambodia ... fiang ee Ruan SOM EO 
Burma... aes mat seis See Be: 28 
Siam-Cambodia ... salting ' 20 
Malay ... ..  miayam ee 
Burma... igs kyat say. “eer 35 0 
India se wes kirsha 

Siam-Cambodia .... bit . ac. ae «600 
Malay .«. “ tahil 

India ais ses pala 

Burma... see b6 (1) 39.) 
Siam-Cambodia ... _—- tamliing = 


Malay ... bes biingkal 


As I have shewn the ancient Chinese scale concurrently on p. 46 with the other Far- 
Eastern scales, it will be of use here to note the places its denominations would take if included 
in the above table. The chu would be 1 seed and therefore rank with the kéndari, etc. The 
hwa would be 6 seeds and wouldrank between the mi# and kupong, etc. The che, 12 seeds, would 
rank between the fiang and the mat. The liang at 24 seeds and its double the hin at 48 seeds 
would rank between the kydé and the mdéyam (and salting). Similarly the yuen would come 
before the 06(1), etc , with 192 seeds. 


There is, however, a point in the Malay scales, weich requires reconciliation with the above 
facts, The Singapore existing scale (ante, p. 44)!9 is stated to be: — 


12 sagi are 1 mayam 


16 mayam ,, 1 bingkal 
12 bingkal ,, 1 kati 


By this, clearly only 192 standard seeds go to the bingkal instead of 820. But assuming 
the kati to be constant, 12 of these: bilngkals = 20 old binghkals, 20 bingkals (or taels) being the 
old recognised division of the kati. Therefore, on this assumption, 1 modern Btinghal would 
equal 1§ old bingkal, and 13 of 192 is 820. Therefore also, the existing 192 seeds represent 
the old 320 seeds, However, this is not what I apprehend has actually taken place, which is 
rather that the modern scale has been reduced to about three-fifths of the old scale. Thus, by the 
old scale, taking the standard seeds at 44 grs., as the modern one does, we get 1,387 gers, as the 
actual weight of the old bingkal against 882 of the present one. There is nothing surprising 
in such a local reduction in standards, and I put forward the above argument to shew the 
part played by continuity of thought and custom in the reduction of the bingkal from the rate 
of 320 to the precise rate of 192 standard seeds. The commercial object of the reduction 
would seem to have been to make the biingkal equal the weight of two Spanish dollars (7. e., 
twice 416 grs.), instead of the weight of three or three anda third. The resultant standard of 
192 seeds in place of the old 320 was found to be a convenient proportion. 

AEDS eae ee Le Re RE ET a 
1@ So also Swettenham, Vocabulary, 1882, Vol. IL, Appx. on Currency, ete, 
11 The old Burmese 64(7) (and? also the old Mala# bdngkal and Siamese tamliing) must have weighed nearly. 


820 seeds of c, 4 grs, each = 1,280 prs., because that gives a kyat or tickal of 225 grs. and the actual weight of the 
standard tickal (b4¢ and Kyat) was 2253 grs. 
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As regards the Johole scale for 1836, given above at p. 43, as recorded by Newbold, 
I will re-state it here for clearness’ sake :— 
Johole Scale. 
2 saga kAchil (dérus p.) are 1 sagi bisar!? (ddenanthere p.) 
8 saga bisar » L mayam 
13 mayam » . bingkal 


This makes 120 kéndari = b iingkul, which last is said, however, to be equal to the tael and 
ts shewn as 20 to the Sati; so the subdivisions, if correctly reported, must have been some local 
eccentricity. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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A LEGEND OF THE JAINA STUPA AT MATHURA. 
BY G, BUHLER, Pu.D., LL.D., C.1.E. 


Oxe of the most interesting pieces in Dr. Fiihrer’s splendid collection of Jaina inscriptions 
from the Kankali Tila at Mathura is that dated in the year 79, as the characters prove, of the 
Kushana kings, which records the consecration of one, or perhaps of two statues, at the* Sttapa 
built by the gods’ (‘hupé devanirmité), inaccordance with the request of the preacher Vriddha-~ 
hastin.? Taken together with the discovery of the remnants of a Stipa, it furnished an irre- 
fragable proof that the Jainas, as their sacred books assert, in early times really erected Stiipas 
in honour of their prophets, which fact, as has been shown of late by M. Sylvain Lévi,3 even 
their rivals, the Bauddhas, admit for the time of Kanishka. The inscription also proved the 
great antiquity of the Jaina fanes at Mathara, which town their tradition declares to be one of 
the centres of their faith. For the epithet of the Stipa ‘built by the gods’ makes it evident 
thatin the year 79 of the Kushanas its real origin had been forgotten and a myth did duty for 
historical truth. Whatever the precise initial date of the era, used by Kanishka, Huvishka 
and Vasudeva-Vasushka, may be,* this sear cannot fall later than about the middle of the 
second century A.D. At that time the legend had been formed and the Stipa must have been 


erected several centuries earlier. 


The exact shape of the myth regarding its origin, of course, cannot be ascerteined from 
the inscription and hitherto no allusion to it or to the Stipa has been made known from Jaina 
werks. But recently, on going over Jinaprabha’s Tirthekalpa, called also Rajaprasada, Ihave 
met with a full account of ‘the Stipa built by the gods’ at Mathura, which gives ns at least 
the story, as it was told between A. D. 1326/18 and 1331. The author of the Pirthakalpa him- 

eal ore a 


12 Malay kdchil, kechitl means small: béscr, besar means great. 

? Extract from @ paper in the Sttzwngsberichte of the Imp, Academy of Vienna, 

2 Rpigraphia ¥udica, Vol. IL. p. 204, 821 £. 5 Jour, Astatique, 1896, p. 458 #. 

# Since 1887 I have provisionally accepted the indentification of this era with the Sakasaznvat. Bat, in doing 
60, Istated thatI was by no means satisfied of its correctness and merely chose this, probably too late, starting 
point, lest I should be accused of placing the Kushanas too early, see the Piewna Or, Jour, Vol, I. p. 169. The 
reasons for my disbelief were then, as now, (1) that no early northern Indian inscriptions are distinctly dated 
according tothe Sakaera, (2) thatthe later Indian writera declare the three Kushanas to be not Sakaa, but 
Turushkas, Recent discoveries make the identification, upheld by Fergusson, Oldenberg and others, more and 
more improbable. And M. Sylvain Lévi (Jour. Astat. 1897, p, 1 ff.), arguing from a new interpretation of the 
Chinese sourees, and the identification of king Mizdeos with Véaudeva-Bazdeo, has now proposed to x the accese 
sion of Kanishka before the beginning of our era, I fear, however, that the vexed question cannot he fully 
settled without further new documents. In the meanwhile I shall adhere to the plan, which I have followed 
hitherto. For practical purposes it makes uot much difference, whether Kanishka began to zeign ig A. D, 78 or 


eighty years earlier. 
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self furnishes us with the dates, on which several pieces of his compilation were composed 
The earliest date stands at the end of the ‘Satrumjayakalpa, with which the work begins : 





aifermarex TUETTataaAG Pat! 
Urea ara: HreaTseata aafsa |) Yaz It 
‘On the seventh day of the month of Magha (Tapas), in the dark half, im the year of 
illnstrious Vikrama, measured by the varnas (4) the eight and the Visvédévas (18, or V. S, 1384) 
this portion of the poem was completed.” The latest occurs at the end of the whole, 
‘fol. 120 b, 1.17: 


TTARIMHMATIAG BiawATATa- 

SE recrrey areracH Sra Tai Par 

sesqraeeng aaa srAsaraSs 

aural Wterat aaqsresranrira as lt 

‘In the year of the illustrious king Vikrama measured by the randas (9), the elephants 

(8), the saktts (3) and the moon (1, or V. 8. 1389), in the second (half) of the month of Bh4. 
drapada,” on the tenth day, a Wednesday,® while the illustrious Hammitra Mahammada 
(Mohammed Tughlak, A. D. 1325-1351) brilliantly shone as king of the earth, this book was 
‘completed -in the town of the Yéginis (Dethi).’ 


The Tirthakalpa, which is written partly in faulty Sanskrit and partly m Jaina Maha- 
rashtri with many Gujaraticisms, gives descriptions of all the great sanctuaries of the sect, 
known to the author, and has been compiled, as he himself repeatedly indicates, from earlier 
works and from the traditions of those who know the past (pyrévidém). None of its numerous 
Jerends are therefore inventions of Jinaprabha. Tt also contains various, evidently accurate, 
statements regarding the history of his own time? and possesses some value for the ancient 
geography of India, on which account the late Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji recommended its study 
tome. What it says regarding the Mathura Stipa ‘built by the gods,’ is as follows: — 


1, ‘* Adoring the seventh and the twenty-third Jina lords, the refuge of the world, I will 
declare the Mathurdkalpa, which gives tuck to good men.” 2. “When the teaching of Supir- 
fvanatha prevailed, there were two lion-like asceties, devoid of worldly attachment, called 
Dharmaruchi and Dharmaghosha.” 


‘* And these men who performed austerities for one, two and three months by (partaking 
of eyery) six, eighth, tenth or twelfth (meal) or by fasting for half a month, and who awakened 
good people, once wandered to the town of Mathura. At that time Mathura, that is laved by 
the water of the neighbouring Yamuna, extended over twelve yojanas, as adorned with an 
excellent rampart, was resplendent with white temples of the gods, oblong and round wells, 
tanks, mansions of the Jinas and markets, and contained a multitude of (Veda-)reciting Brah- 
mans, belonging’ to various chdturvidyas.19 There the excellent ascetics remained during the 
four months of the rains fasting in agarden filled with various trees, flowers, fruits and 





5 The MS., whieh I have used, is Dr. Peterson’s No. 1256 of the Bombay Collection of 3887/88. I+ reads in this 
verse erroheously, in the first line MIfACAATE FITTS, and in the second HleaiT Ii a. 

6 Dr. Peterson, Fourth Report, p. xxxvii,, gives by a slip of the pen Satnvat 1827 instead of A.D. 1329 as the 
date of the Ap&pibrihatkalpa and states that Jinaprabha’s known dates range from 8. 1849-1369. The MS. 
consulted has for the Ap&pabrihatkalpa the date V. 8, 1886. 

* The wording of the text is here ungrammatical, because the correct expression ASICAlACM ATH did not 
suit the metre. 

® Aceording to Dr. Schram, who has kindly calculated the date, it corresponds to August 28, 1381, when the 
‘tenth Tithi of the dark half of Bhadrapada ended at 20h. 52 m. ‘ 

® His account of the conquest of Gujarat by Ulli Khan (Ulugh Kh.) younger brother of AllAvadina (AlA- 
addin KEiljf)), which occurs in the Satyapurakalpa, has been separately published, : 
 ° 10“ Corporations of Brahmans including adherents of all the fou: ‘is i 
endowed with urittis on the foundation of Tndian towns. operas Mee re mere Termes - 
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creepers, and called Bhitaramana after obtaining permission to take possession. By their 
study, performance of austerities, guietism and other virtues they gained the favour of the 
guardian goddess of the garden, Kubéra. Thereupon she appeared at night and said, ‘ Wor- 
shipful sirs, Iam exceedingly pleased by your virtues; choose therefore a boon.’ They 
answered, ‘We are devoid of worldly attachment and do not ask for anything.’ Then they 
preached the law to her and made her a Jay-hearer. Once on the night of the eighth day of the 
bright half of Karttika the excellent ascetics bade farewell to Kubéra& as to theizx hostess?! in 
this way, ‘O lay-woman, be frm in correct conductand diligent in honouring and worshipping 
the Jinas! Having kept the four-monthly retreat, we shall wander during the present com- 
bination of the stars to another place in order to perform the concluding ceremony.’ She said, 
full of regret, ‘ Worshipful sirs, why do you not always remain in this garden?’ The saints 
replied, ‘ The abode of monks, birds, bee-swarms and herds of cows is not fixed, nor is that of 
the autumnal clouds.’ Thereupon she remarked, ‘If it is so, then tell me of some religious 
work that I may accomplish it; not without result is the intercourse with the gods.’ The 
saints spake, ‘If thou art very eager, take us together with the congregation to mount Meru 
and let us worship the Chaityas.” She answered, ‘I am ready to make you two worship the 
gods there. But if the congregation of Mathura is made to go, the heretical gods will perhaps 
raise obstacles on the way.’ The saints replied, * We haveseen mount Meru through the power 
of the sacred books. If thou hast not power to take the congregation, then it is no use that we 
two should go there.’ Then the goddess became ushamed and said, ‘ If it is so, I will cause to 
be built a Méru-temple,!2 adorned with statues, you can worship there together with the con- 
gregation. When the saints agreed, the goddess during the night caused to be erected a 
Stipa, fashioned of gold, inlaid with precious stones, surrounded by many deities, adorned 
with arches, fags and garlands, carrying three parasols on its summit and beautified with three 
bands.!8 On each band were in all the four directions images of five-coloured precious stones 
and the image of the glorious lord Supargva had been set up as the chief one. When the 
people awoke in the morning, they saw the Stipa and began to quarrel. Some said, ‘This is 
divine Svayambhi who has the serpent Vasuki for his emblem.’ Others asserted, ‘This is 
Narayana, extended on the (serpent) Sésha, his couch.’ Thus there was a disagreement with 
respect to Brahma, the lord Nara, the San, the Moon and other (deities). The Bauddhas said, 
‘This is a Stdpa, but (the image represents) the lord of the Buddhas.’ Then impartial people 
spoke, ‘ Don’t quarrel. This (monument) has been made by a god ; hence even he will solve the 
doubt. Leteach of you paint his god on a piece of cloth and come together with his 
congregation. Whose god it may be, even his cloth(-picture) alone will remam, the god 
will make the cloths of the others disappear.’ But the Jaina congregation painted a eloth- 
(picture) of the lord Sup&rsva. Then all the sectarians painted cloth(-pictures), each of his god 
worshipped them with their congregations and stood siuging on the night of the ninth (day) 
At midnight arose a mighty wind, carrying along leaves, gravel and stones. It destroyed all 
the cloth(-pictures) and took them away. Before its roar, which sounded like that at the 
destruction of the world, the people fled inall directions. Alone the cloth(-picture) of Siipiréva 
remained, The people were astonished (and said), ‘This is the divine Arhat.’ That cloth 
(-picture) became resplendent in the whole town. A eloth(-picture) procession was instituted. 
Then the ablutions (of the Stipa) began. To the Jaina laymen, who quarrelled about the first 
ablution, the old men [said], ‘He whose name, (written) on (one of many) name-marked balls, 
first eomes into the hand of a virgin, shall perform the first ablution, be he poor or rich.’ 
‘This decision was given on the night of the tenth (of Karttika). Then on the night of the 
eleventh, holding vessels in their hands, they washed (the Sttipa) with milk, sour milk, ghd, 
saffron, sandal and so forth out of thousands of vessels. The gods, remaining hidden, took 


ne 

ll This translation has been suggested to me by Prof. Jacobi. 

12 The Mért-temple is described in the Brihatsamhit4, 53, 20. 
_ 18 Compare with this description the Jaina Stdpa figured on the plate opposite pp. 314, 321, Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. I1,, as well as that in the Acts dis siaiéme Congrés I. O., Vol. III. 2, opposite p. 142. | 
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part in the ablutions. Even to-day they come in the same way to the procession. When all 
by turns had performed the ablutions, they placed (on the Sttipa) flowers, incense, cloth, great 
banners and ornaments. To the saints they gave clothes, Ghi, sugar and so forth. On the 
twelfth (night) garlands were put up. Thus those excellent ascetics gladdened the whole 
god-honoured congregation, and, having kept the four-monthly retreat, having performed the 
concluding ceremony elsewhere and having made the sacred lore resplendent, gradually shak- 
ing off (the effects of) their Karman, reached perfection. A ‘field of perfection’ arose there,!4 
Then the goddess, who was sorrowful] on account of the separation from the two ascetics and 
remained always strougly attached to the Jinas, enjoyed a life of half a Palyopama, afterwards 
fell (from her station), was born again as a human being and reached the highest abode. Hach 
goddess, who arises in her place, is called Kubéra, Protected by her, the Stipa remained fora 
long time open (to the view), until the Lord Pargva was born. At that period the king of 
Mathura, being under the sway of gréed, called the people up and spoke, ‘Take away this 
Stipa, made of gold and precious stones, and throw it intomy treasury. Therenpon, when the 
people struck (the Stipa) with steel pickaxes in order to take it away, the pickaxes did not 
take effect. The blows hit the limbs of those who strack, Then the king, who did not 
believe (that), even himself gave a blow. The pickaxe flew up and split the hing’s head, 
‘Thereupon the goddess appeared and said angrily, ‘Vie, ye sinners, what have you begun 
there? You wil! die just like the king.’ Then they, being afraid, asked the goddess for for- 
giveness, bringing censers #rtheir hands. The goddess said, ‘If you will worship the 
dwelling of the Jina, then you will be freed from the tribulation. If any one will worship an 
image of a Jina or a Jina temple, his honse will stand fora long time; else it will fall, 
Every year the cloth(-picture) of the Jina must be carried about and ‘the sixth (day) of the 
pickaxes’!6 must be kept, He who becomes king here, must dine after having set up images 
of a Jina; otherwise he will not live, The people began to carry out exactly all the orders of 
the goddess.” 


‘¢ Once the lord Pairsva, wandering about as a Kévalin, reached Mathura. At the solemn 
visit (to the Stipa, samésarana) he preached the law and made known the future experience 
of the evil period (diisamd), Then, after the worshipful one had wandered elsewhere, Kubéra 
‘called the congregation and spoke as follows, ‘The approaching evil time has been described 
by the lord. The people and the king will be eaten up with greed; and I shall become 
negligent and have not long to live. Hence I shall not be able to protect always this Stipa, 
which is open (to the view). At the order of the congregation I will therefore cover it with 
bricks, But you must build outside a stone temple. Every other goddess that will come in 
my place will perform the worship inside,’ Then the congregation, considering (the plan) 
excellent, gave their consent and the goddess did thus.” | 


“ Afterwards, thirteen hundred years after the lord Vira had reached perfection, Bappa- 
bhattisiri was born. He also restored this sanctuary, caused the Jina P&aréva to be wor. 
shipped, and had made groves, wells and store-rooms in order to ensure the constant worship. 
Thinking that the bricks, placed by the congregation ...... . were being displaced, he began 
to put into order the Stipa which was surrounded with stones. The goddess stopped him in 
_ a dream, saying to him, ‘You mast not open this.’ So by the order of the goddess it was not 
opened, Well-made, surrounded by well-fashioned stones it is even to-day protected by the 
gods, Resplendent is this home of the Jina, whichis connected with many thousands of 
images, chapels... ++ ++ ee0+ee eee. . & Charming gandhukuti as well as with (statues 
of) Chillanidi, Ambi and other (goddesses), (of the) Kshétrapdlas and so forth.” 


¢ 











14 Jinaprabha, Isuppose, means, that Mathur’ became a place where men could obtain siddhi. 
16 I omit the next following sentence of the text, which I take to be an interpolation, as it interrupts the 
speech of the goddess. 


16 This seems to have been a festival, kept at Mathura in memory of the king’s wicked attempt against the 
Stipa, 
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In the course of some further remarks on various miracles or remarkable events, which 
rxappened at Mathura, the Stipa is mentioned yet twice. The first note says that Jinabha» 
drakshamasramana, performing austeritiesat the Stipa, built by the gods, pleased (its guardian) 
deity and restored the Mah4énisitha Sitra, which had been broken and mutilated, because the 
leaves of its MSS. had been eaten by white ants. The second passage briefly recapitulates the 
history of the monument, adding that Amar&ja, Bappabhatti’s patron, in reality made the 
restoration which above is attributed to that ascetic. 


Like many other Jaina stories, Jinaprabha’s legend of the Mathura Stipa has so unreal and 
phantastic an appearance that, but for the note in the inscription, most Sanskritists would not 
hesitate to declare it to be a late or ‘comparatively late’ invention of the Yatis without any 
substantial basis. If we possessed the Tirthakalpa alone, it most probably would be doubted, 
if not denied, that Mathura ever possessed an ancient Stlipa dedicated to a Jina. In the face 
of the inscription this is, of course, impossible and it must be admitted thata Jaina Stipa 
really existed in Mathura as well as that a myth regarding its divine origin was current at 
least aboui twelve hundred years before Jinaprabha’s time. The case of the Muthurékalpa, 
therefore, furnishes another illustration for the correctness of the principle, proved of late 
years by various other discoveries, that it is dangerous to treat the Jaina tradition with 
absolute contempt. We see here that even a phantastic legend has a basis of real facts, A 
good deal of caution in the use of negative criticism seems therefore advisable. 


It is, however, a very different question, if we may assume that the myth of the divine 
origin of the Stipa, known to Vriddhahastin and his contemporaries, was exactly identical 
with Jinaprabha’s tale. This, I think, is improbable at least in one point. The statement of 
the Tirthakalpa that the original golden Stipa bore on the mékhalds, or bands, various images, 
made of precious stones, the mélapadimd or chief image being that of Supdriva to whom the 
whole structure was dedicated, can hardly be so ancient, This description does not fit the 
ancient Jaina, Stipas, which on the few sculptures,!’ hitherto found, look very much like 
those of the Bauddhas, and like these are not adorned with statues, But it would suit 
the miniature Stipas of the Bauddhas, which were manufactured in great numbers for devo- 
tional purposes and worshipped in the houses of the laymen. The inscriptions on the monn- 
ments of this kind, which I have seen in the London Museums and in private collections, mostly 
show characters of the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries, but, as far as I know, never ancient 
ones. The use of such Sttpas, which may have also occurred among the Jainas, is therefore 
probably not so old as the inscription of Vriddhahastin, and it is difficult to believe that their 
description could have stood in the legend of his time. The old legend perhaps may have 
spoken of a golden relic casket, possibly in the shape’ of a Stipa, which the gods or the god- 
dess Kubéra (who hitherto has not been traced in other Jaina works) brought to Mathuraé and 
which was first kept exposed to the view and later deposited in a brick Stipa and finally 
encased in stone. The event may have been fixed in the time of Suparéva,as the Mathura 
incriptions furnish abundant proof that the legend of the twenty-four Tirthamkaras did exist 
during the rule of the Kushana kings. The Stipa may also have been dedicated to Suparéva. 
' The Nigliva Edict has proved that the Bauddhas erected Stiipas to their mythical Buddhas 
even before the time of ASdka, and there is no reason for denying that their rivals may have 
done so likewise. This point may possibly be settled by a thorough examination of the 
sculptures, found by Dr. Fihrer. With respect to the alleged featomanoniby Bappabhatti or by 
Amarija at Bappabhatti’s request, it may be noted that Jinaprabha’s date for Bappabhatti’s 
birth, A. V. 1300, slightly differs from the more usual one, Vikrama Samvat 800,!* and agrees 
better with that given in the Pattivalis for his death, A. V. 1365 or V. 8.895. The inscrip- 
tions inno way confirm Bappabhafti’s and Amaraja? s traditional dates or the restoration 
ascribed to them. The Kankali Tila has yielded only two documents later than the Kushana 





37 See the Plates, mentioned in note 13 to this article, 18 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI. p, 238. 
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period, one from the reign of Kumiragupta, dated Guptasamvat 113 or A. D. 4831/2, and one 
dated V. 8. 1080, 


Tf the note about the restoration of the Mzhdnisitha Sittra by the ancient Jinabhadra is 
meant to assert that he re-wrote the work with the help of old fragments, there may be some 
truth init. For the present Mahdnisitha is a very curious book, for which no commentary 
exists and on which even some Jainas look with suspicion.) 


FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 
BY GEO. F. D’PENHA. 
No. 20.— The Crane and the Princess. 


Oxcr upon a time there lived a woman in very indigent circumstances. Hvery morning 
she would go into the neighbouring forest to gather firewood. After reserving a small quantity 
of the firewood for her own use, she would carry the remainder to the bdzdr and sell it for the 
highest price, and on this she lived. One day, when in the forest collecting firewood, she felt 
tired, and sat down on a large stony flat, Having seated herself, she thought she would chew 
pan sépirt, So she pulled out her bag of betel-leaves and nuts and proceeded to eat it, when 
she found that her bag contained no chiénd. She was at a loss to know what to do, but looking 
about, she saw something that appeared like chiind, and thinking it would answer the purpose 
of chtind, she took it, and, applying it to the betel-leaves, chewed her pdn sipdri. Having thus 
felt refreshed, she gathered more firewood, and soon returned home. 


Now it happened that what the woman ate as a substitute for chind turned out to be 
the dung of a baglaé (crane). The consequence of this was that the woman became 
pregnant, One month passed, two months passed, three months passed, and so on till nine 
months, at the end of which she gave birth to a male crane. The bird soon began to hop 
and fiy about, and thus would find his own food, so that the woman, the mother of the erane, 
had only to follow her old occupation and maintain herself as before, and in this way passed 
many years. 


One day the crane happened to fly toa tank, on the banks of which he saw the daughter 
of the king of that country, she having come there with her dathkini (maid-servants) to bathe: 
The crane, at the very first sight of the princess, fell desperately in love with her. 
Going home, he said to his mother that she must go and negotiate with the king on his 
marriage with the princess, Thought the woman to herself — “ How can such a thing happen ? 
In the first instance, my child is only a bird, and to propose a marriage between a bird and a 
princess is simply preposterous. Again, had my child at least been a human creature, I might 
have presented myself before the king with some presumption, Even then, we are as poor as 
poor can be, and it would be hopeless to attempt such a task.” 


_ Thus thinking, the woman told her son, for so we must call the crane, that it would be 
useless to go to the king. Indeed, she said, she would not have the audacity to make such a 
proposal even to an ordinary person, and therefore much less to a king, But the sonwas very 
importunate, and at last insisted on the mother to go to the palace. 


At last the mother did go to the palace, aud with fear and trembling stood before the king. 


The king, who had known her for years, thinking she had, perhaps, come to beg for alms ! 
at first spoke to her mildly :— 


‘Why have you'come here, my good woman? Do you come to ask for any help, or has 
any one done you harm, let me hear your complaint and I shall see you redressed.” 


18 See A. Weber, Indische Studien, Vol. XVI. p. 456 ff. [It is right to add that Dr. Buhler, my personal friend 
for many years andthe greatest friend and supporter that the Indian Antiquary ever possessed, had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing this his last article through the Press. —~ED, ] 
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Upon this, the woman, still shaking with fear, but being partly enconraged by the kind 
speech of the king, with the greatest reluctance and with a faltering voice, informed the 
king of the object of her visit. No sooner the king heard what the woman had to say, his rage 
knew no bounds, and he thundered like a tiger:— 


“ How could you ever dream of making such an audacious and extremely stupid proposal ? 
Get out of my presence at once, or in a minute you shall be no more a live person.” 


The poor woman ran away as fast as her legs would carry her hefore even the king had 
finished his words, and going home she told her son what kind of reception she had met with 
at the hands of the king, and with what result. The son, on his part, seemed to be even more 
offended atthe refusal of the king than the king himself at the proposal of the woman, and 
thus gave vent to his feelings :— 


*« The king has rejected my proposal, hashe? And, that is notall, he has insulted my 
mother, and driven her out of the palace, has he? I shall-make him rue the moment in which 
he treated her thus brutally, and I shall see that hé gives up his daughter in marriage to me!” 


So saying, he went and covered up with his wings the only tank in the country, from 
which all, without exception, drew their water-supply. Now, when the women of the place 
came to fetch water, the crane would not allow any one to take water on any account. 
Thereupon, all the people went in a body to the king, and informed him of what had 
happened ; and, as they had learnt what had transpired between the king and the mother of 
the crane, they suggested to the king that he should get one of the maid-servants richly 
dressed and given away in marriage to the crane, and thus avert their misfortune, The 
king fell in with the suggestion of his subjects, and immediately issued orders that one of the 
maid-servants of the princess be dressed in the clothes of the princess, and, wearing also her 
ornaments, go to the tank, and, offering herself in marriage, ask the crane to allow the people 
to take water without further hindrance. The order must be obeyed. So one of the maid- 
servants, having dressed herself and put on fine ornaments, went to the tank, and thus spoke 
(sang) to the crane :— 


“ Sérd, sérd, Bagléji, raitéchd pant kash gd, 
Hitann tamehi lagnicht rdni kan gd. 
Let go, oh let go, Mr. Crane, the water of the subjects, 
I will become your queen by marriage.” 

To which the crane replied (singing):— 

“ Tinh té hdis rinichi batkin kai 96, 
Nahim sérimh raitéché péni kam gé. 
You are only a maid-servant of the rén? (princess), 
I will not let go the water of the subjects.” 


Seeing that she was detected and that she could not prevail upon the crane to release the 
water-supply, the maid-servant went and reported the matter to the king. The king, there- 
upon ordered that another maid-servant, dressed better than the first, and wearing more 
ornaments, should go and offer herself as the prineess in marriage to the crane in return for a 
free water-supply. So another maid-servant, without loss of time, dressed in very fine clothes 
and profusely decorated with ornaments, went and presented herself before the crane, and thus 
spoke (sang) to the crane :— : 


“ Sérd, sdrid, Bagléoji, raitéchd pant hawk ga, 
Hétannh témeht lagniachi rani kak gd. 
| , Let go, oh let go, Mr. Crane, the water of the subjects, 
I will become your queen by marriage.” 
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and would not givein, He, therefore, thus spoke (sang) to her :=—~ 
“ Tibh té hdis ranichi bathkin kath go, 
Nahin sori rattéchd pant kai g6. 
You are only a maid-servant of the rénZ (princess), 
I will not let go the water of the subjects.” 


The second maid-servant, too, found that she could not deceive the crane, nor prevail upon 
him to let go the water of the tank,and so went and reported the matter to the king. The 
king now sent a third maid-servant, dressed and adorned still better than the first and second, 
but she also met with the same failure. In this way, Seven maid-servants were sent, one after 
another, the last having been dressed in the princess’ own best clothes and covered with all 
her jewellery, hoping to deceive the crane, but to no purpose. 


At last the king saw no other alternative but to send the princess. But, although 
an extremely beautiful person, she was made to assume the ugliest appearance possible. She 
was clothed in rags, divested of her ornaments, and with dirty hands and feet and face, the 


princess was sent tothe tank, When she came in the presence of the crane, she 


(sang) to him ;— 


thus spoke 


“ Sora, sdrd, Bagliji, rattéchd pant hash ga, 
Hotatth tiimcht lagndcht rani hawk gd. 
Let go, oh let go, Mr, Crane, the water of the subjects, 
I will become your queen by marriage.” 


The princess had searcely uttered these words, when the crane, 


recognising her in spite 


of her assumed ugly appearance, at once flew off, and thus left the tank free for the people to 
take their water from. The princess returned to the palace and communicated to the king the 
result of her errand. Of course, it was decided that the princess must be married to the crane, 
and so an early day wes fixed for the celebration of the wedding. 


(Zo be continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HORNS AT TEMPLES. 

A GOOD deal could be said on the subject of 
horns on temples, so I will make my remarks as 
brief as possible. 

In the valley of the Chandrabhéed (the River 
Chenab), on almost every shrine dedicated to Dévi 
are found some splendid horns. The reason of their 
being there is this. In the winter inonths, when 
snow is down to about 6,000 ft., the animals, who 
usually live at 12,000 ft., come down to lovk for 
grass. The villagers, seeing them, rush out and 
drive them into a snow-drift, and knock the poor 
beasts on the head. A sacrifice is made at once, and 
the village temple smeared with the blood. When 
the heads have been cut off the horns are placed 
upside down on the pent-roof of the temple. By 
this means thehill people save their sheep and 
goats, galbd or ndv, much to the detriment of 
sport mthe uplands of India, as they eat the 
rarcases of the slain animals instead of those of 
their own flocks. : 

Marmot in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


BIRTH CUSTOMS —~MUSALMANS, 
® 


Some time before the birth takes place the 
woilnan gives up her household dtties if her 
means permit, but the poorer womet do not do 
so. <At this period, too, they are not particular 
as to food, eating whatever they can get hold of, 
When the delivery takes place no male cau 
approach the mother, only a woman or midwife 
can attend her. On the birth of a male child the 
nurse congratulates the neat relatives present, 
and barbers, etc., are sent to congratulate the 
distant relatives. Among the well-to-do classes 
all the domestic servants are rewarded by the 
master of the house. Those that have a first 
child very late in life make presents also to the 
various hangers-on (ldg4). In large cities and 
towns a public entertainment is given, including 
the relations and friends. On such occasions 
the parties invited do not make presents. 


t 


GuL4z Sines in P. .N. and G. 1883. 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. ; 
BY BR, C, TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p. 49.) 
6, 
Southern Indian Weights. 
N Prinsep’s Useful Tables, Thomas Ed., p. 110, there occurs a notable passage :——-“ As 
with the coins, so with the weighis, Southern India retained most of the names and 
terms properly Hindu, pala, tulé, visa, bhira, khért (bhdndi ?), béha.” Just so, and as the old 
trade between Sonth India and Indo-China is beyond all doubt, it is of value here to make 
some examination of Sonth-Indian weights. 


This subject is no less thorny than those which have preceded it in this Chapter. Indeed, 
so surrounded is it with difficulty and uncertainty that the local experts who wrote the article 
niray in Vol. IIL. of the Madras Manual of Administration dared not go beyond such cautious 
statements as “the following is an attempt at Native avoirdupois standards,” “average 
Troy tables,” and “approximate actual values.’ I note also that the tables given under this 
article in Vol. IIL. do not quite coincide with those given by (? other) local experts in Vol. J. 
p. 616 ff—., and Vol. II. p, 505 ff, nor with those given in Vol, III. itself under the names for 
the denominations. 


It is from the article nzray in Vol. III., however, that I have extracted for the present 
purposes the following tables of the ‘‘ average weights” at present recognised in Southern India, 


A.-—- General Southern Indian Denominations, 











Average Troy, | Average Avoirdupois, 











Soha lente: Musalmén. Sanskrit. | Sanskrit. 
mustard seed ... wee | ZALTA oe. eee ..| Sarshapa sis " Seeee 
barleycorn =... 6 jan ... wee | 6 yava pis s saises 
rice in husk ... ...| 2 dhan or ee eer seuss 
abrus seed... ..| 4gumchi... ...| & guija oe ie gids 

edeaas Jahies 6 anaka oe aes Seceus 

black gram ... eo. | 8 masha Ses ...| 2 masha ee we “aalehs 
errr 4 misqal wat er vanes waters 
180 grs. Troy® -..| 3 téla... or «.| 3 téla Sa: nae 16 karsha 

1,440 grs. Troy... saueva 8 pala a cee 4 pala 
cectes evens 8 sardva eee ne ere 

sedans vile dees 100 tula 

20 bhara 


egpevtes Le MD td wosece 


10 Achita 


«a 
eaerxees ee¢s8068 Paeeras 








= bree: ‘eee ee ened 

The above table shews that the Avoirdupois and Troy denominations meet at the pala of 
1,440 grs., and that the modern Muhammadan denominations are merely an effort to give a 
Musalman form to Indigenous denominations without interfering with the established Sonth~- 
Indian standards. Jtalso works out the guiija, gumchi or abrus seed to an average of 
1:876 ors. Troy: in South India 96 to the téla, 


iS Neray is for the Tamil nirat, weight. Invaluable as the Article is, I may warn the enquirer that the trans. 
literation adopted is such as will oblige him to go direct to Natives, or to look up every vernacular word in some 
work of reference, or to wander all over this huge third volume, in search of the true form thereof. Eeperto oe 

it Read “‘ zarra 6 = jau: jau 2=— dhén :” and so on, 

15 As per statements in the Article quoted. 
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B,— South-Indian Modern Troy Weights. 








By Districts speaking 
Anglo-Indian 














Equivalents, 

Tamil, Telugu, Canarese. Malayilam. 
rice grains ss re ees visalé .., a sesicing 
abrus seeds ...| kunrimanil? .,.{ gurigifja ...| 4 haga! sea kunnikuru 
adenanthera seeds} 2 manjadil® ere 2manjidi2 .,, 2 mafchati2l 
fanam weight ...| 2 panatukkam...| 4chinnamu ...| 2 haga... ies 2 panatikam 
pagoda weight ...| 9 waragdnidai..| ‘) warahiyettu.| 9 warahatika ... evens 
dubb, rupee wi... ee 4 dabbu ous ae 305 urrupiyatikam 

16 tankama ... aes ites 


ee wee J we@eweee 





i ee ee ee 





The standards of weight given in the article are the pagoda== 54 grs. Troy, and the 
téla = 180 ers. Troy. This works out the above table thus in Euglish Troy weight: — 





Anglo-Indian Equivalents. Comteee Ulan Dee 

Abrus seed equals ..{grs. 15 bes «| ors. 1475 

Adenauthera seed —_,, peel! 298 3 a weak <5; 22°99 

fanam ‘6 Seat cys 6 ses eet ay. O°9 

pagoda zs aay: By 54 bee oe seiessnc 

tola ‘3 Sal ay ABO? -<6 asl Sy 280 

dubb ‘i soak, 5% 210: 42 see Seals nave 
: tanka 3 sal ay SOG: auerk - 2s ee 








C.-—~- South-Indian Modern Avoirdupois Weights. 








By Districts speaking?? 


























Anglo-Indian 
Equivalents, : 

Tamil. | Telugu.23 Canarese. Malay dlam, 
fanam weight ... panatukkam ore oeteee wovere 
pagoda weight .,.| 9 (& 10) waraginidai.| warah4yettu .. pues seeks 
rupee weight ... memeuecee asniwas tola ... .. jurrupiyatikam 
pollam ... ...| 10 palam =. ...| 10 palamno ... sentes 10 palam 
rattel  ... dis sbavadae’ ere 40 rétlo* .,| 4 1attal?4 
viss? sg. ...| 40 visai ass ...| 40 visamu ... oe ee pehous 

seutesen apace estas 6 dhide .. hates 
maund ... ..| 8 manangu.., .... 8 manugn...| 4 mana .,| 25 tulam 


candy, bahar. ....] 20 kandi = eee 20 Dhara ...| 20 bhava...) 20 bhéram 


ESRC NRT NLL EI FI TE AD EE CTS ad 








16 Wiss, uisat, visa, ete,, is defined in the Madras Man. Admm. Vol. III. p. 981, as “division, distribution, sharé : 
apportioned weight,”’ It is defined as J, in Hodson, Oanarese Grammar, 1884, p. 126, and also in Brown, Telugu 
Grammar, 1852, p. 346, 


17 Anglo-Indian coondrimany : condoomany, 18 Synonym : guigitika. 
19 Also mafjalt, whence the weight for precious stones, mangelin or carat: weighs in Madras 34, 43, to 54 ers. 
20 Synonym: adda = ? arddha, half, 21 Pronounced apparently maiijadi. 


22 Prinsep, Usej'ul Tables, p. 107, gives quite different scales for Madras and Malabar. 
25 For an elaborate disquisition on this subject see Brown, Telugu Grammar, p. 344 ff, 


% This is the Arabic raft, Ab, - Also vdtal in Canarese ; vide Kittel, Canarese Dict., s. ». 

*5 The Madras Man. ddmn., which may always be relied on for startling representations of vernacular words to 
be found nowhere else, has, Vol, III. p. 485, ‘'8 visses Imaund,” By the way, inthe prefatory noteto Vol. IIL 
(besides an elaborate dissertation in Vol. I. pp, 544-9), there isa remark too delicious to be passed over ; — * Of late 
(in 1893!) a movement has taken plac2, which is likely in the end to prove successful, in the direction of abandon 
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The standards here given are: Tami] and Telngn, galam, 540 grs.°*; Tamil and Telugu, 
maund, 25 lbs. ;27 and Canarese and Malayalam, ratiel, 1 lb. 


As in the case of the Troy weights, the South-Indian Muhammadans have done no more 
than use the indigenous Avoirdapois system, as will be seen from the average South-Indiax 
table of Muhammadan Avoirdupois weights given in the same article °°: 


& tola are 1 palam 

8 palam — ,, 1 kach& sér 
5 kacha sér ,, 1 patichsér 
2 patchsér ,, 1 dhara 

4 dhara s 1. man 

20 man >» L kandi 


To shew how difficult it is to get clear ideas on this subject, and in what diferent ways its 
facts can be stated, I take from Vol. I. p. 616, of the same work, the following comparative 
statement: -— 


The Five Principal Tables of Weights in South India. 





(1) Native Jewellers and Druggists, 
“ 

















(2) Ordinary (3) Recognised (4) European and 
Native Traders, by Government. Native Merchants. 
Telugu Districts, Tamil Districts. 
ee eee ee eee 
chinnum ... fanam - agousiawen Saasewsies Sesoee es 
9 pagoda wt....) 9 pagoda® wt. pagoda wt. ... ceesenees ees teeees 
4 dub... er evceenee etivesice wt pence Peaniee cas 
& tolah#! des Mieeeee (| s aiopenacs tolah a a va 
cassacuee 10 pollum —...10 pollu (Rs. 3).) 3 pollum—... pollam 
24 cutchaseer.} 8 cutchaseer...; 8 cutcha seer®2...) © ....2.... 7 sisd cuasane 
hereewous isheeuees 5) viss’?... ...| 40 viss... .... £0 viss 
sosssuowe Setieeeat | 8 maund ...| 8 Madras md..) 8 maund*4 
Uucwesewe setbeeyes i candy ..| 20 candy®5 1.) 20 candy 








ing altogether the attempt to express such (vernacular) words on English principles, and, instead of that, of employ- 
ing a method of strict transliteration from the exact letters of the original c mbined with the use of the Continental, 
and especially the Italian, powers of the Roman Alphabet, to which accents and other signs are applied.’’ Iam not 

one of those who think the Madras Presidency to be in reality more ‘‘ benighted’’ than other parts of India, but if 

authoritative officials choose to write like this, they have only themselves to thank for the contemptuous epithet. 
Indeed, this great Jfanual is a standing objective proof of the wisdom of Sir William Jones in 1784, when he pro- 
clarmed his system of transliteration, and of the ultimate wisdom of the Government of India in following it, so far 
as practicable, now many years ago, When will Madras officialdom learn that the movement for transliteration has 
been in progress for more than 100 years? 


26 The Malabar palam works out to 1,800 grs., being 100 to the maund of 25 lbs., while the Tamil and Telugu 
palams are 320 to the maund. 

27 The Bombay maund is 28 Ibs. : Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 117. 

% There are long discursive statements of South-Indian Muhammadan weights in Herklots, Qanoon-e- Islam, 
2nd Hd., 1858, Appx., p. v. #., but it is quite impossible to work tables out of them.: 

2 J. 2, 4} paleom to the patchetr or viss, and 8 viss to the maund, 20 maunds to the khdndi: of. the South- 
Indian Tables above, 

39 Also 10. 31 T. ¢., 30 chinnum. 82 J. e,, 24 rupees. 


33 J, ¢., 40 pollums. S& J. ¢., of 25 Ibs, : 85 Synonym: baurunm. 
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(5) Imperial Weights of the Government of India. 
80 tolah are 1 seer 
40 seer ,, 1 Imperial mannd (822 lbs. av.) 


From a note I have taken from Thomas’ Chronicles of the Pathan Kings, p. 221 £.,3° I work 
out the following comparative tables for old North Indian weights?%: -— 


A.— Old North Indian Scales. 


Manu: eviii. § 184. Atharva Parixshta. 





Silver. Gold, | General, 
raktikd ... Pr raktikaA ... see oe, raktika 
2misha ... | O masha ... ae | © masha 
16 dharana®® ..| 16 suvarna®? ,,, bas Sere vlescuinees 
10 pala‘? ,,, | 4 pala sie “pe | 64 pala 
———— — ee ‘aaa 
320 320 | 320 


SELENA ANION GSE AE OA I IL ET ETHIE RACES 


SS a CT aS Se SST I Sa SS RO aia 
And from Thomas, loc. cit., and Gladwin’s Ayeen Akbaree, Vol. II, p. 156, I work out the 
following : — 
B.— North Indian Muhammadan Scales. 





Temp. Babar (1525-80 A,D.). Temp. Akbar! (1556-1605 A. D.), 
ee eC Rte 
rati ... sai, vee mae rati 
8 masha eee. ia ..| 6 masha (dim) 


4, tang (tank) eee e660 eee Oo COB evrene 
3 tola ... be ies -( 16 tole 


eo68 ose pee eer 


96 06 





. 
Thomas’ note to Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 21 ff., following Colonel Anderson, gives the 
table below for general Indian Muhammadan weights : — ' 





C.— General Indian Muhammadan Weights. 








Troy. Avoirdupois. 
a aie Nicene eee en ee ee ES ee ok eee eee 

rati ... P weil Shh : 

8 masha re us ‘ia 

4 tank ene et ne ree 

3 téla ne er Cr 

13 dam .,. ; ; dim 
iene 30 sér 
sais 40 man 


96 rati to the tdla 


EREDAR mes ER 


36 I have cause to regret just now that, as is the case with many other books, som e kind friend hag forgotten to 


return the book to my library. 


7 Colebrooke, Essays, Vol. II. p. 580. 38 Also purdna, 8¢ Also karsha and télaka, 
49 Also Sataména, #1 For Kashmir, 
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SSS eee 
The above tables shew that, in terms of the rati, 34 téla = 1 pala, which is what the 
modern South Indian average scale states to be approximately the case. We have then here, 
as it seems to me, a reasonable explanation of the descent of the modern Muhammadan South 
Indian scale from that of North India, and from the tables already given in this Section it can 
be seen that the main points of the Muhammadan and Hindn scales of South India are identical 
at candy, maand, viss and pollum (to use the Anglo-Indian forms). One can then also say that 
the whole modern South Indian scale is related to the North Indian through the 

scale of rati, téla and sér, rather than through the scale of raktikaé, masha and pala. 





IT think one can hardly doubt that there were for centuries two separate concurrent 
scales in North India, pretty much as I gather was also formerly the case in China, 2. e., 
the recognised or literary and the popular. Thus, after giving a long series of scales from all 
sorts ef books, working out generally to the scale of raktikd, mdshaaud pala (320 raktikas to 
the pala) Colebrooke, Essays, Vol. II. p. 531, states significantly: — ‘‘ To these I do not add 
the mdsha ot 8 rakitkas, because it has been explained as (P being) measured by eight silver ratte 
weights, each twice as heavy as the seed. Yet asa practical denomination it must be noticed, 
Eight such rattis make one mdsha, but twelve mdshas compose one téla. This téla is nowhere 
suggested by the Hindu legislators.’’ That is, the seale of rati, téla and sér (96 ratis to the 
tdla) is not the old literary recognised scale, yet it is unquestionably the scale thatthe Muham- 
madan conquerors picked up, and is essentially that adopted by South India and modern Indiv 
generally, One may safely argue that the Muhammadan conquerors woald in the ordinary 
course of things be more likely to pick up and adopt a popular scale, than an orthodox and 
literary one, for their weights and measures, and I apprehend that this is what they did.# 
Hence my designation of the scale of 320 raktilds to the pala as the literary seale and of the 
scale of 96 ratis to the #éla as the popular scale, at any rate in the XVth and XVIth Centuries 
A. D., whence the modern coinages date. 


With regard to the popular scale Colebrooke states, p. 586:— “ The Vrihat-rajamdrtanda 

specifies measures which do not appear to have been noticed in other Sanskrit writings: — 
24 télakan == 1 sér (? sétaka) 
2 sérs ==] prabh (? prabhn) 

Tt is mentioned in the Ayin-i-ALbart that the sér formerly contained 18 dams in some parts 
of Hindustin and 22 in others, but that it consisted of 28 at the commencement of the reign of 
Akbar, and was fixed at 5 ¢énuks or 20 mdshas, or, as stated in one place, 20 mdshas 7 rattés, 
The ancient sér noticed in the Ayin-i-Akbart therefore coincided nearly with the sér stated in 
the Rdjamdrtanda, The double sér is still (1799) used in some places, but called by the same 
name (paitcha-séri)*4 as the weight of five sérs employed in others,” 


Prinsep, after tracing (Useful Tables, p.17) the Hindu system of South India at the 
time of the Muhammadan irruption, through North India, to the Greseo-Bactrian coinage, the 
ypusos and &xpucos of 120 grs,, seems to find (p. 18) in the Lildvaté table signs of its recogni- 
tion in Sanskrit writings, on the faith of Colebrooke’s Essays (see Vol, IL. p. 532, Ed. 1873) :— 








Lildvati. ‘ Tkkerit Hiin.#5 British Pagoda. 
errr ee EE i 
@eeeaearer 868 e@enareserege kasu 
: para ee oun eee panam ase eee oan 8 fanam 
16 dharanea ... or «ee| 16 hin soe oe | 42 pagoda 
16 nishika (pala) * 3ae tae aeeSaPaeeeesee F PSSh4t Bee FRE 


, 
#2 See ante, p. 29 #, 
43 Cf. Lane-Poole, Cat. Indian Coins, B. M., Moghul Emperors, 1892, p, Ixxvi. sé T ¢,, visa, 
45 I. ¢., the earliest pagoda (1648 A, D.): vide Rice, Mysore and Coorg, Vol, I., Appxss P» 2» 
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The pagoda having varied as much as 16, 14, 28, 42 famams, and the hiin being the weight of 
the dpaypa. 





Now Banerji’s (1898) Ed. of Colebrooke’s Lildvati (p- 1) affords the following table : — 
varitaka (cowry) 
20 kikint 
4 pana 
J6 drammea 
16 nishka 


The text given rnns as follows : — 
varitakanith dasgakadvayath yat s& kikini tascha panaschatasrah ? 
t@ shédagadramma ithivagamyé drammaistathad shédasabhischa nishkah Nl 2 It 


And although Colebrooke, Essays, loc. cit., says :— “ The tale of shells, compared to weight 


of silver, may be taken on the authority of the Lildvati,” — and then gives a table, the termino- 


) logy of the table varies so much from the text of the Lildvaté which he apparently used, that 
one wonders where it came from: — £. g,, 


kapardaka (cowry) 
20. k&kini 
4 pana, karshapana, karshika (= purana of shells) 
16 bharma (of silver) 
16 nishka (of silver) 


However that may be, Banerj’s s Ed. of the Lilavati ts careful, v. 2, to call the seale pee 


given “ money by tale” and to give Troy weights in three scales, thus : — 





Java ft a tee e eienteeus 
2 guije sae sseene gate 
3 valla valla 5 miasha 
Sdharana go | seseose ee ; sia aeuees 
2 gadyinakasé , 14 dhataka 16 karsha (suvarna) 
descents E weevences 4 pala 
48 


320 


ee nee ee ay 


The texts run as follow, vv. 3 and 4:— 





aan eaeaaeaneemaeel 


tulyé . yavibhyith kathitatra guija vallastrignijé dharanancha té ’shtaut 
gadyfnakastaddvayamindratulyai rvallaistathaiké dhatakah pradishtab li 3 Ik 

dasirddhaguiijath pravadanti madshata médshahvayaih shédagabhiécha karsham | 
karshaischaturbhigcha palam tuléjiah karsham snvamasy®  suvarna- 
samjfam tt 4 t 


Now these four statements of the LilAvati are of the first value to the present argument. 
In the first place we get from them a direct reference of the popular scale oF money to 
the spayya, besides-the concurrent Troy scales, popular and literary. 


After v. 8 Banerji says there is a spurious verse inserted in the text of the Lilavatt, giving 


tanka, 
14 séra | 
40 mana, 





I a a a ee I ES ee 
#6 The existing Stirat scale (Gazetteer, p. 208) is 3 rati = wl, 16 wil = godidnd, 2 gadidnd = tld. I ee guna 
that Iam right in taking the scale in the text as of 96 ratzs to the iéla, 


a 
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tert A 7 NP A ey ere 
os 


the iaaka being ~ gadydnaka and the mana being a (Av., that is) weight “in use among the 
Turushkas!’ for a weight of coin and like articles.” This gives us that rate of 36 guija (rati) 
to the uppermost Troy weight, which we find to be so constant in modern Madras 
scales. Interpolation or not, it is an interesting statement to find in Sanskrit, 


The Lilévati is of course a modern work of the XIIth Century, A. D., but itis contempo- 
raneous with the first Muhammadan irruptions, and its value therefore lies in its giving 
the Hindu views of bullion weights at the time of the early Indian Muhammadans, and conse- 
quently what the Muhammadans were likely to have found the scales to be amongst the people 
when they entered. 


The whole argument, therefore, so far comes to this that there were concurrently of old 
in India an indigenous — or shall we say a very ancient ? — scale, ranning 320 raktikdés 
to the pala, and another scale, traceable to the influence of the Greek irruption over part of 
North India and Western Asia, running 96 ratés to the téla: that it was this last scale which 
the Muhammadan conquerors of the XIth Century and onwards took up, superimposing on if 
some of the ponderary notions that they brought with them: and that it is the combined 
Greco-Indo-Muhammadan scale which has now, in infinite varieties of detail, spread itself all 
over modern India, becoming crystalised in one form of it (the North Indian) in the authorised 
general scale of the Imperial British Government; in other forms of it in the authorised scales 
of the Madras and Bombay Governments, 


It will now be of interest to trace in some degree at least the story of the weights 
onwards from the Muhammadanirruption. In regard to this, the further one goes back the 
more do the terms for money and bullion weights become synonymous, and at no time up to 
the present day have they become completely separated. And so, in tracing out the history of 
the terms for weights, I have included those for money,** but I have given them separately, 
because, where money is mentioned, the question of alloy always influences the rates at which 
one denomination is compared with another. #.g., the number of fanams to a pagoda isa conven- 
tional proportion in a statement of Troy weights : but the number of janxams to a pagoda will 
-vary with the alloy in any particular sort of fanam or pagoda in a statement of current money. 


Taking the Provinces or Divisions of India round the Coasts, as known to the traders and 
Europeans before the growth of the British Empire, the general tables may be given as follow 
for Gujarat, Bombay, Malabar, Madras and Bengal : — 


A.— Gujarat. 

















(a) Money. 
1628 | Wii | 1T7T5 | L775 
Mandeislo, Lockyer, Stevens, Stevens, 
Travels, p. 38. Trade, p- 263. Guide, p. 129. Guide, p. 129. 
r 
kauret (cowry), eta es Garces peeved ede 
t |  #eebervduce pie ae Baa pecka®s wea ae veices 
80 peyse ... wee] tet ates 2 pice®l eS er or eee 
@@¢ cee 497 Beoo Ge ees 4, fanam =aees wae eieaneeuwe 
eheaioet 16 ana ie --| 4 ana oe 2 ana 
54 ropia ... .| 4 rupee... ..| 4 rupee ite 14 pagoda 
135 xeraphime?  ..f aca eee 2 crown... | 2 crown 


RE, NNR a 
4° Turks, Mughals, Oriental foreigners from the West. 
48 There is a sketch of the history of South Indian coinage in the Madras Man. Admn., Vol. I. p. 615n. There is 
also a good note on the subject in Rice, Mysore and Coorg, Vol. I., Appx-, p. 1 f. ‘ 
49 36 almonds = 1 peyse: also are mentioned “ brass and copper money called tacques.”’ 
5) See Yule, Hobson-Jobson, p. 556, 3. uv. pucks, and s. v, cutcha. 51 5 pice == 1 vide 62 T.e@., of gold, 
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(b) Troy Weights. | 



































ie ee eae eee ad ae 
1688 | 1711 | 1736 | c. 1838 | 1877 
= é | RS Stevens, Prinsep, Bombay Car, 
ae oe Tradep. 263. | Guile p. 18, | Useful Tad. p. 121. | Yol. IL, Surat, p. 208. 
~ eT Fe ate aaa 
esas Covcseeee ratl (2 ers.) eoartnne vere rat? 
ropia® .., ae vol ..( & valli errr 3 wil 
8 massa eae eee "Gu e@eone see miisha eae apna 
setdeeews Seusawuas sateaciogs 16 gadiaina 
14 theil®? Giee: tola ...| 82 tolasé .,.;12 téla | 2 tla 
10 theil®8 (g old) #92706 %Ge eRe 006 eos @eecaes oe | : eeccacuse 





(c) Avoirdupois Weights. 





nnn er ns We eee ay en ee Pye Soe 
1638 | 1711 1736%9 | ce. 1833 | 1877 
a a a ree eee nmaes 
‘ 
e Lockyer, Stevens, Prinsep, Bombay Gaz, 
je ee | Trade, p. 268, Guide,dt p, "48 £. | Useful Tab. p. 121. | Vot. IL. Surat, p, 208 








Peyses ... gas rer tola... |  téla ... wo. bOlR 
18 ceer .. «| seer .. «| 90 Seer... ./85 sér ... ...| B74 sér60 
4) maon (30 lbs.)... 40 maund (87 Ibs.)| 40 man 40 man (873 lbs.), 40 man 


Liesiuses 20 candy ... «..,20 candy = es 20 khindt 
ne ann AREEERREREERENRRnSRnnERERneRSnA REE EEREEnemEneerne 
B. — Bombay. 

(a) Money. 
en ee Tin ranaonee-inamnanmnamnenememnamesnnannncnteenemmmemnstmamn ciara, SSAA 063A aA AAA AAA aes OCIS aan a aataaamna eatin ales een) 
1675 1739 | 1778 1775 


merece se een He RT RRL ETB OF a oN pp rmaaty 


etdea. wee 




















Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v.| A, Hamilton, Hast Indies, Stevens, Guide, pp, 51, Stevens, Guide, pp. 51, 














Xerafine, quoting Fryer. Vol. IL, Appx., p. 6, 124, 129, for cash. 124, 129, for account, 
De eS a eR Sa Re at Se se a a een eS ol a he ee es 
Pecwadksaens ssaavasoues siipianains budgrook 
rale a sa raye ue sles rae aig ..( 2 rae 
10 pice tess Ses wahnecensigs Spices .,. sel 5 pice 
8 laree 53 So empties hic 5 ana ‘ies Suez savebieeenee 
3 zeraphin ... —... bane: paeee evekansicnes 20 quarter® 
oust: deleted 400 rupee... +»| 16 rupee —,,. ...| & rupee 
ec iqeheneens Jacsaiseenes 15 goldrapee =... weesenceeces 


‘88 See also A. Hamilton, Hast Indies, Vol. 13., Appx., p. 5- 
St Stevens says that the weights here gare rise to much dispute, 
t Also 11 and 13 ropta z= 1 theil silvery. 58 Also 30 pice. 
&T Probably for fole (t6ta), which he mixed up with the more familiar theil (tael). But Mandelslé seems here to 
have got “mixed” in a way very unusual with him: ropia and massa haye become reversed. 
58 J, ¢,, gold is to silver as 10 to 1: ef, Prinsep, Deeful Tables, p. 5. 
o> 17 30, A. Hamilton, ane Indies, Vol. IL, Appx., p. 5, 20 to 82 pice to 1 sear, 40 sear | mannd, 20 mannds 
Z candy. 
6¢ So stated by scale: but 37} Bengal rapees and 37 Strat rupees by statement, 
61 Also 37%, 42, 44, 423, 40, 402, 452, 46. Really all weights between 37} and 46 Ibs. 
ét Included in Malabar by Stevens, p.129, “8 16 pipe = 1 laree; 24 pice = 1 xeraphin (silver pagoda), 
ét 14 quarters == 1 pagoda (gold), p. 129, 
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(6b) Troy Weights. 














L775 | L775 
Stevens, Guide, pp. 41, 124, | Stevens, Guide, pp. 51, 124. 
an 
eeeeteattietce chow53 
gunzes .., es ve ies 6 grs. (rutty) 
2% vail wes be wes Sis 24 vall 


40 tola (rupee) ue swe .. | 40 tola 


hhc pC I PS ST PRET ae eC 





(c) Avoirdupois Weights. 




















1739 | L775 | ec. 18383 
A. Hamilton, Est Indies, Stevens, Guide, Prinsep, Useful Tables, 
Vol. IL., Appx., p. 6. p. 51. p. 115. 
Bead ean gee siuaciwas tink 
sebanceeives : pice Ses wad | 22 pice 
Sear... oe ane 180 seer... =e at w.| oO ser 
40 mannd woe 40 man (28 Ibs.) ... ..| 40 man (28 Ibs.) 


20 candy ww a candy 4. suse], «20s And? 


Reel 





C,. — Malabar. 
(a) Money. 





« 1510 | 1520 1584 | 1588 


ee 





Lule, Hob.-Job., s. v. nardao,| Yule, Hob -Jud.,s. v. pardao, Yule, Hob.-Job , s, v. pardao,|Yule, Hob.-Job , s.r. pardao, 














quoting Correa.t? quoting Barbosa. ' quoting Barret. quoting Linschoten. 

‘cepayqua (sapique)., sansa ere S pieccdeatas ai ciety dete: 
2 rey... ee ee rels ots 7 a er seiwi peeaeds en 
2 bazgaruco ... oe Vaeeeadec a vasarucho oe tena eteebe ; 
secvigneeeeet 20 damma® ..,, . 15 vintin =... son eer ene 
90 pardao pee shudicae ne 6 tanga’? ..| tanga?! (Jarin) 

ieeccaeate: 7, sn nn ae 5 seraphim... ...() pardaw’? (xeraphin)” 

scpaerauecee weseuamneden 2ducat ... 


eaetOveamnen 





6 No doubt fer jau, barleycorn. 
63} This term is explained at p. 312 of Venkatsawmi Itow’s Tanjore, 1888, in the course of a vatiee interesting 
note on weights and measures :—‘** The theoretical unit of weight is the seed of the abrus precalorus (sic), called in 


Tamil kunrimané and in Hindustani gunz, and of these seeds 32 are supposed to be equal to the ponderary value of 
a pagoda.” Gunze is, therefore, gufija, 


67 2 vinten = 1 barganym. 68 ‘Who copied Balbi, 
69 T, e., vinten. ® Alsodand5. 10 and 94 tanghe = 1 ducat, 
71 Zand 8 targa = 1 pagoda. 72 Also 6, 


7 3 testons == 1 pardaw. 
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e. 1600 | e. 1600 | 1638 | 1775 
la entree oh tee See I as ee eS 
Dutch Voyages to E. I, Dutch Voyages to E. I., Mandelslé, Travels, Stevens, Guide, 
Dp. 235 £, . 245 ‘: p. 7D. Dp. 129. 
P silver. Pgold. 
[TIES cts ee nnn ne eee meee 
aaseeet eee egrenranne ee re 
ee ss basaruco ... ean basaruiques 2 bazaraco 
eee eecnintear coe 2 pecka 
18 and br vintin?s . {105 fano7® ... | 9 peise (peyse) 5 vintin 
Sand + tanga (larin)..; «=| saveeuseeres 18 lari sige 4 laree 
4 pardao xeraffin ...| 20 pana xeraffin ...| 10 Se sii 3 xeraphim 
paniaxiaevns | 2 sichino (venetian). puaeseesees : pedua deve: 
apne treme EO OTE TILT IC TE TT I aL aT CIO 
'1775 
Stevens, Guide, p. 129, 
vintin 
44 tangu (? gold) 
4 paru 


2 gold rupee 
(bo) Troy Weights. 








1443 1504-5 | ce. 18383 | 1893 


REED 








Yule, Hob.-Job., s. vu. pardao, 


Yule, Hob.-Job , s.v. pardao, 
quoting Abdu’ rrazzak, 


Prinsep, Useful Tables, 
quoting V arthema. p. 1i¢ 


Matras Man. of Admn, 
Vol. ID. p. 514, 


« 











dteebeass F cas ats ys sweze, ohuwas deus aeinaeae 
jital feomner) te sesoereaceee sadedaeneeee iseeeseciwe 

3 tir (silver) ..| 16 tare see oes Soskenseeune éadesarnacias 

6 fanam (gold) .| 16 famam .. a: isaphaspece fanam 

10 partib ses scitewseaaes rupees ,,, ..-| 31 rupee 


2 variha?? (1 misqil)| 20 pardao.. vs siecigawacees soar duasies 


see wentacees saivelemneie ee 9 palam ... we 


(c) Avoirdupois Weights. 




















e. 1840 | 1638 , ce. 1838 | 1893 
Yule, Hob.-Job., s. v. rottle:| — Wandelslé, Travels Prinsep, Usefnl Tabl Madras Wi Ad 
quoting Shahdbu’ ddin ’ ‘ rinsep, Useful Tables, adras Man. of Admn, 
Dimishki, Pp. 75. p. 119. Vol. II. p. 514, 
misqal ... bee see bese naide's ose, weheeeen rupee 
coo pee eaeenegee Beet eoareds ase raeame 10 pollam 
70 ritl (sir)8° sis ceere ae sér bias .| # pound 
40 mann’... «| 40 maon ... —.,.| 40 tulfm (282 Ibs.)...| 25 tulam (maund) 
soe obiaieus 20 candy... = seeetabeeane 20 candy (baurum) 
74 375 and 800 basaruco to the pardac : here basaruco = rey. 
' % 8 tanga = 1 pagoda, 76 Also 108, 77 Also 8. 
8 I. e., of Pondicherry. 9 Partib =: 4 pagoda: rardha = 1 pagoda, 


89 The riél being 1 1b. av.; this proves what the sir then was. 
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D, — Madras. 
(a) Money. 








1775 L778 1775 


2 TER rie 








| Stevens, Guide, pp. 124, 129. 


Stevens, Guide, pp. 127, 129, Stevens, Guide, pp. 124, 129, 





{ 
cash ees aes anor cash eee aoe ewe; = = = = = eee e eanraes 




















eiaie caists scene 5 viz eke sey ee Boshecsuieos 
Veadeniseseee 2 pice mat se ‘ pice 
80 fanam sas sis «| 6 pical wae aes vee} 8 fanam 
Sercseeeses | pee tea duees 10 rupee 
36 pagoda’! ane ick. 4 Nn 2 crown 
4 gold rupee wi . oeeversecess saeaeecneses 
(b) Troy Weight. 
1775. 
Stevens, Guide, p. 88. 
cash 
10 doodee 
8 fanam 
36 pagoda (4 oz. Troy) 
(c) Avoirdupois Weight. 
i ee sete 
1775 1778-1795 | e. 1883 | 1852 
Stevens, Guide, Madras Man. of ie Prirsep, Useful Tables, Madras Man. of Admn. 
pp. 88, 127. ! Vol, Il. p. 588 p. 119. Vol. IL p. 514. 
| | 
pagoda... eae pagoda ... Rede’ | Aesuamenays 7 fen gavedtan 
10 pollam ...| 10 pollum ... on a cree adeak pollum 
8 seer “ee w-| 8 seer esi aie ser ee Si iateuasonsee 
5 viss aoe ..{ 5 viss ae «| 9 VSS ne | 40 viss 
8 maund (25 lbs.) ...{ 8 maund ... | 8 man isa ...| 8 maund 


20 candy Set «.| 20 candy... ves) 20 khandi ... ..| 20 candy (baurum) 
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(Lo be continued.) 





ON THE SOUTH-INDIAN RECENSION OF THE MAHABHARATA, 


BY M. WINTERNITZ, Pa.D. 


Tur the South-Indian MSS. of the Mahabharata represent a distinct recension 
of the great Hindu epic has first been pointed out by A. GC. Burnell in his Aindra School of 
Sanskrit Grammarians (1875), pp. 75-80, and again in his Classified Index fo the Sanskrit 
MSS. iw the Palace af Tanjore (1880), p. 180 sg. He has shewn that especially the longer 
books, 1-XV., in the Devanigart editions on the one hand and in the Grantha and Malayalam 
MSS. on the other “differ to as great an extent as the two chief recensions of the Ramdyana.” 





$1 Also 40 and 42, 
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The general result of a collation of the two recensions of the Adiparvan is according to 
Dr, Burnell ‘that the Nagari recension has about ten per cent. more élokas than the Sonth- 
Indian recension ; these élokas generally form passages wanting in the last. Of the rest of the 
text, a considerable portion (nomerous vv. ll. apart) is the same in both ; the rest of the text 
presents glokas found in the Devanigari recension, but with many ve IL, and ina totally 
different order. The short chapters agree generally in both recensions.” Dr, Burnell also 
states that the South-Indian recension of the Mahdbhérata is divided into 24 books, the Adi- 
parvan being divided into the Adi, Astika, and Sambhava Parnans, the Salya into Salya and 
Gadd, the Sauptika into Sauptika, Aishika, and Visoka, and the Sént¢parvan into the Léjadharmu 
and Moksadharina Parvans. The single books, again, differ considerably in the number of their 
chapters. 
The Tanjore library is extremely rich in Mahdthirata MSS. — Dr. Burnell counted about 
336 MSS. of the whole or parts of the poem — and itis very much to be regretted that all 
‘these treasures should be well nigh inaccessible to European scholars. An edition of the 
Mahdbhérata has been printed at Madras, in Telugu characters, which in a very few cases 
seems to represent the South-Indian recension, though on the whole it is based on the Calcutta 
edition and gives the text of Nilakaatha. JI am indebted to Prof. Ludwig for some interesting 
communications about this edition. He has collated several thousand stanzas of the Madras 
edition with those of Calcutta and Bombay, and has come to the conclusion that the Madras 
text is essentially the same as that of the Calcutta edition. Even misprints in the latter edition 
have found their way into the Madras edition.? Yet, as Prof. Ludwig pomis out, we find 
occasionally better readings in the Madras edition, than in the Devanagari editions. Dr, Liiders 
has pointed out to me a few passages in the Madras edition where it agrees with the text of 
our South-Indian MSS., though in other places it follows the Calcnita edition as closely as 
possible. The edition will be scarcely of any use for a critical restoration of the text of the 
Mahabharata. 


Another Telugu edition is mentioned in the Catalogue of the Library of the India Office, 
Vol, IL. Part I. p. 122 sq. bat as it contains Nilakantha’s commentary it can hardly be 
expected to represent the South-Indian recension to any great extent. There are also a 
number of South-Indian Mahddharata MSS. in the India Office Library which, however, have 
not yet been examined.2 As far as J am able to see from the published catalogues, the nnmber 
of Sonth-Indian MSS. in the Continental libraries can be but small, and even in the Tanjore 
Library the number of Devanigarit MSS. is much larger than that of South-Indian MSS. proper. 


Under these circumstances it is all the more satisfactory to know that the Royal Asiatic 
Society in London possesses a number of highly valnable Grantha and Malayilam MSS. 
containing a considerable portion of the South-Indian recension of the Mahdbhdratu. 


I have examined these MSS. for my catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Royal Asiatic 
Society collections which I am preparing, and I venture to think that a few remarks on the 
South-Indian recension of the Mahdlhdrata, as represented by these MSS., may be weleome to 
scholars interested in Mahddhdrata criticism — which, after all, will never lead to satisfactory 
results, as long as it is not based on sound text criticism. 


The MSS. in question all belong to the Whish Colleetion,? acquired by Mr. C. M. Whish 
in the early part of the present century. 








1 Prof. Jacobi who has also examined the Madras edition kindly informs me that he has come to the same 
conclusions as Prof, Ludwig. Prof. Jacobi has moreover made a concordance of the three editions from which it 
appears that the Madras edition agrees, almost everywhere, with the numbers of verses and chaptersfound in the 
Calcutta edition. From the Introduction to the Sabhé Parvan (Vol. I. p. 276) it is evident that the Editor of the 
Madras edition looked upon Nilakantha as his chief authority. 

3 Some of these MSS. are now being examined by Dr. Liiders. 

5 A rough list of these MSS, will be found in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1890, Vol. XXII. 
p- 805 segg, My catalogue will, I hope, be finished in the course of this year. 
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Portions of the Adiparvan are found in the Whish MSS. Nos. 65 and 158. 

_ The Grantha MS, Whish No. 65 contains the Peuwlomaparvan (in 8 Adhydyas) and the 
‘lstikaparvan (in 40 Adhydyas), these 48 Adhydyas corresponding to Adhydyas 1-59 of the 
Nagari editions. 

The difference in the number of Adhy@yas is partly due to the fact that two Adhydyas axe 
sometimes contracted into one, but partly also to omissions in the South-Indian MS. 


In order to give some idea of the value of the South-Indian recension —as far as one 
single MS. can be said to represent a whole recension — for an eventual critical restoration 
of the text of the Makdébhérata, I have given below a few extracts from this MS.4 The passages 
which differ from the Devanagari recension® have been underlined, and the corresponding pass- 
ages given opposite each line. The full text given in the left hand column is a fair specimen 
of what the South-Indian recension is like, while the varietas lectionis given in the right hand 
column will shew at a glance the relation of the two recensions to each other. 


The first extract contains the beginning of the Mahdbhdrata, verses 1-150 of the first 
Acdkydya. 
AS 
Adiparvan. 


I, 1-150. 


South-Indian MS. Devandgart edition (Bombay). 
sit staged: farszragavers: WUT THR AST ATTATAA | 
sigeeed HITS TOT wal area aya aa aaa Ul 
MASH: HATA: 
TRIa: Taaed fazoraé ui 
Thetigs: crag: drat Wrareast || ST” af: Afra 
aramed Feqdeiewada Ta qaara 1 qanra deest. 
VATS TPMT TAM AKT ATATT | eat 
PTAA FAT HAPATTTTKH TT: | _ _ 
AATAAAAN SA ATVI AIST: | STATA TSA, 
FTA ae HUTLaAT WesaAeaaeaa: | 3 STU ETAT: 
sara FAAS AIAT HAA: | 
aye atate warrants: | 4 | *gfara: 
SIasy TasssT AINA | 

partenrerdt 3a PrvardrereSoH” 5 "atretiers 

farareaacaed PATHAK FT | 
Soi einen TEATTT HUT: | “eat RPT 
HI AAAI Sa H ATS Preaecsa | ae 


RIS: RHSTA VAAT TESA AA | 7p RAS a 
Deest. TT WISadaA AAAAIAS ASI: | 
9 WIS TATATALATT ST AAT AAA Ul 
- 8 | aferecefer Rredrer sefat arfaretara t 
ae 

a: | atraeara t 
a opti hop es es Be ee ee 

«In all the extracts given in this paper, I have retained the orthography of the South-Indian MSS. No 
attempt at correction has bean made, except occasionally (see the foot-notes). 

5 [have used the Bombay edition with Nilakantha’s commentary, published 


6 Read Tasra- 7 Read 


bo 


a eo RN carer 


>) 


Sake 1799. 
3? 
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South-Indian MS, 


HATAAEA THATSATAT ATA: | 
wate ciferarer aeaay order a | 
HOSA HTT PTI: HAT: | 
arrarant Pyrat starsat a 
meqrerar Pets Terarcadiaar: | 
aera dafcmra drearearaaaniy FI 
ASTRA TaeeaT AT Tg | 
WAATAA AHS WE AAPA Ie | 
Woes BRUNT VII astetat | 
fesarwsracaenra ard waarrag i 
MPATETT CT TaAa SF var: | 
SRATIT ARMANI TITARTTT: | 
HIRMAI TAA: RAMA Lara: | 
TTT Aras CUT Katia Pareles: | 
BUSA: TM: Har at wala Para: | 
ala aaatearrasiarsy aereaat | 
BIT Ha: | 

SUATT AA Gee Tere TATA | 
siaararredts sear aera | 
ararearraiesey faPaaTeTaT: | 
searedeaqraames Pareq? afvacer = | 
WNRAEHAAET FoypeyreTaisat | 
SAATTAT AreT! qrarareargaisar | 
waisaey atast strat sware | 
AMA FT HA: WeeTT STATA | 
Faareasat waa ATTA AAT: | 
Vea AQAeorat arat wayarset 
aa! 

MST TSTATUT FRA FEE | 
TATHAC AT SAHA TATAT | 
sTagaad ad Prat wea: Te I 
Tra AS TIT Wye | 
ATS Freer qtoqqag APT | 
TACHA START ATATITT FT | 
ATSATTST AT GPAACT ARTA: | 
TaRUTA Aa Rea PaTaeaAaasTa: | 
MACY: RAT: BPA UTI sATT Fe | 
sqreareaiqd ayarea sfaerahad yyia | 
walentes Rrearay aga art vias | 
eater ANNA raga afesrfary: | 
STHHAA AAT SCCT AAT ATS: | 
esedgan fataictad Rest free | 
ATG AMATI BEA TT AAA | 
RHI Ha AAMT Sa 





8 Read tap 


10 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


27 


28 


~~ S fo 
® Read Feeq4. 


Devandgaré edition (Bombay). 


ait" 
' % 
"atfarar: 
HRT Waray = 
RAAT HT: 
WIT 
TATA AT: 
goat aay wars, 
sSearar az 
aati 
°F: Jour 
Srasarsy | 
eT 
TIT TATA AZ "aeqi 
AMTeY ATS 
°S: arate TIAA: 
goa SaHAT 





2 FT (7T 
| qreet 
MBA Wo 
Deest. 
33 
0 Read Wray. | 
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South-Indian MS. 
acy feaqa: Te Ase faftwses | 
fatwa Feeornion oiaeacahaa: | 
wraearaaa saragarearear ae Pera: | 
wTcacarasraea TAT HFVqQ at aia | 
Wissa At Alay ArrsacaPAHaa: | 
PTsQARANUaH ATACAAAT Fa t 

qeqos AAA TSTAT ae sTAET A | 

VTA aA AHaeTS ees TATA | 





rae 


7~ —— Pe a en ee Ye 


areas sat fara saan Va ware | 30 
MAIAQ CAMA TIAeARAa WA | 
ol 


Seth RIC GEA Td VATA AITeAH | 





i 
i 
i 
a 
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Devanigavé edition (Bombay). 


erat 
MATS IAT TS 


Deest, 


Se 
et TEP 


Fara a ada a 
TALIA 





afer Praragt stat TaN: THTTTAs | SATS 

AA GUIS SATTFATT FLA: | 32 og: are YRS aT 

CAAT Tat LATA AA | | rR? — 

qa: WHat Tea: TATA MPAA: | 33 | 

Geurs TAMA ST AT BTA PIs: | | gegen? 

Bry Farecarisear saat ar Pearse 34. | 

aaa: PAA Weranr: racecar t 

anges frtiaSaer wavaeae | 35 | Ta? THAT raat: 

WALA TeTeA Na WAAA: | wa: Galear wer: 

eqaredt stat argceatcatesareaur | 86 | ardt it: 

VAIL aA ATST: TATSIATT: Wars | | °eaar 

qareat aad aye siavarhara | 87 

afeeeeaad farsa ya caTaTs Ta t ! 

gaedfacad at VTa Te TTT | 38 

mn osafauttt Wares qua | | ayaa 

wea ANA AAT TAT ATA TAs | 390 oe 

CAAATAT Mea TATATCATTR | a STT 

sTariahrad Sth wae MaTTAS | 40 | 

HaAUTACAT AAATSSANA F ! 

TaSUS Taal ASCARTH ATT t 41 : 

agat TeTTAgUen PTs: | fea:gat 

ajar a earn aaa wa: | a “wrataet 

Sar PIAA ATLAS TE: Jar AMAT TULA: 

Paccaea ATALACATST guriste we: | 43 SIMs TIAMAT Ad: Se: 

SAAey AA: TAT: THCARAT TTZaT: | , 

eusaiaagasaacdeasanauetana | =| 44 "ty a 

TTTTA TANT TASAAFATST: | 

Ta TA WTA HAA WaATATATCSTSAT TAT: | 45 

yaad Ta Poureagsasaaweg4g’: | 

aaa HETTT Aat ATIeA AT | 46 Wtaeat 

eA RAT HATA UAT TAT: | 

ayar aeat Fear AaaAare_*asa: | A? far yeaa: afreact: 
2 Read FRIIS 12 Read sapien 18 Read “2qT°. 


Se aeres 


South-Indian MS. 


Waearaiay Tay ceeaeastqsy AA | 
asa aaa Teareal arATaT = | 
qaeraarenter Ue Fras | 
SMHAA PIAA VTE TATAT: | 
aiearcasgaes PRAT TAT: | 
sfagrarceagearear farrar saeity | 
TF ATATMAARTH AUST TTT | 
aaifasraey daar ward facaz | 
Aedizaaersrenraavesiecs, Sara | 
TE (SET MT SATA SATA TTT | 
AeA AATEATHNLS TUTIT | 
aarataaaea Farearardiad | 
Farad deararacatrared aatiee: | 








ee aR Le RR 


49 


50 


51 


52 


PHVA HTT APaa Hiya Azuey great | 63 


TTA AMT ASAT sya ss Taras | 
Sfasrafaaaen gee weaqdea: | 
quraluenat stare aaraeayara: | 
arate ATE RATA attra a ata: | 
ary Pr aaeaes EMSUTT: ut 
TTTATAT AICS SPAS FeAaT | 
Sasy Taurssy wes Feta TI 
Sa TIS BATT TACT ATE | 
TAAL FET UIT AIT Ta | 
Tada AN BAH ATsa AYSAA PASAT I 
AAARAAT TERT area UAT: | 
TUT Rrra TTITAAAEAR | 

FT ATACAAT TT BTA ATA ATT | 
HFATHAY AACA ATA: TTA: | 
Prat Heqraresa wreqreareagaiaat | 
Ae: TAKMS Rega TTA | 
ASIA ASKS ATS ATATAT Azar | 
Soa TATE TEAL TIT: | 

Te TaAga ed STATA FoTHFAT: | 
SH CATATETE _ aa see aca Ta | 
Sarasa Te Se RuCcie 
SUBAAIAT AAT Area Teas sy: | 
wat Tad Wat TAT RaaraAle: | 
ALINVATATTSEA HOTS AT: TA: | 
HAASTTAAS SAA paraTTag 
wer PRAIA BIST Ay I 
TAT WAT WTA AAT STATS ST | 
Pared aAsianhy srarat ares 
aeagr Prerat Tear qraqtes: were era: | 
SIRT HOTA AIST TaAg | 
fecoeriareata aeaeg Tareay | 


54 
55a 


99 


100 


101 


102 


103 
d5b 


57 


58 
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Devaniigaré edition (Bombay), 


¥ar AT: AAA BASH: Bra Wa | 
TARA Saal 
aq ager 
Deest. 
FIST 


Deest. 
"AEATSATTT” 


APUTHITNAT FT 


qeat 


aay ICICE 


“STATA: 


°aareq Wrearayr Tae 


"a & BTATAL seqRagh | Deest in the 
staaret Calentta editions, 
“at 
aang? cE 
AURIS T BAT 
arate i 
a aast AAT 
Tar 
fray Tey ATTSyT” 
aaa sa: 
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South-Indian MS. 
TRICATAAP A TATA Raa Ta: | 


MTAAA HATA ATA TAA | 
Deest. 


?? 
PAFAAL TTL HSA TATA 1 
AMHTStasyl WAlcapyATeqar | 
aiaraasasgy Pera Preaciar | 
SASTATU A Aaeagia ATs AT | 
qa wet APsae Sad AHaTa | 
RUTaIATs SPA ae | 
Pa Tey AT RET IPA FS ATT | 
aa TIA TOT FAT: | 
AT AAAI qresaraerqeray: 
BSAA ATA TAIT S wipes . 
eat Bale AAs TWEAMCAeaAgyyT FT 
eqrarar ParRceat A Aa WP TaAaaT | 

errata seq fPRerATIaPra | 
aegarsga Trarat Fararsya AA | 
Terat qaarareg TATA ATA =F | 
TTT TT feoqrat Heqrat BeRras | 
UIAACAATTUT ARATATHAT T: | 
aera aad qWweaeaaq THT aAeTAsway | 
a Deest. 
watt 
adiareraet FT Tasrearagrara | 
Hee NSAATATT CAAA | 
BATHS Sealed CTT WT HAA | 
Cay A HTSAAaA ARATS Aa APTSAa | 
Steg HATE RTA A aAeaT PAT FT | 
fAVTY WREYSY WITA TAPAAT: | 
Deest. 
7? 
‘3 


3? 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


“I 
ee) 


Saree tet gery  ae, 
ee, 


ee 


Au? 
é 





RE Ane eet ne Tt _ ~ 
~ ee at 





Devandgari edition (Bombay). 
SHR 
BOTT 
60 fasararaareardt frat: afr fera: | 
SUT T AVNAA AAT WAS | 
“Sqeea ay 


"eae fafa az aq 


“Set = 
Sorar? spay: 
= 
"STAT TUITT F 
aT 
aag aa ahird 


qeq aaa fanz 


qt aT aR: HMI Bre Paes 
ARCATA | 


ramrergtrdsart 
"at cat ® 


~ om, 


ra 


AISA BAA WIT: LAAT TF | 
aiasarsy | 

74 eaatarsa af wer wars ef Tae | 
aT: MENT al Sala: Wasa: | 

75 RATT Waar TAPaeTaTTH: | 
wars Prxat Tesarar Aa: feera: 

(6 afsraraitaraea strestarmearerare | 
BAR ANAS AT ST WTA | 

77) sag rete AAT ATA A | 
afeqaege friat ate F aeeit ator | 

78 feaat aarasa areal Seay ae | 
saratscaara & tqagTat ar fea xray | 

79 siftegrenr wraiths aT Pre Sam: L 

* geyntear dat aa atras AISoTs | 

80 afer arate ATE “aitttarerareead 
syek Saienerearier sie sateen al 

81 sré fe gent afet darat Fe at et a 


od 


ee ttre re I miele me 
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South-Indian MS, 
Deest. 
%, 
o3 
99 
Maras WA TTT | 
ale Asa Var asasa TAT | 
TTATTEA HRCA ACAI CTR FAM: | 
Big BUCCI GR IBGE Ra: | 
ger Feed RTT: SCCOSC A ECR 
aan wae TTT ArTeTTTTA: | 
TUT ART BATA TATA | 
TT HAaFarat HA SheTaras | 
sfae reareaa ASIC TATAAT | 
simTATES Bee maraee ten rare 
aq Fees F Taare HASTA | 
ST TEHEAPACALEA ANA ASH ATT I 
WUHTTR TSA PUTATTAITATT | 
ergy Tera Hrs TTA | 
ATS Ae: TST: Tate TTT: | 
St TASHA ATA SA eAT AST AS | I 
SPIT TT TATA A ACAI ATT AS: 
TASHACAT SUES AAT | | 
aaet wraearararsaeat AACA | 
qaeT TT AATATAAAT ALATA: | 
UTARASA FT AST MUTA FATA TAT | 
NUTT FT AUST HAVTTT ANTE | 
aa: 1 
TRA FACT TABLA UTTAR ATA \ 
ATA GACT AAAS TAT 
Hema aaeatat ATTA | 
= Sart: TF SAREMTT ET | 
eres frstea: weet TA: | 
Deest. 


~ 


ASPATAET Aaa FaAe: FTI | 
TeqyFaAUAy aTArAra FT am | 
Deest, 
. 

Rs om eh ad eh e 
FUIVAVMAAT: BLAATAA Beas” 1 
WRAAATASATAT J WAHT | 
Sea TA ASIA AHA eT: ReTTT- 

frcaes arear: | 


Me 


CAUIAT: FIRS GAS ISTH WATS AAT: 


Bd 


85 
86 


87 
88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


tS 
a) 


104 
105a 


1110 


Devandgart edition (Bombay), 


TSH REAGAN AUT SIE FA I 

a T UFATASUA Weeqrea wary = I 

VAAN WHA AeaAT TET [TATA | 

MITA SAAT SHARaeqTsAUyg | 
Deest. 


39 


~~ 


MANA HTeT SHCA TF PAST: | 
area eT RIT 


qa 
“Sea: TRTATA: 
TSAR AT HATTA HTT | 


oi i 
ait 
FAA: 
RT: 
a77q° 
AAT 
Deest. But see above, v. 74. 
39 
ee 
Airavars t 
TAC wad 
[ 94-103, see above. 
SAMARAS 
aat NT: Prat: 


1056 @fe TASTayT BARRA a Sear | 
fFAV=SAasTS FW TqsrH Araisa | 

106 fase qagear Frm weays wasey | 

107a CH Maas FT arate afary | 


108 sifenea aay Ste Ferqreat wena 
109a = Farsaiy sarraed wajear waaeiaat ae: 
109) wat qaase a aetah § Parad i 


Deest. 


?? 


“ST SATS 


7 z aarare te 
SiaReH, 180s] 


~ 


0 ie 


South-Indian MS.. 


arafett aeaqal aerga eRearaat 4ta- 
. SAEZ TAT: | 
AIStya GSITKS AIS as Ht ae = 


nas ~ 


qograrea™ ges sar Pew a 


On 


nas 


SIT AWA AACA ATA | 
HTS ATT A STG | 
Weqyara aTeaTAT RAAT AT TARA 
SCAT FAAS ATS | 


areas st 


co A eg AR SA 


JFACY ATAATACA STAT AAAAAT: | 
aa TFATATS Wear We: fear Tar | 
qeAASAeaACAT BET FAI=A=SAT | 


eee mR 


TAIT ATSEATST APTA Ss 


STAT: TTNTEAAEAS BEA ATE AEA: | 
aTTHeaS STS Area Lesa: | 
HBATNCAL WHT ASATAPHAT Fi 

ay WaT TAT Waqy Asay | 

ATEN & MS ANT TAT TATA: | 

Ha WSO TAT ASNT | 
ASMA AT ATATAMTA FT | 
arya Tartar APACS As Tye I 
TTA SEAT ATA: | 


nS 


CAT AAA PSST TET FT: | 
qreSarad SQA TTATSATETT: | 
Sears eat WAT WO SATL HILAR | 
Frere rat? ghee & esiggarset | 


Gs “MGS GS 


MIE: ara aqeagq ata sta SaTT | 
Deest. 


earara aaa Peear West: TaaTA wears | 
EFA ATTA ATa Aa aa TAT: | 
afeasica wee feareaat Prareaa 
stenigatat warat PreTaeaaSTTTS | 
GYASA AAT WET VASAT: | 
STA Tata Tea aT RATATAT TT I 
aasicar Sz ATs Teresi ee a7: 

ag srraiensieny Riera aihaTSs: | 
aie PRaretars arent Firat a! 
FHAIAL TWOSTETT GMA SHAPTA: | 
afiietes aaa fran wHRAaTTTT | 

gear 4 atrdaea FRAT = | 
THTTIA BM aaaaat | 

dats arenas PeaT Is a 
SHANA TH CAT HHT KT PTAA | 
STHTAAS aA: HT RAT RA TEAL 1 
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South-Indian MS. Devandgari edition (Bombay). 

TIT MAL us SIRT qasqat } aq: 
Sey TF asdaarqatsa lt AMATA| 128 
ST Va TNA Bear Baral AAT wa! _ TOTAL 
STAMISH A Cat UATE | 429 cat 
STRATA TA MACaaSa WT: | 
SPAS CT Sqrat WHA AsTAT: 130 | 
GAAP Peaey AAsaraesa J | 

~~ EN rf: 0 ets 
aaa WUAeIasy Taare | 131 aha 
gearaa Paar dees Tara TARA: | VaTT TST AS TTT 
ALARA WeTTANT FT | 132 

Deest. Para Sf arane qraraaceriras = 1 
- 1330 HASAN Taras AT 
aAgraAeaa FET TWeSsaAHaaT PAB I “at af Tur 
SSaPAAUCBATL AA APACS | 134 
faararareargna AAT gaa VAT | °at az "ai 
qoSaTSTTAL ST FET FATT | 135 "eat 
GAISAAAAT, AERHVAT SAAT | aaa aaa la 
wea areeaer HRA Ta | 136 Caer 
@ APNTreaear, Tat CNT Paar a 
saya vases ats was TI 137 | wfeat Sixt: aT: 
STAT AT ZITAT ETAT: | Og: 
THREAT AWPEIEA ATAATAARASTA | 138 
arta CATT (Tear Tagg tere \ “Tare arezayes 
ATA TTA STL, BER Bethe cara L 1389 Ltarer® Peqiarcadara 
Pees IgG aise weed ae lle °F ofteat yor 
FAAS GIS ALAATT AAMT ATCT | 140 SaRT Ate 
BACT WSTHS weal wWaseiys | 
searaaTaTs WTeaT RTE WHAT | 141 sa AAT 
VARIA Ua WAAR | 
wer TAA A Wararagrawgasta | 142 | soy ag % a areata 
TaaTNS Taal SEAL Wat TAA | aaa: 
PIAS aa Garat aeSATT TUT Are | 143 | 5 fand wa afd a fe every | 
a 4 AIT: TIT AE WeSsTAS AT | be 
TSAATE AAAS GAT AFYITAA: | 144 —— 
HINLTATT: HATA TATA TEs Ta | 
SAMARIA FaraTTAAy | 145 arent oe 
UA Prqeger Weer AAa: | 
AATSTT ATCT TTS TTA | 146 | eerra® 
SPIGA MARIA: WSATTT | saya: Pata ta 
PreearePaa ora Bracat erfrat aarr | 14¢ "ar IA BP se at 
THURIAM SES ATA AL! 
TT ATAU ATA THA TH 148 Tes" 
Teal F AT ATMA TAT Tt aaa Tea: | afe° 
dat arene at are warsersirearet | 149 ia 
rTaqaey Pas fas wat aad § meet arrael 
‘ghrear i 

HU Sal Ta TIAA WT Tar- erat 


Srel sra72r ! 150 
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Ide not propese to exter into a full discussion of all the various readings found in the 
above extract, but will only draw the attention of scholars to the most striking points, 


The MS. is quite consistent in writing Romaharshaya for Lomaharshana, Naimiga for 
Naimisha, and almost consistent in giving the name Sata instead of Sauti. 


The mest important divergence between the two recensions begins with verse 55, and the 
most characteristic fact is the omission of the story of Ganesa who undertakes to write down 
the Mahdébhéraia, The order of the verses 55-109 differs entirely in the two recensions, bus 
this different arrangement in the South-Indian recension is by no means necessitated by the 
omission of the story of Ganesa, If the author of the South-Indian version had simply wished 
to shorten the narrative by omitting this story, he might have achieved his end with much 
less trouble. Nor is it probable, that the author or compiler of this version had any scruples 
about the mention of writing in the story, and on this account omitted every allusion to Ganega’s 
acting as a scribe for Vydsa, In order to enable the reader to decide, in this special case, 
which of the two versions is preferable, and whether it is more likely that the legend of 
Ganesa is an interpolation in the Northern recension, or that it has been omitted by the 
compiler of the Southern recension though he knew it to be part of the AJahdbhdrata — I give 
below, in parallel columns, a short sketch of the contents of verses 55-111, (a) according to the 
Bombay edition, and (6) according to our Grantha MS, 


(2) Devanigart (Bombay) edition. (5) South-Indian MS. 
54. (1) Vyasa, the son of Satyavati | (1) Vyiisa, the sonof Satyavatt and Para- 
and Pariigara, composed the Sara, composed the Mahdéharaia. 
Mahabhiraia. 


(2) Vyasa, by Niyoga. becomes the father 


55-56a. (2) Having composed it, he con- 
of the Kauravas. 


i 
sidered how he might teach | 
it to his disciples. | 
56-605. (3) Brahman, knowing the thoughts | (3) His sons having grown up, ete., Vyasa 
of Vyasa, appears and is proclaimed the Mahkdbkérata, teach- 
received by Vyasa with due ing Vaisampayana and reciting the 
respect. poem during intervals of the sacrifice. 
(4) Brief summary of the contents of the 
| poem. 
| 


61. (4) Vydsa addresses Brahman, 
telling him that he has com- 
posed that great poem, 

62-70a. (5) giving a list of all the subjecis 
treated of in this poem, | 
708. (6) and winding up withthe words: {| (6) Vyasa made the Bhdrata of 24,000 verses, 
‘However, no writer | without the Updkhydanas. 
(lekhaka) of this work is 
found on earth.’ 
71-734. (7) Brahman replies praising | (7) Afterwards the Rishi composed another 


(5) This Bhérate contains 100,000 verses, 
including the Updkhydnas. 


Vydsa as @ great poet and epitome in 150 (?) verses of thts most 
sage, excellent of stortes. 

73c, (8) and finally advising him to think | (8) And he considered how he might teach 
(with an inward prayer) of it to his disciples. 


Ganega for the purpose of 
writing down the poem. 
74a. (9) Then Brahman returns to his | (9) Brahman, knowing the thoughts of 
abode. Vyasa, appears and is received by 
Vyasa with due respect. 


eerie thee ae 
18 So also Romapéda for Lomapfda in the Panaparvan, 
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(a) Devandgari (Bombay) edition. : 


74b-80, (10) Vyasa directs his devotional 
thoughts to Ganesa who 
as soon as thought of, ap- 
pears, and writes down the 
Mahébhédrata which Vyasa 
dictates to him. 

81. (11) I (Santi?) know 8,800 verses, 
so does Suka, Safijaya may 
know them or not. 

(12) The hidden meaning of the 
Mahdbhérata no one is able 
to penetrate. 


82. 


83a, (13) Even omniscient Ganega took 
a momeut to consider. 

(14) Vyasa also composed many 
other verses. 


83d. 


84-87. (15) The Mahdbhdrata extolled as 
the best of poems, 

88-92. (16) The Mahabharata is a tree, of 
which the Parvans are seed, 
root, ete. 


93.° (17) Sauti says: ‘I will now 
speak of the flowers and 
fruits, etc., of that tree.’ 

(18) Vyasa, by Niyoga, becomes 
the father of the Kauravas. 

(19) His sons having grown up, 
etc., Vyasa proclaimed the 
Mahdbhdrata, teaching 
Vaisampdyana and reciting 
the poem during intervals 
of the sacrifice. 


94.964. 


966-99a, 


996-l0la. (2C) Brief summary of the con- 


tents of the poem. 

(21) This( first) Bhérata contains 
100,000 verses, including 
the Updkhydnas, 

(22) Vyasa made the Bhérata of 
24,000 verses,-withonut the 

| Unpikhydnas. 

(23) Afterwards the Rishi com- 


posed another epitome in 
150 verses, 


1016-102. 
102b-108a, 


10386, 


a 
nee pene A TL A ISLS CCS OC A a TN NL A OL LE 


(b) South-Indian MS. 


(10) Vyasa addresses Brahman, tellmg him 
that he has composed that great 
poem, 


a 


(11) giving a list of all the subjects treated 


of in this poem. 

(12) Brahman replies praising Vyisa as a 
great poet and sage, 

(13) extolling the Mahébhdrata as the best of 
poems, 

(14) and describing the Mahabharata asa tree 
of which the Parvans are seed, root, 
etc. 


Then Brahman returns to his abode. 


(15) 

(16) Sita says : ‘I will now speak of the 
branches, flowers, fruits, etc., of 
that tree.’ 


The Anukramanthadhydya and Parvasai- 
graha (7), 


(17) 


(18) This it was what Vyisa first taught to 


his son Suka, then to other fit pupils. 
Narada recited it to the Devas, Asita 
Devala to the Pitris, Suka to the 
Gandharvas, Yakshas and Rakshas, 
Vaisampayana to Janamejaya. 


(19) 


(20) Duryodhana and Yudhisthira represented 


as trees, 


So gg ernst inno ne oy 
7 mmr nares icasevg ceca ietitemtammncteaoripe siren amid iinticatalal atl Aeasiniasalit a mateierepelichasis 


16 The two lines 600 and 6la are clearly omitted by a scribe’s carelessness, 
accounted for by ILATSAT in line 60a and Qt@ISa in 61. 


the omission being easily 
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(a) Devandgart (Bombay) edition, (6) South-Indian M8, 
104a, (24) consisting of Anukramanikd- 
dhygya and Parvasain- 
graha (?). 
104b-105a. (25) This Vyasa first taught to 
his son ‘Suka, then to other 
fit pupils. 
105b-107a. (26) Then he composed another 
Sanhitd for the gods, 
another fer the Pitris, one 
for the Gandharvas, besides 
the one for men. 
1070-109a. (27) Narada recited them to the 
Dewas, Asita Devala to thé. 
Pitris, Suka to the Gan-. 
dharvas, Yakshas, and 
Rakshas, Vaisampayana to 
men, : 
1096. (28) I (Sauti?) recited 100,000 
glokas. 
110-4111. (29) Duryodhana and Yudhisthira 
represented as trees. 


It will be admitted at once thai neither ef the two versions sicetshed above is quite satis- 


factory. 

In both versions Vyasa considers how he might teach the Makiébhdrata to his disciples:. 
whereupon the god Brahman appears. The Northern recension here introduces Ganegsa who, 
on Brahman’s suggestion, is charged with writing down the Mahdbhdrata. But we are not 
told that this copy made by GaneSa was ever used by Vyasa as a means of instructing his. 
disciples. On the contrary, it is pretty clear from vv. 80-83 that the legend of Ganeia was 
chiefly invented in order to enhance the vastness of the Mahibhéraia, and the profoundness of 
its teaching, and to shew the skill of Vyasa in dictating the poem without a stop. The state- 
ment in v. 81 about Santi, Suka, and Safijaya knowing 8,800 verses comes in quite abruptly 
and contradicts the statements of vy. 109. Hven more abrupt is the transition from v, 93 to 
vv. 94seqq. Sauti says that he is going to speak about the flowering and the production of frnit 
of the tree called Mahddhdrata. Then follows the story of Vyasa’s Niyoga, his instructing 
Vaiéampayana, and reciting the poem at Janamejaya’s sacrifice (vv. 968-992), It is just 
possible, though not probable, that the summary in vv. 990-101 was intended to be the descrip- 
tion of the ‘ flowering and production of fruit’ of the Mahdbhdrata tree. But it seems to me 
more probable that vv. 110 sqq., if not 112 sgq., should follow immediately after v. 93, 

In the South-Indian recension, the allusion to Vyasa’s Niyoga (vv. 968 segq.) follows, 
more properly, after v. 54. But we meet with the same difficulty in the Southern, asin the 
Northern recension, when Vydsa begins to consider as to the best method of teaching the Mahd- 
bhérata, and Brahman appears. It is by no means clear how Vyasa derives any help from the 
godin his perplexity, unless it be by Brahman’s describing the Mahébhirata as a tree, of 
which the eighteen Parvans are root, branches, etc. 

There is, in the Southern version too, a hiatus after the words of Sita or Santi, “I will 
speak of the branches, flowers, fruits, etc., of that tree (viz., the Mahdbhirata),” but this biatns 
is, at any rate, not so great as in the Northern recension, 


Tam peeeee by the two lines : — 
— Sra gaTa gareart ara | 
ee Sara: I FAAPANTATSH Ul 
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The neuter ¢¢ seemsodd, ButI prefer the Southern recension, when it omits vv. 1054-107a. 
This story of Vyisa’s having composed special Samhitds for the gods, the Pitris, and the Gan- 
dharvas is probably an after-thought suggested by vv. 107d, 108a, relating merely that Nirada 
recited the Mahébharaia to the gods, Asita Devala to the Pitris, and Suka to the Gandharvas, 
Yakshas, and Rakshas. 


There is nothing in the Southern recension that would justify us in assuming that its com- 
piler knew the legend of Ganega. Even the editor of the Telugu edition of the Mahdbhdrata 
gives the legend in brackets. If, in addition to this evidence, we remember that Kshemendra, 
in his Bhdratamawjari, does not allude to the legend of Ganega, we are, I believe, justified in 
suspecting this legend of a more recent origin than the rest of the introductory story 
of the Mahabharata. 


It is true!” that the legend of GaneSa acting as a scribe for Vyasa must have been known 
to Radjasekhara, ca. 900 A.D. For in his Pracha&dapdndava Nétaka this poet introduces Vyisa 
speaking to Valmiki about the progress of his great work, ana telling him how he had succeeded 
in outwitting the god Ganega and compelling him to act as his scribe. I give the passage 
according to the edition of the work in the Kdvyamdld, (p. 9). Vyasa says : — 


Patra a: Rraareverarg sari Fa: | 
@ qt artaafearat saeadhaaa SAAS I 


Wat A twreragatmed | aga areré F fortare: 1 agai war feaqar are = 

agra TA Fae: era | aa Aas weseisa: | siren | Pe saazar waraar ferease- 

fata | sta: areas Ss Prfarrersrer tl 

This is, no doubt, the same legend as that told in the Mahabhdraia (I. 1, 74-80), although 
there is#no mention of Brahman, who according to the Mahdbhdrata advised Vyasa to address 
himself to Ganesa, in the drama of Réjasekhara, who only says that Vyasa obtained Ganega’s 
help by means of austerities (tapobhih). On the other hand, the words of Vyasa om ity astwu in 


the Prachandapaéndava look almost like a reminiscence of the phrase (used however of Ganefa) 
om ity uktvd in the Mahébhérata, I. 1, 79. 


But.if Rijasekhara, knew the legend of Ganesa— even if*there should ‘be a slight verbal 
agreement between the two narratives — does this prove that he knew it from the Mahdthi- 
raia? Such a legend must have been current for a long time before it was inserted in the 
Mahdbhdrata, Rajasekhara may have known it as an independent Itihdsa, or he may have 
taken it from some Paurinic source. Jt must be remembered that the story occurs not in the 
body of Rajasekhara’s work, which is mainly an epitome of certain Parvans of the Mahdbhdrata, 
but in an introductory scene — shewing us Valmiki, the renowned poet of the Raméyana, and 
Vyasa, the author of the Mahdbharata, engaged in a pleasant conversation — which is entirely 





rete eaten LE et re -STFES AERA, 


” Tam indebted to Dr. Bithler for drawing my attention to this fact, [Since this was written, Indian studies 
have suffered the severest loss that could have befallen them, by the untimely death of my revered Guru. It was 
at his request that I wrote some notes on the Gamega legend in the Mahdbhérata for the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society — see April number 1898, pp, 380-84 — to which (as he wrote to me in his last letter} he intended to add a 
*tika’ of his own in the next following number of the Journal. The Ganega legend discussed above had a peculiar 
interest for the departed scholar on account of its bearing on the history of writing in India, and I ought to state 
that it was his opinion that Rdjasekhara knew the Ganesa legend from the Devanagari version of the Mahébhérata 
as found in our editions, Tothe omission of the story in Kshemendra’s Bhératamaitjart he attached little araports 

‘ance. “There are (he wrote to me) even more characteristic features of the Mahdbhdérata which are omitted by 
Kshemeridra, omissions which can easily be explained by his desire “ to measure the elephant with the closed fst.’? 

No doubt in the world that the fiki to my notes on Ganesa which the departed intended to give would have 
been far more valuable than anything I have said on the subject, Alas, the history of the Mahdbhdrata is one of 
the many points in the history of Indian literature on which Bibler’s vast scholarship was likely to shed new and 
unexpected light -- and in this respect also the loss of our great Guru who was the most en 


thusiasti 
well as the truest lover of India, is simply irreparable. ] usiastic student ig 
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Rijasgekhara’s own invention. And in this scene he might well have inserted the legend of 
Ganesa, in order to enhance the greatness of Vyisa and his work. It is not necessary that he 
found it in his version of the Mahdbhérata. 


For the present, at any rate, I should prefer to say that the legend of Ganesga was known 
already about .00 A. D., but that even in Kshemendra’s time — about 150 years later ~ it was 
not yet a part of the Mahabharata. It seems to me highly improbable that Kshemendra should 
have omitted such a characteristic story, if he had found it in Ais Mahabhirata, especially as 
he could easily have condensed the whole story into one or two stanzas. We shall see below 
that this is not the only instance in which Kshemendra agrees with the Sonth-Indian recension 
of the Mahdbhdrata. 


From a mythological point of view our passage is also of some importance. For it is 
remarkable that our legend is the only legend of Ganesa found in the epic literature. [ 
am not aware that Ganega is even mentioned in any other passage either of the Rémdyana or of 
the Mahdbhérata, and it may well be doubted whether he has any claim to a place in the Hpic 
Pantheon. He is certainly not a Vedte deity in any sense of the word. He is not mentioned 
in the Smritis, not even in ManuJ8 In the Ydjnavalkya-Smrtiz we meet with him (it seems) 
for the first time. Here the worship of Ganega has been ingrafted on an older Vindyakaséntt. 
The Vinayakas are a class of evil spirits (who are the cause of evil dreams) for whose propitia- 
tion a Vindyakasdnit is prescribed in the Mdénavagrihyastiva. As the late Dr. von Bradke has 
shewn, YAjiavalkya’s description of the Ganapatihoma is based on the Vindyakaésdnti of the 
Médnavagrihyasttra.™ But originally the Viniyakas — who are also mentioned in the Mahd- 
bhérata® by the side of R&kshasas, Pigichas and Bhitas— have nothing in common with Ganeéa, 
except the name Vindyaka which happens to be one of the common designations of the elephant- 
headed god. An actual worship of Ganega occurs only in sach late Smritts as the Kdtydyana- 
Smite (I. 11, 14) where Ganega is worshipped together with the Mothers. 


Dut in the older literature we look in vain for any of the legends connected with Ganega's 
birth, or his elephant head, or his one tooth, or his rat, such as we find them in the Purdnas., 
On the other hand, I have not been able to find our Ganega legend in any of the Panurinic 
treatises devoted to Ganega.2! But that a deity who has become so popular in later times 
should oceur in the epic literature only in one passage, makes this one passage very suspicious. 
It seems, therefore, also on mythological grounds, that in this instance the South-Indian 
reconsion has preserved a less interpolated text of the JM/ahdbhdrata than that found in our 


editions. . ; 


Of course, it does not follow by any means that the Southern recension represents the 
original Muhdbhdrata. 


(To be continued.) 








8 That the ganinim ydjaka, who according te Manu, IIT. 164 isexcluded from a Sriddha feast is (asthe commen- 
tators will have it) a performer of the Windyaka or Ganesahoma, seems tome utterly improbable. The most pro- 
‘ bable explanation seems that suggested by Dr. Biihler in the note to his translation of Manu(S. B. BE. Vol. XXV. 
p- 106) that it refers to the Ganahomas of Baudhiiyana Dharmas. IV. 8, 1. 

18 See YVajitavalkya-Smytit, I, 271-294; Manava-grihyastira, IY. 14; Bradke in the Zeitschrifi der deutschen 
Morgenlind. Gesellschaft, Vol. 36, pp. 426-482; Stenzler, Yagtavalkya, p. IX.; Jolly, Recht und Sitte (Bthler’s 
Grundriss, IL. 8), p. 20. The Ménavagrthyastira mentions four Vindyakas whose names are given, Yajiavalkya 
nas only one Viniyaka whom he identifies with Catvapatt. 

20 Mahdbhérata, XII. 284,131; Harivarnsa, 184 (10697). 

21 I have not been able totrace it inthe Ganega-Khanda of the Erahmavatvarita-rurdna, nor in the Ganega- 
Upapurdna, nor in the Ganesa-Khanda of the Skanda-purdna. For the latter I could only compare an Index of 
the work found in the Bodleian MS. Mill 79. But my acquaintance withthese works is too superficial to allow me 
to say definitely that the legend does not occur in them, ° * 
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FOLKLORE IN SALSETTH. 
BY GEO, F. D’PENHA. 
(Concluded from p. 56.) 


Ix due course, the wedding-day came, and the marriage took place with all possible 
éclat. The relations and friends of the king were feasted for several days. The bridegroom, 
the crane, hopped about the palace and the large compound and in the adjoining garden, 
causing much amusement to all. During meals, too, he would stretch his long neck and pick 
what he would desire from the table. 


After thus spending some time at the king’s palace, the crane one day expressed, to his 
father-in-law, his desire to go home with his bride. The king could not object to this, and so 
his son-in-law, after bidding everyone adieu, took his royal bride home. 


Now in the nights, after supper, while the princess lay down to sleep, the crane would 
‘keep hopping about. As soon as he observed that his wife had fallen asleep, he would remove 
his crane-skin, and assuming the form of & man, would take his place at the side of the 
princess. A few days passed this way. At last the princess began to entertain some doubts 
about her husband, the crane. ‘To find out the realities about him, she one night went to bed, 
but kept awake, snoring all the while to make believe that she was fast asleep. Her husband, 
little thinking of the dodge, having no cause to suspect her action, divested himself of his 
crane-skin, and, as usual, lay down beside the wife. The princess thus found out that her 
husband was not really a crane as he appeared to be, but a human being like herself, and, there- 
fore, she had no reason to regret her marriage, although he was very poor, for her father could 
give her what she might want, being the king’s only child. 


The princess's next thought was how to make her husband remain in his human form 
and she hit upon the following stratagem. She pretended that she had a strong fever, and tha t 
she was feeling very cold, She asked her mother-in-law, therefore, to keep a good fire under hes 
cot, to keep her warm during the night, as she said. The mother-in-law, too, did not suspect 
what was really in her daughter-in-law’s mind, and, thinking what she stated might be true 
kept a brisk fire burning under the cot of the princess, Night soon came, and supper over ‘hie 
princess not eating anything that night on the pretence that she had no taste nor any anpenes 
for food, they all retired to bed. That night, too, the princess kept awake, pretending to be 
asleep. Her husband, the crane, after a good while, thinking his wife was asleep, removed his 
crane-skin, and, assuming the form of a man, lay down beside the princess, and ~ soon fast 
asleep. The princess left the bed without making the slightest noise, and, getting hold of . 
crane-covering of her husband, threw it on the fire, which soon reduced it to daha: Havi . 
done this the princess again lay down quietly and went to sleep. When, at the usnal time the 
husband woke up, he searched in vain for his covering, but, looking at the fire under the b d, 
he soon discovered the trick which his wife had played upon him, He questioned the pri on 
who frankly confessed what she had done, and craved forgiveness, which he granted Baers 
his heart. 2 : granted with all 


The news of the metamorphosis of the crane soon spread in the country, and reached th 
ears of the king, who came and saw for himself that it was only too true aa learnt f é tl : 
princess what she had observed for several nights, and how she had bed ht abont cee - 
: formation. " — 


As they were very poor, the king invited them all to live with him, and on his death his 
son-in-law succeeded him to the throne. They then lived happily to ) 
and respected by all. Ppuy to a good old age, loved 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MORE IDIOMS FROM PORT BLAIR. 

1. Tdétal.—In common use among the con- 
victs, who are constantly being counted for all 
sorts of reasons. Petty Officers are told off to 
count them in batches, and as each finishes his 
batch he brings up his “ total.” Tétal karna, 
to compare the totals. 

2. Dip&tmant for Department: means the 
Forest Department, that being the first separate 
department created at Port Blair. Dip&tmant 
Sahib, Forest Officer. Dip&tmantwala, a con- 
wict told off to work in the Forest Department. 

3. Shér S&hib: shér shortened from ‘ over- 
seer’ from its likeness to the common Indian word 
shér, a tiger. An overseer of convicts. 

4. Singal, for signal—=s semagram. There 
is an elaborate system of semagraph signals at 
Port Blair worked by the Military Police. 

5. Tikat, tikatliv, a ticket of leave, also its 
holder. Tikatw4laé, a man with a ticket of leave: 
aself-supporter. Tikat is also used for the wooden 
“* neck-ticket’* worn by labouring convicts. 

6. Parmésh, promotion. — This isin com- 
mon use amongst the Military Police, and also 
amongst the convicts, who are constantly being 
transferred from class to class on “‘ promotion.” 

7 Kilas, class.— The convicts are arranged 
in classes. 

8. Sikman, sick-man, used for a convict 
when in hospital: hence for any human being in 
the ‘“sick-list :” hence again for any Govern- 
ment animal on the “sick-list,” e. g., an elephant, 
pony, bullock. 

9. Rél=—rail, originally a railing, now any 
kind of hedge or fence. 

10. Rashan, ration. — The labouring convicts 
are allrationed. Raéashan-mét, ration mate: 1. ¢., 
the convicts told off to help the cooks to keep 
and distribute the rations. 

ll. Chtina-bhatt4, 7 e, a lime kiln, used 
for any place where one has once been set up. 
The name sticks, however much the use of the 


place niay change in the course of time. Half a 
dozen spots are already so named. 
12. Chauldari for shuld4éri, a native 


tent. — This is the name of two separate places in 
the Penal Settlement, because at one time con- 
victs were encamped at each for a while. 

18. Dtdh-lain, Wit., the Milk-lines, 7. e, a 
place where milch-cattle have once been kepte 
Two or more places are so named. 


14. Namtnaghar, lit., Pattern-house. — The 
name of a village, a convict-station and some 
quarries, because a sample (naméina) house (ghar) 


for convicts, according to which men on ticket- 
of-leave must build their huts, was here set up by 
the Government. 


15. Hathi-Ghat, Anglice, Hlephant Point, so 
called, because some Government elephants were 
once kept there. 


16. Wimak-bhatta, salt-pans.— More than 
one place is so called because of a former salt 
manufactory on the spot from sea-water. 

R. C. Tempus. 


DAGON AND KIACKTACK, 


HERE is a quaint and valuable contribution 
from Alexander Hamilton, New Account of the 
East Indies, 1739, Vol. II. p. 29, towards the his- 
tory of this difficult word, which has beenalready 
discussed, ante, Vol. XXII. p.27 £. After explain- 
ing how Shah Shuja’ of Bengal was killed and 
plundered by the ruler of Arakan, he goes onto 
say :— ‘*So much Treasure never had been seen 
in Arackan before, but to whom it should belong 
caused some Disturbance. The King thought 
that all belonged to him, those that fought claim- 
ed a Share, and the Princes of the Blood wanted 
some fine large Diamonds for theix Ladies, but 
the Tribe of Levi founda way to make up the 
Ditference, and perswaded the King and the other 
Pretenders, to dedicate it tothe God Dagun, 
who was the titular God of the Kingdom, and to 
depositate it in his Temple, which all agreed to; 
now whether this be the same Dagon of Ashdod, 
mentioned on the first Book and fifth Chapter of 
Samuel, I do not certainly know, but Dagun has 
a large Temple in Arackan, that I have heard of, 
and another in Pegu that I have seen.” 





At p. 56, there is given one of those useless 
illustrations of the period of “ A prospect of the 
Temple of Kiakeck or Dagunn.” 

Again at p. 58f, weare told that “there are two 
large Temples near Syrian, so like one another in 
Structure, that they seem to be built by one 
Model. One stands about six Miles to the 
Southward, called Kiackiack, or, God of Gods 
Temple. In it isan Image of twenty Yardslong, 
lying in a sleeping Posture, and, by their Tradi- 
tion, has lien in that Posture 6000 Years . ; 
The other stands in a low Plain, North of Syrian, 
about the same Distance called Dagun . 
Assoon as Kiackiack dissolves the Being eal 
Frame of the World, Dagun or Dagon will 
gather up the Fragments and make a new one.” 


Hamilton in the above curious narration, has, 
of course, mistaken the building for the object of 
its dedication, but so far as the word Dagun is 
concerned, we may arrive at its pronunciation 
from the spelling Dagunn. 


eo 
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The impossible-looking word Kiackiack, with its 
variant spellings, is nothing but the Talaing kyaik, 


any object of worship or veneration, a pagoda, 
equals the Burmese and Siamese phré and phayi. 
See ante, Vol. XXII p. 384 f., and Haswell’s 
Tslaing Vocabulary, pp. xiii. ff., 40. There is, 





moroever, the well-known Kysik-kauk Pagoda, 
that described by Hamilton, near Syriam ; which, 
probably accounts for the reduplicated forms 
Kiackiack and Kiakeck used by him. 


R. C. TemMptie. 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


THE SIKSHASAMUCHCHAYA.! 


A word of congratulation must be offered to 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St Peters- 
burg, for its successful inauguration of the new 
series of Buddhist Texts, entitled the Bibliotheca 
Buddhica, and to Prof. Bendall for having the 
honour of leading it off with the first number of 
his edition of the Sikshdsamuchechaya. Philo- 
logy owes much to the Academy for what it has 
done for Sanskrit. The monumental Dictionary of 
Boehtlingk and Roth issued from its doors, and 
is a familiar example of its more recent achieve- 
ments in this department of research. But in 
publishing it, the Academy has only carried on 
traditions which dated from the first volume of 
its Trensactions for the year 1723. Amongst the 
learned men who were the original members of 
the Academy was the celebrated Bayer, whose 
letters to LaCroze form the most interesting 
portion of the Thesaurus Hpistolicus. It was 
Bayer who had the honour of being the first Euro- 
pean scholar to decipher a Buddhist inscription in 
the Pali language, and to bring a knowledge of 
the Sanskrit alphabet to the West. These were 
first described by him in the Transactions of the 
Academy for 1728 and 1729. Before that time 
the only specimens of Indian alphabets which 
appear to have reached Hurope had been pub- 
lished in 1715 in a collection of translations of 
the Lord’s Prayer contained in Chamberlayne’s 
Sylloge. This was an unsatisfactory work, and 
contained some extraordinary blunders, so that 
the Academy may fairly claim to be the official 
who introduced Oriental Philology into the 
western world, to have taken the promising child 
into her hospitable arms, and to have nursed it till 
it was fit to go abroad into foreign countries. 
Nor did its care stop here. A hundred and thirty 
years later, when the child had become a youth 
(learning ever has a long childhood), it endowed 
it with the great lexicon for a capital which has 
lasted so many years, and which is still bearing 
liberal interest. Now, in his full-grown manhood, 
she has not abandoned her loving interest in her 
protegé, and, under the general direction of Prof, 
d’Oldenburg, is forwarding his interests with this 
projected series of the Bibiiotheca Buddhica. 





1 Bikshdsamuchehaya, a Compendium of Buddhistie 
Teaching, compiled hy S/ntidéva, chiefly from earlier 


The inscription read by Bayer was the now 
familar Om mani padmé hus, and his knowledge 
of Sanskrit, such as it was, was obtained chiefly 
from Tibetansources So.also, itis from Central 
Asia that Sanskrit learning in St. Petersburg has 
on more than one other occasion reccived Its 
inspirations. Witness, for instance, the Kha- 
roshthi Manuscript exhibited by Prof. d’Olden- 
burg atthe last Oriental Congress; and so it is 
but appropriate that the Imperial Academy 
should be the body to step forward and to offer to 
supply a want which has long been felt by 
Buddhist scholars. Buddhistic works of the 
Southern school we have in plenty, but the exam- 
ples of works of the Northern, Mahdyrina, school 
which have been printed are few in number, and 
with the exception of one or two wellkaown 
volumes, are almost confined to the publications 
of the lately founded, Indian, Buddhist Text So- 
ciety. In addition to the Sikshdsamuchehaya, 
we may now shortly expect in the same series, 
the Riésht apdla-parinrichchhd, edited by M. 
Finot, the Dasabhiméisvara, edited by M. de 
Blonay, the Adshidharma-késa-vydhhyd, edited 
from Chinese sources by Prof. 8. Lévi, and the 
Suvarna-prathdsa, edited by M. Pinot The first 
of these is in the press, and the others are under 
preparation. : 

The present edition contains the first third of 
the work edited by Prof. Bendall. It has the 
disadvantage of being based on a single MS, 
an ancient one, now forming a portion of the 
Wright collection in Cambridge. Mr. Bendall 


‘has, however, been able to supplement this by a 


comparison with a Tibetan version in the Hodgson 
collections of the India Office, and the result is 
a text which, considering the difficulties under 
which the Editor laboured, is rem arkably free 
from doubtful passages. The work is an import- 
ant one, and is, as the Title-page informs us, a 
compendium of Buddhist teaching of the Mahit- 
ydna school. Mr. Bendall reserves remarks 
regarding the text and its contents for the comple- 
tion of its publication, and for a translation which 
he has under preparatiun. All scholars will 
await them with interest. 
<* Gro. A. GRIERRSON. 











Mahtydna-stiras, Edited by C. Bendall, M. A. Faci- 
eulus I. St. Petersburg, 1897, 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE, 





BY R. C. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p, 67.) 





























(a) Money. 
1590 ess | 789 | TT | 1776 | 1835 
din Akburé, Mandelslo, lA. Hamilton, nee Stevens, Stevens, | Act XNXT., 
Blochmaunn Ed,, Travets, Indies. Vol. II., Guide, Greide, | Prinsep, Useful 
p. 3l ff. p. 37. Appx., p. 7. pp. 90, 129, pp. 9, 129, | Tables, p. #7. 
SN hee Os oe 
jétal ... Sf poate: | couries ‘2 Jot pie 
25 dim (paisa)... peyse ...)80 poan ai a se pice 3 pice 
shiiee 4 fanam 2 donble pice 
neue Ladle aatede ee¢ecee 1§ Viz ene wee Oe ue 
Biieeie. pane Re | 12 annoe ...| 2 ana’ | 2anna 
40 Maes (alles. 30 ropia% ., eonige | 16 rupee .../16 rupee’ ..[16 rupee 
ere 2 crown Suede | ssaue 2 crown (ect), seeiciels 
9 mohar (gold). —...... ban to 36 mrs ree or ne rs 
ann FIERA RIOD EIEIO SA ES AAACN TI ALDH SSH TRIACS NU 
(b) Troy Weighta. 
1838 | e. 1838 | ec. 1833 
Benga} Regulation, | Prinsep, Useful Tadles, p. 93 f. | Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 96 f. 


FOR nen eae eipnsiesiammnoentnehts auntie teteamemaneaneisinattnensetitelam demented 


punkko woe age 


4 dhan sig: rae 





eee wPeseereeoen 


ant dhin sae 


La 





eoetee batee 


° COeBS&eee BOR 














4, ruttee aoe Pee e@a 4, rati (carat) eae shad eon pal 
18 masha ave wa .... 8 misha oe Ge 12 dna 

2 tola.., s» es eae] 22 thle, aa ..| 16 t0la (180 grs.) 

(c) Avoirdupois Weight. 
1833 | e. 18338 | 1897 
Bengal Regulation. | Prinsep, Useful Tables, pp. 96, 112. | Caleutta Bazaar Weizhts. 
eaenme BF ean ioe esa teaneeege sicki 
tola ... ss es told ... ie ..| 5 kancha (1+ tola) 


5 echittack  .,. ‘at 
16 seer... ane ee 


e@oe apaeaee 


40 maund (825 hes. 


... 0 Ghhatak  .,. 


@eesG@Banas 


...| 16 s€r ... ie 
5 panséri (visa) 

...( 8 man%é ies 
20 khandt (mant) 


4, chittack 
4: powah 
4. seer 

5 passeree 
8 maund 


Bees rst fever 





8 Stevens, or his printer, oddly enough (p. 129) mixes up ‘‘ Callicut and Callicutta’’ under Bengal, an indiea- 
tion perhaps of the relative-value of Bengal as a possession on those days. 


¥3 Also 10 ana = 1 flano, 


& Also called tole. 


85 34 rupees == 1 pagoda, 


% The “ Bengal Factory maund,” 1787, was 10°, higher than the modern British Indian maund ; 8 factory 
meine being made to equal 2 ewt. to save eater ietions? in remittances to England: p. 104. 


? 
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ee Oooo SSS. 
I will now proceed to note the evidence I have as regards particular Factories along the 
West Coast of India, premising that information regarding the main Factories of Strat, 
Bombay, Madras and Calcutta has been already given under the major heads of Gujarat, 
Bombay, Madras, and Bengal. I take the selected Factories or places from North to South 
thus : — Aurangabandar, abandoned in 1775, in Sindh; Goa, Carwar, Calient and Tellicherry, 
Cochin, all on the Malabar Coast; and Anjengo and Onor further South in Travancore. 
F, — Aurangabandar. 
(a) Money. 
No evidence available. 
(o) Troy Weights. 


“sc scm catesstte Notas eee ch ee ee 
1775 | e. 1833 


ee ee ea tnanEEEEenenannminnnnennematanenemnaneea=naiass 











Stevens, Guide, p. 67. | Prinsep, Useful Tables,§* p, 115. 





ree te re ST LC 


moon eos aew een ees ea* een avneeeseetegnese 
A 
24 ruttee ... sss i ‘ rati 
G6 massa... aes ve ee : 6 misha 


12 tola 12 tdla 


» 
_ RA SEN ST IGN TENST SS TEDSE SENET LOTR EE ABATE ES EIEN ELLE CNEL LLE EOLA AER EI TELE TAAL, 


(c) Avoirdupois Weights. 











1789 | L775 c. 1833 





A, Hamilton,®§ Hast Indies, Vol. IL, 


Apps., p. 4 | Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 115. 


| Stevens, Guide, p. 67. 
. 


Shoaberds PCC se see sek as pice 
seageeene 4, anna ae wae aoe eevee pe 
sear “A ae .| 16 pucca seer ... ae ...| 64 sér 


40 maund — pucah (75 lbs.)...| 40 maund (74% lbs.) ... 


ete 


.»| 40 man (74% lbs.) 








G, oe Goa, 
(a) Money. 
1639 | 1675 | 1711 | 1739 | 1775 


| 


~—_ 





nan) 


Yule, Hob.-Job., s. v. 
xerafine, quoting 

| Fryer. 

a oN 


Alex, Hamilton, Fast 
Indies, Vol. IL., 
Appx., p. 6. 





Mandelslé, Travels, Lockyer, Trade, Stevens, Guide, 
p. 86. p. 289, 2 


p. 127. 














pr embitegreeamtly nite A 


reis ... i basrook ... YOY... Mas budgerook .., leader® recs 

14 basaruque ...| 12 rees aa oe acu antes 

8 vintin | 12 vinten  ... sasier 15 vintin se iideat 

5 tanghe ..) 5 tango  .,.| 80 tango(silver)| 5 tango ---| 80 tango 

6&5 serafin® (sil 5 zeraphin ...| 5 pardao zera-| 5 xerephin(par-| 5 pardao xcra- 

ver) phin doa) phin 

Desstetas giaigs % rupee ..| 9 St.Thomae.,|  ...., : 

3 pagoda... bainbe dadtee seeeas eee 

seeks 12 cruzado vases aleve rere 

(gold) 


87 Prinsep probably meant Sh 
published his book: see Hughes, Gaz. of Sindh, p. 767. 
88 ““ Weights used at Sindy.” 89 ? leaden rees, 


ihbandar, as Aurangabandar was dissolved in 1775, the year in which Stevens 


Also 14 to 16 tanghe = 1 pagoda, 
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(b) Troy Weight. 
No evidence available. 


(c) Avoirdupois Weight. 


























aE ee aE ane Re eT, 
1673 | 711 | 1739 | 1775 | ec. 1833 
Yule, Hob.-Job., s. uv. Lockyer, Trade, A, Hamilton, Hast Stevens, (wide, Prinsep, Useful 
rottle, quoting Fryer. p. 289. ee a. p. 127. Tables, p. 116. 
rotola (1 1b.) ... rattle see rotulla aor rattle ie ee eee 
32 arobel® (rovel).| 24 maund® ... 24 maund  ...) 24 maund™ aroba 
A: Kivitales:  caaay seemed Fo adwegser- if ° aeeanG 4 quintal 


34 bahar ... ..| 20 candy ...| 20 candil® .,.| 20 candy 
| 


eenadi 


e. 1888 
Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 116, 
maund®2 


20 candy 


H. — Carwar. 





(a) Money. 
OE eens 
L711 | 1775 
se Sc ig a a i 
Lockyer, Trade, p. 269. | Stevens, Guide, p. 125. 
budgrook ... one eee ae — budgrook 

6 pice... iis ae see er .-| & pice 

45 juttal oe eee eee aee eos 6 settle (jetta) 4 

1; fanam cue use nes ses -.| 12 fanam 

ecuuenes ae lz tarr 

36 pagoda eee ee ae eas ...| 20 pagoda 


aa nae nara eae nemeeeeeremeeeeeneernaninaeeem etre ememamaummenanesammamnenseaacamamemmennememnenemanenenees ieee 
(b) Troy Weights. 
No evidence available, 


(c) Avoirdupois Weights. 


eee ri A GA EL A EE I A 








1711 | 1775 | e. 1833 
SR 
Lockyer, Trade, p. 269. ‘ Stevens, Guide, p- 125. | Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 115, 
se ace Se eS 
ser ees ave ave eos eaeoepne see sér 


42 maund ae ses see maund (26 Ib.) ... ...| 42 man (26 Ib.) 
20 candy re ve .-| 20 candy Bais 


eee eGeueseen 


eT ARPES PIOC TS tI PI ITI a OL 


91 T. e.,a man of 32 Ibs. 92 All these maunds are 24% lbs. 
98 520 Ibs. Av. % J, ¢., jttal. 
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I. — Calicut and Tellicherry. 
(a) Money. 





1711 L711 1739 


rh nt etn i tert i a ne tre te re PSP th OCD ac AEP IS TT CLL ELT ELC, 


A. Hamilton, Hast Indies, Vo]. IT, 





Lockyer, Trade, pp. 275, 280, Lockyer, Trade, pp. 275, 280, Anus p. TF. 
fox Tellicherry. for Calicut. for Calicut. 
eas Siee ead tare (silver) wed sees tar 
fanham (gold) ... ...( 16 fanham (gold)... --.| JO fanam 
5$ rupee ss Bai ...| 45 rupee bse or ...| 44. rupee 
4  dueat age cee See iscsi, CC lH ti(i“‘“«‘«“ anne 


eRe np am gp eI PR IT TOI ES IS 





(b) Troy Weights. 




















177B | L775 
Stevens, Guide, p. 98. | Stevens, Guide, p. 125. 
VIS sce pee eee nF ere wet tarr or vis 
16 fanam au aus sie soe ..| 16 fanam (gallee) 
> & 45 rupee ... eee nee ae ...|  & rupee 








TE RS BL IEF ETE PIT ICIS TE NIE DE SS TSO IE EE ETE ETE ESTER SEA TP TOO PT CE RELA TEE STE EAP ESP sic ECTS 


(c) Avoirdupois Weights. 





bn tee tects cient nee mmm iene tee enn tone eee i rite TR TOPE 


L711 Li75 | ec. 1833 








Te ahameendl 


Lockyer,® Trade, pp. 275, 280. | Stevens, Guide, pp. 98, 125. Prinsop, Useful. Tables, pp. 116, 121. 











eadsoueutes pusceataneay rupees 
pollam®” ... ve “ais pool®s gis ea «| 20 sér 

20 manund (28 lbs.) ... .-|100 maund (30 lbs.) ... ...| 64 & 68 man? 

20 candy Ls ous ...| 20 candy See eee bas ee teaeei sats 





J. — Cochin. 





(a) Money. 
a a a SS tater aaaatae ieemenaneats iy eee ee ‘ttnadoresctrtabpmemengn emer endstoramiaes 
1711 | 1775 





Lockyer, Trade, p. 275. 


Aa a ca 


fanham (gold) aid me eee ws fanam 
18 rupee sa dae ae ss Te 9 pagoda 
Pee eee La ee me 
55 3 rupees equal 1 chequeen. 
%6 Same information for 1739 in A. Hamilton, Bast Indies, Vol. Il., Appx., p. 7 
87 32 pollam == rattle, % Probably votlam. 99 323 to 342 lbs, 


Stevens, Guide, p. 127, - 


| balers eens 1a ceria ened es Die ere peenmeetinnaetmm nm nena en eae 


oracseorrraatiaetnfletadehaert eid poe eppoeerigniesipmmanan tite te Suse Hilt Noisemameaetaricpeiibin read msibhanifpttcben iat 
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(b) Troy Weights. 


LV75 
Stevens, Guide, p. 127. 


fanam. 


94 chequin weight 


10 rupee 
(c) Avoirdupois Weight. 
1711 | | 1775 | e. 1833 
Lockyer, Trade, p. 275. | Stevens, Guide, p. 127. | Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 117. 
pollam as aie oT ne cr sér 


20 maund (28 lbs.) ... vr maund (273 Ibs.) ... ... 424 man (272 Ibs. )i00 
20 candy Mas ae «| 20 candy ies ae a 


aeoeeens aoe ee 








K. — Anjengo and Onor. 











(a) Money. 
1775 | LT75 
Stevens, Guide, p. 1238. | Stevens, Guide, p. 128. 
budgrook 
Vis: Ss; wee vee ...| & pice 
16 fanam (gallion) re ...| 12 fanam 
5,7 and6rupee... he ee vat beatevanee 

sigdsivgsedeae 18 pagoda 





A eer npr eee an nT EE TT a a, 





(b) Troy Weight. 
No evidence available. 


(c) Avoirdupois Weight. 








1775 | e. 1833 | e. 1833 








Stevens, Guide, p. 123, Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 115, Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 120, 
f for Onor. 


or Anjengo. 


nl 











ieneeeusere saaseeueeses sér 
: telong (tulim) ... as subweicaneaes 
maund (28 Ibs.) ... wef L2 man (28 lbs.) ... ...(40 to 44 man (25 Ibs.) 
20 candy ... ses ...| 20 khandt... a ses Weubanve 


100 Nominally 24 lbs, 
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The tables just given appear at the first glance to contain merely a hopeless muddle of 
facts, but the more closely they are studied in the light of the facts elicited from the Lildvaii, 
the Ain Akéaré, and the Muhammadan Indian coinage, and of the existing Indian scales, the 
more clearly do they appear to me to prove that the existing Indian scales are the direct 
descendants of that popular Indian scale of 96 ratis to the t6la already described: and 
that, too, despite the queer diction of travellers and traders, and the varions dates and places 
at which they recorded their observations for three and four centuries and more. The existing 
scales are, moreover, substantially what they were in the days of the early Muhammadan 
conquerors. 


These tables therefore confirm the conclusion that the general South-Indian scale must 
be referred to the popular scale of 96 ratis to the téla and not to what I have called the old 
Indian literary scale of 320 radiikds to the pala, Bui, as may be seen from the preceding 
sections of this Chapter, it is this very literary scale of 320 raktikés to the pala that be- 
came extended to the Far East. 


Now, however conventional and unreal the literary scale may have become by the XIIth 
Century A. D., it must have been real enough at some time previously, and no doubt it spread 
to the Far Hast whilst it was a practical method of computation :— say, at some period long 
anterior to the XIIth Century. The general inference from this argument is that the Far 
Hastern scales, as we find them now, have been adopted from India at a time when the old 
literary scale of 320 raktikds to the pala was still in practical use, which time was anterior to 
the adoption in India of the popular scale of 96 ratis to the téla. 


How old the Indian popular scale is, or when the Indian literary scale spread Eastwards, 
{ do not pretend to discuss here, but I would point out that the ancient Chinese scale, as 
opposed to the existing decimal scale, seems to bear some reference to the popular scale. 
Thus, taking the rati to be half the candareen and the candareen to be the old Chinese 
elu, we get :— ' 








Indian Popular scale. Lilavati Popular scale. Ancient Chinese scale. 
rati ... ag ma _ putja (rati) see ie chu 
8 masha ate eo8 mae 3 valla ceo ase eee 6 hwa 
‘eae gas 8 dharana PH. gee ees 2 che 


4 tink, 4. .. «| 2 gadyinaka... ..  ...| 2 Hang 


Stila... 1... 6. ans! (2 tOla, see ante,p. 62) ...) 2 kin 


meee op 
al 


96 96 48 (= 96 rati) 
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Taking the téla to have been actually 174-180 grs., the fin ec. 195 grs., and the éickal 
¢. 225 gre. Troy, we get at the actual relative values which the upper Troy denominations 
assumed ; and this places the ancient kin between the modern téla and tickal. So faras I can 
gather, in modern India the old general upper Troy denomination has become assimilated to 
the téla and in Indo-China to the ttckal. 


There is also ® curious coinage in Nép4l, which has long had a great vogue far into 
Central Asia, through Tibetan trade, the weights of which should apparently, and, in view 


ot what will be later on explained as ta the Maniptiri coinage and Troy scales, almost certainly, 


SE er ye eed eg gc 5 erteissrenGal 
q 





Anite, p. 30, and the argument in the Section on Chinese weights, 
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be referred to the scale of 96 ratis to the téla. Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 32,2 
weights of it thus :— 














gives the 


Nepalese Troy Weight and Coinage. 


5 dam are 1 paisa 


5 paisa , 1 Ani 

4 Ani » L sika 

2 sika ,, 1 mohar 

2mobar, 1 takki (= téla or rupee weight of 174 ers.) 


400 ddms to the tila 


The whole scale is directly and purely Indian, and should more than probably be referred 
to the coins represented by the gold and silver jaldlas of Akbar, which were respectively worth 
400 and 40 déms (gold being then to silver as 10 to 1, or nearly so), and weighing practically 
the same amount, i. e., about a tdla. The gold jaldla, — la’ l-t-jald@li, or at least one form of it— 
was in weight or value equal to two round mohars.3 


To the scale of 96 ratis to the téla should also be referred, I think, the isolated 
Burmese denomination viss (pékba, spelt pissa) and its Talaing and Shan equivalents, 
p's (w’sd) and soz, both no doubt representing the word visa etymologically as well. The South- 
Indian viss (visat), as the eighth part of the Sonth-Indian maund of 25 lbs., has practically always 
been 3°125 lbs., or thereabouts, and the weight of 100 tickals, being 3°652 lbs., or thereabouts, 
has been given its name by the Peguan and Burmese traders, 


Besides the viss, no Far Eastern commercial weight can be traced in the vernaculars to 
South India, so far as present information goes, with the doubtful exception of the candareen, 
The Malay equivalent is héndari or kindari and the Tamil is kunrtmani (vulgarly kundriimant), 
but it would require a good deal of proving to settle which (if either) came from the other. 


That the modern commercial terms, mace and tael, can be traced as far asa Malay origin 
there can be no doubt, but the further clear reference of them to mdsha and téla, to my 
mind, demands still further research to carry conviction. 

As regards the ultimate reference of the commercial term cask to karsha, or better to 
kdrshapana, there is the evidence collected by Yule, Hodbson-Jobson, s. vu, And so long as 
one is content to remain in the realm of conjecture, with a view to research in definite 
directions, the following probabilities may be put forward :—~ 


Table of Probable Derivations. 

















? : Talai Far Hastern, 

Sanskrit or Prakrit. Burmese. Malay. alaing. Commercial. 

karshapana rT - Secvenses idawasia cash4 

masha ... ..| mat... eee) MAS onan ees eee mace 

karsha ane ees ky at aee 2ee esee eres eee rane pe opreearene 

tila oa sie euesees tahil, tail sil “quaeeaenes tael 

taka mn Su Spee ete oad waren Cké, h’ki, h’ko...) tickal 

pala eee | bO)... ae Perret pollam 

visa sete | pékba ... ate bee deta wsf, p’siid ...| VIBS 


na esa ga ict SSS ST SSS —_—— 
2 The scales given in Wright's Nepal, p. 297, do not seem to be correct. At any rate they do not work out, 


8 See Blochmann, 4in Akbarl, VoleI. pp. 29t0 33. Gladwin, Ayeen Akbery, Vol. I. pp. 20 to 27. For the 


reference of the scale of 400 ddims to the t614 to the seale of 400 cowries to the dnd, vide ante, Vol. SAVI, p. 200 8, 
rt 48 § Shan; Sou, 


: 


4 South-Indian késu. 
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ON THE SOUTH-INDIAN RECENSION OF THE MAHABHARATA. 
BY M. WINTERNITZ, Pz.D. 
(Continued from p. 81.) 


I now proceed to give some more extracts from our Grantha MS. Iam obliged to omit, 
for the present, the highly interesting first Anukramaniké or Table of Contents, but I give the 
end of the first Adhydya, the Parvasamngraha and the second Table of Contents for the first 


three Parvans, and the end of the second Adhydya. 


South-Indian MS. 


E 


Seay THATHTUPIATS TATE | 

SPATE TALAAHUS Tat MATT ATAT | 

STHITATE Fat HOTS TAAragsa | 
Deest. 

MCAT SAAANA TOAAT WATT AA: | 

BEMAT FFI AAT TUFAUTA: | 

Salat OT FA AMUTAIGRAT! | 

AAA? PTH TTA AAAS: | 

ATUL TATA HAAT AAA: | 

a Pe AeA SYA WTA FANT FI 

VIA TA AT WSsafae4waraa | 

seg PReasy HEAT HaaAlea TATTT: | 

SAAT ATANT ACANTT TTA | 

eA TAA HHT TT: TTT: | 

MEI BAI TT TEA | 

STEM TAA ST TF WTA | 


Bra CUA WAMU TASTKHTA: | 


SATA TRIPTATTTTETT | 
MTT HAT ATT TT: | 
RAAAIASMA AL: WTA ATTA | 
MIATA ALATA: | 
SretNeaas Posy T RES ATTA | 


Adiparvan, 
1, 252-275. 


256 


257 


258 


259 


260 


261 


VAs A Afra Beat seae PaTeasra | 


RAR FCA TA CMSA Wear a arya 


WATT F FOS AT AAT FI 

Taare Bat Tt ATT Areett Aart 

ACN AVA HTP Bess | 
Deest. 


9) 


FSIS WMATA BS AWA WAKA: | 
BATA ATT Pagers ia 


A ntneeaniestet 
32 Read Mrleyeae 


264 


266 


Devandgari Edition (Bombay ). 
TATA | 


TATTLE TT 


253 feats: Weaa sta gee Kraay: I 
at ToATy 
gare 
(eqsat OT aa gasarsasr: | 
AAT 


~ 


AM WA WT 


AIT WEIAy Beas 


"FATA: 
ae eh 
FS TC ET 
AAQAI FHT 


MEM: AI BR: AS TATA: | 
STAI TAA 


VIHAR ATS eerarare 
sitet” Woy 
TT WI rear 
MIRA Alseeargeay uy? 
TTA 
SIAR sHaRe [ar 


265 Sea: RST water wesw | 
TAAATASATA AAT ATATTAT | 


"ard & ase 
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South-Indian MS. 
TAMSATTAA TATATITAA | 
FACTIMT AMA araksara t 
Reed TeAT Pars wraraeqretaye | 

TEA HASNT WIAA AAA: | 
qa CPacgaral Ta TaTTTarT 
ata wreasaat Reet earfeta FA ara: | 
aes waaay weraaesia: | 
a taaadiaisy eeafasqirarac: | 
TENT THAT TI ANAS HAAT: | 
TANTACSU AAAS ATS TT | 
Deest, 
ai 
eee TUT A Trazart  aarswa | 
AAA ANAT AMAT E WT | 
fremmaeT at F2 TAIT: TYSAA tt 


a ee 





it 


9 


gS 4 





Devandgari dition (Bombay), 


267 qe asa 
Est 

268 | RTS 

fee ae wt WATT 
269 qia 
270 | wart 3° 

"a: eid 

g71 | TRaMatr FTL "ae? 


at fae Gt: Ga: TAT Toa ITF | 


272 Epa: ATA Fear array Tae | 
AMAA BARC AVMARALTAT | 


ait 7 RERIGIATA Kenran Fas 
aear:t 275 


Gaey PASTA HOM HTT WATT Ais HER: Ul 
efa MmEMIa Taeagenra aiearararerayer 
Grate Tera ATA TATA: UI 


973 
WTA 
274 a 
“sata 
SUPT” STTMALTRTT 


perth: QU sTaRTTTT Tare U 


The verses in which the etymology of Mahdbhirata is given seem to be better in the 
South-Indian recension, for the two lines 272), 273a are quite superfluous. It is interesting to 


see that our MS. supports the reading 4r<caqeqra 


inv. 274a, which is also found in Kumiarila’s 


Tantravarttika where this line is quoted. The appropriateness of this reading has been proved 


by Dr, Biibler,” 


South-Indian MS&, 


ag eter am & arcarearafaead | 
Deest. 


5? 


399 
seared TT TATANTEA AT Ta! TE 
FSP eqreLTaSAAAA HATA AA 
OPHTaA: TRAST ATT: | 
emetg afeacae fracata A STA | 
giaere: PATA SAAT AST I 

Deest. 

$3 

2) 

34 

28 Read fHaarr- 
2% See Indian Studies, 
Wien, 1892, p. 9 seq 


| By G. Biihler and J. Kirste, 


C. 
Adiparvan, 


2, 35-200. 
Levandgart Edition (Bombay ). 


33a aa gaat 


33, sa Aaed ACTA SAAASAT AAA | 

Si aia frend A Bat Treat aera 

34) tsa ax a aaraaredin Ariza: eae 
Deest. 


35 : : 
Stet Raq fe 
36 
STAT MCATATSATA MAT ACT AT PATA | 
97 sqrarcaaorpaea weieeaT eet 1 
aeagicd ary BAPE Hea | 
32 wrubogtrierhrsre Sat: I 


No, 1., Contributions to the History of the Uahddh-inata, 
? 
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South-Indian MS. 
atasréraa gferentar sheer | 
SIAM: He Hear RFT TT ae | 
SY WINAGaES PATTI: | 

Deest. 
wivaearaeraeyr waar TaAS 
WHTRAY TF facta THATE: | 
Sse TATARSTAN STATE | 
TART TAT HATE TTA Tia | 
stat WAY ATA hid TF Bea | 
aat HTT: TT IF AacarTTar | 
TA CATAAFOM: TSA: TT MEAS | 
ary PYM aa TaN wet 
Petrrad oF UTEP Fy | 
HAC TA WS PTET TET | 
GIS MNE Bet evened b 
Tt: UPSETS TAS ATT T | 
VATS AA Gree AFATT TIT | 
wuaeyrs: TF 1F RPT RATT | 
TP THAT_E UATAHTTA | 
THAT RraraeTTeaT sb 
Tats Ta:. SPRATYAAT: TL qe |. 
aT SR TF aiery vs Tt 

Deest. 
SABA. TP AVATEAA t- 
TPROTRIPTTAT Ta BAAT: IT b 

Deest. 
diedarar aa: ey Heusaes staat 
BETTY: TT ATAEAT: TC | 
aerarsrant oy Pratgeqeaeact | 
ATHOSTAACA FT THAT TAT | 
aaTey aa! vs ergata: | 
GTINAT TAs TH TF HATTA b 
afifenir nae Ta THAT ETT b 
atTeaet Ta STs TATA: b 

Deest. 

33 
HISHSTT TI TATU EAT I 
SNCTAQAT: TT ATTeATATAT | 

Deest. 
arararatead: Ta oy waersaa: 1 
sifraegar a Fuem: 94 Fares eae 
VAT Ts PATA HEFATMANT | 
TAA GAM MVA QA HAC eAa | 
TATA: TF Yaursey Pyeaar b 
TF MTG AMA TTT | 


Devandgart Hdition (Bombay). 


oemrare heen 


hy 7) 


aera 
39 
40a aqza ware 
Ob qaartearaamnes Ferasfeaey FI 

4 qaranaett frdra: 
42 Fa Tassey 

ater 
43. "ef aa 

aa? Lay Teqy: 
44 arpar? 

aT? 
45 are: of Aa, 
Sar screen 

46 
47 ; any: 

ay fe? “farenee 
48 at? ata 
49 parfers seat 

50a ssaearhrarad oF Brera: a | 
500 "atta 
5Sla 
qorarsararart wy aba WETMTT | 


"SARA SE THT RAT AEA 
ue qrenied a 
“SrA Tae AT | 
WAAPT AAT 
qTamarar wert assy t 
56 witiearaaa gS Fanq: aw 


52. 
| frarrararsad ch arse aa: tt 
55 


57a 
57d 
57e qreSatat gears TAA FT WIT | 
58a Cat eT: 
585 sTfarAeatas 
Taree 
59 "wet Tt HAA: Iz 
7 °€ AUT 
60 “G & 
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South-Indian MS. 
Braaeqera: TE ATAATTRT FT I 
Deest. 


3? 
93 


39 


‘5 
Sat Parecaia avert AT AereTT: | 
qeeen Fret Hear Wrest ae 
Raa werqreqt wrwreayst aa 
req aqeaa Prat Tears | 
apsanteaat cf caressa | 
facartqs A aa: Kee SsTaaTar: t 
CUTTS FT THAT AAT | 
THRTATTAT TH UTNATSTA | 

SST TSA TT RAAT? IE | 
Sagres tiaeaes CwHeaTTar | 
uftqy wat Fat Karsan as | 
FReayeeet AT TATA ATTTT: 
qaree wTaaitar Ts Aisa ET a: | 
uaa: TAR AITHTTCAAT | 
SUMACITT: TF WARTS ATA | 
RAIA: TH PTAA ATACAT: | 

aat era: TS atarazarcaz | 


an) 


Bat ATTA MALT TAATHATT Ea | 
Deest, 
x9 


33 


SHH TF era RE TAT | 
HOUR TH CATA T Aa: TE I 
saregrd Tat Ha BRUTAS AT | 
sTTHaaraa TT TeAtrsres Stara: | 
Sarai: TH TAA AASITT: | 
arararant TEMS Ta Heat Hat | 
meats Tat AT VsaTIT ATH | 
SMITE TH EMTTFACT A Te | 

Deest. 

5 

aa: Ty Te HaATIaa TI 
eqmMesta TH vat Aisaer raat 
aaa TS CAT TT ATT | 
SMINAT AA? TI MAATMMAGETAH | 
Fy BAAATAe TATA FT I 
ATTeIMAT TT AA: TASTE AT | 
Hate Ff | aa att TATA Aa | 


6la 


644 


66b 
646 
65a 
65d 
66a 
64a 
676 


68a 
685 


6" 


70 


70a 
736 


14a 
75a 
743 


75d 


76a 
765 


V7 
78a 
78d 


79a 
796 


80 


6 Read “(tarr®. 
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Devandgarit Edition (Bombay). 


61b arastasarearat Site TMT TI 
62a area araget a Arapreardasy = | 
62b wages TSH TTS STH | 
63a TATTTT: HOT CCIE lL Gm 


63b wettat: Bearrarer Peratarearras 4 
anit 


Deest. 


13 


33 


rarer A Aas TF 
wana 
Taraye 
ety 


OS SASS oT 


aI aa Ha WHAT Ta: Wt 
71 gaqyaat Ta Wergagaa: WT 
areeqa wa: 7S dtaatarantat | 
72. stat Set qatred 7o AtfNTeag | 
sitige” 
Ogg? AANA 


Saat 


RTM MA AT TATTTTA | 
areas Fae: saree ATT | 
“aR 


Cerra ST 
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South-Indian MS. 

ASTM TT AMET HATA: | 
aitaqeaa: Te Tat Rawatae | 

Deest. 
aPreaqas arm Rasstarayaaeg | 

wad TIT ao SareriReREITT | 

aT Fs FATAT Wrest st: | 
afyaarteneee Taloaereata at 
VANS ATATAAKAG IH? TAA | 

Deest. 


3? 


93 


atst qa fer arareeagdaneettraftiet 
areata artes Rrearc: qtaaiira: | 
STRAT sil [TTT ESTA a | 
STRMAAATTE ST Toaleay wai: | 
sede a Sarat THsey TAT | 
atreawasyy Rete aur | 
AHACATTTT Tat: TRTATT F | 
aaah rar WITAUFRSTAAT 
STATIS WeASy T aasgraceaar | 
utara saqureitia: gieafeaeatya =e | 
SRETATATTRR The: EATER TT t 


Tarra wargenreerragger tS 
PAT ST Prorat S Sra a I 


HATA TTT Tarat Teather i 


SMTA HRT ATATET MATT HST sTae | 

ATTA SITE Tea Tarr | 

STU yy sara Fregrat AIGA: | 
Dees, 


9? 


Tai  gaeanfenabeicearengrenai 
raat Feast FALASTTS Tieaz | 


aaa datara xtsnearcasy cys: | 
USAT a TST Reraeaaes Perle: | 
aaa ST car Pyare = | 

ea Paria’ Sa sear urge: | 


Paras areaeg TUT Ursa aaa gray | 
TA Ty PLATT WSs T TTA | 
eects refaaeerrar | 

ATTZEY Ticeay qos qarsay ATA: | 


81 
82a 
822 


83 


85a 


895 
90a 


906 


91 
92.4 


926 


94 
95a 


97a 
976 


98 


99 


100 


101 


LC LC EC A renner tremenananapntetnaptstas 
ANOLE CT TSS DA SE TSS Speen 
7 





Devandgari Edition (Bombay). 
a “Fray 

Frered Pretrerat Prseit: atengeaur | 
afrsaqy 
AATTT araesirar aa: 
STANT WATTTOR 
“Tat TyaAE: 
858 aise qtetamrediaanetarscarcet | 
QT weet SaaHAay: | 
86 aqurs Tata wear: TUITOM FATT: | 
TTT T Fear sree war wTaTea ead | 
87 gers Sa csaeeady & | 
TATASMTCAT PIRSce Ta: | 
88 aworecch Sq axed Goegqey = | 

« > ~ ~ ~ 

89a aR Tala VT INRA ae | 
"aa 


Deest. 


33 


qrerarareer 
qT 
Deest. 
$9 


3% 


ha 


AUITTATES 


956 weqersrays Hoge a aqieaqa: | 
UHI FA ARAN BAIN | 
96 qe STR AAT Tera AIT Be | 


aieqata 
aqrat 
"af RET 
TAT 


oxy? 
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South-indiaw ALS. 
VCUFIATA A APS SVAPTACA FT | 
Deest. 


53> 


39 
PITA ST TTA FSUrTT AAA | 
Deest. 


Rae 


qrewarat aa are ew aaa | 


Deest, 
qean ate Btaqracagy qeanteaar | 
Deest. 


9? 
AMAIA Wear erat Arersasarsy | 
ane Praqtsyz arerurarsey FETA: | 
Deest. 
2) 
49 
3? 
HUTA Paes WATHSSTEAT | 
Deest. 
mraTEa aes: TTSQrerarya way | 
ATA AWTASAAITSATAAT | I 
Deest, 





oSpeRTergureRTTA TREAT Ea \ 
Taqrasr A Tea rarer ETI FT | 
siverr Saf varateat Prareercearas: I 
Deest. 
yztea V Aonteds HATE Fy | 
WOSTTTA A Ta WeIgaTag | 
ATTIET ST AFIT STATA | 
Qe srsaeay DNAs TAA | 
Deest. 


99 


a 


, 9 
UAeY TATA TSCM AT TATA: | 
Vaasa ASAT TI 
Deest, 


39 
39 


SrcaRrat Barer ST TAT HTT | 
SAAC AAT NTATAT farczar | 
swt Wer Ure Her Vea AeSy I 


102a 


1042 


1056 


1064 


1082 
1088 


llle 


1124 
1122 


117%a 
1164 


1176 


1184 
1192@ 


1193 
1202 


123824 


125¢@ 
1254 
1264 


senna A I CC Nt eye penentpnmenepeneaeneneranuareeeincerceemereennanrnne ane CCC CAC ALC AACA A CTE CCI 
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1024 
103a 
1034 


1046 
105a 


L062 


10Va 
1076 


1092 
1098 
110¢ 
1104 


L11é 


L13a 
1138 
Ll4a 
1146 
Ll5a 
1158 
ll6a 


1182 


1208 
121 
1224 


97 





Devandgqari Hdition (Bombay). 
“ararar 
HITT TATET AIT WWSSAENN | 


fedtceae oer TATITET frra: 

fTzUT ear TT gard SSSHSATTAT | 
ara RAS 

Frorert: TAT warer sweat 

TAA BAT Tet TAHT | 


aaa a feferer Tat rarererazara | 


aeteaed Seq capTEAase as: | | 

AUMAAH AMA arerveET Tay | 
Csaiar ardt aay asi qeatfad: 
ATTUAT AT 

GIT RMI segs Sz Fz | 

ALATA ATT CMSA TAN SAT: | 

Stet Trek asaey RATS TAT | 

TTT ATT HIaTS. MAT OETA: 


ce ~~ O ~ 


Caer Fr Sey 


AVY HAT TaeaT AeAsT FT WAT | 
: (Me ATTA AA 

TG TATTTT are wR Prear TIaTA: | 

aga SSqaTaTg Hey BAAS eraré 

Has saAt TT STSMTE TAA TAT | 

UTAH Tatar Prager STAT | 

Eel Water Teas \ 

agai qeSaeAL TTR Aer | 

STATE: VarTesT Wrst arTaTaTaAay | 


“ara 
TIA WITT HIT WS | 
TAT "aaa 
Sara VT 
“eaeerearad aT? 
sTaTeat | STAT Tsay AKATBE | 


sTanfaaa Praray wTeyat wer Aras | 
parser Ws wear Paar Haraesra: 
ATA AT afer 


1236 aaa arerarara vay Srscata: AAT: | 
124@ BAATSTSA TAT HTeTTES TET: | 
1246 maraadte wala Heres | SATA: | 


WeTeay STAT OTA 


ss anaat 
aq 
zara 
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South-Indian JIS, Devandgari Edition (Bombay). 
STATA HET STATA MT: | 1264 
Deest. 127 srrareararat a Prarie: | 
‘ 1276 Taare a wast: BeTatasa4raa | 
SMA YRITT: BOSTA A TTA t 1282 TTT: 
AMET Atal STATA wate Bare 1 = 128d aH 
ASEH SA MTA ATT AT TT: | 1290 Tea 7 
scaaarfecaich Tea Bix Preat | 1298 eeaaay qs 
agua We Fg Ceara qTaTeAyr | 1302 ; 
SMEHT AEM saspAAasar | 1306 VAT AAT AAT 
Mal SHAS Tareast TIT at 13la set SrRTahT F 
SAT TETaNs eer seat agreqaq: | 1314 FASPAT HT ASTETAT 
geaeg VaTT AETATITAT | 
waa Wess PeRUTT Tat || 132 aes 
STRUTS ALTSTTTATA | TT: 
WHT BAT WATAST TT TaTy | 133 
Pitas Frearat cat ase Atarer | 1341 oe 
Decst. 1346 aur Fartasarsaty wesarat watiaa: 3 
o 135¢ URraTAa AT AS TTat ABARAT I 
CaPaa Ts rerrsTT ETT | 1336 "a 
aa Prafaesar arescarmifraear a} | 1860 ut eer 
Scar ears era aT sT MaTay | 1363 eat 
TATEA TYATAA VaAAHETA | "eRe AAT BATA 
aa arigaya wera: Praga | 137 ‘aa 
OT BANTy TAT STs aa TT | 1384 araT (TE “area 
~Daast: ~ 138d WaUsl TaATH: <u TAT qAT | 
TED AMAT SAL ATT SEA TAT qT: | 139¢ AICATATSE ATA TT, 
SRT set Wa weaa qresata 1394 
Deest. 140@ FST S TATA FAearara ateaqa: | 
CAA, GATT caress TCAs TT | 14.00 GASaa Aereaar 
HEMT Ta st wa eee | 141 (RATA ATS) Wawa 
aqarHasans Teptnaant = | 1413 | ainrat % aee g 
Sara Far Toa gat sae: | restart: 
STA: FST TET MAAN GR Te qT | 142 { : TET, 
TTS TTA qestg TET EAE | 
GRIER TAT TAcraey yeas: | 143 "aad 3a wigan daa: 
Deest. l44o staiggrat aT RA qresky qerceare 
— ee es 1446 fasrat acon = Raareray cy: | 
FFAS ATA VST Sy: | 145a 
Deest. 1400 ea a gaa: ory: Tends argara | 
ae 146a ERT WSTAT aarrTay Tar i 
2” 1466 | FRTR a7 RITES UTI ATE 
>» 147¢ aohRAeaATSA Tae gaa: l 
9 1476 qaRUleqMeaegeg Ara Sa TACT qt 
2? 1484 ¢ gona FaRTy Sareea Fa | 
“9 1488 fF Frarrstatrsy Go INSaTAAT T | 


> 1490 ARaraTay a Way aay TITT } 
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South-Indian MS. 
Ffaqriteats Heceat TaraAa | 
E Et CHTTCATT aoa farare TATSTa eT ay sabe { 
Ws SiGiC- ie qaut SMTVAAeaTT i | 
CP aortatsy aa STOTT rat | 
Deest. 


BIEASOUATAM WeLeaAaagse: | 
RaleaT Zea PATA aE | 
TTA STAUTSA NAST FTI 
Deest. 
# 
qq LETAT age TaTEAT: { 
aeTea ATME Sa TLSAA | 


TAT TSAATATT QATHSUNT | 
eqycear Peufasase ASE STATA | 
Deest. 
33 
SAMATAANST WSFA I 
eq wapauwara TAAATA Tea AN 
Deest. 
99 
33 
atetarar azar WTAE AeA I 
Deest. 
SUNCAAT ATSaray as aaa tt 
SPAUGA AT TAART TATA ATS | 


TaALAT HAA TALITSAATTATAT | rat | 


STa TEA TAHA ex Paarrare’l Taras | 


AAA TET arta LATE AA ATT: | 


BIAETEAET TACT afta ARIAT: 
mretciad at FIM TAT | 
Deest. 
| ‘ 
atedarar AaaA WOSATATERSTEAAT | 
“Gea x feat HISara geste | 
tae at aaa SITaT qaTATeA l 
sereqeqrey aieettearra saa | 


a Ag43 


1604 
1604 
1dla 
16146 


1634 
1636 


167 
1676 
1734 
1738 
16824 


1684 
1694 


1658 
1662 
L77¢@ 
1784 


orate peri gg chat pan per sarennenaaamstnecapaen abe 
ye aa A rere ean ri ni Taw ncst ineoareipte statist ne ret EO BALA ree SORIA alte Sat iediomnrsdte fri Sehr ements 
Mena ch 


Devantiyart Hdition (Bombay), 
1498 qrdicairs Gea UAT TaraTTy TI 
1500 Exaicea Taare Wasa Gar | 
1506 asctrararaaears TATA A VAT: | 
dla spear aHraayr qa _Prgear fafsratar ats, 
1516 HSCATTIT atarg faxcifear | 
1520 Qfeat A IAEA AEA afr | 
1625 spared A Aor STATA: wate { 
1538¢ qur APTA Aaa AST 
1535 Quart: AYA: HOTT ETAT g a 


| 1540 ame srazarat qEaHA WT 


1546 AAT: qresaarat TFA saga Lie 

155a qausea Aaa Ware: BOTA ae | l- 
1558 Sareea aur war Aereents yatta: | 
156u Sate WOSTATTL: SUT ARATT AAT TUT } 
1568 gfaeaearear Frarat aa Uatt AST | 
137@ wast AFA ANT sare alaTa Ta: | 


CaTHRATAeaT A 


159¢ AReRaTHTATACATS A Acs: | 
1595 ay Parar wera wawrees FAT | 


Sq 
oF 
THEY VACA TAT 
, Da ~ wt 
162a@ AyASeaATiAeaears TATA: | 
1623 STAMeAITALAT KATA STATENIA 


aqeare 


aTq° y 


164¢ ae MTYAAA arn | 
1642 ararat ! KROYNa: Tuy = area aad | 
165a@ Faeaaaaray I asa ASST | 
a aay | 
166) qur aap waeaTs THAT | 


A Reqyy 
ONT aa 
segrdt GT TAMU AAMAS TT | 
psa? CATT 
a 


1696 saradrear qosat aera ATATATA: | 
1716 apearazareraresarat UHSAT Tata | 
repeated, occurred already above after 1635, 


dharrnra sat ate? 
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South-Indian MS. 


QaTes GETS UTINTI TT 179a 
aeysantt ASAP ATA TATA eA | 1796 
STAETATT TAT SATA ga urgt = 170 
TNA ATA al araeiPaar 1706, 

17la 


areas IF ~ RIGECICUT PATS: | 


HTM ayeagaoaa | TIT aaa: 1724 





TAIAAAAT A ST FATA T: | 1726 
sTETa maa a4 Praise ae Tee | 74a 
fapaea art ara frat wsqarare: | 1760 
Deest. 
3) 
Ig 
93 
29 
SAGA WAT qaeayaeaa | 180a 
STACY FeeeTeeTeaTI Tq aeAqanaay t 1842 
fraanaeeee fe SCOAITIN SLA! | 1852 
warner green rafal ie 1836 
Deest, 
7 
33 
$9 
sy 
a? 
a? 
id 
$7 
a” 
73 
39 
97 
so? 
a7 
oF 
37 
a3 
sv 
oy 
27 
27 
Soma aT weaqedes Se tier | 195g 
HAST ATEET RUT TAT TTS, | 1984 
ae TART AAT MART TAT Az I 1994 
ATRTS AT Aaa eAAs aaT: | 1982 


(APRIL, 1&fS 








Devandgart Edition (Bombay). 


AQAA 
srt 
ara 
aaa” Ceifaar 


UT IAT GAR: 


Taarer aa afezar 


1746 serameg PETES ATA TAaT ST Te | 


175a JqrpaHrat east ASTRA AAT FT | 
1756 qufsar az aed Pearsa AereAar | 
1766 Weqareaqaysar AT aay array | 
1776 wweqhy ASTATSSEareTAATSTs | 


| 178a Mesa sHeyey SFT AWA | 


et TdT TAIACaA THT 
CStetay: Garay: 

PMTBACA TAT BTA: AE 
1808 sqqgety UAVEAAT STAT eae 
18ie sufeqrsa Vet was ara wz I 
1816 dearest ST TeAIeat ATtaeayT Tere: 
1824 Hearanst We as THAR: | 
1822 asaraeasrait ATTA TS: az | 
18384 @arTAaTT ares UT PTT TI 
1842 fraranaage fe fecraacarrars: | 
1854 areath: RIA BT Ue Padifea: | 
1864 qyATt AAwAAal Wseaysy fraar | 
186 sTeaaeaareeay qaerstest Sry I 
187 qrdee TraTrT ARTA Buy | 


| 1876 svatrest SANT WSAt Weyareara | 


1880 Wraesq Bet BIT Tarsrsarasyory | 


| 1886 wariteeor aiesar akeaegues FF | 


189¢ sTaHATAAT = a THAT BIST: | 
189% AFTRA aa TyTEAIT area | 
1900 amrentea Gass UST TOTTI 
1904 TERTAT ATTA qitantfad | 

19la APRS MSTAAAaIISaraihy ATT: 1 
1918 geifieaer sarenareart aeafserr | 


192 Hearsay area TeTeRTE | 


193, texqaaqrea4rt aerate aaz a! 
1940 qfanarararearsy ata Sea era | 
Loss staerr: attietersare sare: CePA | 


TE: THA: 


ty qraqe 


Saar A] Tree ahtanaa 
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South-Indiaw MS, Deo andgari Edition (Bombay), 
Ves ATA AATAMNT Tear —-192e SATAY TLTALTT SAT: GASTAT; | 
sitezrrnarenaates Garay | 1976 sitar HTT Teaeat 
arasatereate a eaqrearaye Ti 201a AITAMIUTSIAAT TATA | 
UAT ATM STAT ae faeat | 00a . : 
gawraaasya asesaaqaac; | 1052 Sagat AT Wess: BAWTar: | 
Deest, | 1960 fuarieg ararear aiferarsar Pazar | 

A 1965 qdursreq BIT RTCTAATAATE | 

_ 19%o HeAR ATTAT TATATIEaS | 

" 198e garedtsgrearaaty Teanltiad | 

. 1996 qin Sa qseqhrd ae frat aeras: | 

e 2006 ay trast Renee reat crac ary t 

. 2016 ater atataitss BosaPat GweTTa | 

iy 202¢ QaTet Uith FSISAATMAHTATSA A A 
SNORT Be aATE | 2025 wage STAT TR 
WYTITIT It Tews’ qPgariez i 2082 
ANAK TF aa?” qReasieaa | 2086 
HUBMMG FF Geany qrayeory | 204a aeaar TRA 
eRe Taree: gaia: 1 204, 
CRITTACANT BRrat Tears TI 2052 


ACHAT STAT: TH ae THAT: | 205< 


It will be seen that in the Parvasamgrahathe Grantha MS, has & fumber of omissions 
But no great importance can be attached, to these, as some of them, e. g., the omission of the 
Arjunibhigama (IIf, 12-87), of the Nalopikhyéna, of the Sdévitré and Réma Updkhydnas, and of 
the Karna and Nalya Parvans, are clearly accidental, and merely the fault of the scribe. The 
number of Parvans according te the Parvasamgraka in the Devanigart editions is 122, while 
our MS. gives only 96, Brockhaus® has tried in vain to make out that the list really contains 
only 100 Parvans conforming to the name Sata-parvasaagraha. But this is really of no 
importance whatever. It matters little whether Métaliye (62) and Gélavacharita (63) are 
counted as separate Parvans, as in the Parvasangraha, or as parts of the Bhagevadydna (61), as 
in the printed editions. It is, however, of importance to find, e. g.,an Aindradyumna (45) 
which is not in the editions, or to see that the Parvasaigraha mentions the Patiwrata- 
mahdimya (48) before the Rdmopdkhydna (49), while in the editions the Rémopdkhydna comes 
first. it is on account of such discrepancies between the Parvasuigraha and the actual state of 
things that I give below, in parallel columns, (@) the List of Parvans according to the Nagari 
editions, (6) the List of Parvans according to the Grantha MS. Ihave marked with asterisks 
the Parvans which are omitted in the List of the Grantha MS. 


List of Parvans according to the Parvasamgraha. 





(a) in the Northern Recension. (8) ix the Grantha WS, 
i, Anukramanika, 1, Sarvanukramana. 
2. Parvasathgraha, 2, Parvasamgraha, 
3. Paushya, 3. Paushya. 
4, Pauloma. 7 : 4. Pauloma, 
5. Astika, 5. Astike, 
CE A ar re weg 
26 Read Car ; 27 Read Tata. 23 Read ats 


‘89 Zettschrift der Deutschen Moryenlind, Gesellschaft, Vol. VI. pp. 528-582. hom 


20.- 


wee 
23, 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29, 
30. 
*31. 
32, 
33. 
34, 
#35. 
36. 
37, 


*38, 


39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
*43, 
44, 
*4, 
46. 
¥47. 
'*48, 
#49, 
50. 


51, 


52. 


53, 
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(a) in the Northern Recension. 
Adivarhéavatarana, 
Sambhava, 

Jatugrihadaha, 

Hidimbavadha (or Haidimba). 

Bakavadha. 

Chaitraratha. 

Svayamvara. 

Vaivahika. 

Viduraigamana. 

Rajyalabha. 

Arjunavanavasa. 

Subhadraharana. 

Haranaharika. 

Khandavadiha, including the 
Mayadaréana. 

Sabha, 

Mantra, 

Jarasandhavadha, 

Digvijaya. 

Rajastiyika, 

Arghabhiharana, 

Sisupalavadha, 

Dyita. 

Anudytita, 

Aranyaka. 

Kirmiravadha, 

Arjunabhigamana, 

Kairaita (tévararjunayor yuddham). 

Indralokibhigamana, 

Nalopikhyana, 

Tirthayatra. 

Jatasuravadha. 

Yakshayuddha, 

Nivatakavachair yuddham. 

Ajagara. 

Markandeyasamasya. 


Draupadi-Satyabhamayoh sathvadah. 


GhoshayAatra. 
Mrigasvapnodbhava. 
Vrihidraunika, 
Aindradyumna, 
Dranpaditharana. 
Jayadrathavimokshana, 
Savitri (Pativratamahitmya), 
Rimopikhyana, 
Kundala&harana, 

Araneya. 

Vairata, consisting of 
*Péndavindm pravegah, and 
*Samayasya palana, 

Kichakénam vadhah. 
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14, 
15. 
16, 
17. 
18, 
19, 


20. 
21, 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26, 
27. 
28, 
29. 
30. 
31, 
32. 
33. 
34, 
35, 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41, 
42. 
43, 
44, 
45, 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


53, 


(2) in the Grantha MS. 
Adivathéavatarana. 
Sambhava. 
Jatugrihadaha. 
Haidimba. 
Bakavadha. 
Chaitraratha. 
Svayamvara, 
Vaivahika, 
Vidurdgamana. 
Rajyalabha. 
Arjunavanavisa. 
Subhadraharana. 
Haranaharita, 
Khiandavadaha, including the 

MayadarSana. 
Sabha. 
Mantra. 
Jarisandhavadha. 
Dievijaya. 
Rajastiyaka. 
Arghyaibhiharana. 
Sisupalavadha, 
Dyita. 
Anudyita. 


*Aranyaka. 


Kimiravadha. 

Kairata (lévararjunayor yuddham). 
Indralokabhigamana. 

Tirthayatra. 

Jatisuravadha. 

Yakshayuddha. 

Ajagara. 

Markandeyasamasya, 
Draupadi-Satyabhamayoh sathvadah, 
Ghoshayatra, 

Prayopavesana. 

Vrthidronaka. 

Draupadiharana. 

Kundaliharana. 

Araneya. 

Vairata. 

Kichaka, 

Gograhana. 

Abhimanyu-Vairati- Vaivahika. 
Udyoga. 

Saijayayana, ‘ 
Prajigarah (Dhritarishtrasya chintay4). 
Sanatsujata (gubyam adhyétmadaréanam). 


Yanasandhi. 
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(a) tn the Northern Recension, 


54. Gograhana. 
55, Abhimanyu-Vairati- Vaivihika, 
56. Udyoga. 
o7, Satjayayina. 
58. Prajagarah(Dhritarashtrasya chintaya). 
59, Sdanatsujita (guhyam adhyatmadar- 
ganam). 
60. Ydanasandhi. 
61. Bhagavadyana. 
* 62, Mataliya. 
* 63. Galavacharita. 
* 64. Sdavitra. 
* 65, Vamadeva. 
* 66. Vainyopakhyana. 
* 67. Jaimadagnya. 
* 68. Shodagarijika. 
* 69. Sabhapravesah Krishnasya. 
* 70. Viduliputrasisana. 
* 71. Sainyanirydna. 
* 72. Svetopikhydna (or Visvopakhyina). 
73. Vivada (Karuasya). 
74, Niryana (Kuru-Pandava-senayoh). 
75. Rathatirathasamkhya. 
76. Ulikaddtagamana. 
77. Ambopakhyana. 
78. Bhishmabhishechang. 
79. dambikhandavinirmana. 
80. Bhimi (Dvipavistérakirtana). 
81, Bhagavadgita. 
82. Bhishmavadha. 
83, Dronaibhishechana. 
84, Samsaptakavadha. 
85. Abhimanyuvadha, 
86, Pratijna. 
87. Jayadrathavadha, 
88, Ghatotkachavadha, 
89. Dronavadha. 
90. Moksho Narjyandstrasya. 
* 91, Karna, 
* 92, Balya. 
* 93, Hradapravesana, : 
* 94, Gadayuddha, 
* 95, S&rasvata (Tirthavamhsinukirtana), 
* 96. Sanptika. 
97. Aishika, 
98. Jalapradanika. 
99. Strivilapa. 
100. Sraddha. 
101. Charvakayadha, 
102, Abbishechanika. 
103. Grihapravibhaga. 


(5) in the Grantha MS. 
Bhagavadyana. 
Vivada (Karnasya). 
Senadpatyabhishechana. 
‘Sveta. 
Bhishméabhishechana. 


10 


Niryéna (Kuru-Paindava-senayoh). 


Rathatirathasamkhya. 
Ulikaditagamana. 
Ambopikhyana. 
Jambishandavinirmana. 
Bhimi (Dvipavistarakirtana). 
Bhagavadgita. 
Bhishmavadha. 
Dronabhishechana. 
Samsaptakavadha. 
Abhimanyuvadha. 
Pratijia. 
Jayadrathavadha. 
Ghatotkachavadha. 
Dronavadha. : 
Moksho Narayandstrasya. 
Aishika. 

Jalapradinika, 

Stri, 

Sraddha. 
Abhishechanika. 


-Charvakanigraha. 


Grihapravibhiga. 
Santi (Rajadharmanukirtana). 
Apaddharma. 
Mokshadharma» 
AnuSasanika, 
Svargarohanika, 
Agvamedhika. 
Anugita. 
Aéramavisa. 
Putradaréana. 
Naradigamana, 
Maueala. 
Mahaprasth4naka,. 
Svargarohanaka. 
Harivamsa. 
Bhavishyat. 


8 
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(b) in the Grantha MS. 








(a) in the Northern Recension. 
104. Santiparva (RajadharménuSsdsana). 
105. Apaddharma. 
106. Mokshadharma. 
*107) Sukaprasnabhigamana. 
*108. Brahmaprasnanusisana. 
*109, Pradurbhavo Durvasah. 
*110. Sathvado Mayaya. 
111. AnuSisanika. 
112. Svargdrohanika (Bhishmasya). 
113. Asvamedhika. 
1i4, Anugita. 
115. Aégramavisa. 
116. Putradarsana. 
117. Naradigamana. 
118. Mausala. 
119. Mahaprasthanika. 
120. Svargarohanika. 
121. Harivaméa : 
*(a) Vishnu. 
*(6) Sigoscharyé Vishnoh. 
*(c) Katnsavadha. 
122, Bhavishya. 
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(To be contin wed.) 








NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUstoy 
BY SIE J. M. CAMPBELL, K.C.LR., 1,¢,9 _ 


(Continued from p. 26.) 
2. Spirit Haunts, 


2 Or = hatnts or abodes of spirits five seein to be most popular — funeral places, borders 
Oss roads, stones, and ‘trees, The remaining’ spirit resorts are caverns, deserts and Wants 


places, empty houses, groves, hills, hearths, h 
» House roofs, looking-elasses, ri-ver- 
sea-shores, unclean places, and water or pot-holes in vero id MSEC ren eae 


Funeral Places. —Inall relioi i 
‘ gious thought the hovering ghosts of the dead 
make th 
ae a place where the fiesh creeps.° So Mahddey and Vetdl live in the funeral : sea 
and so when a Hindu exorcist or witch has to win the favour of Vetdl or any other saat a 


goes at night to a burial or burning ground. In Bengal, there is a Smashani Kali or Grave 


; ‘i 
yard Mother.66 The Hindus believe that spirits haunt funeral places, cross roads and 


tamarind and acacia trees ;67 the Persians hold ivi 
; that spirits cluster at the T ; 
; ower of 89 
a pre tes pa believe that the place of burial is for months elie 
ie : : = oa es Chinese think that epidemics are cansed by spirits issuin es 
pi : ; Hi ae 0 Madagascar hold that ghosts haunt tombs, and the people of Cas 
au every place 18 Haunted where death happened, and among the West Coast Afri 7 
spirit stays where the body is buried.71 i tTicans the 
aE Sa aes, 
de, 
6 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol, I. p, 30, ; Se des 
6? Balfour's Encyclopedia, Vol. V. p. 532. Siete lag ae Hindus, Vol, £. Pp. 166. 
69 Jour. Anthrog, Inst, Vol. VII. p. 464, 10 Gray's CI endt na Vol. I. p. 63, 
11 Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 217, linia Lp. 326. 
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Boundaries. — In the Bombay Dekhan, spirits live on boundaries, people are buried near 
boundaries, and boundary fights used to becommon. Ata Dekhan Kunbi’s wedding, when 
the boy crosses the boundary of the girl’s village, a lemon is cut, waved round his head, and 
thrown away, and his eyes are touched with cold water; and among the Uchlas of Poona, 
when the bridegroom returns to his village with the bride, they stop him at the border of the 
bridegroom’s village, break a cocoanut, mix the pieces with rice and curds, and scatter them as 
offerings to evil spirits.2 The simdet pijan, or boundary worship, is performed at all high- 
caste Hindu weddings in Bombay. In Dhirwar, at the festival of the goddess Dayamava, a naked 
Miadigar scatters & buffalo’s blood and pieces of flesh round the village boundary for the spirits 
that live there.8 The Khonds offered their human sacrifices on the boundaries.74 So the 
souls of the Carebs gather on the sea-shore,’> and in Mexico, the skin of the thigh of the 
woman that was offered te the goddess Cicawatt was taken to the borders.”6 In Scotland, in 
1590, in a famous sorcery case, the witches dug a grave above high-tide mark and at the boun- 
dary of the king’s and the bishop’s land.?? Inthe Highlands, suicides were buried at borders.78 





Roads, especially Cross-Roads. — Among the Piténe Prabhus of Poona, at their wedding, 
when the wedding procession comes toa place where three roads meet, cocoanuts are broken as 
offerings for spirits,’? and among the Bijapur Dhors, when the wedding procession comes to 
eross roads, a cocoanut is broken, and half of it is thrown past the bride and half past the bride- 
groom for the spirits. The Gonds bury the ashes of the dead near a road.8! The natives 
of the Antilles thought that the dead walked the high roads. The Romans buried near 
road-sides,#? and laid fruit, violets, cakes and salt for the dead in the middle of the road.™ 
In Middle-Age Europe, walking spirits or Amdulones sat by the way-side and _ ill-used 
traveliers.*5 In ancient Germany, the partings of roads were believed to be the meeting 
places of spirits and witches,®° and still in Germany, a plaster from a sore, — that is, a plaster 
containing the spirit of the disease, —is left on a road, as there the spirit will be at 
home, and will net come back,®’ and in rural England, a pebble that has rested on a wart is for 
the same reason left on the road.9* The troops of spirits that live and move along the roads 
gather in crowds at the cross-roads. In the Bombay Dekhan, people lay fowls, rice, eggs, and 
cocoanuts at cross-roads, or itedis, for spirits to eat? The Santhals and apparently the Brah- 
manic Hindus of Bengal think the place where roads cross to be a spirit resort.°° Some early 
tribes in India (as the Khonds) sacrifice a cock where four roads meet.®! In China, at the street 
corners or cross-roads are hungry ghosts who have to be fed with money when a funeral passes 
or else they will trouble the soul of the dead.®2 Dr. Livingstone says that the people of 
Angola, in South-West Africa, are fond of bringing the spirits of the dead to cross-roads.% 
In Guinea, people troubled by a spirit offered a cock where four roads met.™ In Mexico, the 
favourite haunt of the spirits of women who died in child-birth was where roads crossed. 
Some American tribes burnt torches of black wax and resinous wood, and offered fowls and. 
blood from their own bodies at cross-roads.°* Others adorned cross-roads with images and shrines, 
where the traveller rubbed his legs with a handful of grass, spat on the grass, and placed it on 
the altar2? The Romans called the crossing of roads Trivia and Compita, and set a statue of 











72 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 473. 

7 Macpherson’s Khonds, pp. 67, 68. 

%6 Bancroft, Vol. LIL. p, 357. 

78 Mitchell’s Highland Superstitions, p. 34, 

89 Op. cit. Vol. XXIII. p. 265. 

82 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. I. p. 446. 

St Qvid’s Fasti, Vol, IT. p. 540. 

85 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. IIL, p. 1115. 
8% Op. cié. Vol. II. p. 149. 

9% Dalton’s Descriptive Kthnology of Bengal, p. 218. 
e Gray’s China, Vol, I. p. 301. 

at Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IL. p. 135. 

a6 Op. cit, Vol. II, p. 182. 


73 Tnformation from Mr. Tirmalrao, 

7 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol, IT. p. 111. 

17 Leslie’s Harly Races of Scotland, Vol. I. p. 81. 

7 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 209. 

81 Dalton’s Descriptive Hthnolegy of Bengal, p. 283. 
83 Wright's Celt, Roman and Sazon, p. 322, 

85 Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 126. 

8? Tylor’s Primitive Cullure, Vol. II. p. 49. 

89 Information from Genu Rameshi. 

91 Leslie’s Barly Races of Scotland, Vol. II, p. 498. | 
93 Dr, Livingstone’s Travels in South Africa, p, 484, 
% Bancroft, Vol. IIT. p. 363. 
87 Op, cit, Vol. IIL. pp, 419-481, 
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a guardian, or Ldr, with a dog at his feet.28 When Rome became Christian, statues of the 
Virgin and saints took the place of the Lares.®® In the middle of the eleventh century the 
crossing of four roads was still considerd a great spirit resort in Italy! In England, in the 
eleventh century, women were censured by the Church for drawing their children through the 
air where four roads met.) In Ireland, in 1324, cocks were offered at the meeting of four roads.? 
In the Tyrrol, spirits are still seen,? and the Sardinians still burn bonfires at cross-roads.$ In 
Worcestershire (1867), a child with whooping cough was taken to a finger post or place where 
cross-roads meet, put on a donkey’s back, and made to ride roynd the post nine times, The 
child was cured. To cure warts touch them with stones, put the stones in a bag, and the bag 
where four roads meet. ‘The wide-spread sanctity attached to cross-roads as a meeting place of 
spirits suggests that this may be the origin of the high place which the cross takes in so many 
religions. Shiv has his trident, and the Buddhists and Jains have their svastik, or lucky cross, 
Tnira, the goddess of the Taris or Dheda minstrels of Gujarat, has an iron trident. The Kum- 
bhirs of Kathiawar, on the sixth day aftera birth, make a cross on the floorof the lying-in room, 
and make the child bow toit.? The Singphos of the north-east frontier use a St. Andrew’s 
cross,® and the Lepcha women of West Butin and Hast Nip&l cover their woollen clothes with 
crosses.® The Jews are said to have marked the brow with a cross, or T, as a sign of safety,l0 
The last letter in Hebrew was Tan, cross-shaped.1!_ The Keyptian amulets were marked with a 
cross.!2 The triple Tau is a Masonic emblem, and the cross with a circle on the top was an 
Higyptian symbolof eterngllife.18 The Hgyptians used to hang a cross as a talisman round the 
neck of the sick, sometimes shaped as T.\4 The Chinese put iron tridents on tops of houses to 
keep off evil spirits, and place them on the taffrails of ships to ward off evil.6 The Hottentots 
(1600-1700) go into caves and say prayers, raise their eyes to heaven, and one makes on the 
other the mark of the cross on the forehead.4® The cross was a common symbol in America,!? 
A cross is worn round the neck of all Russiays night and day. Itis also hung in the cradles of | 
babes. The Russian priest crosses the child oyer its brows, lips, and breasts.!9 Among the ° 
Roman Catholics, at the beginning of the Confirmation, the Bishop signs himself with the crass 20 
and at Baptism the priest makes a sign of the cross, and says: —* Satan, fly; behold the God, 
great and mighty, draweth near,’ . 


Stone, — In all parts of Western India, the commonest house for a spirit isa stone, 
The village gods and many of the local gods, who have been Brihmanised into Mahadevs, 
are undressed natural stones. Vetdl and his circle of guards is a common sight near many 
Dekhan villages, all of natural stones. A big rock at a road crossing, onthe crest of a pass, 
near a river ford, is painted and set apart as the house either of a local deity or of one of 
the greater gods. Family spirits that prove troublesome have a stone, plain or carved into an 
image, set for them either.in the house or out of doors, and by bright painting and regular 
offerings are coaxed to stay at home, and not trouble the living. Steps are also generally 
taken to localise the spirits to which old battle and sati stones belong. Among Marithds it is 
not uncommon to maire a tomb for the ashes of the dead in which he may stay harmless and at 
rest. So, too, when images of stone or of metal or of clay are made for any of the gods, a 
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service is performed to induce the spirit of the god to come into the image — sometimes 
permanently, sometimes for a season. If the god is to use the image only for a season, as is the 
ease with the yearly images of Ganpati, at the end of the sacred season the god is asked to 
leave the image. Theimage is carried to the bank of a river or pond, or to the shore of the 
sea, and thrown in deep waiter, so that the spirit may not find his way back to the house, and 
require further attention from his worshippers. The upper classes have the higher idea, that 
by the way of the divine water the spirit passes into the one soul, In support of the view that 
the stone is the house of the spirit, the Marias, a wild class of Gonds, raise head-stones for the 
soul of the dead to live in? The Kharrias of Hast Bengal throw the ashes into the river, but 
near their houses raise tall rough stones, to which they make daily offerings.23 So the Kerantis 
of Nipal-Butan make square tombs with an upright slab,*4 and the Kasias raise tall pillars.%5 
The Khyens of the same part, when a tree is struck by lightning, look round for a stone in which 
the lightning is likely to have taken its abode, and hand itto a priest to worship.26 The 
Shanars of Tinnevelly have two rude stones to which they sacrifice, and then throw them 
away,"’ and the Betadaras of Madras have a stone in their houses which keeps off evil demons.28 
Out of India the Turanian tribes of North Asia worship stones, because spirits live in them.” 
They believe that spirits dwell in objects in the same way as spirits live in the human body.?0 
The Tartars raise a funeral mound, and on the top set an upright stone which they cut into a 
statue, so that the spirit may feel at home in a body-shaped house.3! The Society and the Fiji 
Islanders worship stones; ®%* the Melanesians have stones in their houses associated with (that 
is where live) the spirits of the dead,83 The New Zealanders and the Polynesians hold that 
images or logs of wood get their sacredness from being the abodes of spirit.84 In America, the 
Lalish Indians of Aegon (?) brought back souls in little stones,2> and many medicine-men 
cure diseases by picking out of the sick small pieces of stone into which some wizard had put 
a spirit and conveyed the stone into the victim’s body.2® The Dacotas pick a stone, paint it 
red, and call it grandfather.3? The Mexicans set a stone between the lips of the dead to 
receive his sonl3? The Phoenicians had stones or beetyli inhabited by a living principle.®? 
The old Greeks worshipped formless stones.4° A pillar was set on the top of Patroclus’ 
funeral mound.*! The Roman-British (A. D. 100-400) cut a pillar in two, hollowed one-half, 
and put an urn in it, and again set up the pillar.42 In Norway, during the eighteenth 
century, the people kept round stones in their houses, washed them on Thursdays, smeared 
them with butter, put them before the fire, and at certain times laid them in ale to 
bring good Iuck.4? In England and Scotland, earth-fast stones continued till lately to be 
considered favourite spirit places.“ They cured sprains and bruises, and dissipated swellings.” 
Witches knew spells which could send a spirit into a stone or looking-glass.46 Standing 
stones were possessed by. the spirit of the stone? Rocking stones in Iceland and Scotland 
were inhabited by a spirit.4? In the Highlands of Scotland, the goddess Cailleach Vera 
a: Dalton’s Descriptive Hihnology of Bengal, p. 288. It seems probable that the meaning of the flat stone so 


common among all burying nations was at first to lay the spirit of the dead; and the meaning of the common 
head-stone or pillar was at first to give the spirit a house. 

The use of undressed stones as the dwelling of spirits by people who were acquainted with the working of tools 
may perhaps, as among the Jews, have been caused by the belief that iron frightened spirits, and that no spirit 
would live in a stone over which an iron tool had been lifted. 
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lived in a great rock.49 In England, a country cure for warts is to press a pebble against 
the wart, and leave the pebble on the high road.2° Heine in one of his pagan passages adopts 
the early style: — “ Kaiser Friederic, the old Barbarossa, is not dead. He and his court have 
gone to the hill of Kyffhauser, and will come again to cheer the German people. 1 eried :— 
‘Come, Barbarossa, come’; but he came not, and I could only embrace the rock in which he 
dwells.’’5! 


Tt is not easy to explain why the stone should have been chosen asa spirit’s dwelling, 
That stones were found to contain fire, may have helped the idea ;°2 and that heated stones 
were so useful in curing sickness, in cooking, and in many other ways, may have strengthened 
the belief.53 Perhaps, the earliest idea was that, as the life of the millet was in the millet 
seed, and the life of the mango tree was in the mango stone, a human spirit could live in a 
rock or pebble. The belief, that the soul or part of the soul of a man lives in his bones, seems 
closely connected with the belief in the stone as a spirit house. Probably it was held as an 
early belief, that the bones should be kept so that if the spirit comes back, and worries, he may 
have a place to go to.54 In West India, the wizard searches for the forearm bone of a woman 
who has died in child-bed, because her spirit lives in it with great power. For the same reason 
the hand and arm are engraved on a safi stone. The belief, that the spirit remained in the 
bones, is at the root of Buddhist and other relic worship. When sick the Andaman Islanders 
wear round the parts in pain chaplets and belts of the bones of their deceased relations.5* 
In Australia, three men sleep on a grave, and get a piece of bone, the spirit of the 
dead, This they can put into another man.5¢ Some Central African tribes wear necklaces 
of teeth.57 In America, the belief was widespread that the soul of man lived in his bones.% 
So in Bzekiel’s vision there was life in the dry bones. So among the Romans teeth were 
favourite charms, and are common charms among the present Hindus. A child with a wolf- 
tooth round his neck does not start in his sleep; a horse with a wolf-tooth round his neck 
never tires.5® In Scotland (1860), a cup made out of a suicide’s skull was believed to cure 
epilepsy,® and in England (1858), a collier’s wife asked a sexton for a bit of a skull that she 
might grind it to powder, and give it to her daughter as a cure for fits. 


According to widespread European beliefs Hobgoblin lives in a mill and the devil goes 
under a millstone +o carry out evil designs.©2 The origin of these beliefs would seem the wor- 
ship shewn, as among Hindus, to the quern or hand grind-stone as the home of a bread-winner 
or guardian. 


Among stones bored. stones have a specially sacred character. In India, the most famous 
example is the shdligrém or sacred pebble from the Gandaki River. This is said to be holy 
because Vishnu pierced itin the form ofa worm. Another famous bored stone is a stone or 
- yock with a cleft in it through which the penitent and the conscience-stricken forced their way. 
Such was the stone at Malabir Point, in Bombay, through whose cleft Shivaji (1660), Kanoji 
Angria (1713), and Raghunath Peishwa (1780) are all said to have passed. With the Indian 
shdligrém and the small bored stones which are so highly valued in North America,® may be 
compared the adder’s stone, which was held in high honouramong the Scotch, and was believed to 
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have been pierced by adder’s stings.®4 A boredstone in Scotland (1591) kept of the pains of 
child-bed. In England, about 1700, bored stones were hung at the bed to keep off nightmare, 
and they may still be seen (1860); there ought to be flints with a natural hole in them at stable 
doors to keep witches from riding horses,65 With the cleft stone at Malabar Point may be 
compared the cleft or passage at the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem through which 
pilgrims used to crush, and the Shargar stone in the Auld Wife’s Lift in Scotland and similar 
stones in Ireland under which people used to crawl.66 The special value of the bored stone may 
perhaps not mean more than that the hole is an open door into the spirit house, and will, there- 
fore, be a favourite dwelling, The flint with the natural hole hung in front of the English stable 
suggests that the fire-spirit, dreadful to witches, lives in the stone. The cleft stone in Malabar 
Point is explaind by Brahmans as a symbol of a second birth. The character of the three chief 
men who are said to have passed through the cleft, suggests that the object was to get rid of 
blood-guiltiness, or rather of the evil spirits to which the blood-guiltiness had given an opening, 
and that in passing through the cleft these evil spirits were dragged down through the body 
and out by the heel in one of the usual ways of getting rid of spirits. So at the church 
at Jerusalem the object of squeezing through the rock seems to have been the hope that 
the spirit of Christ would drive out evil spirits. The view seems to agree with Colonel 
Leslie’s statement of the objects with which the clefts in stones in England and Scotland were 
passed through. The objects were to cure existing maladies, to guard against incantations, and 
to free from sin. In England (ninth and tenth centuries), the rite was to draw children 
through a hole in the earth, or through a small tunnel, or through a hole where four 
roads met, <A child suffering from hernia (seventeenth century England) was cured by passing 
it through an ash-tree cleft. In Moray, in Scotland, in 1700, children passed through 
circles of woodbine clinging to an oak. On Midsummer’s Eve, in the Canary Islands, 
naked infants were passed through a part-split rush to cure hernia. In Oxford (1600), a 
cheese was cut and hollowed ont, and a child made to pass through it on Christmas day. In 
Cornwall, in 1749, people with pains in the back and limbs passed through a hole, and young 
children were drawn through to cure them of rickets.6”7 A third case of bored stones is a slab 
with a round hole in it which forms one of the sides of the kistuaens, or chest-tombs, which 
have been found in the Dekhan, in Cireassia, and in Cornwall.£® Colonel Leslie’s explanation, 
that the hole was left for the spirit to pass out, seems likely to be correct. | 


Trees. — The belief that spirits live in the stems of, or in beams or images of wood, seems 
not to differ from the belief that spirits live in stones. Inthe Kénkan, orthodox Brihmans daily, 
before taking their meals, worship the spirit, called Vastu, which lives in the principal pillar of 
the house. In Nasik, some classes of Marithis set up memorial pillars of wood instead of 
stone,”° and Colonel Dalton (Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p.115) notices that the Khbyens of the 
north-east frontier put a carved log or post at the tomb. In the Kénkan, the medium or bhagat, 
who becomes possessed, is called jhdd, or tree, apparently because he is a favourite dwelling of 
the spirits. In the Dekhan, it is believed that the spirit of a pregnant woman lives in a tamarind 
tree,” and, according to the Poona Kunbis, the favourite spirit haunts are large trees, Jonely 
places, empty houses, and old wells.72 The Santhals believe that human spirits live in the bela 
tree,” and the Abors or Padams of East Bengal think that spirits in trees kidnap children.” 
The Mysore spirits are fond of lodging in trees and burial grounds.’ That human souls live in 
trees is a belief of the Dayaks of Borneo.76 Among the Malays spirits frequent trees and 
bring diseases.’7 In Tasmania and in Guinea, spirits live in hollow trees.”? The Hyperboreans 
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of North America believe that those who die a natural death dwell for ages in the branches of 
all trees.” The Greeks and Romans believed in spirits living in trees.2¢ The Greek dryads 
and hamadryads have their life linked to a tree; as their tree withers and dies they fall 
away and cease to be. Any injury toa bough or twig is felt as a wound, and a wholesale 
hewing down puts an end to them at once. A cry of anguish escapes them when the cruel axe 
comes near! The Middle-Age Huropeans believed that human spirits went into hollow 
trees.22. The Swedes still pour milk and beer over the roots of trees.22 An Austrian ‘marchen 
tells of the stately fir in which there sits a fay waited on by dwarts, rewarding the Innocents 
and plaguing the guilty; and a Servian song of a maiden in the pine whose bark the boy split 
with a gold and silver horn.®4 Qn St. Thomas’s day Franconian damsels go toa tree and 
knock thrice and listen for raps to say what sort of husband they are to get.88 In England, it 
was believed that spirits lived in trees. So Prospero threatens to peg Ariel in the knotty 
entrails of an oak,®¢ and subsequently we find Ariel imprisoned in the rift of a cloven pine.87 


Of the less important spirit haunts the following may be noted : — 


Caverns. — Caverus are spirit haunts. So the Khonds’ spirits live under ground, and 
the West Africans in passing a hollow rock or a cave put tobacco in the crack, and pray: —~ 
Demon, who livest here, behold our tobacco, keep us safe, give us good trade, and a safe 
home-coming.’’®? Among the South Africans there is a belief that souls live in caverns,29 
and a similar belief is prevalent among the people of Tasmania®! and the N egroes of 
Guinea.®2 The Friesland white nymphs or white wives lived in caves and took people away. 
The Mexican dead go into caverns, and in Ireland, Lough Derby has a cavern, the entrance to 
St. Paul’s Purgatory.% 


Deserts and Waste Places, —~ Spirits gather at waste places or in deserts. So in the 
Konkan, during an eclipse, sorcerers and conjurors practise their spells in waste places or on the 
sea-shore. The Shanars say that spirits live mostly in trees, in wastes and shades.f The 
Samoans, Coast Negroes, and New Caledonians believe that spirits hannt wastes.97 Spirits live 
in deserts, and so Christ went three days’ journey into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil. 
The lives of the desert-dwelling Christian monks in Egypt (A. D. 300-5: 0) are full of assaults 
and temptations either from Satan or from his servants.°® The people of South Guinea in times 
of peril gather at the skirts of a forest or on a hill-top and call piteously on the spirits of their 
ancestors.2 The Zamiaro or evil spirit, according to the Zaparo Indians of South America, 
haunts the wood. In South Scotland, to please the gentus loci, or spirit of the place, a piece 
of ground is sometimes left untilled as the Gudeman’s field or Clonties Croft} The evil 
Spirit in the south of Scotland has still the power of worrying yood Christians in waste places. 
A minister riding home from’a meeting of Presbytery was thrown. <A scornful weird laugh 
was rewarded with: — “Satan, ye may laugh, but when I fall I can get up again; when ye 
fall ye never rise.” The spirit (hearing this) groaned,? 
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Empty Houses, — There is a strong belief among Hindus that empty or forsaken houses 
er forts are favorite abodes of spirits, and cases are not uncommon in which houses huve 
been abandoned or left unoccupied because they are haunted by spirits. So among the Poona 
Lingayats, during the progress of the wedding procession, cocoanuts are broken at streets 
crossings and empty houses to,scare fiends? According to the Poona Kunbis the favourite 
spirit haunts are large trees, lonely places, empty houses, and old wells.4 The Sandwich 
Islanders think that spirits hover over old houses.® 


Groves. — The belief is common in India that the spirits of the dead live in sacred groves 
as well as in single trees. Inthe Dekhan and also in the Kénkan, the sacred groves are believed 
to be the haunts of the sylvan spirits, or vanadevits, who are, for the most part, supposed to be 
guardians. Qnce a year it is usual in Kanara and other primitive parts to please the spirits of 
the wood by presenting them with a blood-offering. The whole village goes at night into tha 
grove with music and much noise. The headman kills a goat or several cocks in front of the 
shrine of the head spirit of the wood, and smears the stone with blood. The people remain all 
night in the wood. The Qraons of Chhota Udepur worship Darha, the spirit of the wood, and 
Sarna Burhi, the lady of the grove. The Mandas have a similar spirit of the grove whom 
they call Jhar Hra.? The Nagas make miniature houses for the dead in sacred groves.2 Near 
Upsala, in Sweden, there were holy groves, every tree and leaf of which was deemed most 
sacred. These groves were full of the bodies of men and animals that had been sacrificed? 


Hills. — All over Western India a hill or rising ground is one of the commonest sites for 
a temple. The Kurubarus of Bijapur worship a hill called Birappa.® Gujarit Musalmins 
believe that the king of Gins lives on Mount Caucasus, So the Khonds offer a victim to 
their ancestors on a hill, praying to live as their ancestors lived.4. The Khyens bury the rich 
on holy mountains, build a hut near, and keep a man to drive off malignant spirits!® The 
Kirantis, Mundis, and Kasias burn their dead on hill-tops.8 The Kols sacrificed on a great hill 
or Marang Burn. Shiv and Parvati and all their troops and ghosts have their head-quarters 
on hill tops. In Madagascar, ‘the spirits of the dead are believed to go to lofty mountains.® 
Among the Dayaks in Borneo, spirits hover about the hills. The Americans worship a high 
spirit-haunted rock.l? In Iceland, spirits are said to gather on high rocks.!® In Skandinavia, 
the dwarfs lived in the hills,!® and in Scotland, spirits and fairies gather on hill-tops.*° In 
Scotland, a suicide used to be buried on a hill-top,* and the Scotch masons used to meet on 
hill-tops on St, John’s Day. British bards commonly speak of the spirits of mountains.3 


Hearths. — The Kéakan Hindu cow-dungs his house on the 12th or 13th day after a 
death to drive away spirits — bhut-dit.24 The Negroes of the Gold Coast, in West Africa, said 
spirits keep in the house till they are driven out.25 The Roman Lares or good ancestors lived. 
in the hearth.*6 . | 


House-Roofs. — The Hindus of Sind believe that a spirit lives in the roof of the house, 
and gives the house-people seizures.2? The dead Prabhu sits ten days on the eaves. Spirits 
haunt house-roofs, and so Parsis mark their tiles with yellow and red to scare fiends. The 
Burmans believe that spirits live in house-roofs. So for the comfort of the house-spirits the 
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2 ™ Op. cit. p. 288. 8 Op. cit. p. 40, 3 Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, p. 113. 
. 18 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXTIL p. 128. 11 Macpherson’s Khonds, p. 72. 

12 Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p.115. 15 Op. cit. p, 104. 

% Tylor’s Primitive Cultwre, Vol. IL. p. 230. 15 Sibree’s Madagascar, p. 322. 

16 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IL. p. 249. 17 Bancroft, Vol. III. p. 123; Fort, Rev. Vol. VL. p. 417, 

18 Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, p. 150, 19 Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, p. 441. 

20 Op. cit. pp. 446, 450, 21 Mitchell’s Highland Superstitions, p. 35, 

22 Mackay’s Freemasoury, p. 184, 23 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 476. 

24 Information from Mr. Jaéndrdan, - 25 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. II. p. 8. 


26 Smith’s Classical Dictionary, 37 Ross’s Land of the Five Rivers, and Sind. 
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tops of all the posts in the house are covered with a hood of cotton cloth wherein the spirits 
live.28 The house-spirit Blin-Saung Nat lives in a cotton night-cap or hood in the top 
of a pillar.2® Compare the Greek Miastor : — 

Siov émidduevoe mpakropa Te oKomTOP 

dvaroréunrov, bv obris av ddpuos Exos 

én’ spdgav puaivevra, Bapvs d’épicer. 

They (Argives) having regard to the divine avenging observer hard to war with ; — what 

house could stand (bear) him defiling on the roof. Grievously he sits there. 


° bal e 53 
“ niaorep became a general term for an unclean spirit, or evil genius.’’*! 


Looking-glass. — The looking-glass seems to be a spirit haunt. So the Hindus deem it 
unlucky to see one’s face in a looking-glass at night, and in Sweden, if a girl looks ina glass 
after dark it is believed she will loose favour in the eyes of men.32 The idea is that the genz 
in the glass possesses the girl, and makes her ill-favoured. The Burman white witches use 
# looking-glass in restoring the soul of a child which its dead mother has taken away.% 
In England, looking-glasses are covered when a death happen.*4 In Yorkshire, if you 
walk +hree times against the sun at midnight and in the dark, and look into a glass you will see 
the devil.3 It was an English belief that a death would take place in the housein which 
a mirror is broken,%6 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A POPULAR LEGEND ABOUT VALMIKI. 


In the beginning Walmik went to Ghazni Fort 
and did penancethere. A barren Mughal woman 
came to visit him and asked him for a son, 
and promised that if one were given her she 
would dedicate him to his service, In short, by 
the intercession of ‘Walmik she gave birth in 
due time to a son, and called him Lal Beg. When 
he grew up she took him and dedicated him to 
Walmik, according to her promise. 

Walmik afterwards took him to Benares (Kasi), 
The 96 karérs (960 millions) of dévatds (godlings 
that inhabit Benares) had turned the sweepers 
(chandd2) out of the home of the dévatds, and 
placed ‘them in Chandalgarh, which is 7 kos from 
Benares and across the Ganges. 

When Walmik was in Benares he saw that in 
the mornings when the sweepers came from 
Chandalgarh to sweep the city, they used to sound 
drums (dhél bajdté) before entering it, and that 
the inhabitants, who were really dévatdés, used to 
hide themselves in their houses to avoid seeing 
them. When they finished sweeping they again 
sounded drums, and then the people came out of 
their houses and went on with their business. 

When Walmik saw this he would not hide 
himself, and asked the people why they avoided 
seeing the sweepers. The people answered :-— 


“ because they are sweepers, it is unlawful for ug 
to look upon them,” 

Walmik out of pity gave up his life for them 
(chéld chhér did). When he died blood and 
matter oozed from his body, so that no Hindu 
eould touch it. Soone of the inhabitants of 
Benares went to Chandalgarh to calla sweeper, 
and saw them all there. The sweepers came into 
Benares and threw the body of Walmik into 
the Ganges. But the Hindfs found the body 
lying in the same condition in another house, 
and called the sweepers again. Again the 
sweepers threw the body into the Ganges and 
went home, A third time the body was found in 
a house in Benares and the people were astonish~- 
ed, and calling the sweepers, saw all their faces. 

Afterwards Walmik appeared in a dream to an 
inhabitant of Benares, and told him that as long 
as the people refused to see the sweepers his 
body would not leave the city. Ever since then 
the people have not hidden themselves from the 
sweepers. The sweepers took the body from the 
city for the last time, and WAalmik told them to 
take it to Ohandalgarh. And it is said that 
when the body reached Chandalgarh all the mat 
huts of the sweepers turned into houses of gold. 
This was in the Golden Age (Satjug), 


R. C. Tempxuz in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





23 Shway Yoe’s The Burman, Vol. II. pp, 280, 281. 
5¢ Hischylus Supplices, p. 685. 

82 Henderson’s Folk- Lore, p. 21, 

5 Henderson’s Folk Lore, p. 57. 


28 Op. cit. Vol. II, pp. 280, 281. : 

31 Paley in loco. 

88 Shway Yoe’s The Burman, Vol, I. p. 102, 

35 Op. cit. p. 62, 88 Chambera’s Book of Days. 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE, 


BY R. C. TEMPLE. 
(Continued srom p. 91.) 


as 
Pali and Old Burmese Weights. 


eer how important a part the pala of the Sanskrit, which is the phala of the Pali, 

Writers plays in all the arguments relating to the bullion weights of India and Further 
India, [ have made every endeavour to trace, in the sources of information at my command, the 
old Burmese views of the weight which that term really represented, and it is much to my 
regret that I have after all still to leave the point more largely to con jecture than I could wish. 
Information more or less exact should apparently be forthcoming, as there is a very large 
number of inscriptions in the country, but it may be said that they are only now beginning 
to be brought to the notice of students, and a few only have been edited with any attempt at 
adequate treatment, 

I have before me the large volume of inscriptions from Pagan, Pinyaé (old Ava), and Ava, 
printed by the Burma Government from the papers of the late Dr, Forchhammer, containin Pa 
156 inscriptions from Pagan, 17 from Piny’, and 9 from Ava. I have also the two stil] larger 
volumes, printed at my own instigation by the same Government, — always so ready to 
assist research of this kind, — of the wonderful collection of copies on stone of the chief 
inscriptions in Burma at the Mahimuni Shrine near Amaraptira (and Mandalay), attributed to 
King B‘ddop‘aya? and containing 596 inscriptions. But both sets of records are stl] in the 
Burmese character and inedited, and the work of picking out such information as ig required 
for the present purpose from such a mass would be far too great a task to undertake, so Jong 
as it remains in its present condition.® 

Besides these there are many inscriptions from Arakan and Pagin recorded more or less 
fully in Forchhammer’s Reports onthe Antiquities of Arakan-and on the Kyaukki Temple at 
Pagan, and in the same writer's Notes on the Early History and Geography of British Burina ; 
(1) Shwédagén Pagoda, (2) First Buddhist Mission to Suvannabhiimi. 








6 The Railway from Rangoon to Mandalay passes right through these most interesting ruins: a fact not 


generally known. 
7 I understand at the importunities of the Monastic Orders, who wished to have recorded all the gifts of land 


made to them at various times, 

8 The present writer was also successful in inducing the trustees of the Mah4muni Shrine to preserve the origi- 
nal stones, from which the copies hag been made. Their idea was that as nice clean copies on stone had been made 
of the old worn stones, the originals had become valueless, and so they were thrown away in a corner ; and it is only 
through the innate carelessness of the Burmans that they have been preserved from absolute destruction. 

® As no description of these works has ever been given to the public, I may as well note here, for the benefit of 
enquirers, that the first contains 430 large quarto pages, a fairly full table of contents and a careful list of errata, and 
also that each inscription has prefixed to it a note on the position of the,inacription and its date, the giver and the 


gift, and sometimes the tenor of the inscription. 
The inscriptions from Pagan are as follow: — 


Shwézigedn Pagoda... wee 22 | Wetkyl-In Quarter see te eee eee 1D 
’"Ngetpyitiaung Quarter... .. .. 11 | North HastQuarter 2 wo. oa U8 
East Quarter “ns wis acs .. 10 | South East Quarter ees ves cai os re 
City (Shwégiji) =... eee obs .. 26 | South Quarter re as; ais ; 2 
Myin Pagan .., es as a » § | Daytpissayd (Stripachchay 4) 2 
Lédaunggan... wre ae wees 87 | DAmatt sae ee ee re 7 
Chankpalé... ie ds icc w 5 ' Total ... ‘vs ses tis a awe 153 
Those from Pinyé near Ava are: — 

Piny&é Mydhaung (Old Town) ... ian any ae ed Ss Mus ee ee ven: e 

Do. do. do. South ie si re és dis a - ai 4 

Do. do. do. North ee ee ee ee eS 


Total one eee yore one ooa Bae vee + eee tes see aoe ene i 17 
Those from"Ava itself, from the Palace Monastery, number 9: which givesa gross total of inscriptions in the 


volume of 182. 
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The well-known Burmese inscriptions at Buddha Gaya are given at Jength with renderin gs 
(hardly ‘scientific’? withal) in J. A. 8S, B., 1834, p. 214; Archeological Pane, India, 
Reports, Vol. III. p. 102 #. ; Cunningham’s Mahabodin, p. 7 E; Rajendralala Mitra’s aearie 
Gaya, pp. 206-228. And there are also scattered notices of inscriptions in oo 8 Ava, 
p. 27 #. and Appx. p. 28 #f.; Yule’s Ava, p. 351 £.; British Burma Gazetteer, Vol. II. p. 634, 
Art. Shwédagén ; and Hesketh-Biggs’ Shwedagon Pagoda, pp. 42 #f., 53 78 | . 

To these I may add a note on my own, ante, Vol. XX, p. 52, on &@ curious Bnelish 
inscription on a large bell on the platform of the Kyaukbanlan'! Pagoda at Maulmain,” 
because it gives a statement of a weight: — “ He who destroyed to this bell they ans be in 
the great heell and unable to coming out. This bell is made by Koonah Lingahyal (Gundlan- 
kara) the Priest and weight 600 viss. Noone body design to destroy this bell Maulmain, 
March 30th, 1855.” 

Crawfurd’s inscriptions are part renderings by the well-known Burmese scholar Judson, 
of two of the Mahaémuni collection of stones, of which he says there were (Nov. 50, 1826), 
according to his counting, 260; and he seems to clearly infer that the stones he saw set up in 
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The two volumes of the second work are printed in the same form as the first witha slight change. They con- 
tain 505 and 457 pp., but are paged consecutively in 962 pp. The inscriptions are arranged therein geographically, 
according to the modern English divisions of the Country. Thus: — 

I — Upper Burma, 
A. — Northern Division. 


Mandalay District dies. ae .. 26 | Shwébd District ae a ss sai » 85 
Kyauktwin District aes in vee; :, Total ... ren ies re es ow $62 
B, —~ Central Division. 
Sagaing District .. «. «a.  « 218 { Lower Chindwim District... 0.0 2. 0. ewe 80 
Total .., ea Goes ay wwe 248 
C. — Southern Division, 
Pak‘0kka District .. 9... o» oo» 41  Minbi Districé  ... S68 Xv ‘ ; » 18 


Magwé District... oe ne « &]| Dayet District ... i we ies int sat ne 





Total... ae ‘oi aa Seg sa 20 

D. — Eastern Division. 
Myingyin District ... es $05 +» 158 ; Kyauksé District... ats om) Nee aa se eo 
Méktild District 000 au oe of 12 | YaméBin District .., ‘ea wi aed by tn 
Total .., awe see ‘ . 195 

E. — Unattached Villages. 

Total er ne) | sa ee Ce er ier as os ane 8 

F, — Shin Country. 
South see ii see ase oo 4 { North ste as ie * we 8 


Total eon aee ee Gee one 12 


Total for Upper ‘Bein ke aus r- 590 
II. — Lower Burma. om 

A. — Pagd (Pegu) Division. 
Pyimy6 (Prome) District ... iS 


B. — Brawadi Division. 
Héng yada District eas vet «se aes eee eve ees one oor awe +o0 eas ass 2° 
C.— TaninYayi (Tenasserim) Division. 
Taung-ngt District eet wok has wes eee ane sis Oo at S 


SOG): cis: ieee ere at” eS 
Total for all Burma ... 8 Wes - 596 
The places that have contributed the largest number to this collection of inscriptions are Shwébé, 
773; Ava, 35; Pinyé, 32; Amyin, 64; Pak‘angyi, 28; Talékmyé, 36; Pagin and neighhourhood, 112, 
There is a table of contents and a list of errata prefixed to each volume, and to each inscription is prefixed such 
information as its serial number by place, Sub-division, District and Division: its designation, collector, origina) 
position, date, giver, gift, 

19 In 1893 I procured authentic copies of the important Rajamanichtla Inscription at the Kaung‘mtidd Pagoda 
dated c. 1650 A, D., and the Burma Government started printing it for me, but I do not know what the final result 
was, a8 I soon afterwards left the country, I have still a rubbing and hand copy of the Kadigindd Inscription of 
Mindén Min, 1858 A. D., at Shwébd. Malcom, Travels, Vol, I. p, 127, says that the pagoda is dated 1626, A. D. 


21 Kyaikshanlan according to Stevenson, Bur. Dict. p. 406; spelt Krékhramflam$. At p. 405£, there is a valuable 
list of pagodas in this work, 


32 A notice of this bell and its inseri 
Afonths in Burma, 1858, p. 28, 


$5; Sagaing 


ption ig to be found in Scott, The Burman, Vol. I. p. on : Winter, Siz 
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the galleries were the originals and not the exhisting copies, which supports what I have also 
heard, that the copies were made later than B‘éddp‘aya’s time (1781-1819).8 But the truth 
about such things is always difficult to getat in Burma. The first inscription is dated 1432 
A. D., and contains no mention of any weights, but the second, dated 1454 A. D., talks in the 
translations of ‘4,600 ticals of pure silver — 100 ticals of gold — a silver salver weighing 
300 ticals.” 

Yule’s inscription is a part rendering, on the authority of Burney, of that at the curious 
and famous Kaung‘mtdd Pagoda, about 15 miles from Sagaing, in which no mention is made 
of weights.™ 

Those of the British Burma Gazetteer and Mr, Hesketh-Biggs relate, in free and part 
translation by Mr. Hough, the missionary, and Moung Hla Oung, a well-known official, the 
inscriptions on the great bells on the platform of the Shwédagén Pagoda at Rangoon. The first 
is on the “‘ Great Bell” or Mah&égand& (Mahighanta), generally attributed to King B‘éddép‘ayé 
and said to be dated 1781 A. D5 The second is on the still greater bell called the Mahati- 
baddaganda,!* the great three-toned bell, of King Dardwad!, dated 1841-3,!7 which is said, in 
the translation of the inscription thereon, to “‘ weigh 25,94,049 ticals of pure brass.’ 


18 By 1855, however, Yule, 4va, p. 167, states that the Mah4muni Inscriptions were 200 or 300 in number (far 
under the mark, it will now be seen), and, on the authority of Phayre, that they are “not originals nor exact copies 
of originals.” 

1 J have obtained access to Burney’s original MSS., and here is his interesting note on his visit to this 
Pagoda; —- “ Aug. 27, 1880. Capt. Pemberton and I accompanied the Myiiwadi Woongyee this day to inspect the 
great Pagoda of Koungmhoodau, which bears the Pali name of Razamunitsoola [Rajamaniehtila, also Chilamani and 
Rajdchilamani, ante, Vol. XXII. p. 346]. At this time of the year, the whole country being inundated, owr war- 
boats were able by a short route [from Ava] of 8 miles to go close up to the Pagoda. In the enclosure, within which. 
the Pagoda stands, are several smaller buildings, in one of which we saw the inscription, said to have been engraved 
in the year 1012, A, D. 1650, in the reign of King Ngidadatké [the Béngtalé or Ngi Hidp Daraga of Phayre, Hist. of 
Burma, p. 286, of the Taung-ngti Dynasty, reigning from Ava}, .....+.+.. The inscription is cut on a beauti- 
ful block of marble, about 10 feet high, 5 broad and one foot thick, and it is covered on both sides with Burmese 
characters, made square, not round like the common Burmese writing, Moung Za [Atwinwun] told us that the dif- 
ferenee between the two descriptions of character was precisely the same as that between our printed letters and 
handwriting, The greater part of the inscription consists of religious and moral maxims, but I could distinctly 
trace the passage, which refers to the division of the Burmese Empire, a copy of which has been given me.” This 
was the portion of the inscription published by Yule. Had Burney and the Burmese Ministers of the day only 
known it, there was much more precise information of the kind they wanted of a then quite recent date in S‘inbyt- 
yin’s Inscription at Poidaung, dated 1774 A. D. (ante, Vol. XXII. p. 4). 

15 Hesketh-Biggs, p. 53: British Burma Gazetteer, Vol. II. p. 6834; Winter, Siw Months in British Burma, 
1858, p. 10 £.; but see later on as to the actual giver and date, 

16 Maha Tisadhaganda, three-toned, in Hesketh-Biggs, p. 46: obviously for Péli Mahd-ti-sadda-ghantd — San- 
skrit Mahi-tri-sabda-ghanti, great three-toned bell. At p. 42 of Mr, Hesketh-Biggs’ book Moung Ha Oung calls the 
bell Netha Yisadda Ganda —- at least he is so printed —~. This must stand for the Pili Nissaya-sadda-ghantd, the 
bell of the voice of refuge. 

17 As there seem to be disputes as to the date of this bell I give here every date in the inscription relating to 
King Darfwadi and his doings at Rangoon, as given in Moung Hla Oung’s translation, worked out to the English 
Calendar, according to Moyle’s Almanac of Corresponding English and Burmese Dates from A. D. 1822 to 4, D, 1895 
(Fourth Ed.). From general history one knows that Parawadi, here called “ Sripavardditya-Lékadhipati-Vijaya- 
mahidharmardjidhirdja, the Third Founder of Amaraptira,”? came to the throne in 1887 A. D, (ante, Vol. X XI, 
p. 287 ff.) ; but the date on the inscription is precise, as the corresponding date A. B, is given as 2380 = 1886 A. D. 
The corresponding date A, B. is twice given for 1203 B. E. as 238) = 1841 A, D., and the general accuracy of the 
dates in the inseription will be seen from the following statements : ~— 

A. — 6th waxing Kasén, 1198 = Wednesday, 20th April, 1836, King Pariwadi took possession of his father’s 
heritage. 

B, — Sunday, 7th waning ToFalin, 1203 = Monday, 6th September 1841, he came by water in the royal yacht 
to Ramaiitiia, the three countries of the Talaings, 7%. ¢., to Rangoon. The dates do not tally, but the 
7th waxing ToSalin, 1203, was a Sunday and corresponds with Sunday, 22nd August 1841: so possibly 
ldzut (waning) was cut accidentally for lazén (waxing). 

C.— 8rd waning Tazaungmén, 1203 = Sunday, 31st October, 1841, he constructed a citadel and gilt the 
Shwédagén Pagoda. 

D, — f0th waxing Dadinjut, 1208 = Friday, 24th September, 1841, he made a mould of this great bell. 

HR. — Sunday, 5th waning Tabédwé, 1204 == Sunday, 19th February, 1843, he finished the casting. 


, 
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No doubt, the word translated “ ticals” in the inscriptions of 1464 and 1843 is kyat, 
In the Buddha Gaya inscriptions there is no mention of any weights. 


So far, then, these inscriptions bring us no nearer to the point of our enquiry as to the 
irue Burmese notions onthe subject of the weight of the pala or phala, Nor will Porch- 
hammer’s work help us. 


The Burman of the present day still behaves as did his ancestors time ont of mind. He 
still spends his earnings or savings in building or repairing pagodas and sacred buildings of all 
sorts, inscribing on them the fact, with a statement of what his works of merit have cost him. 
In this way the currency ofthe British supremacy in these parts will doubtless go down 
to a far posterity. 


Thus the repair of the original Mahimuni Pagoda in Arakan (not to be confounded with 
its counterpart near Amarapfira) in 1865-7 by a Shin is described in his mscription as 
follows :18 — “In the course of the work it was found that the sum of Rs. 460, which he had 
brought with him, would not suffice. In this dilemma he appealed to the Wundauk (Magis- 
trate) aud begged of him to receive his wife and children as surety (in pawn) for Is. 400. 
But the Wundauk would not agree to the proposal. He, however, most liberally advanced 
the Rs. 400 to meet the expenses. With all this aid however it was found that the extra 
money received could only suffice to repair the base, but not the roof of the image-honse.*° 
Arrangements were made to collect subscriptions from the whole of Dhafifiavatt (Avakan) in 
order to bring the work to a successful close. The following are the names of the subscribers : 
Wundauk Maung Kaliwa with the title of Dakyizi; Daiyaka Sandun Rs. 5; Tazizin Thadun 
2 (and so on) —altogether Rs, 145.” 


Similarly one ‘‘M& Myat-t, the beloved wife of Zayittagi Manng Chindaung of MOolék 
Village in the Akyab District spent more than Rs. 15,000 in gilding the chkéti on the summit of 
the Urittaung Hill, asa work of merit done for the good of her deceased husband,” / 
according to her inscription dated in “ the year B. EH, 40,” ¢.¢, B. BH. 1240 — A. D. 1879.2! 


In an inscription, dated 1848 A. D., at the Ando Pagoda at Sandoway, it is said that “ at%, 
whose'opening measured 24 cubits and which had 12 tiers was constructed by Maung Li Molt, 


who was paid Rs. 100 for its workmanship.” The same inscription says that the feast on the 
oceasion cost Rs. 350.*4 


* Coy 


In Scott’s The Burman, Vol, I. p, 247 ff, there is a translation of the inscription on Dell 
‘No, 15,219 in the Indian Section of the South Kensington Museum,” from which we see that 
it is dated 1209 B. HE. 1847 A.D., and “The exact weight of the bell in current 
reckoning is 2,500 /yats weight.” *3 In addition to this the giver, a Yéwun (Maritime Pro- 
vincial Governor) of Pagan Min (1846-52), says “I gave a tagundaing,™ the price of which, 
with all incidental expenses, was Rs. 500: that was the alms exactly.” 


And lastly there are the two inscriptions in Vol. XXII. of the Indian Antiquary so well 
edited by the capable hand of Mr. Taw Sein Ko, viz., the Péfidaung Inscription of Stinby dyin, 
dated 1774 A. D., and the Kalyani Inscriptions of Dhammachéti, dated 1476 A. D. 


In the first there is no mention of weights at all, but in the second, which is throughout 


in Pali, there are several; this inscription, or rather set of inscriptions, being in fact the only 
one to throw any light on the present subject. 


18 Forchhammer’s Keport on Arakan, p. 9. 
38 That official would hardly have dared to accept under British rule, 
notions of his life-long surroundings on the subject of slavery for debt. 
20 Forchhammer usually means by this expression the Burmese péng, Pali simd, strictly a hall of ordination 
21 Porchhammer, op. cit. p, 57. 22 Op. cit. p. 62. 
i roe keyitt = 250 viss == 9125 ibs. Av. = rather less than half a ton. 
agur is a streamer offered in worship : tagundaing is a posts 
2 5But I suspect that the translation sould be here "500 a. een 


but the Shan acted according to the 


g the streamer on. 
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First, we read on the obverse face of the second stone (ante, Vol. XXII. p, 40) that Dham- 
machéti gave the Holy Tooth Relic at Kandy in Ceylon: — 


(1) A stone alms-bowl — having for its cover a pyramidal covering made of gold, 
weighing 50 phalas. 
(2) An alms-bowl with a stand and cover complete made of gold, weighing 
80 phalas. 
(8) A duodecagonal betel-box made of gold, weighing 30 phalas. 
(4) A gold relic-receptacle, weighing 33 phalas. 
Further on (p. 41) we read : — “The following articles were prepared for presentation to 
King Bhivanékabahu, King of Sihaladipa: ”— 
(5) Two sapphires valued at 200 phalas of silver. 
(6) Two rubies valued at 430 phalas, 
Again (p. 41): — ‘£200 phalas of gold?° were given to the emissaries for the purpose of 
providing the 22 théras and their disciples with the ‘four requisites,” should any mishap, 
such as scarcity of food, arise.” 


Clearly, then, the phala was a Troy weight at that period in the estimation of the 
Burmese monks. 


Later on, again, on the reverse face of the same stone (p. 45) we read about the gift of 
Dhammachéti to the Shwédagin Pagoda at Rangoon of “a large bell made of brass 
weighing 3,000 tulas.’2? Here we have an Avoirdupois weight. 


Lastly, the return gift (p. 45) of the Sihhalese King “included a religious gift in the 
shape of an image of the Holy Tooth Relic, embellished with a topaz and a diamond, valued 
at 100 phalas.” 


The difficulty of course is to get at direct evidence of the weight of the phala and tuld of 
that period. The only evidence from Burmese documents that I have come across so far, 
though it indicates the sources from which such information should be forthcoming, is Taw 
Sein Ko’s Ed. of the Mahdjanaka JAtaka, 1889, p. 92, where occurs the following passage : — 
‘And lastly he soliloquised on the gold salver out of which he ate — kaddham satabalam 
kamasan, meaning, ‘‘ This my gold salver, from which I eat my soft and solid food, is made 
of pure gold, and it weighs 100 pés” and so on. 


Now, this edition of the Mahdjanaka Jétaka is taken from the Burmese translation 
thereof by U Awbatha (Obh4sa), the head of the Minbu Monasteries in 1785,?5 and to 
the above passage that learned monk appends a note, thus rendered by Taw Sein Ko: — “The 
p6 is of four different kinds: it may weigh 5, 25,50 or 100 tickals. Of these four, 
the second weight, viz. 25 might be adopted, judging from the term of life extending to 
10,000 years, allotted to the persons of the story.” 


We have here, at any rate, the views of a Burmese authority of the last Bentasys on the 
pd, i. e., the bd) or phala, and its value. 


At p.116 we come across this salver again: —- “There you exchanged your costly 
garments and your golden salver weighing 100 pés for this poor ascetic garb and this poor 
earthenware alms-bowl,”’ 





26 Value about £2,190, according to the caleulations made later on. 

27 There misprinted tdlas. 

2 Bigandet, Gaudama, Ed. 1880, Vol. IL. pp. 167-76, gives an abstract of this Jdtaka under the name of Dza- 
yecka, but unfortunately says nothing in it about the salver. 

29 The Burmese monk had even Indian authority for such a statement, vide Colebrooke’s Essays, Vol. II. p. 534, 
who says a nishka, synonymous with pala, consists of five suvarnas, According to some authorities, it is also & 
denomination for the quantity of 150 suvarnas,’? Colebrooke also says, loc. cit., ‘6108 suvarnas or télakas of gold 
constitute an urubhishana, pala or dindra.” : 
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At p. 158 there isa chance note by Taw Sein Ko himself, which curiously confirms all 
that has been written by myself (ante, Vol. XXVI. p. 325 ff.) on the subject of the dorivenion 
of bé(1). In giving a description of the Burmese notions of the classical svayathvara (pan- 
génzutpwé, garland-placing ceremony) in the form of stringing and unstringing the mighty bow 
(lédinbwée, bow-stretching ceremony), he says: — “Difference of opinion exists as to the right 
interpretation of the expression, bé(1) aché tat‘awng tin‘narnySo lés, Bé(l)2% is evidently the 
Burmanised form of the Pali bala, strength, an army: c/é means the sum total. Thus the 
phrase would mean, a bow (Jé8) that can be strung and unstrung (tin'naing®0) by the collective 
strength (4(1) aché) of 1,000 warriors. This is one version of the interpretation. The other 
is that bé(1) should be read pé, a five tickal weight, and that the meaning should be: — 
a bow that can support without breaking the weight of 2,500 tickals at either end (b4(2) aché 
tat‘aung). The former rendering should be adopted, bearing in mind that Oriental writers 
take a delight in the use of hyperbole.” 

I think that one may now without hesitancy assert positively that bé6(1), with the 
alternative spelling pdé, is the Sanskrit pala, Pali, phala; and that as a matter of practi- 
cal calculation it represented of old in Burma a five tickal weight. On this assumption 
we can proceed to reduce statements in phalas, and perhaps tulas, to European weight 
denominations and values with some hope of approximate success. 

In this way the value of the four gifts of golden articles sent by Dhammachéti to Bhivané- 
kabahu can be stated as follows, assuming that 1 phala = 5 tickals : 100 tickals = 1 viss; 
1 viss — 3°65 lbs. Av. : 1Llb. of gold = £60.31 

Then : — 

(1) 50 phalas = 250 tickals = 23 viss = 9°125 lls. Av. = £549°5. 

(2) 30 phalas = 150 tickals == 14 viss = 5°475 lbs, Av. == £828°5. 

(3) Same as No. 2 = £328°5, 

(4) 83 phalas = same as Nos. 2 and 3 + 1-10th = £3285 + 32°85 = £361°35. 

As to the gifts valued in silver, perhaps the best way to reckon their value will be to 
assume that silver was to gold as about one to ten at that time, and to proceed to reckon 
as for gold dividing the result by ten, thus : — 

(5) 200 phalas of silver = 20 phalas of gold = 100 tickals = 1 viss == 3°65 lds. Av. 
= £219. 
(6) 430 phalas ofsilver = 43 phalas of gold == 215 tickals = 2°15 visg = 7°75 lbs. Av. 
= £466. 
So that the value of the gifts would be £2,251'85, and if it is to be accepted that the pur- 
chasing power of gold in the XVth Century, A. D., was several times greater than its 
present purchasing power, the value of the presents was sufficiently large. 

It is interesting here to work out the value of the gifts stated in the contemporary 
(1454 A. D.) Burmese Inscription at the MahAamuni Shrine near Amaraptra, translated 
by Judson and quoted above. The values are all stated in tickals, Thus: — 

(1) 4,600 tickals of pure silver = 460 tickals of gold = 4°6 viss == 1679 Ibs. Ay. 
£1,007°4. 
(2) 100 tickals of gold == 1 viss == 8°65 Ibs. Av, = £219. 


(8) 300 tickals of silver = 30 tickals of gold = at 30 tbe, Av, == 1-095 Ide. Av. 
= £65°7, 





°? The now familiar Anglo-Burmese word boh, a leader of dacoits (bandits, outlaws, gang-robbers), 

5! ‘This last assumption I have arrived at thus: — 144 Ibs. Av. == 175 Ibs. Troy, therefore, for rough calculation, 
1lb. Av. =14 0b. Troy, and vice versd, 11b. Troy = ¢lb. Av. Gold by value is about £4 to the ounce Troy, 
therefore £48 to the 1b. Troy, therefore the valne of 1 1b. Av. of gold = $ of £48 = £60. The existing £ runs 9843 


to 20 lbs, Troy, so that 1 lb. Troy = £46 14s, 6d, iAs the quality of the metal in the inscriptions is never mentioned, 
the calculations in the text are near enough. 


4 
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These old gifts compare with the modern ones quoted as being recorded on stone by 
Forchhammer, thus: — 





(1) 1848 A. D. Exchange taken at Rs. 9 to the £ — 


(2) Rs. 100 = £11, 
(5) Bs. 850 = £39, 


(2) 1866-7 A. D. Exchange taken at Rs. 10 to the £ — 


(a) Rs. 460 = £46. 
(b) Bs. 400 = £40. 
(c) Rs. 145 = £14°5. 


(8) 1879 A. D. Exchange taken at Rs. 12 to the £ — 
Rs. 15,000 = £1,250. 


The calculation of the pé or bdé(1) of the Mahajanaka Jataka may be recarded from 
two points of view: — first, that of the monkish translator, and eae that of the Pali 


original of the story. 


According to the monk’s quaint conjectures, which would also, from Taw Sein Ko’s 
remarks, appear to coincide with the orthodox Burmese view, the pd, bé(1), phala, at the time 
of the Jédiaka, equalled 25 tickals. Then, 100 phalas of gold = 2,500 tickals == 25 visg == 
90°25 és. Av., as the weight of the gold salver. No wonder the good old monk felt bound to 
justify his computation by an allusion toa belief held by his Buddhist readers to be true, 
because contained in Scripture. Had he taken the weight of the pé at its contemporaneons 
current computation of 5 tickals, the gold salver would even then have weighed 18°05 lds. Av., 
value £1,110. Quite enough both for weight and value. 


The story being a Jiétaka, one has to go back to ancient computations of the phala to get 
at a notion of the idea that was in the mind of the originator of the story, when he talked of 
a golden salver weighing 100 phalas. 


Taking the raii at the average double rad? of ancient commerce of about 4 ers. Troy aud 
the phala as 320 ratis, we get an average pliala of 1,280 grs, = 22 oz. Troy. Then, for such 
a calculation as the present, 100 phalas = 266 oz. Troy = 22°16 lbs. Troy = 17°73 lds. Av. 
And if we accept Colebrcoke’s estimate of about 45 grs. for the double rat, which makes, by 
the way, the persistent South-Indian pala (palam) of 1,440 grs., then the phala = 3 oz. Troy. 
Then also 100 phalas = 300 oz. Troy = 25 lbs, Troy = 20 lbs. Av. So that the salver was 
probably imagined by those who first told and heard the story as weighing what would be now 
described as a weight of between 17 and 20 dds. Av., or to put it in modern Indian phrase as 
between 8 and 10 pakkd sérs, or in modern Burmese phrase as between 5 and 6 viss, 


Now 100 phalas make 1 tuli, and so we get a statement of the ancient tula as being of 
20 lbs. Av., or # of the modern average South-Indian maund, However that may be, for 
arriving at an idea of the weight of King Dhammachéti’s bell at the Shwédagén Pagoda, the 
best plan that suggests itself to me, as a result of the study of South-Indian weights given 
ante, pp. 57 ff.,is to assume that the Pali scholars of Burma in at any rate the 15th 
century A. D. and onwards have meant by the tul& what is now known as the Madras 
maund of 25 Ibs. Av. Just as the Burmans and Talaings unquestionably borrowed the South- 
- Indian viss in an approximately correct form, so did they also, I think, borrow the next higher 
Avoirdupois denomination, the South-Indian tuldm, man or maund. And that these synonym- 
ous terms have meant continuously a weight of 25 lds. Av. or thereabouts in, before and after 
the lith century A. D. there can be no doubt, 
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Assuming the tuli then to equal 25 Ids. Av., the weight of Dhammachétt’s bell of 
8,000 tulds would be 75,000 Ids, Av. or 884 tons. If we give the tuli a weight of 20 lbs. or 
less, then the weight of the bell would be 263 tons or less. 


The weights of the Mahatibaddaganda of King Darawadi at Rangoon and of U Kani- 
lingaya’’s bell at Maulman are, of course, stated in modern terms, and weigh, according to the 
inscriptions thereon, — the first, a few lbs. over 42 tons, and the second, about one ton, 


The traditional weight of the Mahaganda at Rangoon is 25,550 viss,%? which amounts to 
about 41,2;ths tons, or a little less than the Mahatibaddaganda ; 33 but, in the course of an 
interesting correspondence in the Rangoon Gazette on the subject, a writer says, in a letter, 
dated 27th May, 1896, that part of the inscription on the bell runs as follows: — “Year of the 
establishment of religion 2822, era (Burmese) 1140, lith day of the waxing moon of Tabotwai 
(Tabédw’, about February) after the third watch, the position of the stars being propitious, 
with metal weighing 15,555 peiktha (viss).” Now 2322 A. B. and 1140 B. H. both represent 
1778 A. D., and assuming that the above transcript is right, it must have been Siigisa (1776-81) 
who gave the bell, and not B‘édép‘ay& (1781-1819), as is generally stated on the strength of 
Mr. Hough’s rendering of the inscription ; 94 and its weight must be about 253 tons. 


The above variations in statement arise from two causes : — positive variations in the 
statements themselves and differences in the mode of computation. For the instruction of 
students I now collect in one view the information so far available in the subjoined table. 


a 


The Various Computations of the Weights of the Greater Burmese Bells. 














Date, Authority. | Viss, | Ibs. Tons. 
1835 (Malcom, Vol. I. p.274 ... | 88,000 32:1, 20036 143-39 
Op. ctt., loc. cit., 0.37 ses ere 500,000 (over) 219-64 
e. 1852 |Bigandet, Gaudama, Ed. 1880,  ceceoe 200,000 (over) §9°1 
Vol. I. p. 74 £. n. 
1855 |Yule, dva, p,1713°— 
(a) Popular view? w. | 900,050 esoasueeeus 929-47 
(4) Malcom based on Burney ..| 55,500 204,575 91°32 
1883 |Phayre, Burma, p. 219 1.00} oe. sebesseides 80 


LL St TT eS ASA py SASSI TSSusissersteansesefunasansiesitanmsentivg *uttsmessinanenecis 
82 Hesketh-Biggs, Shwedagon Pagoda, p. 35. $8 25,555 viss against 25,9404 visg, 
% The remarks now made should be taken, where they differ, fo supersede those made ante, Vol. AXXVI. yp. 210, 
on the same subject. The difference arises in the taking the tulé at 1450z. Troy (see Monier-Williams, Sanskrit 
Dict., s. v. tulé), based on Colebrooke’s remarks, loc, cit., on the ancient Sanskrit weights, and on the assumption that 


the rati was a little over 2 grs, This works ont the iuld to about 12 lbs. Troy = 9% tbs. Av., instead of what I 
now think that Dhammachéti’s engravers meant by the term tuld, wiz., the then current tulad of about 25 lbs, Av. 


35 Near the Sibyd Pagoda, ante, Vol. XXII. p- 346. Cox, c, 1796, Burmhan Empire, p. 105 £., deseribes this 
Pagoda, but not the bell, which was doubtless not then in existence, 


8° Malcom says over 380,000 Ibs., but the above statement is the correct one, 


37 By computation of the metal in the bell. This, however, 
A comparison of the writers I have quoted will show 


88 Copied by Strettell, Ficus Elastica, p. 48 n, 


is as uncertain as any other statement about it, 
them to differ very greatly as to dimensions, 


© This is merely a, popular exaggeration: 
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II. — Mahéigand4é Bell, Rangoon.‘° 








Date. Authority. | Viss. | Ibs. Tons, 

(1778) [Inscription...  .. wee | 15,508 siigeeseusen 25°32 

1853 jLaurie, Burma, Ed. 1833, p- 126 .| 4,915-06 18,000 8°03 

1895 |Hesketh-Biggs, p. 55, popular} 25,555 iaeeunieneee 41-7 
statement. 





III, — Mahatibaddagandaé Bell, Rangoon. 














Date. Authority, Viss. ee Ths. ‘Tons. 
(1848)  [I[nscription*! esd wv} 25,940°5 os; o4eer 94,687 42:05 
c. 1852 |Bigandet, op. cit. Vol.I. p. 1. 74 n,...| 25,939°02 ‘i ee 94,682 42°05 

IV. — Dhammachéti’s Bell, Rangoon. 

Date. Authority. | Viss. | lbs, Tons. 
(1476) |Inscription, Ist comp.*? .,. eel: .watnas Fane weneee Pe 11°4 
(1476) Do. 2nd do ,,, cos] senses 75,000 33°5 

1895 melee Ko, ante, Vol. XXIV.| 120,000 err 18144 

p. 332. 





Scott, who has a peculiar knack of picking up scraps of information of the greatest interest 
about the Burmese, tells us in The Burman, Vol. I. p. 250, of a small bell in the South 
Kensington Museum, bearing the following inscription : — 


“In the month of Tabohdwé, on the fifth of the waning moon, in the year 1204, ona 
Sunday, at about four in the afternoon, this bell was cast and moulded of pure copper. Its 
weight is 594,049 Ayats. There are four lions on the hanging apparatus, Its height is nine 
fingers’ breadth, the diameter is five inches, the circumference fifteen, the thickness twenty- 
four, It is called the Mahahtee Thadda Ganda. The man who had this royal bell moulded 
was the Burman king Tharrawaddy, Kong Boung Min.” , 


Here we have, almost certainly, preserved for us a memorial model of the Mahatibidda- 
ginda of King Darawadt (¢. e., Kéng-baung). If we may read 2,594,049 for the 594,049 kydts 
of the text, we get within one Aydt of the statement on the original bell, as above given, 
because 25,940°5 viss == 2,894,050 kydts or tickals. Also Sunday. the Sth waning Tabédwé, 
1204 (B. E.) is the date on the original bell. One would like to know if it is -been the 
custom to make such memorial models of the great bells. At any rate the South Kensington 
Museum specimen is exceedingly interesting. 


(To be continued.) 





#) Mentioned by Alexander, Travels, p, 46: Trant, Two Years in Ava, p. 34. But no weight is given in either 
case. : 

#1 Hesketh-Biggs says 26,000 viss or 42 tons; p. 43, 

42 Ante, Vol, XXVI. p. 210. #3 Ante, p.117. 

tt This figure is arrived at by taking the tuld to be 40 viss, instead of, as I now think, a little less than 8 viss. © 
4 do not know the authority for the computation, and it seems to be clearly wrong. At 8 viss to the tuld the weight 
would be 35°2 tons, 
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ON THE SOUTH-INDIAN RECENSION OF THE MAHABHARATA. 
BY M, WINTERNITZ, Px.D. 
(Continued from p. 105.) 


The discrepancies between the two recensions in the Parvasmigraha are not so con- 
siderable as those in the Anukramani. 


In the dnukramani (both in the Northern and in the Southern recensions) the whole of 
the Mahdbhdrata is divided into the usual eighteen Parvans, as we find them in the Devandvari 
editions. It is strange that neither the Northern nor the Southern MSS. of the actual Mahd- 
bhdrata seem to bear out this division into 18 Parvans. We tind, e. g., 20 or 21 Parvans in the 
complete Devandgari MSS, of the Berlin and Oxford libraries.2¢ Of the Southern MSS. 
Dr. Burnell states that they divide the poem into 24 Parvans, which is not quite borne out by 
our Grantha MS. which, in the colophons, describes the Pauloma and Astika Parvans as sub- 
divisions of the Adi-Parvan, so that we should have 


(1) Adz Parvan: 
(a) Paulona l ee : ie eter el aoe 
(3) Astika == Adi Parvan in the Nigari editions, 
(2) Sambhava a 


while Burnell gives the three first Parvane as: 
(1) Adi Parvan 
(2) Astika Parvan }- Adi Parvan in the Nagart editions. 
(3) Sambhava Parvan 


A curious list of eighteen Parvans is that given in the passage (I. 1, 88-92) where the 
Mahdbhdrata is compared to a tree, of which the Saigrahddhydya is the seed. The titles of 
the Parvans are given here as follows : — 


(1): Pauloma, 
(2) Astika, 
(3) Sambhava, 
(4) Sabha, 
(5) Aranya, 
(6) Arant, 
(7) Virata, 
(8) Udyoga, 
(9) Bhishma, 
(10) Drona, 
(11) Karna, 
(12) Salya, 
(18) Stri, 
(14) Aishika, 
(15) Santi, 
(16) Asvamedha, 
(17) Aéramavasika, 
(18) Mausala. 


All this seems to shew that eighteen was a traditional number for the larger divisions of 
the Mahabhérata, but that this number was made up in very different ways by diaskeuastes 
at the different periods in the long history of the Mahdbhdrata text. 


LO CLEAR A A ee PP ett eee 








8% See A, Holtzmann, Das Mahdbhdrata, III. 18 seqge 
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The account given of the contents of the single Parvans in the Anukramani is of consider- 
able importance for Mahébhdrata criticism. For it isalways worth something, if an episode about 
the genuineness of which doubts are entertained; can be proved to have beer known to the 
compiler of this Anukramayi. 


Tt is, therefore, important to see that the South-Indian recension gives a considerably 
shorter list of contents than the Naigarf editions. How much importance can be attached to the 
omissions in out MS., we shall not be able to decide, until many more MSS. frum diferent 
parts of India have been collated. 


It is; however, interesting to see that the allusion to the Sakuntali episode (in vv. 956 
and 96) is missing in the Grantha MS. For as we shall see below, the same episode is omitted 
ina Malayalam MS. of the Sambhava Parvan of the Mahdébhdrata, 


Another important omission is that of vv. 109-110 alluding to the birth of Draupadi and 
Dhrishtadyumna, and to Vydsa's meeting with the Pandavas, when he tells them to proceed to 
Paichala for Draupadi’s Svayamvara. 

But there are numerous omissions, especially in the summary of the Vana Parvan, which 
at present can hardly be accounted for, and even the arrangement of the episodes in the 
Grantha MS. differs to a very great extent from that in the editions. Iwill only give a few 
examples, in order to shew the great discrepancies between the two versions. The asterisks 
shew the passages which are omitted in the Grantha MS. 


I, 2, 166 sqq. Corresponding passage , 
in the Devandgart (Bombay) edition. in the Grantha MS. 

1. Story of Karna being deprived of his 1. Story of Agastya, the Asura Vatapi, and 
ear-ring’s. Lopamudra, 

*2. Eulogy of Gaya. 2, Story of the hawk and the pigeon. 

8. Story of Agastya, the Asura Vatapi, and 3. ivi, examined by Indra and Agni and 
Lopamudra, Dharma. 

4. Story of RishyaSritiga. 4, Story of Rigyasringa (sic). 

5. Story of Rama, the son of Jamadagni, 5. Story of Rama, the son of Jamadagnui, 
and death of Kartavirya and the and death of Kartavirya and the 
Haihayas. ! Haihayas. 

*6. Meeting between the Pandavas and 6. Story of Karna being deprived of his 
Vrishnis in the Tirtha Prabhasa. ear-rings. 

7. Story of Sukanya, Chyavana, and the 7. Bhimasena in Gandhamadana, at Drau- 
Aévins, padi’s request, 

*8, Story of Mandhatri, 8, Bhima’s bath in the tank and destrac- 
tion of the flowers. 

9. Story of Jantu. 9. Battle with the Yakshas. 

10, Story of the hawk and the pigeon. 10. Story of Sukanya, Chyavana, and the 

A§vins. 

11. ivi, examined by Indra and Agniand | 11. Story of Jantu. 
Dharma, 

12, Ashtavakra and his disputation with | 12. Ashtaivakra and his disputation a 
Vandin, Vandin. 

13. Defeat of Vandin. 18, Defeat of Vandin. 

14. Story of Yavakrita and Raibhya. 14, Destruction of the Asura Jata by Bhima, 

15. Departure of the Pandavas for Gandha- | 15. Battle with the Nivitakavachas, 
midana., — Htc. - 


16. Bhimasena in Gandhamadana, at Drau- 
padi’s request. — 
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I. 2, 166 sqq. Corresponding passage 
in the Devandgart (Bombay) edition an the Grantha MS. 


*17. Bhima’s meeting with Hantimat. 
18. Bhima’s bath in the tank and destruc- 
tion of the flowers. 
19. Battle with Rakshasas and Yakshas. 
20. Destruction of the Asura Jata by Bhima. 
#21, Meeting of the Pandavas with Vrishapar- 
van, 
*22, Their going to the hermitage of Arshti. 
shena, 
*23, Incitement of Bhima by Draupadi. 
94, Ascent of Kaildsa,* and battle with the 
Yakshas, 
Hic. 

It seems to me that the state of the text inthe Grantha MS. isin many respects less satis- 
factory than that offered by the Devanigarieditions. Thetextis cer tainly corrupt in the stanzas 
giving the number of Adhydyas and Slokas. The number of Adhyayas for the Adi Parvan is 
given as 227 in the Devanigaii editions, and ag 218 inthe Grantha MS, Butour MS. agrees 
with the editionsin giving 8,884 asthe number of Slokas, For the Sabhé Parvan the nambor of 
Adhydyas is given as 76 in the editions, as 72 in our MS. The number of Slokas is said to 
be 2,511.¢ The number 4,511 in the Grantha MS. is certainly a mistake. As regards the 
Vana Parvan, it is very surprising that the Grantha MS. exactly agrees with the editions in 
giving the number of Adihydyas as 269, and the number of Slokas as 11,664. 


It would take up too much space, if I were to give the whole of the Anwkramant ; I have 
therefore to eontent myself with giving in Extract D the end of this List which is the end of 
the second Adhydya. 


On the whole, the text of this important chapter in the South-Indian recension leaves the 
impression that the Southern MSS., though they are not likely to contain a more original or a 


better text than the editions, are certainly indispensable for any future eritical edition of the 
Mahabharata, 


D. 
Adiparvan, 
2, 370-396, 
South-Indion MS. Devandgart echiion (Bombay), 
CINTA Tat Aalresy aaTAT | 370¢ 
Hoe 8706 art aaced eanaeareas ales 
, S7la aig AeA STFU ETAT Per 
oo 5716 araeanfaraet area Reara aH ARTA: | 
; 8720 apd aT ae aso Rare: | 
: 3726 eqaj UH: TT TAT ATA lager Ta | 
.. 8793a Fata ATH aa saraT TUE | 
: | 8738 BATT AT AAT argert HEAT Fare: | 
. 374a Free i avaararat 3 eat aia aaai | 
9 3746 srqafatares Her Face Tas: | 
23 | 35a AQAA ATE Ta F ae < CMR TATaTG | 
- 3754 eT TAPATST cart TIT ATCH S UATE | 
7 8760 see afaa: 8a: Bk: BOTT: ae | 
4 3766 waeereet Tz att © Saray Saar I 


sie: Ty Aware; Taare! = 877a 


~ | ~ bas ~ ~ ‘ Taogeay TSCA 
SAAS TA AT SASAA TINT: RRR | 8770 
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South-Indian MS. 
Deest. 


SSTENTAAA TH CSHeTATa: | 3783 
fasy eittae asa cniad | 379a 
Deest. 
bP ] 
8808 


TAA HUTS Als TAA | 
ALIT TAA AAS al BACAAT | 
AFAATTT DEARTHACTTAMT TA | 381 
at Praag Faraz aia TaeTH: | 

qT Wears ass wT eareaeTrt: | 382 

Deest. 
33 
area PSA LATA “Mreaaeaa Ta | 
deprased Year KAT ZaAes ARTA | 
eTasraraareearsaraea RATSA: | 
Tyey 7 Waray RATT TAA a: i 385 
sTeqrearaey FATA get ate fear: t 
strafterer PTH Tar fat APs: | 
PRADA TIGATATSATAAT AT: | 
eferarat aaearavsqar FT ATTRA: | 
AAT ASANSUAT HAL aft Frere 
AACA TT UEAT ATT | 388 
‘SE GF: ATTSINATTTMETT | 
sqaiearricaisra get: | 
Dees. 


Co 


84 


386 


387 


389 


+9 
BAS WAaAAAAAy FoF WAAL 
araret rarasy tt 
aapreeta areaarat FReTeT 
GeHTHAAT TT AAT | 392 
Deest. 


3? 


a 


Uy Aa 


99 


SHSM ATATTAT AAPA faeeEAFAeles 
qaaaet | 
Mea Aas TA GaTITT Preaet HT TAS 
Sar aT iN | 3896 
Ha wes waaetrarat aeararaissatt 


< 


grat Taare ara fedrareara: 1 


Devanagari edition (Bombay). 
878a aq SAT aTea Gearar: qafserr 1 
“otaree? 
TASS T 
3795 zara AaS ANT Paes aera TI 
3804 aay BRAT | sivarantt mTetTt \ 
ware war? °S Tae: 


On ho 


aitscar 
a= yarer? 
Tata Test: 


883a sTiareanade Ther qaareaiate wea | 
383d HIAareaiae Sta SaTaANAAT EAT | 


oO 


Fax 


aprat: aa" 
“Feg° 
390a Stee Hrsaeey Waar tT AAT Pass 
3908 ararite Weeres ATA SATPAAT: | 
39la aq afeiza a: aadiferarat a aa TF 
TLATRATACA THY: | 
aaafy Beqarar saresra- 
aqaned TA Featez | 


3916 stat: Rarer faz 


Soraarsazta:° 


39380 get wea IT ATAU R ATT | 
3988 ASMA AT SATA THAT Teara TPTAT | 
3940 mart wea WT RATT aaTar TTT A 
3945 ASPTICAATSaTaA TAT ANAT TATA | 
895¢ af ara RAR eetta Paar Fetes 
J FETA | 
3953 geat a arama Wrarst Freel Fea WS 
Wala eT AT ae AT I 
raat a° 
qara Care Fredtt = “ate 
STASI SISTA 
SCE TECIC! 
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The third Adhydya in our MS. corresponds to the third Adhydya of the Adiparvan (Pau- 
shyaparvan) in the Nagart editions. The end of the chapter is given below in Extract KH. 

The fourth Adhydya in our MS. comprises the 4th and 5th Adhydyas of the Nagari editions. 
The omission of Agni’s speech at the end of the Adhydya — see Extract F — can hardly be 
due to anything but the seribe’s negligence. 

The fifth Adhydya (Agnisdpa) corresponds to the 6th dhydya, and the siath Adhydya 
(Agniprasdda) to the 7th Adhydya in the Nagari editions. The superfluous line 

ota wrasse SystayTa: Fe! 

making a sloka of three lines in the editions (I. 7, 28) is not found in our MB. 

The seventh Adhyfya in our MS, corresponds to the 8th Adhydya in the Nagari editions. 
The end is given in Extract G. 


The eighth Adhydya in our MS. comprises Adhyayas 9-12 of the Niagari editions, and 
finishes the Pauloma-Parvan. The end of this Parvan and the first Adhydya of the Astiha- 
Parvan ( = I. 18, 1-6¢ in B. edition) are given in Hxtract H. 


The second Adhydya of the Astika-Parvan corresponds to J. 13, 64-15, 11 (end of the 15th 
Adhydya) in the Nigari editions. The end of this dudhydya is given below in Extract I, 





See 








a nee te 











If we compare I. 14, 7b and I. 15, 3a and remember that I. 14, 6is a sloka of three lines 
in the edition, we can hardly doubt that the Grantha MS. which omits I. 14, 66 and 7 gives a 
more original text. It is certainly remarkable that we find so frequently slukas of three lines 
in the Northern recension, where the South-Indian MS. has only two lines. Yet we find 
sometimes Slokas of three lines also in the latter, which proves that the authors of the Sonth 
Indian recension did not remove the superfluous lines intentionally. 


Adhydyas 3-6 of the Astika-Parvan correspond to Adhydyas 16-19 in the Nigart editions. 
The end of the 8rd Adhydya is given in Extract J. 


The seventh Adhydya corresponds to ddhydya 20 in the Nagari editions, and (as may be 
seen from Extract K below) differs considerably from the Northern recension. 


The eighth Adhydya corresponds to Adhydya 21 of the Northern recension, concluding with 
the last verse of Adhydya 22, while the rest of this ddhydya (which is mainly a repetition of 
Adhydya 21) does not exist in our MS. The end of the eighth AdAydya will be found in 
Extract L. 


These two Adhydyas (7 and 8) of the Asitha-Parvan are of considerable importance. They 
relate the story of Kadr& and Vinataé who wager about the colour of the horse Uchchaihgrayas, 
ey story the roots of which reach down into the depth of ancient mythology, and which has an 
important bearing on the relation between the Vedic and the epic literature, That there is 


some confusion in the text of this story as found in the Naigart editions, has been pointed ont 
long ago,.3! 
f=) 6 


A brief summary of the contents of chapters 20-22 will shew atonce the unsatis- 
factory state of the text in the Northern recension. 


Adhydya 20: Seeing the horse Uchchaihéravas, Kadri and Vinata wager about the colour 
of the horse’s tail. Kadri orders her thousand sons, the Snakes, to transform themselves into 
black hair and cover the horse’s tailso that it might appear black. The snakes ee to do 
her bidding. She curses them to be burnt at Janamejaya’s sacrifice. The ‘Grandfather ’ 
(Brahman) heard this cruel curse, but seeing how the snakes had multiplied exceedingly, and 
being anxious for the welfare of creatures, he together with all the gods approved of the 
carse uttered by Kadri. After some general reftections on the dangerousness of snakes, and the 


51 See Holtamann, Das Mahdbhérata, I. p. 17 sg. 
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fate of the wicket, the Creator (devah srishtikrit) calls Kasyapa (Prajdpati) and tells him not to 
grizve about the destruction of the snakes, his children, and finally bestows upon him (Kasyapa) the 
power of destroying snaice poise. 


Adhydya 21: Kadra and Vinata go to view the horse Uchchaihgravas, and on their way 
see the ocean. Description of the ocean. 


Adhy&ya 22: The snakes, after a debate, decide to comply with Kadri’s wish, and cause the 
horse’s tail to appear black. Then follows (ve. 4-12) what emounts to @ repetition, or rather a 
shorter verston, of the preceding ddhydya, 


In the Suparndkhy dana which, like other Vedic texts (Sat, Br. TIT. 6, 2, 3 sqq.; Taitt. Samb, 
VI. 1, 6, 1 sgq.), relates the story of the wager of Kadri and Vinata, no reference is made to 
the part played by tha snakes in connection with this wager. Professor Oldeuberg, in his most 
interesting essay on the Suparndkhydna,32 suggests that originally this legend had nothing to 
do with the Snake sacrifice (sarpasatira). This, he thinks, is proved by the awkwardness with 
which the story of the Mzhdéhkéruta tries to overcome the difficulty that though Kadra wins 
the wager with the help of the snakes yet the snakes perish in consequence of their disobe- 
dience, cursed by Kadri. This may beso. Partly, however, the awkwarduess of the story in 
the JMahdbhdrata is due merely to the state of the text in the Devanigari editions. The 
South-Indian recension gives a much more satisfactory text. 


Kiven if we had only the Northern recension, the genuineness of I. 20, 12-168 relating 
the conversation between the Creator (Brahman) and Prajapati-Kasyapa might be doubted. 
Bat seeing the Southern text, there cannot be the least doubt that the two lines 


ast danaseans wart a fara F 1 

qranesent (2) frat area aera 
belong together. Observe that in the editions éloka 16 has three lines, and that vv. 11 and 12 
are very loosely connected. The context, according to the Southern recension, is as follows :— 


On hearing the cruel curse pronounced by Kadri against the Snakes, Brahman the 
‘Grandfather’ approves of it, being aware that the snakes had multiplied exceedingly, and 
being anxious for the welfare of creatures. For, to be sure, i6 was on account of the violent 
poisonousness of snakes and yor the benefit of creatures, that he bestowed on Kdsyapa the aré of 
destreying snake posure, 


ra P 


Kasyapa is probably the physician Kigyapa who wanted to cure King Pariksit from the 
snake-bite (Mbhdr. [. 42 sq.). He is mentioned here very aptly, in order to shew how anxious 
Brahman was to protect men from the poisonous snakes. In the Northern recension (or at any 
rate, in the text known tous from the Davanigart editions) KaSyapa was substituted for 
Kigyapa, and the insipid conversation between Brahman and Prajipati came to be inserted, 


The South-Indian version continues: After the Snakes had thus been cursed by Kadri, 
Kirkotaka grenily distressed on account of that curse propitiates his mother by promising to trans- 
form himself into Glack hatr and make the horse’s tail appear black. 


This is, at any rate, more plausible than the version found in the Devandgart editions. 
The latter tell us (I. 22, 1-3) that ald the snakes comply with Kadra’s wish, and yet the snakes 
perish at Janamejaya’s sacrifice. While the South-Indian recension makes only one Naga (or 
perhaps one party of Nagas) comply with the wishes of Kadri, which agrees well with the fact 
that finally some of the snakes are spared from the general destruction at the snake-sacrifice 
(T. 58). 


That Adhydya 22 which is mainly a repetition of the 21st Adhydya is omitted in the South- 
Indian recension, also proves that atany rate, in this particular episode — the South- 
Indian recension has preserved a better text than that found in the Devanagari editions. 


32 Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellechaft, Vol. 37 (1883) » pp. 70 sg., 33 sq. 
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The ninth Adhydya of the Astikaparvan corresponds to I. 28 of the editions, but is much 
shorter, vv. 2, 6, 70, 84, 12-14 being omitted, as wellas the second portion of the hymn to 
Garuda. The end of this Adhydyais given in Extract M below. It is, of course, possible 
that verses may have been omitted in the South-Indian recension for the sake of shortening the 
text, but it seems to me far more probable that given a hynin in praise of Garuda, a reciter or 
editor thought it meritorious to add some verses of his own, or from another source, in praise 
of the same divine being. Both editors and copyists of the Mukééhérata seem to have readily 
admitted into their text anything they approved of, if only it was found in some MS., on the 
principle of bringing all excellent things together (yenvpasamhdrunydyena). 33 In 2 critical 
edition of the Mahdbhdraia, we should probably have to omit or to mark as spurious any 
passages occurring only in one of the two recensions, provided that they can be safely omitted 
without disturbing the context. 

The tenth Alhydya of the Astikaparvan corresponds to Adhydyas 24 and 25 of the Northern 
recension. But the first two slokas of the 24th Adhydya, and all from 46 to the end of the 
Adhydya, as well as the first sloka of Adhydya 25 are omitted. The omission includes the legend 
of the enmity between Rahu and the Sun, and the appointment of A rapaas the Sun’s charioteor, 
The Adhydya begins : 








St Ta: 

ae: ATTA: Tat ATATear AErae: t 

AST AT: EAD Pavers 

MIT FAHAUTSSA TRAST a: | 

aa at fara afar cera > cesar | 

aeale Seaearaer eazy | 

The rest of the chapter corresponds to I. 25, 3-17. It cannot bea mere accident that the 

story of the Sun’s wrath on account of the enmity of RAhu, and Aruna’s appointinent as chario- 
teer to the Sun is also omitted by Kshemendra in his Bhdratamaijari24 And if we compare 
the three lines I. 24, 3-4a, 

aa: APTA: Taft rasa Psa: | 

BST Wey: TEATTe, o aTes | 

ASaHATewS TL att wes ey: 1 
with [. 25,1, 

at: WATT: Tap Wararat aaa: | 

aaeaaarrewra Tt Te ATTA: | 
we see clearly how the whole passage from I. 24, 40-19 was Interpolated, and I. 25,1 had to 
be added in order to take up the thread which had been interrupted by the interpolation. 
Observe also the omission of the line I. 6, 230 (below, extract J) containing an allusion to 
Aruna’s charioteership. That the legend is omitted in Kshemendra’s work goes far to prove 
that the passage was interpolated after Kshemendra’s time, i.e, after A. D. 1050,35 and if the 
story could be proved to occur in all MSS. representing the Northern recension, we should be 


justified in concluding that the branching off of the Southern recension took place after the 
time of Kshemendra. 


The eleventh Adhydya corresponds to'I, 26 of the Devanigart edition, but is again shorter. 
The twelfth ddhydya corresponds to I. 27-28. Omitted are I. 27,2-3a; 7a; 86; 9a; and 


J. 28, 46-94; 113; 120; 18a; 14a; 16a. The end of the llth and beginning of the 12th 
Adhydya will be found in Wxtract N. 


Re ae rage 





a3 ae ° ae on ~ Ore oa ge -, ~ ee ke: ieee he. a 
: <9 ne RTTqra dibs. Sra aT ees HRI Tsar Sear. VATATTATEI AT {ETAT AIST AAT AT ToMTT- 
SITEATAT HA sqeareaa {| Vilakanina at the beginning of the Sanatsujattya (Mahabharata, ¥. 42). Compare 
Telang in Sacred Books of the East, Vol. VII. p. 208 SY. } 
5 See Bhdratam, I. 114 sq. (Kdvyamdla), and Prof, Kirste in « Contributions to the His : 
(No. IE. of Indian Studies, by G. Bithler and J. Kirste), p. 80. ~ Sorennepneeae are 
© See Dr, Buhler in ‘ Contributions,’ p. 3 sq. 
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Adhydyas 13-34 of the Astthaparvan in our MS. correspond to Adhydyas 29-50 in the 
Devanigari editions ; Adhydya 35 corresponds to I, 51-52; Adhydya 36 tol. 538; Adhydya 
37 to 1. 54-55; Adhydyas 38-39 to I. 56-57 ; and Adhydya 40 to I, 58-59. 


The end of Adhydya 40, which is the end of the Grantha MS, Whish No. 65, will be found 
in Extract O below. Inthe editions, Adhydya 59 is the beginning of the Adivamsdvatérana- 
parvan. The title of this Parvan does not occur in the South-Indian recension,?® but the 
Astila-Parvan ends here, and is followed immediately by the Sambhava-Parvan, the first 
Adhyéya of which corresponds to Adhydya 60 in the Devanagari editions. 


* I now give, in parallel columns, the rest of the extracts from MS, Whish Ko. 65, with 
the corresponding passages of the Northern recension. 


4 


E, 
Adiparvan, 
3, 186-188. 

End of the third Adhydya in Grantha MS, Hind of the third Adhydya in 3B. edition. 
waeHea FT TIACAAACT BATT F | "SAT RTA 
senaraaeraar Staiftasraar Bar | 186 Tay 
MISHA Tay War aeaIcaTaA Be-faa: | i 
seHeay ariage fe Ta wie | 187 wie Peas 
eT F USFS TAM STANT | — Fe ee 
sara tradaadaresiie ar | 188 aaa fa PRTAGTATT AT | 
afa “faerie awerasranrat at aSarararkeasier dreary a : bili > 

qian Hizareqensarara Pretareerar: i ie oer 
F, 
Adiparean, 
5, 80.6, 1. 
End of the 4th and beginning of the 5th Adhydya , End of the 5th and beginning of the 6ih Adhy dya 
in Grantha M 8. in B 
aeMATAT Wear Wats: iar zat | Suaqa 
FarTars wars wiritedastitsess’ 1 = 30  aftreara 
Deest, CIT Tar Tales Tt wtATTET | 
” 31 Pa fore Ra GF ara Tar AT | 
9 frag 3 VTT TA Taras aaleqar | 

’ 32 arta T rar Fay ALSPUT HASTA: 1 
r9 saat Saab aneiorr Parra 
» 33 areas: ATT Al TERE ITT | 
t Baers Wad THACAE | 
29 84 ated fs ae ata Ysa TATA AA | 

eft afagerea ameadtt weta anteaters: ware fasta ‘ea 

aT AIGA: Ul eitearer u 
Sit Wet: Ul > 
: STTALY Tq; 
SATE AT QA ALA? THAT AT | 
AAATSSIT FATATSACSAT | 1 


RRR et i rete 
83 Ibis, however, remarkable that in the Parvasaragraha (see above, extract C,I. 2, 42) the Adivanisdvatd. 
rana is mentioned in both recensions, 


8 Read WAHT SSA 
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G. 
Adiparvan, 
8, 25. 
Grantha MS. Devandgart edition (Bombay). 
TWAACAS GIN AAlea TATA: | 
area Heat STEHT warTey Prasat t 3° 
See: HIE weeaqrdt aera: | oat afeaar 
fa aa fertsrearaarayrsieagr || "atar? 
afa aftaerrea sirfeqarer tert TTaTTT A 
WACUPAASSEVTIA AAAS Aa: I HASUAIE SISA SLaTT: 
H, 
Adipar van, 
12, 4-18 6a. 
Grantha MS. Devanigart edition (Bombar y)s 
qa: t Sassy | 
SRRTN Tt AT TPYTTA Waza: | SEU 
TANGA TSS A SAKA “TIT IT | 4 ae Tea 
Deest. a ate qe Wear TGs TaPTag | 
Pe « 5 agtaaat aa Paeaara: TUTT: | 
BSTAA CHEM AAA AwAl PraCTg | SSMCA AIM? 
ae gy CIATTArA Tees TATA | 6 
AIH a frat Pace reine TACTUT | 
STATA CTT SAT gosta atrad | 7 
Ga AVANT A WWASSATEG IA Tez: | 
Tar ATA AeA TeeaqeeyFeqa 1 8 
ata siete surest waa aaArat qe? 
aifearat Wete serat arrearearer: 1 VATATATAATNAL TAT Sarat: 
sit qatt wars lt sara Tearaes it syavetrarrgs 1 
sit Straten: | aH TTT | 
FRAGT WAU TA ART: | 
ATITT AAA WareaHaeTET F I 1 
Deest, PUSSHT War aes AS TAA: | 
STE AS FAAS: Peres seat ze: | 2 OST 
WTA THAT KA ATEATSATATS | "sudtarcgiaa: 
CA TAC TWAS THAT B TET | 3 HE 
a Paresriarae: Her Gay Teer aa aa a 
MGA SFAUTT RALTATATATST | 4 Deest. 
STARE TUTE ATE TTT: | ‘4 }See meow 
aa: | ATasars | 
ASUSAAA A AAT GSAT stead g: 5 wart VaapEAy firs 
STATTAAT WT A TAT Br 
gfe aivennet sufertoaredtt Tree TAT 
TAA SANA: II MAAS EAT RAAT TATTAT | 


TEAS Faris rey yerea: 11,13, 6a 
No Adhydya ends here, 
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Adiparvan, 
14, 6-15, 11. 
Graniha MS, Devandgari edition (Bombay). 
aera: | aTS TREATS | 
ACARI HEIHS GAAATS AA | 6a ACERS: ; 
Deest, 66 AfaTetsT TAA Aa Tat ZAVAAT I 
CTT UAT TF TASS ANFRRTTA | 6e ee eT 
Deest, 7a WAS SET Aa: Wereraral ATA ATAT | 


7) @ a at afarstare Pahaeea RATT | 
Sta sfraenricat srferarer stredtarraier 
_ TahneTe TTT STATA SPAT: MW YY 
Gat araears | 
Arar fF AAAAAAT: TI ATT IT | 
AATHAAEA Ft AA Teweafaey area: | 1 
ACH UTET BWrecqed Tet TATA: | 
CTATCTITA TEA FTAA ASTER 
a@ a at afasae faraetat FATT | 
Sear AA GHA ALATA TSTETAT: | 
TTT A ASTEAT A ATTA ATT: | 
aaeaqey sHer fraearararss: | 4, ; 
SAY HIST ATA: WSFA ATPATT: | IEA HHT 
STM At acraaara ya! : 
ateat sat oF g aearraraarst F | TIA ue 
aaa ATS STA TESA eT TSTAIT: | 6 ; MATTATRNR: F 
ATTN AQatAaT TAT Tale Ta TAT | aga aTAraeT TANT 
Pree aaa THAT TTA TAT | 7 oe. se cave 
rah Parra wert CASAAM TTT t aries PTaA° 
Baar acgarara aat®? Pareraree: | 8 
CHT ATASAT Aeaear sT PTaTASrs 1 
AISA WE are FrTTT UTTAT: \ 9 
aURrETaeT st arse eh: Praread: | 
Taine Tt aesa qegraaaa: | 10 
ALAHISETATAT HoT MALAITA | 
CAUNSMATA I AAA HAAaKTayr | _ — 
rae wage far Te: averarael il Pera eaeRTeTA 
afa afarerinea sired SISTA STAG TATT 
fectareara: tt ANT ASATIATEATAT TY TAT SATA: Il 
J. 
Adiparvan, 


16, 22-20. 
Grantha MS. Devandgart (Bombay) edition. 


ga wear aa: Gat faravaracarzerz: | 22 
NEM FA ATL TTTTAT aa | ae 
Deest. _ 93 sftp ares aaATTaA_| 
TEST AAAS Hat TATEATT: | TATA: 
a araarat faarar qtersa Sanaa | 24 
SUMAATAT TAT ears aa | 
Para FTAs Fheraer SYAA: It 25 ara: Taya: 
1a MAPA Sean TAT | smfeaair srretten stair easyer 
faergara: TSU Stara: I 


8 Read wate 


4) 


gaara 





ALG Wa ASAT: 


oo 


=afet: 


~a 


ct 
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K, 
Adiparvan, 
20, 10-16, 
Grantha MS. Devandgari (Bombay) edition, 
ASH Ca TT TAT | atest TET TT 
c THFTA | 10 a eee 
abba E alte a Aaa: | favasarrar aa See 
i ie i a RS = 
pea Se Sac os 12¢ Sw ATT HA Fat wesSrrarqory | 
: 126 seaqarart azarai Frei eee FT 
: cat arorrieaant gos Ba PATTER | 
7 138° wa Marea TRE Tso HE A AT Aer | 
i SET RAITT FT ae TATAATT | 
> 14 @ee eeaorRres al WrereeTaragT | 
5 Prgiexor aerdtarr ars ear: qeaT | 
' 15 ae AeVeRTaT ae Has: HeTAT I 
léa e¢ guet Haas aiarag | 
160 geaeqt Gienezed Tarr warafai 
Tarearett FLA HATTA ARTA | 16¢ att Frat azar 
wa TRS ATS Aer a feraaT) Deest. 


VATUNTACTET: HE AH SHTAAA | ‘3 
Hrat WaRaeas WTA: | bs 
NTIS WAT FET Feat Yearapays: | 


TeHPASATI TAIT ATAAT-ATT | ” 
waaeara BW FF WATT BaeTAay | 9 
Sta aieeraree sired agarserara SreTahr stredraqsfe ayqat 
VATA: I Pratt seetrey: 1 
L, 
Adiparvan, | 
21, 14-22, 12, 
Grantha MS, Devandgart (Bomduy) edition. 
RAIMA Tay THe Baza: | T° 
wareaHrara Pascieyaasra: | 14 arte” 
Deest, 15a TA UVTTT AA AA RENT ATS 
156 Feareantarat a aragcrt grat 
asargedtartetrageard aH} aear art 
srarraclaedt tates aRaANe | 16 STINT TE 
aeTT RTA erga UTA: | 17a 
MAAN TTT HTT TST aaega 173 “at Sara Farry 
Deest. 1o | raat qerareea ay: 
pinata aH THT TTT 
arfeaed: | ugar’: 
reirteg strated aE— 
TTAANTT Saaz | 21,18 “PAA HST 
Deest. Here follows I, 22, 1. Lt. 
ayganaerneaced wee Renierarineranrei Sait aaaihdas F site 
TUS HAS UTS aa aKe Tay Sar ta- qTarse "atat THT ETAT ae 
aeaTAT tt 22,12 Breas 
Teas aetaTEitears ae airerncet ameai arreetary ay 


area MITT AWA fat sears: i] 
. 49 Read faa aa. Read Spqe ee eae 
“> 
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Adiparvan, 
23; 215.27. 


Grantha MS, 


Devanigard (Bombay) edition. 


FART: THA La aera AraaewwTdsie- TAA 
qdareapa! = 216 
wyPAL TTA esa TaEAIaS PATAT- "aTTaT ST HT TATA— 
. RATA | Tae 
AsIgsS WETAIeT Gat qwrar awsaHy- divert Pafaratcratrat sera reese 
TTA | 22 Gat | 
Deest. Slokas 23-26 follow here in the B. edition. 
Be: | Deest. 
° ¢ ~~, ok 

ws CAA IN PEAT TT HET | 
SMS: MATCA AACA TATE FU Carey: FT 
gia sftagrea sredee westaaaata SMSIaT SSSA TA APT 

TTATSaraA: It WATTAT Sara: Ul 

N. 
Adiparvan, 


26, 5.27, 4, 


Grantha MS, 


Devandyari (Bombay) edition. 


Haearrarasaaast ware | 5a FAT ET TAT TS: | 
Deest. 56 aa: aaarent Taras ae | 
os 6a ASAHI ACMETT Taser | 
ATTATTAR ETEITIT Tela away! 62 
srdeqa vat AT aeaa aaa: U 7a 
Deest. 76 tarasaaare alas Prat se | 
3 8a Aer ALATA Watapretara: | 
9 86 Tatra RANTeS Hara Ge ATA: | 
ScaenT AN THEM EITA: It ara sitar? safe? siredt® SrTer TTS aT Sear: tl BE 
Sir Ga: i ayfasares | . 
. : Deest. A la Hqgereaat aay Msoarergare4wse,| 
TTT ALATA TET WeTLTER AAT FI 16 "ed gitar F 
Deest. 2a F Xie aerate Fated feaenaerr 
D 26 asx a wat are eazy: TATA: | 
3 3a gTtaikear: ait: araTay we aaTT | 
aria ware warsafrarred t 86 
PATSa RTs T aT ATS | 4a . 
AAAMTZAC RTT TTT I 46 WAITS CAAT TAT’ 
a O. 
Adinarvan, 
59, 9-10. 


End of the Grantha MS. Whish No. 65. 
eer ag Waa ASAT! | 
HOLT AT FAFA CAAA: | 
TSAI ATA Hrvaararaanas | 
aifearaeraredt aardte a Tee II 
ata MEPIS wanes deararansraer 

Steet STEM HACTATAATA 

_searitattgara: I gfe: SY apaareg I 


Devandgart (Bombay) edition, 
St RAAcayry 


TT FAI HLA AAT Ts t 
SRETeSST Taig 
| _ aTeTaer 
staTAT TTS HUTT 
CHAVTSAS ATA: SS 0 
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A fragment of the Sambhava-Parvan 1s found in MS. Whish No. 168.2 This isa tiny 
palm-leaf MS. written in Malayalam (Tulu) characters, and containing fragments of a work 
(or works) on ritual, and at the end twelve chapters of the Samdbhava-Parvan. 


This Parvan, as stated above, begins with the second Adhydya of the Adivansdvatdrana- 
parvan in our editions, just where the Aséiba-Parvan ends in MS. Whish No. 65. The first 
three Jdiydyas correspond (with numerous various readings) to I. 60-62 of the Mahdbhérata 
in the Devandgart editions. But the fourth Adhydya is not found in the Northern recension. 
It contains a genealogy of Piru corresponding to that found in 1. 95, 6-87 of our editions. It 
begins :— 


at Cu] 

TUTIAG yey uaraacsai Pu 
TTRATT f Frat & Set areas F arer 
TACANS ANTAL ATCA ETICATA AF: 
aatitesr Far: FeTar:§ 

SeTqa aTyTSs TET: 

TST AMAA AA PITT: 

TTT Steer ° erarat ayTie oq sfear afeasr ara [1 J 
wargear zara i tt ] 

ag a aie Spi tarsi seqsraa [| tJ 
rg arg ‘ Tae FT afeisT ariqat [1] 
aw AVeAear: git: Tzat; etc. 


The passage referring to Sakuntala and the birth of Bharata (I. 95, 27-32) rans as follows 
- in our chapter :— 


sTargaar wate Lu J 

aeg areafara srtaararearaa [1] 

Ceaaaae Hilsrat TATA | 

Casa SH TAaeay TIAA TY TAT HTT, 

TMATALY SAA ATA arateettgra TRAE St Besa 
Carat Pratageat waraest Tay aes Has ATA 
at ey stat aaa: [0] 

Arar Tea fag: gat aearssrace wa a [1] 

ater TF Steaieqerare’’ gaara [1] 

tara: wet aaa atta sree [1] 

ef Area qrar wes gears THeaar [1] 

ALA UE Hreeatatgea arse @arar arar’° qeaqwey AH! ware: 1 etc. 


The chapter ends, as follows :-~ 


Tae By aera AAIas cearres wat Barrer? (11 ] svAsraca WA 
qVEATat at Gay saree garth aia [1] ware: we tetaar 
SCATACT Stat garage bE 1] 

TeaT gaara qToSATT aq anifara: [1] 

4 gta wear azar F qyTae It 

ae Sa seaesanaay ara ae sara: Al 


A rE i ier ens 











*? The colophons treat this as a separate Parvan, ¢, g. Std AAT AHTTISy year: tt 
esavetar: MS. « Read THT ATT. 5 Read gfe Ho? 6 Read Ha HAHA: ? 6 Read UeaT ? 
© Read F | © Road Qa UTME. 6 Read Gat grea? 1 _ Read HEMET TT. 
& Read ATANT: 8 Read afyyey|  & Read Tayo 85 Read QAI «= “Read "sera ? 
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The next following duhydyas 5-9 correspond to I. 63-67 of the Nagari editions. But the 
‘Sakuntala episode told in Adhy4yas 68-74 of our editionsis not found in our fragment. 
Instead of it we find the 10th Adhkydya which contains a genealogy of Bharata, beginning with 
Piru, and ending with the brief statement that Dussanta had two sons, viz. J pnome acs by 
Laksana, and Bharata by Sakuntala. I give here the text of this chapter: — ; : 


sara [i] 

qa aa: wae ae asezat at [1] 
STTTTEAA S arene? atrataraagar: [1 | 
feeazo7 qane asaya set TwaTaT [4] 
SVT aT War awa few: [10] 


Fa] 
geaqraardes weaves Prat ra: [47 
MERTACATST Sa WSATMAATIAA: [1] 
TaETASeas TAs Tar aeraet: [1 ] 
git: Tearaarara Teast FIAT LU] 
AAEACTT MEARE: Usarga tga: [1] 
great AATFaTaL UST wats aT: [4 4 
Bwasrast asl araitrarareaa : [4 | 
TACHA TL TATTeaT ARTRAT = [1] 
qraed Tard Bw areray wafeaay” [4 J 
UT aa THT STATA Meare [ ih] 
aarar gaa: Tat wear [1] 
aT eSgeayT ST ITSATAT ITAA: [| 
seragged BF cueyq warag: [1] 
aqraraqrararar® weqear atararmart( i | 
SaraET Aeraet Tareute BAT: [ |] 
ASqTat Hae Far: TaTAeaT BATT: (| I 
ears wag: RTT Tears, [1] 
eyfselggaga erage verse: [il | 
Sagas ATA AA: [1 | 
ysnreaeaaga carat safawa: [1] 
aaryen gareara wargaraafaa: [14 
aifeaarceadr war Prataragarraza (1 | 
seqira stad xd arorat af i] 
warey BVT Bist sifeaarcreaceret [ lt] 
Sat seqverdta: wea gaaeet li] 
sqrsrert wat Ga PRATA a Taeae: [11] 
ehsa® gage sear cagar & aafeat (11 
aita weeartaat ya farsa saat ae: (14 
, qysaatasia Tay TEpparaaiecar [1] 
i I i: 
8 Read Ia. 
% Sic. Gnily the eksara Tal is not quite clear. 
passage T. 94, 5. 
5) Read THT. 
sl Read “Ga°. The forms in 3 found in I. 94, 10 sg. of the editions ate more plausible. 
ble to read @& in our MS. The mistake, if mistake it be, “FT for “ay would point to a Nigar! original. In Malaya- 
lam pa and va are hardly distin guishable; but pa and ya are never confounded. 


62 May be read FSS or qfae. 


The editions have qT TePHleas: in the correspondin 


60 Read onfa * 


It is also possi~ 
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gfe sprararar®™ geqragsenra, Gara | |) | 
Segranas A TEC TaYA ute [1] 
Aart sag assessed tara ay [1 | 
Ssoeasaa FT wae T HAA: [1] 
THRABIa Atal sesiracrTega: [1 | 
aear® ycagaree fanaey ATaAT: Il 

Zit GATT TAZA: 


The lith Adhy4ya which follows immediately corresponds to I. 75 of the editions, and 
the fragment breaks off in the middle of the 12th Adhydya (= I. 76, 29 in the editions), 

The omission of the Sakuntali episode is very remarkable. It is possible, no doubt, that 
the story was copied in a separate book by the same scribe who wrote this MS., and therefore 
omitted by him here. But in that case he would have made some remark to that effect. Tt is 
more probable that the Sakuntald episode, if it occurs at all, will be found in a later Adh Ylya 
of the Sambhava Parvan in the South-Indian recension. Whether this is the case, might be 
easily ascertained, if other and more perfect copies of this Parvan could be procured from India, 


It would, of course, be too rash to draw any definite conclusions from this omission in our 
fragment. It is, however, worth while pointing out that the name of the King in our AMS. is not 
Dushyante or Dushmanta, but Dushshania.®6 It is true, we find several times the spelling Dush- 
vanta and Daushvanti. But sq for sy is a mistake easily to be accounted for in Malayalam, as 
well asin Grantha, For sq is $¢, but generally written so that the top of the lower ag is 
hardly discernible, and comes very near to &q] which is @2-. Dushshanta would be the regular 
representative of the old, Vedic forms Duhshanta and Dauhshanti, as found in the Aifureya and 
Satapatha Bréhmanes—a fact which points to a greater antiquity of the South-Indian 
recension. 


One thing is certain. The Sakuntala episode in the form in which we find it in our editions 
is of very doubtful antiquity. While the story itself is told with very few details, the begin- 
ning — the description of the forest, of the King’s hunting expedition, and of the hermitages— 
is spun out in lengthy Kavya style. Weare scareely told why Sakuntala is at first not recognised, 
by the King, and the account given of her final recognition is very insipid. We hear nothing 
of the ring, nor of the Rishi’s curse which causes the catastrophe in Kalidisa’s drama, as well 
as in the Sakuntalopikhydna of the Padma-Purdna. On the other hand, the speech of Sakuntala 
is made a repository ofallsorts of Dharinasdstra maxims relating to the dutics of parents 
towards children. Thus it is that although the Sakuntala episode is related in the Mahébhdérata 
in tive chapters, two of which are of considerable length, yet the story itself seems fragmentary 
and incomplete. And it seems to me all but certain that Kalidisa must have known another 
version of the story on which his famous drama is based. It is qnite possible that the two 
slokas Atay West Ta: ete. (see I. 74, 109 seg.; I. 95, 29 seq.) were all that the of! Muh dhhirata 
had about the Sakuntalé episode, leaving it to the rhapsodist to tell the Akhyana according to 
his pleasure. But however that may be, there is certainly much scope for criticism as regards 
the Sakuntala episode, andas itis one of the most important episodes for the history of 
Sanskrit literature in the whole of the Mahabhdrata, tt would be highly desirable to examine 
more MSS. of the Sambhava-Parvan. Could not such MSS. be procured from India ? 


The Whish collection, unfortunately, contains no more MSS. of the Adiparvan, 


(To be continued.) 


NC LL A Et Ot ST teers nn hrersyrpnanthremtianstmnaapsapetaatematunanaan 
83 May be read also SOi@1- &% Tread SATE. 6 Read RATE. 
¢ The form Dushshanta occurs also in the Malayalam MS. of the Sabh4-Parvan (Adhyvaéva S} where itis con- 
firmed by the reading of a Telugu MS. Kshemendra, too, seems to have preserved the old form Duhshants. The 
Kavyamili edition of the Bhératamaijaré reads Dulishyanta, but Prot. Kirste found Duikantain his MS,, which he 
rightly cxplains as a mistake for Duhkhanta, i. e., Duhshanta, See ‘Contributions,’ l.c., p. 42. 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY SIR J, M. CAMPBELL, K.C.1.E., I.C.S. 
(Continued from p. 112.) 


River-banks and Sea-shores. — All classes of Hindus in the Kénkén and in the Dakhan 
believe that spirits haunt banks of rivers and channels and sea-shores. Compare: Paragurima 
in Keral setup 108 durgas on the sea-shore3? and in the Khonds’ wedding procession, if they cross 
the stream, they have a newset of rites on the further bank.28 When the king of Melinda, in 
Hast Africa (1500), came on the water to meet the Portuguese Captain Cabral, he rode over the 
carcase of a disembowelled sheep, uttering certain words of incantations in a loud voice.2® The 
negroes of the Gold Coast believe that spirits haunt the banks of rivers .40 


Unelean Places. — It is the general Hindu belief that evil spirits abound in unclean 
places — a belief which is doubtlessly based on the experience of the disease-breeding power of 
dirt. The Marithi proverb is, where is cleanliness there is neither spirit nor fiend“! This 
belief explains the puzzling inconsistency of Hindus of all classes, from Bridhmans to 
Mhars, that the house and the house-door and a little in front is scrupulously clean, while the 
yard may beadung-heap orprivy. Aslong as the house is clean the bhut cannot come in; let him 
live in the privy ; he cannot do much harm there.*? It seems probable that the origin of the 
English saying from the New Testament — cleanliness is next to godliness —- was the belief 
that the main object both of godliness and cleanness was to scare fiends, 


Water or Pot-holes. — In the Kéakan, water-spirits live in the roand holes found in 
river-bed rocks. River beds are favourite spirit-haunts, and so in Poona, every year, when the 
rivers swell, all villagers come together, take with them a green sé? or waist-cloth, and chélé 
or bodice cloth, flowers, fruits, frankincense, and betelnuts and leaves and throw them in the 
river. In Melanesia, holes in water-rocks are sacred to spirits.*? In Scotland, pot-holes are 
called fairies’ cups.*4 

8. Spirit-possession. 


Cases of spirit-possession in India, like fits in England, are occasionally feigned. In most 
cases they are not feigned, Laymen, as a rule, have no more power to bring on one of these 
nervous seizures than they have to bring on a fit of ague or of madness. Professional mediums 
and spirit-scarers can bring on a fit, but have no control over the fit when it comes. Spirit- 
seizures may be brought under the two heads of Voluntary and Involuntary Seizures, 
Voluntary seizures are of two kinds — the attacks which the professional medium, called zéd 
or tree, brings on when he wishes to be inspired by his familiar spirit, and the attacks which, 
mourners bring on when they sit playing ina circle till the spirit of the dead enters into one of 
them. An account of the measures taken to induce the spirit of the dead to enter the body of 
one of the mourners is given under “ Funeral Rites,” and an account of the means employed 
by the exorcist to induce his familiar spirit to enter his body is given below under the head 
of “ Exorcists.” Involuntary possession, or spirit-seizure, happens chiefly to women and 
children, but also sometimes to men. These attacks may be either ordinary diseases — fevers 
or rheumatism in the severe or paroxysmal stage ; or the possession may be one of the neryous 
seizures, swoons, fainting fits, or slight forms ot mania to which women are more liable than men. 


Cases are recorded which shew that fits and spirit-seizures are sometimes feigned. At 
the same time there appears no reason to doubt that, as a rule, these seizurers, whether volun- 
tary or involuntary, are not feigned. Colonel Dalton says of the Kurs :4> the possession is 
in most cases perfectly honest. Hvery instance appears to prove its reality. This seems to 





81 Mackenzie Coll, Second Hdition, p. 849, 88 Macpherson’s Khonds, p. 55. 

£9 Kerr’s Voyages, Vol. IT. p. 405. 40 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. II. p. 80. 

41 The Marathi runs : Jéthén shuchtr bhut pani the, téthen bhut kimva pishdch nahi, 

42 Information from Mr. Govind. 43 Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. X. p. 277, 

44 Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, p, 462. #5 Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 283, 
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apply to most cases of possession both in India and in other countries. In the majority of 
cases the nervous seizure is neither controlled, brought on, or desired by the patient.46 


In most parts of the Bombay Presidency, and especially in the Konkan, the common 
symptoms of spirit-possession are that the patient cries incessantly, weeps, speaks at random, 
bites his fingers, sways his body to and fro, lets his hair fall loose, spits blood, refuses food for 
several days, and day by day grows paler and leaner. To some extent in the Dekhan and 
Gujarat, and to a large extent in the Konkan, all people are at all times liable to spirit- 
attacks. Cases of spirit-seizures are most common among women, less among children, and 
least among men. AII women are liable to spirit-seizures. They are specially lable during their 
monthly sickness, in pregnancy, and in child-bed, and barren women at all times. Infants are 
most liable to be attacked by spirits on the fifth and sixth days after birth. The part most 
subject to spirit-possession in the Bombay Presidency is the Kénkaén. In the hilly parts of the 
Thini District, especially in the Jawhir State, cases of spirit-possession are of every-day 
oceurrence. Inthe Kénkin, the belief in the frequency of spirit-attacks is very strong among 
the lower classes of Mar&this, Vadvals, Kunbis, Mangcllas, Thikurs, and Kolis. The belief 
in spirit-seizures is perhaps strongest among the Thakurs and Kolis; nearly ninety per cent. 
of a Kolt’s ailments are attributed to spirit-attacks. Among middle and higher class Hindus 
the belief in spirit-seizure is not so strong, and among the Brahmans it is still weaker. 
Although the percentage of attacks among the Brihmans and other higher classes is smaller 
than among the lower classes, when attacks occur the same methods are followed by the higher 
as by the lower classes. The only difference is, that Brahmans do not make offerings of fowls, 
goats, or liquor, or, if they do, it is done secretly through a Kunbi or Marathi. Tho Konkan, 
Lingiyats profess not to believe in spirit-seizures, and say that so long as they wear the liny 
and bhasma, or cow-dung ashes, spirits dare not attack them. So also the Gujarat Bharvads 
are, as a class, said to be free from the fear of spirit-seizures, 


One great reason why spirits are able to enter into human beings is fear. Fear, says 
Burton,{7 is the great cause why spectresare seen. A predisposed state of mind occasions 
fear, and most cases of spirit-possession appear to be due to this state of mind, Thus in the 
Kénk4n, there is a belief that the spirit of a husband’s first wife invariably comes to trouble his 
second wife, and this belief is so strongly rooted in the minds of Hindu women of the middle 
and lower classes, that whenever a woman, whose husband’s first wife is dead, sickens, her 
sickness is attributed to spirit-possession. Captain Mackiutosh*’ says, if a Mahddev Koll widow- 
bride sickens, or her husband sickens, it is considered the work of her former husband. Among 
the Somavanst Kshatris or Chaukalgis of Alibig there isa strong belief, that when w woman 
‘marries another husband, her first husband becomes a ghost and troubles her. This fear is sv 
thoroughly rooted in their minds, that whenever a woman of this caste sickens, she attributes 
her sickness to the ghost of her former husband, called purushavdra, and consults an exorcist as 
to how she can get rid of him. The exorcist gives her some charmed rice, flowers, and basil 
leaves, and tells her to enclose them ina small copper-box, and to wear the box round her neck. 
Sometimes the exorcist gives a charmed cocoanut which he tells her to worship daily, and in 


some cases he tells the woman to make a copper or silver image of the dead, and worship it 
every day.” 











stesaieihinnaihmamt te niin ies a 


46 Of feigned cases no doubt many instances occur in India, and instances are not uncommon in Englund, Seutt 
(Demonology and Witcheraft, pp, 884 and 885) records one case in 1697 of a girl who was proved to have feigned 
possession, and in 1704 of a vagabond who affected fits, He notices (Demonology and Witcheraft, p. 838) that « 
son of Lord Torpichen, when a boy, feigned fits. He was sent to sea, and tried fits in the navy, but the discipline 
was too severe. In time he became a good sailor and defended his vessel with great bravery against Angria and 
his pirates in 1730. The St, James’ Gazetie of the 23rd February 1883 records the case of a man who mado 
a living in the London streets by feigning fits, 
47 Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 167. 


46 Trans. By. Geog. Soe. Vol. 1. p, 224, 
49 Information from Mr. Janérdan Gopal. 
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4, Spirit-entries. 


Spirits are said to go in and out of the body like bees in a hive. But there seem to be the 
following chief spirit-entries : —the top of the head, the hair, the mouth, the hands, the feet, 
the nose, the eyes, and the ears. That the above parts of the body are believed to be spirit- 
entries will be made clear from the following rites performed and the words spoken by the 
chief mourner at the time of performing the varsha shraddha, or the commemorative rites of the 
dead: —‘* The chief mourner after taking water in his right hand says: ‘I do touch the 
different parts of my body in order that they may be purified,’ and then throws the water on 
the ground. Then touching his eyes with water he says: ‘I bow to the sages Gautama and 
Bhiradvaja; let them protect my eyes’; touching his ears with water he says: ‘ Let the 
sages Vigvimitra and Kasydpa protect my ears’; touching his head he says: ‘ Let the sacred 
cow gdyatré and fire protect my head’; touching his chin he says: ‘Let the god Brihaspati 
protect my chin (mouth)’; touching his neck he says: ‘ Let the gods Ushnik and Sun protect 
my neck’; touching his navel he says: ‘Let the gods Indra and Trishtup protect my 
navel’; touching his knees he says: ‘Let the god Marut protect my knees’; touching his 
feet he says: ‘Let the god Vishnu protect my feet’; and, lastly, he says: ‘ Let all the gods 
protect my body,’”’ 


4 


The Head. — Spirits go in and out of the body through the hole in the top of the skull, So 
among the Sénvi Brahmans of Kanara, when their chief teacher, or Raja Sany4si, dies, the new 
teacher strikes a cocoanut on the crown of the dead teacher’s head, and makes an opening in 
the skull in which a Sdlzgrém stone is Iaid.6® So in Dharwar, when an abbot, or swdém 
dies, the crown of his head is broken with a cocoanut, and his body is stuffed with salt and 
powdered mustard.5! Among the Patine Prabhus of Poona, after setting fire to the pyre, when 
the skull bursts, a cocoanut is thrown at the head. Among the Roman Catholics of Thand 
at the time of Baptism, the priest anoints the top of the child’s head with Holy Oil, and thrice 
pours water over it.52 Among the Dharwar Lingdyats the priest blesses a child by laying his 
right hand on the child’s head.53 Ata Lihgiyat funerala Jangam sets his right foot on the 
dead person’s head.64 When a Medar, or basket-maker, of Dharwar dies, a Lingiyat priest 
comes and places his foot on the corpse’s head.55 Ata Gond wedding an old man knocks the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom together.56 When a Whallia, or Mysore Mahar, touches a 
man of pure caste, the man has to wash his head.*? In Malabar, when any one is defiled, it is the 
custom to wash the head, not the hands.5®@ The most meritorious of deaths among the Hindus 
sto hold the breath with such force that the soul is driven out through the crown of the head.®? 
The soul enters the body through the crack in the crown. In his bathing ceremony, the 
Brahman repeatedly throws water on the crown of his head.8! The top and middle of the head 
is the window of life, the passage of the soul. In that place is the flower of one thousand leaves. 
This is the residence of the glorious divinity. She wears smelling herbs and flowers. The 
Beni-Isri’tl priest blesses the bride and bridegroem by laying his hand on their heads. ‘The 
high priest of the Jews, on whose head anointing oil has been poured, shall not uncover his 
et ed eat a a te hE Sa Ne eS ee ee 


50 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XV. p. 150, It is believed that sanydsis, whose spirits pass through the crown of the 
head, go straight to heaven. The Hindus believe that a human being, by the practice of self-denial and austerities, 
can attain the power of centering his soul in the crown 6f his head, and of dying at will, when the soul leaves the 
body through a minute opening called Brahma randhra, They further believe that a man who reaches this state 
becomes insensible to all bodily sufferings, and, though seemingly dead, is capable of living for a time without food 
or drink or without breathing. Bombay Gazetieer, Vol. XV. p. 150. 


51 Information from Mr, Tirmalrao. 52 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIIL. p. 210. 

53 Information from Mr. Tirmalrao. & Information from Mr, Tirmalrao. 

55 Information from Mr. Tirmairdo. 56 Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, Vol. I. yp. iti. 
57 Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. I. p. 315. 58 Op. cit, Vol. IT, p. 491. 

58 Dubois, Vol. IT. p. 278. 69 Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Fssays, Vol. I. p. 50. 

6. Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 125. 62 Dabisiin, Vol. L. p. exii, 


63 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, RVIIT. p, 522. 
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head or rend his clothes.@4 The Ainos, an early tribe of North J apaM» before drinking » throw 
liquor on their heads.% Among the Tahkalis the priest lays his hand on the child whose 
father is dead, and blows into him the dead soul. It comes to life in the next child. At a 
Mexican birth the crown of the child’s head is touched with water.’ When N me Pompiling 
was made king of Rome (B. C. 714) the augur placed his right hand on the king s head and 
invoked the protection of Jupiter on Rome and on the king.® The cross was originally worn 
by the Christians on the forehead.®® The laying of hands on the heads by the elders is to wish 
good, that is, to scare evil, Compare Odin, when he sent people to war, laying his hands on 


their heads and blessing them.’° 


After confession in a Russian church, the penitent prostrates 


and the priest lays his hand on the penitent’s head.7) A Russian woman should not leave her 
head uncovered. Married women in Russia always wear acap at dinner./? Spirits enter 
through the head, and so in the scape-goat the priest lays his hands on the head of the goat, 
and the sins of the people pass into it. So Aaron put both hands on the scape-goat’s head.73 
In England (1620), as a cure for sadness, the devil-disease, it 1s not amiss to bore the skull 
with an instrument to let out the fuluginous vapours.” 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PANJABI NICKNAMES. 


I venture to think that a dissertation on, or 
examples of the nicknames of the Panjab 
would be extremely interesting. The Panjibi 
is a jocular person, and is therefore ready 
ab nicknaming. Many European officials, most 
native officials, and nearly all villagers, have 
to suffer under the burden of a nickname, 
whether they will or no. Some nicknames are 
merely descriptions of physical or mental pecu- 
liarities, such as Ram Singh Lamba — the long 
(tall) R&ém Singh; Bhdré, the aubnrn one; 
Mussamit Ganji, Mrs. Scaldhead; Gédngi, the 
dumb one; Gadh4 Singh or Baola Singh, the 
silly one. 

Again, a tall man with a large head and a 
penchant for preposterously large turbans, received 
the nickname of Kumbh Karan. Any one who at 
the Dasahra festival has seen this hero’s effigy at 
the Ram Lila sacred drama, will appreciate the 
wit of this name. 


Another case is that of a native who, going ont 
to shoot a tiger, and promptly and, I think, very 
sensibly running away, received the title of 
Shérmar, or the tiger-slayer. Very many more 
instances might, 1 think, be cited. 

M. Mrizert in P. N. and Q. 1888, 


A NOTE ON MUSALMAN TOMBS. 


There is no distinction betweon the tombs 
of men and women in the Jhélam District, 
Panjab, excepting amuny the Awén villages of 
the Tnlagang tahs#l to the west of it. 


All the graves there have a vertical slab at 
either end. A woman’s grave can be at onee 
distinguished hy the presence of a third slab in 
the centre, smaller than the head and foot stones. 
Men’s graves have no central vertical slab. 


J. Parsons in P, N. and Q. 1883. 





PICTURES ON MUSALMAN TUMBR, 


Art the village of Khaineth Dévrin (Godjrinwala 
District) are the tombs of certain Musalman 
saints. These tombs are ornamented with 
pictures of birds and other animals, thungh 
such representations are contrary to the Muham- 
madan religion. The village is composed mainly 
of Muhammadans, though there are four Hindu 
families. I was told that none of the inhabit- 
ants ever slept in beds, but on the ground, out 
of respect to the memory of the saints who 
practised similar austerities. 


R. W. TRAFFORD in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


6 Leviticus, xxi. 10, 

66 Spencer’s Priscwezles of Sociology, p. 256. 

68 Jones’ Crowns, p. 384, 

70 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. I. p, 188, 


6 St. John’s Nipon, p. 29, 
&i Bancroft, Vol. ITT. p. 372. 
69 Gibbon’s Declize and Fall, Vol. V. p. 365, 


71 Mrs. Romanoff’s Rites and Custums of the Greeco-Russtan Church, p. 130, 


72 On. cit. p. 208. 
7 Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 450. 


78 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. IT. p. 247. 


1[An examination of the Census Tables of 1881 will shew that such names as Pert, Lamb, Bhird, Ganji, 
Ging!, Gadhé, and Pipt Singh, are by no means necessarily nicknames, though they undoubtedly are so in come 


eases. teal nicknamesin the Paijib would, however, form a very interesting subject of study, and it is hoped 
that more noteson it wil be forthcoming in these pages, — Eo.] 





C.PRAETORIUS del. 9z, 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESH, 
BY R. C, TEMPLE, 
{Continued from », 121.) 
8. 
Burmese Standard Weights. 


HE Burmese Kings, after a very ancient and well-known fashion® in Oriental countries, 
have long issued “ standard weights’’ cast by an interesting variety of the cire perdue 
process.46 The subject is still very obscure and requires far more enquiry than I have been able 
to bestow on it, and all I can do now is to present to the student the information available to 
me, The accompanying Plate, due to the courtesy of the authorities of the British Museum, 
shows all the forms given to the weights that have come my way. 


The ordinary forms to be found in the Burma bazars are those of the hin’& (hansa), and 
the standard weights are consequently usually known as the Hinda Weights (tigs, 3, 4, 6,10, 11 
and 13 of the Plate). But it will be seen that other figures have been used :— Elephant (s‘in, 
fio. 2); Bull (nwéudi, figs. 5, 8, and 9); Monkey (myauk, fig. 7); Lion (mythical, chinBé, fig, 1); 
Lion (mythical, ¢6, fig. 12),47 


The references to the subject in writers on Burma and the Far Hast seem to be few and 
superficial. Indeed, all that i have found are those that follow: — 


1786. — “*‘ Leurs poids (4 Pegu) sont faits de font ou de cuivre et ont Ja forme d’un animal 
quelcongue.” —Journal par le Sr. Flowest, Lieutenant de jfregate auxiliaire depuis le 12 Fevrier 


1872 jusqwau 28 Mars 1786, in Toung Pao, Vol. II. p. 41. 


c. 1795. — Money scales and weights are all fabricated at the capital, where they are 
stamped, and afterwards circulated throughout the Empire; the use of any others is prohi- 
bited,” — Symes, Ava, p. 326. 


18268. — ‘‘ Every shopkeeper has a small box, containing scales to weigh bullion given in 
payment for commodities: the weights are modelled after the figure of griffins, cows, etc.” — 
Alexander, Travels, p. 21. 


1826. — ‘Weights (in Tavai and Mergui). These are the same that are used throughout 
the Burmese Empire, which are made at Ava and distributed to the provinces. They change 
their shapes on the accession of a new king. The present weights are called To-alle, or Lion 
weights, as they represent that animal according to the Burmese conceptionof it. Those of the 
last reign are termed Hansa-aile, being made in the shape of the Hansa or goose. The weight 
of both kinds is the same.’ — Wilson, Documents of the Burmese War, Appx., p. 1x1. 


1829. — ‘“‘The representations of the different Burmese weights are uniform and well 
regulated. They consist of masses of brass, of which the handle, or apex, represents the 
fabulous bird which is the standard of the empire.’’ — Crawfurd, Ava, p. 384. 


1835. — “The other (Burmese) weights are of brass, handsomely cast and polished.” — 
Malcom, Travels, Vol. I, p. 276. 


1845. — ‘'The Government of Avasend from the capital, sets of standard weights (alé) for 
the use of the provinces. The present are called iésalé3, being surmounted by the figure of a 7é8, 
the mythical Lion of Boodhism,** and the present cognisance of Burma. The former were styled 


45 Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, pp. 128 £., 270 ff. 

46 The present writer has presented to the Oxford Museum a complete set of articles explaining the entire process 
of casting, from the die to the finished weight. The wax cores for the process were made by being run into deeply 
sunk iron dies of skilful workmanship. The process is a very old onein the Far Kast for the manufacture of money. 
Terrier de la Couperie, Cat. Chinese Coins, p. xxViti., note. 

47 All presented to the British Museum. 

48 Phayre, Int. Num. Or., Vol. III. p. 31, says that the 443 is “supposed to be a compound of horse and deer.” 
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1882.— “The standard weights are usually formed with a figure of = sacred hang on 
them, or sometimes with the animal representing the royal birthday.” —~— Shway Yoe (Scott), 
The Burnan, Vol, II. p. 299. 


1884, —‘‘The old native weights,“? which are still in use kere and there for small quanti. 
ties, are made of brass in the form of the hoong or sacred goose (henga wae ) - = 
elephant.” —~ Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. 159. But among a sou eres 7 ¥ Bock's 
weights seen by the present writer were to be found counterparts of figs. 4, 0, ¢ and du, 


From the above references it will be seen that stamped standard weights (ride fios, 3, 11, 
12 and 13) were issued officially and took the form of various animals, chiofly sacred or 
mythological. 


But the statements go further and tell ns that the weights were issued by each king in 
succession, in forms appropriate to each, based apparently on theanimal ruling over the aya 
birthday. This is, however, extremely doubtful. Witness the statements theraselves, Ik, if, 
Wilson says that the té-alé (fig. 12) was current in 1826, and Latter BUYS that ib was still current 
in 1845. But Bajidd was King in 1826 and Dardwadi in 1845. So that the f Tle lasted 
through two reigns at any rate. Again, Wilson says that the hin Sd-ali (tgs. 3, +b 6, Lu, d ie 13) 
was current in the reign previous to that in 1826, 7. e. in Biddopfaywa: and Seovt notices ity 
currency in 1882 under Dibd (Thibaw). It certainly was current in 1885-7 to my own know- 
ledge, and I may say that the set given to the Oxford Muscum were cast for we in 1888 at 
Mandalay. 


My own information by word of mouth was much that above recorded. That is, I was 
told that of the weights figured the following were the periods of issue 50 — 


No. 1. — The Chin®é-alé, temp. Beddop‘ayé (1781-1814). 

No. 2, — The S‘in-alé, temp. Alanngp‘ayé (Alompra, 1753-060). 

Nos. 3, 4, 11, —The Hindd-alé,! temp. Mindon Min (1852-78) and Thibuw (1878-85). 
No, 6. — The Hin®d-alé, temp. Nanngddji (1760-3). ) 


No. 10,—~ The HinSd-alé, temp. Kongbaung-p‘ayé or Shwébo Min (Dardwadi, 
1836-46). 


No, 13. — The Ziwdzd-alé,? temp. Pagin Min (1846-52). 


But on my attempting, with the late Sir A. W. Franks, to identify the collection as the 
British Museum by means of my information, it became evident that the aceuracy of the tradi- 
tional ideas regarding their historical value was open to the gravest doubt. A careful eritielsm 
of the statements of the writers about them also forces one to the same conclusion. My impres- 
sion is that every now and then the reiguing king was advised by those around him to alter the 
form of the standard weight and did so. 


As to Scott’s story about the form of the weights depending on tho king’s birthday, 

I have been told the same thing repeatedly myself; but I fouud that the statomoent would 

a ie a a Sat tae ot ee ea 

#9 Tthink we ought to assume that “ the old nati 
had got into the Shin villages he visited. 


60 IT was also told that these weights had originally the denominations marked on them, It may haye Leen so, but 
I have never seen any so marked. 
* Popularly known to Europeans in Upper Burma at the time of the conquest as “peacock” weights, 


62 The ziwazd was described to me as a variety of hint : but I see that Steyr 


en-on, Gur, Diet., «. +, calls it the 
eee alae the little swift that makes the well-known edible bird’s-nests of the Andamans aud the Malay 
eninsula, 


hehe Sd i ee ee 


e welghta”’ uf Dock were merely stray Burmese weight- that 
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not bear examination. The Burmese have the usual Oriental notions about the guardians of 
each day, which are popularly stated as follews °°? — 


Sunday, galin (kalon, garuda). 

Monday, chad (kya, tiger). 

Tuesday, chinSé (mythical, lion). 

Wednesday, s‘tn (elephant). 

Thursday, pii3 (guinea-pig). 

Friday, chut (rat). 

Saturday, 63 or nagé (mythical, lion or serpent, néga).*4 


Bat so far as my notes go King Mindon Min was born ona Tuesday, chizdé ruling,*§ 
and Thibaw was bornon a Saturday, 76g ruling. Now, as they both adopted the hin¥é as 
their weight form, it seems obvious that they could not have been guided in their choice by 
the ruling spirits of their respective birthdays. 


Another view of the origin of the standard weight forms is stated in the quotations above 
given, viz., that they represented the national cognisance, but this again, though it has the 
support of Latter, op, cit., loc. cét., Phayre, Coins of Arakan, etc., Int. Num. Or., Vol. TIE. p. 31, 
and Stevenson, Bur. Dict., s. v.. is to my mind open to doubt. #. g., they all say thatthe hansa 
is the cognisance of the Peguan Kingdom, and one has strong doubts as to any King of 
Burma Proper ever having allowed a Peguan national cognisance to become the cognisance of 
Burma also. I observe, too, that Latter says in 1845, temp. King Dariwadl, that the Burmese 
national cognisance was the 763, It may have been so then, bat at Mandalay it was certainly 
not so under Kings Mindén and Thibaw, 1852-85. At that period, beyond any doubt, the royal 
cognisanse was two-fold, the peacock and the hare, to emphasize the mythical claim of the 
Alompra Dynasty to both solar and lunar (Indian) descent, All over the palace, especially on 
either side of the throne itself,56> — everywhere in fact where it could be intruded, — it 
was te be seen; and it was on the coins also, as will be perceived later on.°? 


9. 


Minor Tongues, 


It will have become obvious to those who have followed the argument so far, that the 
further one dives into the dialects of the Far Hast and the closer is one’s acquaintance with 
St a a ee, 

6&3 The whole question of naming children, ruling animals of the days of the week, etc., is very well explained 
in Scott’s The Burman, Vol, I., opening Chapter. The custom is distinctly Indian, vide my Proper Names of the 
Panjabis, Ch, VIL. 

5 A man’s birthday guardian animal can be tested by the shape of the candles he offers at the Pagedas. Acom- 
plete set of these, moulds and all, have been given by the present writer to the Oxford Museum, There is one for 
every day of the week in the conventional image of the ruling animaland the custom is to present candles in the form 
of one’s birthday guardian. See Scott, The Burman, Vol. I. p. 6. . 

85 Though both are nowadays generally called “ lions,” the chin}¢, the ordinary guardian of the road to a pagoda 
or other sacred place, is, in my belief, the remote descendant of the Assyrian winged lion, and the 133 of the Assyrian 
winged bull. The Burmans do not seem to know the lion at all, for when a young lion and lioness were purchased 
for the Zoological Gardens at Rangoon in 1890 the Burmese visitors declined to believe that they were anything but 
European dogs! 

56 Until a mischieveus hand destroyed one of the emblems in 1888, 

67 It was adopted by the Upper Burma Volunteer Rifles for their buttous, which caused the ribald to say, most 
untruly, however, that they weré as proud as peacocks and as timid as hares. To give an idea of the ordinary 
Burman’s view of the symbols, I may say that when a Burman convict was told to carve two door panels for Govern. 
ment House, Port Blair, being left to himself for the design, he carved a peacock on one and a hare on the 
other, precisely as he would have done in the same circumstances for the King of Burma, That was his idea as to 
what was appropriate to the dwelling of the highest personage in the land, 
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the modes of speech and the habits of thought of the many minor peoples inhabiting those 
regions the clearer becomes the sense of the expressions for eurrency in use among those who 
speak the greater and more civilised tongues. I, therefore, make no excuse for prolonging the 
present disenssion so as to include the main groups of languages spoken in and about Burma, 
so far as the limited information at my disposal permits. 


It is also not practicable to grasp the notions of currency held by a people without a knowe 
ledge of their numerals and modes of reckoning, and the following pages will therefore inelade 
an enquiry into this point to the extent possible to me. Again, as the terms for the metals 
used for currency are always more or less closely connected with those for the currency itself, 
T have collected and recorded these wherever I have been able to do so. 





For the present purpose the Minor Tongues spoken jin Burma are divided mta five 
croups, 72z., the Karen, the Talaing, the Maniptri, the Kachin-Naga, the Chin-Lishai. 
T have placed the Karen Language apart because of its Kastern (beyond Burma) affinities, 
and have included the Talaing among the Minor Tongues, becanse that is its present, though 
not its historical, position, As to the remaining tongues, my own inclination 13 to group then 
together in one great Hill Language, appearing to Haropeans in a yvreat variety of divdects, 
universally made out, to my ideas, to be much more numerous than they really are and to 
possess much greater divergences than is really the case, owiny to an inadequate compres 
hension of them and to their presentation to students by imperfectly trained loual observers. 
However, in order to comply with the ordinary grouping of them, I have divided them 
into Kachin-Niga and Chin-Lishai, difficult though it has heen to maintain the distinction, 
Manipiri, an essentially Naga tongue, I have placed apart, because of the complicated and 
interesting attempts of a people new to civilisation tu adopt the methods of reckoning and 
currency of the better educated peoples they have copied. 


As arule the languages above noted are now preserved in the Roman character, with such 
modifications as have seemed goof to those who have recorded them, but there are two notable 
exceptions, the Karen and the Talaing. 

The Karen language is written nowadays in a modified form of the Burmose cha- 
racter invented by the missionaries working among that people, but, so fur as my informa- 
tion goes, no transliteration or transcription thereof into Roman characters exists. This has 
obliged me to find out for myself how to read the books in the missionary character, and to 
give a somewhat detailed and lengthy account of it in the following pages. The Talaing 
Language was, centuries ago, reduced to writing by the Tulaings themselves in the same 
form of Alphabet as that adopted by the Burmese, and of the difticult script so evolved no 
adequate trans¢ription even now exists, I have had therefore to explain my method of 
transcription at some length in this case also. 


With these preliminary explanations I will proceed at onee to a discussion of the Karans’ 
language and their notions regarding pecuniary and ponderary matters. 


A. — Karen. 


The authorities at my disposal for the study of Karen are : — 
(1) Karen Vernacular Grammar, Wade, 1897. 
(2) Anglo-Karen Handbook, Carpenter, 1875. 
(3) Anglo-Karen Vocabulary, Bennett, 1875, 
(4) Sgau-Karen Dictionary, Wade, Ed, by Cross, 1896, 
(5) Anglo-Karen Dictionary, Wade and Mrs. Binny, 1883. 


(8) Notes on the Languages and Dialects spoken in British Lurma, official pamphlet, 
1884, 
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(7) British Burma Gazetteer,58 Spearman, Vol. I. 1880. 
(8) Census Report, Burma, Eales, 1891. 


(9) A Sgan Karen, born at Gyobingank, Tharrawaddy District, able to read and 
write his own language freely and having a good knowledge of Burmese. 


To use the ordinary transcriptions of the names, there are two clearly defined dialects 
of Karen, Sgau and Pwo, to which may be added Bghai. Another way of stating 
this fact is to say that the Karen Languages may be defined as those of the Burmese Karens, 
the Talaing Karens, and the Red Karens. The marked difference seems to be, however, 
between Sgau and Pwo, and even that appears to be giving way before the predominant 
Sgau.59 


My direct teacher has come to such signal grief in life that I will not mention his per- 
sonality beyond saying that his dialect must be Sgau, becanse, though he does not recognise the 
terms Seau and Pwo, while he knows all about Bghai, he calls himselfa Burmese Karen, as dis- 
tinguished from a Talaing Karen, whose language he says he cannot speak. When asked to 
which of the Bghai Karen Tribes enumerated at p. 1, 111, of Wade’s Dictionary of Sgau Aaren 
he belonged, he remarked that he was a Pghdkanyé which means, however, in Sgau, a Karen 
generally : see Sgau Dict. pp. 8, 1015, 


Dr. Bennett explains (Notes, p. 13 f.) how, about 1834 and later, the Karen ‘6 Alphabet’? 
came into existence as the result of the efforts of missionaries to write in a practical manner 
the hitherto unwritten and much differing dialects of Sgan and Pwo, and how they finally 
adopted the Burmese Alphabet with variations and additions to suit each. What was done 
as regards Pwo I do not know,® and all the information in the authorities available to moe 


is clearly Sgau, 


Now the reason I have had to go so carefully into the question of the Karen Language 
for my present purpose is, that so far as I know, the sounds attached to the missionary- 
invented characters are nowhere laid down in such a way as toenable the enquirer to arrive 
at authoritative transcriptions or transliterations of the Karen words for money, weight, etc. 
The nearest approach to such information I have found is in Dr. Bennett's statements (p. 19 of 
the Notes) :—‘‘The great fact is the Burman characters are used in writing Karen, but not 
Burmese sounds.... There is hardly ever the sound in Karen the same as in Burmese.®! 
It is essentially a Burmese character but with Karen sounds... . The real sounds cannot be 
written with English letters.” 


Among those consulted by the Government for the Notes was Mr. P. H. Martyr, whose 
general authority on such subjects all who know will acknowledge, and he wrote (p. 17) in 
1882: — “The Karen Alphabet is, therefore, the Burmese Alphabet with variations and addi- 
tions. Marks and strokes to denote sounds not found in the Burmese language have been 
added. The Burmese letters have not been changed in any way, but some of the sounds of the 
letters have been changed .... The two principal dialects Pwo and Sgaw have ‘been reduced 
to' writing, and strange to say that, although they are both formed with Burmese characters, 
distinct additional marks and strokes have been introduced to denote the same sounds.” 


Thus far my authorities, which are not very encouraging ; and so I have in the end been 


ee en A RL LC CL A 
58 Information in this volume procured chiefly from Dr. Mason, 
6 Census Report, p. 165. Dr. Bennett, in 1882, said (Notes on Dialects, p. 14):— “A Sgau Karen has been known : 
to read Pwo aftera few hours’ study, and the Pwo can easily read the Sgau, notwithstanding there is a great 


difference in the definition of many words.” 
60 Mason, Nat. Prod. Burma, 1850, gives a great number of Pwo Karen words, but there is nowhere any tran- 


geription described, and the character is a very strange one. 
61 See also p. 18. 
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compelled to trust to my unhappy Karen teacher. From him I gather that the consonants 
adopted from the Burmese characters are as follows :& — 

Gutturals ... KE k*é gh k® ng 

Palatals . s s* sh ny 

Dentals a a a n 

Labials ge De pp m 

Lingnals ... y lo ow 

Sibilants ... 8% 

Aspirates ... h aS? hé 


The ligatures are special and are taken partly from the Talaing Alphabet; e.9., 2+ and 


2 y: and partly from the Burmese Alphabet; e.g, Grr, YL Ow, J gh ( 2). Thus :—~ 
OOD ky, @ kr, OF kl, Q kw, 3 byh, 33 by.70 
As in all Alphabets of Indian origin, short a is inherent in all consonants, and both 
Burmese and improvised symbols are adopted to express modifications of this inherent vowel, 
but, so far as the Burmese symbols are concerned, with uses so differing from the original that 
they must be given here. 
Thus ka is modified to suit the Sgaw Karen gamut of sounds in the following 


manner : — 5. as 
° x 
mh oF TH YW ]B BH BB AB 
Karen : kA ki kO ki ka ké ke ko kod 
Burmese: kA kin ... kn kai kat kt ki ki 
The special vowel sounds above are &é, something ike German o, nearest Freneh ex, not 
far from “ cur” in English, Ka near French #, but not it. Aé as in Burmese, near linglish 
“ fair” or French “mer.” K6 as in English “fall.” 
In addition to these direct vowels the missionary alphabet-makers have attempted to 


reproduce the tones of Karen by four symbols § & S ‘L, and the staccato accent by 
the symbol ¢, borrowing the Burmese heavy accent (which by the way is the Talaing staccato 
accent) for the purpose, because the Burmese staccato accents had already been borrowed to 
represent the direet vowel é. Karens, of course, hear the tones and foreigners usually cannot, 
and hence Mr. Martyr’s remark about several characters being introduced to represent the 
same sounds. In transcriptions for foreigners into Roman characters I should not propose to 
notice the characters for tones, though I transcribe the staccato (8 by la; but T Uistinetly 
think that the missionaries were right in introducing them, when concocting s character in 
which Karens were to read their own language. Any one who has floundered as often and us 
long as the present writer over the Shdén Dictionary, in which, of evurse, De. Cushing had to 
follow the methods of a character long ago concocted by the IMerary Shans toexpress their own 
language, would understand the importance to a native Karen of being able to denote his tunes 
by characters. 


ions sttiethatmniniebtiaiiabeiin Ae anad oncaicate cca Seetoiins 


62 [have adopted ° to distinguish aspirated consonants ; and letters, where nut explained, are pruncunged as 
usual, or as nearly as may be for practical purposes, 


83 Gh = Arabic @ , often sounded as a surd after an aspirated consonant: kee. 

& The symbol for sh is adopted from the Burmese ligature A. hy = sh in pronunciation. 
6 With English appreciation of dentals. 

66 English surd th = Arabic & : symbol taken from the Burmese s== p in pronunciation, 


st The spéritus lenis of all Oriental tongues; } 5 BY, 3Q> etc, : its position ix this Alphabet is adopted from 
Shan, as also is that of pb. 


& Written € » borrowed from Talaing: a special letter for a very softly breathed h, sounded Uke w before ¢ 
and 4, 


6 Asin Burmese, k‘y = ch in pronunciation. 
10 The use of these ligatures is usually quite different from that in Burmese or Talaing, 
1 The symbol ois the stopped or staccato accent in Burmese, 
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Having thus explained how I came by the transcription of Karen herein adopted, 
I will proceed at once to the main subject in hand. 


The Karen ponderary scale can be made out thus from the Sgaw Dictionary : — 











Page. : Karen Terms, Burmese Equivalents, 
704 ia’ Me ie wt Oey ie we-| ywel (4 grs,)?2 
667; 1,111 ... «| 2 bebd oo. wee ee ier 
585 eas re wt 2 sghd  ,,, ees oo aU 
1286 eas ee oe eae 2 are ee és eo. | mat 
651 aes ae ew | 2 por ae eae .. | Chalf tickal), 
664 Ses as vee{| 2 bats wa on ...| kyat (tickal) 
690; 1, 180... | LO rwe as ae ...| (10 rupees, tickals) 
656 ites ses ...| 10 pod = we ...| (100 rupees), pékb& (viss) 


670 ot vee szs| 20° “MO. ae jee 7 (1,000 rupees, ten viss)76 
Aeterna EINE RAIA NL LTT LT RD TN ET Ea SST TSS Aa TSS SLT 

The wt is clearly then the Adenanthera seed or candareen. The word for the Abrus plant 
in Sgau Karen is given by Mason, Natural Productions of Burma, 1850, p, 196, as baléghd and 
for the Adenanthera tree as Paléghop‘add (p‘adi = great). In the Sgau Dictionary baléghé is 
defined as a ‘* tree of the genus Adenanthera”’ (p. 1270). The Karen seale is most interesting 
in its use of po for the half tickal, thus making the Troy weights each the half of the next 
higher denomination; and in its ingenious decimal division of the Avoirdupois scale,”” grow- 


ing out of the Troy scale. 

I have given the words for weights above in their unattached forms. They do not however 
appear to be so used, but always in conjunction with a numeral; ¢.g., they are to be found in 
the Dictionary as tawi, tabghé, and so on; all s.v. za, the prefixfor “one.” Td isa weight ina 
scale (p. 768), and sd is a scale, balance (p. 514): but the word for balance does not appear to 
be used also for the standard weight, as is usual in the Hast; 2. e., for the weight which turns 
the scale. Unless one may take the synonyms (p. 1180) éarwe, sirwe, sipd (pd, nam. coeff. for 
viss, p- 1007) to indicate the standard Avoirdupois weight (rwé, p7) that turns the scale (sd).78 
That the Karens have a clear comprehension of a standard weight for turning the scale is to be 
seen from the term Jdiayv on p, 1218 (16 to descend, p. 1215, and tayo, the force or impetus of 
gravity, p. 677), which means “ to be of a definite weight,” clearly by turning the balance. 


My informant’s statement of the Karen terms for British money shows the nsnal 
mixture of the ideas of bullion weights with cash denominatious, but in simple form. Oddly 
enough he did not know any word for ‘‘ pie,” nor did he recognise a pie when shown one, but 
we get the word from the Sgau Dictionary (p. 212) where it is kad; and also froma sentence 
in the Anglo-Karen Dictionary, s.v. pice, which is of value here: — 

bo ka mé td ta-bé 
three pie are copper one-piece 
I. e., three pie make one pice. 





_ dees ee ae eee i re eee ene hes ee ete 





ee eameemnnined 


rg My teacher gave me ywiba: ‘ba is seed i in Karen, and ywé is Burmese, I should say “that he picked ur up 


the name from his Burmese neighbours. 

78 ‘Pronounced ské. 

7 Page 767 gives synonyms toki, tékd, obviously for takd, tickal. 

75 Ba seems also to be used as a numeral co-efficient; e. g., s¢ba, Anglo-Karen Vocab.,s. v., “silver coin, rupee.” 

76 Curiously described in the Dict. as “ten biketha: ” “biketha”’ being an attempt at the Burmese word pékba ; 
‘¢ bebe?’ asin the well known slang word for bicycle. 

cv The Karen decimal numeration series is, like that of most Far Eastern nations, remarkable: Thus s‘¢, ten, 

and then kayé, 10 x 10, hundred: kat‘6, 100 x 10, thousand: kald, 1,000 x 10, ten thousand : kalo, 10,000 x 10, 
hundred-thousand: kakwé, 100,000 x 10, million : kab’, 1,000,000 * 10, ten million : kawd, 10,000,000 x 10, hundred- 
million. Hach of these words is a unit, preceded by the prefix ta, one: ¢@ g., tas‘Z, takay@, and soon. Diet., p. 608. 


78 See also Dict., p. 516, s.v., s0pd, 
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stone 





This shows that the Karens have adopted wholesale the British system of enuaine ‘ating 
copper coinage. That they actnally doso 1 gather fiom my informant, who, on being asked to 
write down how he enumerated pice, proceeded stiaight on end from vue to thirty pice, thus — 
16 + number + Jé! Thatis, he wrote :— 


one pice eee een | t6tabé... os ia : za (ta, one) 

twopice... a Sx PtOK TUG gas oe ~| (k*, three) 

three pice... eee | tObobé.,. ae wes | (bu, three) 
and so on. 


This shows that Lé is really a numeral coefficient for ‘copper coin,” as one also gathers to 
be the case from the Anglo-Karen Dictionary, which gives tétabé for “ one copper coin.’™ 


For silver, 7. e,, the rupee and its parts, he gave the following table :— 














Da aa ne OT 


English. | Karen. Sense of the Terms, 











atiatiatteaalenoeemeeneenmeem en ne 





one anna ... ae a tabehe... ies ae wf Lo behé 
two annas ... a a! tastehd.,. ise at ip DL onwhs 
three 45, sae ae ..| Pdboheé ei oa {| 3 belid 
four oo, aide see see) «otaPl ..., es bea cl el 
five dats Wee | yebohe.., ai oes wf 8 doh 
Six ie, hae eee r| kibghé ae ee wf 8 hehe 
SEVEN 4g, aye ee --| nwibghd ao awe yi 2 bebe 
eloht 4g, aes oe | tapd  ... a Sore me 1 pé 
nine ie tees ae «| kwihehe ee oak wt 9 hehe 
ten ies ee $i veel behttas‘ bas een si beht a ten 
eleven 4, 9... ag «-{  s‘Itabehd =a oe wal J1 hehe 
twelve 4  ... eée | BiIkbehé oie re a 12 hehe 
thirteen ,, .., a. «| sibdbehe sas os aa 13 beh 
fourteen ,, ... ae «| SHlwibeht —., ees I Lk Deke 
fifteem 4, 4... sie wl S4yéhehe Se ee | 15 hehd 
rmpee ... ve see Bs | tabh ... wa eat yo er 


The Sgau Dictionary discloses a confusion of mind among the Karens as to metals 
not altogether surprising in tribes situated ag they have been. Thus, we have, p. 494, ‘d, 
money of gold or silver, but clearly usually of silver :80 p. 760, €6, br: 
and superior brass: p. 1014, p’ghahdsihd, tin,9 lead,S? pewter, and 
luetébd, “precious kind of copper,” hetk?, “precious kind of ir 


ae 


stone, 4 is iron (p. 793), and Le is yellow (p. 1105). 


ish and copper, also silver 
spelter wenerlly : p. Ted, 
on;” here dr is a precious 


I may mention that my teacher only recognised lwet‘@ as iron and ibd as brass,%? 
Distinctions between brass, copper and spelter seem to be 1366, ns above, yellow #3, and fitayd, 


golden t6 (p. 115) for brass: fyld,% ved 46 (p. 845) for copper: find, white (7 (p. 1224) 
for spelter. 


I have no means of locating the qualities of Karen (terms for) silver to any scale, but that 
there a qualities vaguely pndersood thexe can be little doubt. Witness the words /vast! 
(p. 499), touchstone; sép 0, silver refiner, and pahahe osébé, silwer assayer (p. LOLA); pureed 

BANS As a Os ced on g 
9 Anglo- Karen Vocab. has tipghd for “ Copper coin,” yghd being “tin,” 
80 EF. g., Anylo-Karcn Vocab. gives the words for 
Anglo-Karen Dict. p, 881. 
8 Pgh and p’ghdwd (wa, white) in Anglo-Keren Vora). See algo Aniwglo- 
ie My Karen teacher gave me sf as lead, spelling it Exel > the Déet. yp. 
85 So also Anglo-Karen Vocab. p. 23, and Anylo-Kavet Litet., s. v, 





{dil tema lin dnons emia saal sinaciacionlean amen ane one emnmeemnaeeniamuaamaninl 
silver’? as thuse for “ money,” ‘cash :” p. 27. see ulso 


raren Diel., & v. 
1OL4, grives wah as lead or tin, 
& Soulo dnyle Nani Lich, & % 


ttn 
¢ 
“et: 
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(Burmese howerer) silver assayer, appraiser (p. BON): Besides these, I have unearthed the 
fellowing terms: — 
For ** pwre?> silver .?? — 
Page 496.—Séasv® (sd, clean, p. 509): séasiat‘d (t'¢, water, p. 797 :87 séatd (td, true, 


p. 765): séatowld : sémésd%8 (1d, hammered, p. 1149). 


Page 299, — Klépdséwd (money ; white-pure-silver-white : pp. 299, 1001, 495, 1223). 
For alloyed silver: — 

Page 298, — 476, lit., white, 

Page 298. — Aléhéséhé, silver money. 

Page 495 f.—— Pesé, peklépese, silver paid in advance (p2, payment in advance, p. 998). 


For money: — 


Page 495, — Séhdsiihd (sé, silver, t‘#, gold). 

Pa ge 196. — Séhamghi, séhainghi-sékamghd, sékamght-stkamghé, silver chips, small 
silver change. 

Page 406, — Sényd, Burmese lump silver (nyd, texture, substance, p. 595). 

Page 496. — Sédop‘ld, Siamese stamped silver, “ plano-convex pieces of speci‘ic 
value,” as the Dictionary quaintly puts it (d0, measured, p. 887, p‘lv, round). 

Page 496. — Séydp‘d, Siamese small silver (y%, bits, p. 1162, p‘é, small parts, p. 1068). 


As regards gold the Dictionary has most curious information: — Thus, #é% is gold 
(p. 812): red gold is called male gold (¢‘ip‘'d, p. 1051) and pale yellow gold is called female 
gold (é‘timéd, p. 1145), Red gold is considered the purer.8? This, of course, is, within limits, 
a mistake, though it is shared by the Burmese and others; the redness of gold being caused by 
the less valualble copper, and not by the more valuable silver alloy of pale Oriental gold. 


There are given on p, 813 a seriesof terms for “pure” (1. e. I gather, “ good quality, 
acceptable’’) gold : thus: — 


T* sot (sd, pure, p. 509, t%, water, p. 797). 

Tiisbé isond (nd, water, p. 927). 

Tutt (i, perfect, p. 731). 

T atic ikand. 

Ti? (2%, water, p. 927). 

Tilt (?). 

Other words for gold given loc. ezt. have, as I understand, the meanings attached below :— 

Lump gold ... . Udi'd (td, convex, p. 839). 

- ae .. bit"Olétd (18, burnt, p. 1204). 

Alloyed gold wee Came (Med, fire, p. 1138), 

Impure gold, bullion. tébadghé (babghé, scum, froth, p. 1263). 

Gold-dust .., .. thamit, vikami-tikasé (kami, dust, p. 99). 
» as w. bi (Kel, bits, p. 235). 





85 Seil, good, passable, marketable, 86 Sé means money, but fundamentally barter. 
87 Of, Shan ném, water, = also fineness of metals. 88 Also native silver bullion. 


se The will-o’-the-whisp, ignis faiuus, is, according to the Karens, an animal of gold tinsel, which lays golden 
eggs; see v0 and tdeipght, p. 812 £, 
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B.—Talaing. 


It is a pity that a language with such a past literature and so many aneicnt docnments jn 
stone as the Talaing, also commonly known as the Mon and Pegnan, must be treated ag a 
minor and practically unwritten language, but I have no alternative. The Burmese conquess 
of the Talaing Country in the middle of the last Century and many other causes have operared 
to thrust back this once important and highly civilised tongue, nntilit can now only survive 
in rude dialectic forms among remote villages. These canses have also no doubt bronght 
about the fact that the missionaries among the Talaings have almost as little to tell ns as those 
among the Karens have much. The works and information at my disposal are :— 


(1) Haswell, Grammatical Notes and Vocabulary of the Peyuan Languaye, 1874. 

(2) Stevens, Hnglish-Pequan Vocabulary. 1696, based on Haswell. 

(3) British Burma Gazetieer, Spearman, Vol. i., 1880. 

(4) Comparative Grammar of the Languages of Further India, Forbes, 1881, 

(5) Notes on the Transliteration of the Burmese Alphabet, Appx. ou lhe vocal and conso- 
nantal sounds of the Peguan or Talaing Language, R.C. Temple, 1876, in whieh 
I followed Haswell, official publication. 

(€) Burma Census Report, Hales, 1891. 

(7) Various illiterate or slightly literate Talaing peasants, 


The Talaings long ago converted the same form of Alphabet as that adopted by the 
Buimese and Shans to their own use; a form which is very little suited to the requirements 
ot their language. This Alphabet, being rich in consonantal aud poor in vocal representation, 
has been made to do duty by modifications to express a language of exactly the epposite 
kind, — very rich in vocal and poor in consonantal sounds, and the vesnlt has heen to lyinys 
into existence two difficult and puzzling series of modifications: one of the nses of the letters 
themselves, and the other of the additions to them. It is no doubt not an easy thing te laurn 
to read Talaing. 


So far as the books and information available to me permit, I would Gescribe the Talaing 
language and writing as follows: — 


Guiturals .. k ké ng 
Palatals ... ch ch’ sts ny 
Dentals 1. t t on 
Labials - p pf b% m 

: Linguals 2. y ro 28 w 
Sibilants ... 5 
Aspirates .. h a 


Sonants corresponding to the surds are not heard in pronuneiation, but are tally ropre- 
sented in the written character. The use of the sonants is tu ex press modifications of the 
sounds of the following vowel symbols: . g-. the inherent vowel in sards is a, in sonants i 
isé, That is, the symbols % and i represent h@ and ka: but the symbols g and g! represent 
keandk‘e. Sok + d ishd, butg + diskéa, This habit divides the Alphabet into snrds and 
sonants, and for this purpose s, h, and special symbols® 7, J, and y are surdy, and Yi 75%, 0, and 
special symbol 3° are sonants. 








Whereas} 





Sarit Medal ciate nis tate nidematiain ateneemmneinieieedid 


90 Said by Mr. Stevens, page v., to be “ the Only white man of the Century in Burma, whoever mastered the 
Mon Language.” 


%t Information chiefly from Dr. Mason. - 
92 This Sontains, p. 99 f., a neat comparison of Mon with the Cambodian and Annamese Languages, 
 Tuse ‘ to express aspiration. The symbol for ng = yn when initial, : 


** Same symbols used for ch, 3; ch‘, ts % With Enclish a ee 
oo reciati matuls. 
% Special symbols for surd J, 8 ppreciation of dentuls 


% Al (‘t) is also used to represent surd l, and hw (*) is pronounced ju, surd. 
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tm this way there are two inherent vowels, a and e, and two sets of open vowel modifica- 
tions thereof. Thus: — 
Surd Modifications of Open Vowels.° 
ki kA ki ki kit ki ké kéa koa kau kin kd kd kai Khe kée kéan 
Sonant Modifications of Open Vovvrels. 
ke kéa ki kia ku kéu ke kéa kéu kean kom kia 
But, asin Burmese and all the cognate tongues, final consonants also modify preceding 
vowels, and we thus get a double set of modifications, which renders the reading of Talaing 
very difficult. 
On considering the effect of the final consonants there will be fonnd to be an ordinary 
and a special modification of both surds and sonants with each vowel. Thus :— 
Ordinary Modifications with Final Consonants. 


With initial surds. With initial sonants. 
open... .. KAR =6ke cau G10 ke kéa kau kxG100 


closed ... .. kot Kat két kat kot kat kot kut 
Special Modifications with Final Consonants. 
A. — Surds being initial. 

(a) With final k, 
open as. oe KA ka ki ké 6100 
closed by k w. KA kadik kik kik, Ete kaik 

(6) With final ng. 
open a. . kB ka ki ké 16100 
closed by ng ... kang kaing king kang, king kaing 

(c) With final w. 
open... ww. KB ké kau k6100 
closed by ws... KO ka ké ka 

(2) With final a (deep guttural sound). 

open... we ka kau 


closed bya .... kd ka 
B. — Sonants being initial. 


(a) With final k. 
open... .. ka ka ki ké 100 
closed by k .., kfak kaik kik kak, kik kuk 
(6) With final ng. 
open... we KS ka 133 ké 6100 
closed by ng ... kaang kaing king king, king king 
Besides all this, there are irregularities, recognised and dialectic, and the use of open 
vowels following sonants to express, in dissylables and compound words, short inherent a, or a 
slightly sounded inherent vowel, thus: — 
written kata: pronounced kata ; 
és gata : i kta, or hata. 
This inherent a, or slightly sounded inherent vowel, is also expressed by ten sets of 


ligatures ! 





9 The mark ~ is used to show that vowels are long, and the mark “that they are protounced ¥o, The English 
reader will comprehend the difference at onco by considering to himself the difference between part and guard, frui, 
and prude, neat and need, soak and royue, aught and fraud, make and made, and so on. 

9 This 6 as in or has asharp staccato sound. 

19 This is written with the Burmese 4, but never as an open vowel, though it is sounded as an open é, 


1 See Haswell, p. xii. 
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I think that any one who has followed me through this description of the Talaing’s mode 

of writing his language will admit that it must be difficult to read. 


Now, I very much regret to say that I have been unable to use the information thus pat 
together for any other purpose than an attempt to adequately represent in transcription the 
contents of the Vocabularies at my disposal. The information verbally given me for the pre- 
sent purpose is so dialectic, that I have thought it best to give the Talaing metrological terms 
as I heard them, without adopting the scheme of sounds laid down even by so experienced 
a, scholar as Mr, Haswell. 


The parts of the rupee are parts of the former tickal, and the peasantry do not seem to 
distinguish by language between the coins and the bullion weights that the coins represent. 
The parts of the tickal follow the Burmese terms, thus :— 

Pes eae RN DA fe Be a I I a a a tare ee at 











Burmese. Talaing. 
et A A ct 
é 6a, boa, ptia, bud 
p een eon ese aee eee p rs ark sty 
mu Gas waa sn dee .. | mou, Mau 
mat ... ee sa oa w. | meh 


h’ki,3 t’ki, #’ko 


pékba (viss) wat se .. | wa, p’sat 
rr nc acer cnnemmeamne pmmeseemnnsmnonnsenesmnstmsensememneestememneneesemenectuamnmecsssuameetnecsessacustuscmamusasaaascasacasaadasasaasssuasssssaiauameanessstpeaaiaaitaan 


The tickal is the weight that turns the scale; ¢. 9., ‘é@-h’hiis a bulauce 3? ‘wdaisthiel 27 is 
the weight (‘nim) of a tickal; lit., apparently of the balance,® 


kyat ... 


eco aoe eae 


The silver money scale, 7. ¢., for the rupee and its parts, my general information states 
to be as follows : — 


a a ete ee cneeeneeeenenaenemmmnemiemmemnneinamenmammmmaniamet 





 eaantiaenien nausmnbhadataddieantanmaan TCT LT 





Talaing. Sense, 
English, 7 a 
Dialect, Pegu. Dialect, Maulmain. Pegu, Alwulmiiu. 
1 anna {| modpoa.., ..{ mdpda? .,. | 1 boda owe 1 pda 
2 annas ...) mémdu ... see MMOMAD ses ..| 1 mou ees, 2 otniin 
3 is «| poipda ... «| paipda ... {| & bia . 3 pha 
4 ss ...| modmeh .., ..-| mUmeh ,,. | Ll meh - iL meh 
5 ys | psénbia...  ...) p'sOnmta... 22.) 5 boa ww «5 pba 
6 a ..| poimén ... «| k’raupéa... ew 2&8 mou wo GO pda 
o> ...| h’pshbda... .,.. W’pdhpda.. | 7 Dba vel 2 pon 
8 -, ..| biameh®... e-| padameh ... wt 2 meh | 2 meh 
Q ys | h’ehitbdate «| h’sitpda ... 0...) 9 boa Sve, 0? a 
HOs is ...| Cchauhbéa ..| sdhpda ... | 10 béa i 10 pda 
1i - ...| Chauhmtiabéa ...| séhmiapda 1 ll boa -. IL pda 
12 aA ...| Cchauhbdabéa .,.| sdhpiapda ~! 22 béa . 12 poe 
13s, ..| Chauhpoibda .... sdhpaipéa ...| 13 héa wi 13) pba 
14 4, ...| chauh’pdnbéa ...| sdhpédnpda | 14 béa ww 14 pia 
15 - oh chauh’sénbéa ...{ sdhsdnpda | 15 béa a] 15 pda 
L rupee ...} -moh’ki a. gocy) SNOW ET: ~es | Ll h’kt wt Lo Wki 








es eeeernenieetideataiiiaaidemabiamininmr meoemememtebiieiaiiminn ais emaniatal mmm omaumsune eameapcmmanee in umm endintir renee ncaa eal 
2 See Stevens, pp. 91, 118. 


5 This h isa deep guttural, given as k by Haswell, and spelt ¢ or d, 

4 This word is clearly the Indian visa or vissa, 5 See Stevens, pp. 7, 12, s, vv. balance and scales, 

6 I may mention that a Talaing Karen, i. ¢, a Pwo Karen, furnished the following words to me : 2 "Tdeaki. 
tickal: mdn-arot, brass; p’sda, iron : sén,silver, These are purely Talaing, Cy. Haswell, p. xiii 

7 A Talaing from Kokayék, Amherst District, prefixed sdn, silver, where the reckoning represented a silver 
coin: @ g., Re. 1, gon-mdh’ké ¢ 8annas, son-pdameh : 4 annas, 8in.mimeh : Zannas, son-mimdu, | 

$ Also kardubia =6 dda. . 3 Aluo A’chambia sz 8 bbq 

10 For these numbers, which agree fairly with Haswell’s list, one man gaye me h’sam, 8: A'yit, 9; i suih 10 
and teens, One is mila, bu} mé in composition, as mipta, méméou, momeh, moh’ ki, min’sd (a vig but epnonyin 
méaw’si), Pot, three, is also pat (pee or pt in Haswell, p. 21). Bd, two, is also béa and pia. 
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Ms ¥ 3 “—sq1e 2 ~ ; 7 

My informants recognised the Burmese word yw6é, Abreusor Adenanthera seed, but called 
° 4,,,4 AP geen BA at> 3 . 7A a . oe bs 5 fe 
it sé¢pdaand macdua, tl. &., zinc bva (sét, zine; Stevens, p. 228, has s7ét), or seed béu (fe, seed}, 

. ~ = 
meaning thereby (r) zine money or seed money, 

The word for a copper coin is ‘lui, or Tai, and the numeral ceefficient is n’tath,i1 the pice 
being enumerated precisely as in Burmese and the neignbouring idioms, as copper +- number — 
coefiicient,¢. g., one pice 1s ‘Tdi-netet-h taih == copper-one-piece, 

7 - ; ca | € ng a ta 7 buat 1 7 ~~ bd -] ; 

My informants were also oct likely te know much about the metals, and what has been 
vathbered is very little, 

Gold: — good qualities are — tamu‘dr, Haswell, p. 74: Stevens, p. 84: ¢68’chauk : 

A724 ~ TInt “ ‘ eye A - 1,8 ~ 
HOW chit: tap hit, red gould. Bad qualities are — méjé, Burmese, billon : /‘¢pérop, Haswell. 
p. fd: topardp. 

Silver : — sro, Haswell, pp. 128,183: son, 


% e , 4553 a ° bs FS andl ° a 
Brass :—~ men’rui, Haswell, p. 81: pirat, Haswell, p93: pirét: ptrut. Inferior 


brass — h’rut-p sdk (? white brass), Dad brass — ‘luihk,!? Haswell, p, 116. 
Copper : — ‘Iii, Haswell, p. 116: ptrut-Whit, and hirnt-A'A‘t, ¢. e., ved brass.3 


Tin, iron and iead are much mixed up: thus:—Iron: pasta, Haswell, p. $8: p'séa: sod, 
Tin: — prswatiik, Haswell, p. 88, white iron: psda-h’taiag, white iron: pthiuhp drains, 
Haswell p. 94, white lead: pitih-Witatwy, white lead. Lead: — p‘dhauh-piyaing, Haswell, 
p. G4: Wkdn-l’yaing, or simply hin, 


{To be continued.) 
NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 
BY SIR JAMES CAMPBELL, K.C.LE., 1.0.8. 
(Contieued from p. 140.) 


The Hair. — The hair seems to have been considered an inlet for spirits, because it leads 
to the opeuing in the skull. Hair is also curiously affected by fear, and stands on end whez 
@ vision or ghost is seen. Ina dry climate it crackles and becomes full of electricity. These 
may have been among the reasons why the hair plays so noticeable a part in early beliefs 
anirites. Because spirits enter through the hair, in the Konkan the medium lets his hair fall 
loose, in crder that his familiar spirit may enter into his body. It is believed by the Hindus 
that, if the medium forgets to untie the knot of his head hair, he will not be able to become 
possessed.7® In the Dakhan, when a knowing man is called, he seizes the patient by the hair, 
A. pregnant Chitpivan woman should not let her ltair hang loose, or she may be attacked by 
spirits.75 The Lingdyats of Dharwar say that they cut the hair of girls under five, as, if their 
hair is long, it might touch a woman in her monthly sickness, which they believe would give 
the child certain diseases.?7?7 The Srivaisnava Brahmags shave the moustache, because they hold 
that, if water touches the moustache in passing into tae mouth, it becomes the same as liquor.’$ 
At their suili Iatré sona, or the hair-cutting ceremony among the Liigayats, the priest holds two 
betel-leaves in the form of a pair of scissors, and with them touches the longest hair on the 

hild’s head.72 Among the Bijipir Dedars, when a woman, who has been ont-casted for eating 
or committing adultery with a man of low caste, is let back into caste, her head is shaved, and 
her tongue burned with a burning rut twig? Whena Bijipir Bedar man is guilty of adultery 
with a kinswoman of the same gotra, or family-stock, his head and face are shaved, and he is 








1l Htath, spelt getaid, in Stevens, p. 77. 12 Tin according to one informant ! 


18 H“‘eut is lead according to one informant ! 
‘5 Information from Mz, P, B. Joshi. 

77 Dadrwdr Gazetteer, p. 111, 

7? Op. cit. p. 111. 


76 K, Raghunith's Pdtine Prabhus. 
7% Op, cit. p. 99. 
8 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, SXTIT, p. 94, 
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made to drink liquor! Mourners among all high-caste Hindus shave the head except 
the top knot. So among the Kanara Sénvis, when a death happens, the chief mourner 
shaves his face and head, except the top-knot.82 The Belgaum Mavrathds shave the face after a 
death, and wrapping a piece of gold with the shaven hair born it in the fu neral pyre"? Among 
higher class Hindus, after shaving, a man or a woman is considered nnclean, and will not 
eat or touch anything. This is, perhaps, because they are specially linble to be attacked by 
spirits as the hair is about, and a spirit may settle in it, andsoin the person. So it was import~ 
ant to take care of the parings of nails and hair-clippings. Ovigiually the idew sccms vo have 
been that spirits would pass through them into the owner, afterwards it was thorght that the 
magician would work with them. So the ancient Persians drew a circle round parings of nails 
and hair-clipping, aud ponred earth on them.$4 Among the Kois of Bastar the white ov larm- 
less wizards let their hair grow, and become inspired by performing a quick dance. In Sonth 
India, Liigiyats sometimes carry a i¢ig in the hair,86 and aman who has been troubled by 
an evil spirit lets his hair and nails grow for a year, aud then offers them to a godicess.47 The 
K6l women, like the old Greek women, when they wish to become possessed, walk up a hill 
with their hair loose.8? The dying Beni-Israil is shaved, except the face? Spirits enter through 
the hair. So the Parsi corpse-bearers have to wash their hair in human urine”? The Parsis 
believe that spirits gather wherever hair and nails ave left.9! They believe that there is a great 
danger, unless the bair and nails are buricd with prayers, that evil spirits will feast on 
them and work sorcery with them.®? Young men offered their hair atthe temple of Syria. 
The Burmans wash their head only once a month, because the Burnraus, and especially the 
people of Pegu, believe that frequent washing destroys and irritutes the genius who dwells in 
the head and protects men. The young Burmans, on entering into a monastery, eet their 
locks cut off.°° Japanese children have little patches of hair left tied with strings of ribbou.96 
Some Papuans of New Guinea turn their black wool or frizale light red by rubbing it with 
barnt coral or wood ashes.” The hair-dress of early tribes is perhaps spiritual. The Wazogos 
of Hast Africa twist their wool into countless strings, which they braid with bavbed Abve, and 
at the end tie little brass balls and coloured beads.°8 The Mandingos of Africa ent the child’s 
hair and spit into its face® Zulu women leave a small tuft on the crown of the hed. 
Among the North American Indians many tribes cat their hair after adeath.! The mention that 
the Dakotas after cutting the hair rub the head with white earth, sugzests that the object was 
to keep off spirits? On the other hand, in some cases, the cutting off the hair was a sacrifice; 
so in North America, the Nebraska Indians bound locks of women’s huir with the body.3 
Otber North American tribes wore their hair matted and dishevelled. Among the North 
American Indians several tribes also keepa lock of hair as the ghost of the dead In 
this case the hair is kept as a memorial. In the Sandwich Islands, in 1799, to stup i volcano, 
the king cut his holy hair and threw it into a river. The Peruviuus pulled a hair 
out of the eye-brows in worshipping. The Greek bride offered a lock tu Aphrodite Till 
B. C, 300 the Romans never cnt the hair,’ Among the Romans there wus (A. D. 100) o 
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81 Op. cit. Vol. XXIII. p. 94, 82 Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 165, 
8 Op, cit. Vol, XXL. p, 127. % Dabistin, Vol. I, p. 817, 
% Jour. R, A. Soc. Vol, XIII. p. 416, 86 Dubois, Vol. I. p. 157, 
87 Op. cit. Vol. IL. p. 376. 8 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol, IT. p. 261, 
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belief that an unborn child gives its mother much trouble and pain when its hair begins 
to bud forth.2 The hair of Russian priests is cut cross-wise in four places when he is 
ordained.® In Scotland, when horses are taken out of the stable by witches, and ridden 
at night, next morning their manes and tails are dishevelled and tangled0 In North 
Tinegland, there was a belief that, when a child is suffering from whooping cough, its head 
should be shaved, and the birds take the hair and the cough. So mix your hair with an ass’s 
or dog's food, and you will pass him your scarlet fever.t! Sir W. Scott, in his Luys of the 
Last Minstrel, Vol. IL. p. 17, says: — 


‘*Yet somewhat was he chilled with dread, 
And his hair did bristle upon his head.” 


Spirits enter into the body through the hair, and bring on sickness. Soin England, there was a 
belief or saying : — ‘‘ You can be cured of ague by winding some hair round a pin and driving 
if into an aspen stem,”’}2 The king (of England?) after anointing should bave his hair combed 
with an ivory or gold comb if the hair is not smooth. In Mneland, a nurse sometimes cuts 
some hair of a child’s head who is sick with measles and whooping cough. She puts the hair 
between bread and butter, and leaves it for a dog to eat. The dog eats it, and gets the measles.44 
In Ireland, the hair is cut off a person’s head who is sick of scarlet fever, and is put down an 
ass’s month. It is considered fatal in Hngland if human hair is taken and worked by a bird 
into its nest. ‘Two girls sit up silent, each takes as many hairs out of her head as she is years 
old, and having put them in acloth with the herb called true-love, she burns each hair separately, 
aud says: — ‘* I offer this my sacrifice to him most precious in my eyes. I charge thee now 
come forth to me that I this minute may thee see.’ The shape appears, and walks round the 
room.! 


The Mouth. — On three occasions there is a special risk that spirits will pass into the body 
through the mouth — in eating, in sneezing, andin yawning. Perhaps because spirits enter 
through the mouth while eating, the higher class Hindus before beginning to eat make a circle 
of water round their dish, and sip a little water, repeating some verses. So orthodox 
Lingiyats do not like to take their meals in an open place, lest they may be affected by the Evil 
Kye. Sometimes pieus Hindu women during the four months of the dakshindyan, — that 
is, from mid-June to the middle of September when the doors of heaven are closed and the 
influence of spirits is great, — make a vow of observing silence at meals.2° In Kanara, at a 
Roman Catholic Baptism, the priest breathes three times into the child’s mouth to drive away 
evil spirits, and to make room for the Holy Ghost.*4 In South India, (some) Brahmans eat in 
silence.22 Burton (1621 A. D.)®3 notices two cases — one of a nun, who ate a lettuce withont 
saying grace or making the sign of the cross, and was instantly possessed, and the other of a 
wench who was possessed by eating an unhallowed pomegranate. The Greek and Roman offerings 
of meat and drink before or after meat, and the English leaving part of a dish for Lady Manners, 
were due, perhaps, to the belief that spirits enter at food-time through the mouth; and so the 
Roman Catholic practice of making the sign of the cross before eating and the Protestant rule 
of grace before meat, may be attributed to the same belief, 


Sneezing. -— The convulsion of sneezing is generally thought to be caused by a spirit, 
According to one belief it is caused by a spirit going out, and according to another belief by a 
spirit comingin. Among Kénkéin Hindus, when a man sneezes, it is customary to say shatam 





8 Op. cit, Book vii., Chap, 6. 
? Mrs. Romanoft’s Rites and Customs of the Greco-Russtan Church, p. 58. 


19 Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, p. 462. 11 Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 148. 

12 Op. cit. p. 151. 13 Jones’ Crowns, p. 291. 

if Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 168. 15 Ov. cit. p. 170. 

16 Op. cit. p. 276, 17 Op. cit. p. 186, 

18 Tnformationfrom Mr. P. B. Joshi. 19 Information from Mr, P. B. Joshi. 
20 Information from Mr. P, B, Joshi, 21 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XV. p. 388. 


22 Dubois, Vol. Lp, 249, 23 Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 130. 
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touch the ground with their forehcad.? Iu Madagascar, ey ehild peu — a es 2 a 
“ God bless you.” 8° In Flovida (1542), if the chiel suceaec, the Dee a a | - - a 
guard you ; may tho sun be with you; may the sun shinc on you, 7 | mee MAS t ae ao 
why sneezing from noon to midnight was good, but from aes Nf : 1 ie a i cv. 
St. Austen says thatthe ancients were wont to go to bed again if they Sneeze . ¥ e J on 
their shoe.23 Among the Romans and other Baropeans, when uu oi sneeze, | hed e as : ‘ lia 
of saying ‘‘God bless you,” or otherwise to wish him well.” Lo me inguiry WH y ty} 7 sy 
« God bless you” when any one sneezes, the British Apullo, Vol. IL. Shin lu os Londen, 1709), 
answers : — “ Violent sneczing was once an epidemical and mortal dintem per oul. heuer the 
eustom specified took its rise.” 9° In Langley’s abridginent of Polylere Virgil, fol, dG, it is auidh 
there was a terrible plague whereby many as they sneezed died suddenly, whereal it) grew litt 
a custom that they that were present when any man sneezed should say * Coen fis yaitt, 88 
The early Christian Church denonnced omens fyoin sneezing.” Ty Germany, Wo protesserv 
sneezes, the students ery good health.*8 


1s 


Yawning. — The general belicf about yawning is that a spirit jriups down the yas ner’ 
throat. So when a Hindu yawns, he snaps his finger and thuinh, apparently the venmimant of 
the elaborate old Parsi plan of driving onta spirit, and repeats God's uaine. dn South India, 
when a Bréhman yawns, to drive away demons and giants, he cracks lis fawers to the proht 
and left.3" The Persians applied yawning to spirit-pussession, und the Miselidins thonghe 
Satan leapt into the open mouth,*° 


The Hand. — Spirits were believed to enter the body by the hands. The Parsia believe thas 
znclean spirits enter through the nails.4! They think the drmdhs nasus, or spirit ol cormiption, 
passes from the corpse inte the nails, and so Parsi bearers always draw bags op Riaerle as loves 
over their hands.42 The Hindus attach mueh importance to the hand and furemrm. Lhe laid and 
forearm are in Gajarit and the Bombay Dakhan earved on safé stones — that is, stones moiscelin 
memory of a widow who has becn sacrificed, — and the forearm ofa woman who hay diel in 
child-bed is a most precious possession both to Hindn and to Mexican sereerers? In the 
Konkan, sometimes the medium takes hold of the little finger to see whether itis a jalh/n ov 
some other biz that has taken possession of # man, and among the Dalhan PAamosis when an 
exorcist is called, he squeezes the paticnt’s finger, The haud iso sien of blessing. Comyprire the 
Sati’s hand and the hand on the wedded Musalman’s back. The Pouna Cel} 
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strew sand on the spot where the dead breathed his last. They cover the spot with a basket, 
and next morning lift the basket. They trustto find the mark of a palm. The palm shows the 
dead is pleased, and from the palm virtue goes out over the whole family.44 The Poona Thikars, 
a wild tribe, on the fifth day after the birth of a child, dip a hand in red powder and water, and 
mark it on the wall iu the lying-in room, and worship the mark.4® When the Belgaum Bhoi 
or fisher agrees to break his family ties, to renounce the pleasures of the world, to obey the 
teacher or guru, and to follow him wherever he goes, the guru lays his hand on the Bhoi’s 
head and says:— ‘ Rise ; from this day you are my disciple.’’*6 The BijApdr Lingdyats at the 
festival called Nandi-kodu along with the Nandi’s Horn carfy a hand which they call Vyasantol, 
or the hand of Vyis the Puran writer.47 All Brahmans, while performing their sandhya or 
prayer, pass the thumb over the other fingers, and repeat a verse.#® In his evening prayera 
Brihman, after praying the goddess Giyatri to enter him, cracks his fingers ten times, and 
shuts all the openings into the body, so that Gayatri cannot get out.4® The origin of the special 
respect which is paid to the hand may be that the wrist contains the pulse, an important sign 
of life, or, according to the early view, one of the chief spirits which lodge in the body of man. 
Hindus generally feel the pulse and draw blood from the forearm. Among the Jews the right 
hand was an emblem of fellowship. Abraham says:— “ I have lifted my right hand.”5° In 
Egypt, hands and fingers were dedicated to the gods who healed the sick.5t1 Among the Ainos 
of Japan, when one who has been away comes back, his friends take his hands and rub them.®? 
Among the Niam-Niam of Africa there is a fashion of grasping right hands in such a way 
that the two middle fingers crackle53 The Romans usually joined right hands in sign of a 
bargain® ; so did the Parthians and Persians.55 The hand of justice was a part of the regalia 
ot the Holy Roman Empire.®6 Among the Roman Catholics, in the service of the Mass, after 
the priest has elevated the Host, he never disjoins lis fingers and thumbs, except when he is 
to take the Host, till after washing his fingers.5? The laying on of hands at a Roman 
Catholic Baptism implies possession by God,®* and in an adult Baptism the laying on of hands 
drives out the devil.®® In the solemn plighting of troth in the Roman Cathche marriage the 
bride and bridegroom join their right hands.6° In Middle-Age Hurope, the thunib was held 
sacred and worshipped as thumdbin polluiz.® Licking or biting thumbs was a sign of challenge, 
promise, or agreement among the English and Scotch. In a fit of convulsion or shortness of 
breath hold your left thumb with yourright hand.®? It may be suggested that the idea that spirits 
enter by the hands explains the old English practice of giving presents of gloves at marriages 
and at funerals. So Mr. Cornelius Bee was buried on the 4th of January, 1671, without 
sermon, without wine; only gloves and rosemary.64 ‘T'he custom of giving gloves at weddings 
was prevalent in England.6 Hntchinson, in his History of Northumberland, says :— 
“Children to avoid danger are taught to double the thumb within the hand, This was 
much practised whilst the terrors of witchcraft remained.” It was also the custom to fold 
the thumbs of dead persons within the hands to prevent the power of evil spirits over the 
deceased.£5 In some parts of England, it is believed that the clergyman’s touch, cures rheuma- 
tism,§? and in North-West England, a child’s right hand is not washed that it may gather 
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The Foot. — The foot is a great spirit-entry. Soin the Makabhérata, in the tale of 
Nala and Damayanti, it is stated that one day Nala washed his hands and lips with 
purifying water, but forgot to wash his feet, and so the evil spirit Kali entered his body.® 
Among the higher class Hindus of Bombay, when the bridegroom comes to the bride's house, 
the father-in-law washes his feet.70 No Hindu will take his meals without washing his hands 
and feet; and among the higher class Hindus, when a man goes to a house of mourning, or 
where a death has taken place, on his return home he does not enter his house until he has 
washed his hands and feet. If he enters the house without washing his feet it is considered 
nnlucky, and he is blamed by the eerly members of his house for coming in with dharala pai, 
or (spirit) laden feet.1 In Dhirwir, rheumatism is cured by a person who was born feet first, 
by rubbing the place that pains with his feet.72 Among the Liigiyats in the Bombay Karnitak, 
and among the Saivas aud Vaignavas in Bombay Kanara, the religious teacher or guru washes 
his feet in water, and the disciples drink the water, and are purified, — that is, are freed from 
evil spirits. Among the Dharwar Lifgiyats, when a child is born, a Lihgiyat priest is called, 
his feet are washed in water, and the water is called dhulpddodak, or feet-dust water. The water 
is rubbed over the bodies of those present, and a few drops of it are sprinkled on the walls to 
purify the house.” When a Dharwar Lingiyat dies, the chief priest Jays his right foot on the 
head of the body, and the mathapatt, or Lingdyat beadle, Jays flowers and red powder on the 
priest’s feet.“ When the dead is buried, the priest stands on the grave, a cocoanut is broken 
at his feet, flowers and red powder are laid on them, and the party return home”? Among the 
Jadars of Belgaum the Lihgayat priest lays his foot on the head of the deceased,’® In Kanara, 
the Sénvi gurv gives his followers water to drink in which his feet have been washed.7?7 Before 
the body of a Medar, or Kanara bamboo-worker, is carried to the burial ground, a Lingayat 
priest sets his right foot on the head of the corpse, The priest’s foot is worshipped by the relations 
of the dead, and washed, and the water is poured into the corpse’s mouth.’”® The Havig 
Brihmans of Kanara drink the water in which their guide has washed his feet.’? The Kanara 
Musalmins tie the great toes of the dead tightly together.80 In Kathidwar, men take an oath by 
putting the ‘hand on Siva’s foot.#! The Jogis of Kathiiway brand the right front toe before 
burial.62 Spirits enter by the foot-route, and so in Kiathiawa?, in their pregnancy ceremony, 
Rajput women walk on cloth.®? It isapparently to keep out spirits that, among the Mundas and 
Oraons of South-West Bengal, the bridegroom treads on the bride’s toe during the marriage 
ceremony,*4 the Gond bridegroom sets his foot on the bride’s foot,® and a chicken is killed, and 
the body laid under the girl’s foot.86 The Kur fathers-in-law wash the feet of the young 
couple.8? The Bhuyds of Bengal place the toes of a new king on their ears and head.®® In 
worshipping a Brahman woman in Bengal, women paint the edges of her feet.8® Stdrés in 
Bengal carry a cup filled with water, and ask Brahmans to put their toes in, and 
they drink the water. In magic the sorcerer orders the spirit in the name of the 
teacher’s feet.®! With the Hindus one of the first duties of hospitality is to give the 
guest paédya or water to wash his feet.°2 In the Fadima Purdna, the great king of Lilipa falls 
eu his face before an ascetic, washes his feet, drinks some of the water, and puts more on 
his head.93 The Parsi rule, that one should never walk barefoot,®4 is, perhaps, due to the 
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supposition that the foot is a spirit-entry. The great toe of Pyrrhus, the Persian king, cured 
spleen, and was kept ina temple. Among the Beni-Isri’tls the feet of the bride and 
bridegroom are washed by the girl’s sister at her house.®? Burmese women are careful 
to cover the feet while praying.” The Burmese king never walks when he is out of doors,® 
The emperor of Japan never touches ground with his feet out of doors. Before the 
revolution of 1868 the emperor of Japan used never to leave his palace or beseen. If he walked, 
az he rarely did, mats were laid to keep him from touching the earth.16? The Samoan bride 
and her party walk on path-way of cloth! The knees and ankle-joints of Motu children are 
often tied round with a piece of string or bark? Inethe Kougo country, when the chief 
drinks, his big toes are pulled The big toe is worshipped im Egba, in Africa In Hast 
Africa, the Wataitas believe that strangers passing through their fields with shoes on bring 
witchery on the crops.5 It seems to be a wide-spread belief that the stains of battle or any 
blocd-stains give the spirit of the dead an inlet through which he can enter and haunt the 
body of the person who killed them. Among the Basutos of South Adrica warriors returning 
from battle must wash to cleanse the blood-stains, or the shades of their victims will disturb 
their sleep.6 They wash in a stream and have holy water sprinkled over them from a cow’s 
tail.? So Hector cannot pray till he has washed off the blood, and ANneas may not touch the 
household gods till he has bathed in the running stream.? According to Pliny? a maiden’s toe 
cures a man in falling sickness, To cure fever rab the soles with blood.!® In an old-fashioned 
Russian adoption ceremony the adopting father puts his footon his adopted son’s neck.!l 
The Celts in West Europe (B. C, 200 to A, D. 600) used for coronations stones with feet carved 
on them.!2 Ina Roman Catholic Baptism the priest goes outside of the Church to meet the 
person, because he is still the slave of sin, and cannot be allowed iuto the House of God,8 
that is, because with him evil spirits would come in, At the coronation feast of Elizabeth, 
wife of Henry VIL., two lords sat at her feet under the table.14 


The Har. — The ear is a spirit-entry, and so perhaps the Hindus pierce the ears of 
their children, and putin gold or pearl ornaments to keep off spirits. It is deemed 
nnlucky not to bore the ear of an infant, and orthodox Brahmans consider it wrong and 
polluting to touch a child whose ears are not bored after they have bathed and before they have 
taken their morning meals.& Among several classes of Gosivis in Belgaum, ear-boring is one 
of the chief ceremonies.6 The Davris,a Marathispeaking class of drumming beggars in 
Belgaum, bore their children’s ears at twelve, and the teacher or guru puts in the holes a pair of 
light silver rings.’ Among the Belganm Mudliars even the poorest must wear an ornament in 
the ear.!@ Among the half Maritha Rajputs of Belgaum women bore ten holes in each ear in 
which they wear gold rings stuck with pearls? Among the Roman Catholics of Kénara, at 
Baptism, the priest touches a child’s nostrils and ears with spittle.?° Among the Dhruva 
Prabhus of Poona, when the boy reaches the bride’s house, her brother comes out and pinches 
his ears, aud in return is given a turban,?! and among the Konkni Kolis of Poona, when the 
bridegroom reaches the bride’s marriage porch he is met by her brother, who pinches the bride- 
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grooms ear.22 The ears of a dead Tuilang Brahman in Poona are stuffed with tulast (sweet 
basil) leaves.2 The initiation ceremony in many Hindu classes is called ear-cleansing or 
én phunkané. The priest breathessome words into the child’s ear, and the ear is clean, — that 
is, the evil spirits are driven ont of it, So among the Dakhan Mhirs, when a childis to be 
initiated, the guru takes it on his knee, breathes into both its ears, and mutters some mystic 
words into the right ear.24 When performing religious ceremonies, if a Brihman sneezes, or 
spits, he must touch his right ear. According to the rule of Sdstras after sneezing, spitting, 
blowing the nose, sleeping, dressing and crying, a man should touch his right ear before he 
sips water.25 This was probably tokeep spiritsfrom getting in by the ear. The Brihmans 
state the object was to remove impurity (that is, to scare evil spirits), the reason they assign 
being that water or the Ganges, the Védas, the sun, the moon and the air live in a Brahman’s 
right ear.26 When a Beni-Isra’il child is brought in after taking it out of doors for the first 
time it is Jaid on a sheet with seven or nine pinches of gram round it and two pieces of 
cocoa-kernel, Several children come up, take the babe by the ear, and say: — “ Come and eat 
rice-cakes,”’ and pick up some of the boiled gram, and as they run out, they are struck on the 
back by a knotted handkerchief.27 Among the Beni-Isri’tls, when the bridegroom after the wed- 
ding enters the girl’s house her brother squeezes his right ear.*8 Aaron’s right ear was marked 
with blood; so was his right thumb and his right great toe.2® Har-boring is an important 
ceremony in a Burman gitl's life.80 They put jewels, amber and glass ornaments in the ear.31 
The Polynesians bore the lobe of the ear to wear ornaments.22 The Papuans of North Guinea 
pierce the ear, and insert ornaments of tobacco rolled ina Pandan leaf.38 The men of the Arru 
Islands in the west of New Guinea drill fonr or five holes in their ears, and fill them with 
pieces of brass wire, and the women make many holes and draw through them copper or tin wire, 
and sometimes a sea plant which is also used as an armlet.34 Boring large holes in the ear is a 
great point of honour with the Philippine Islanders.35 The Nubian men wear one ear-ring of 
silver or copper in the right ear.36 The Wagogos of East Africa enlarge ear lobes to a 
monstrous extent, and put in rings?’ In England, a pig used to be cured of lameness by 
making a hole in its ear,%8 


The Nose, — Spirits enter through the nose, and so when a medium in the Kéfkin wishes 
to get his familiar spirit to enter his body he invariably smells a flower.39 Most Hindu women 
bore their left nostrils, and put gold and pearl rings in them. Sometimes, when a male 
infant dies soon after birth, or suffers from sickness, Hindu women make a vow toa goddess, 
that if their son lives, or does not suffer from sickness, they will bore his nose and put in 
a nose-ring.*0 The Madhava Brihman women of Dhérway bore their nostrils and wear one or 
other of the following ornaments, viz., mukhrai, a gem-studded gold nose-ring ; d6ulak, a gem- 
studded crescent worn in the central cartilage of the nose; mughaihi, a thick pin worn in the 
left nostril; and archandra, a gem-studded gold crescent worn in the right nostril.4! Dharwiir 
Rajput women wear a nose-ring about six inches in diameter, part of the ring passes 
through a hole in the left nostril, and part is lifted up and tied by a string to the hair above 
the forehead.“# Ata Baptism among the Kanara Roman Catholics the priest touches the child’s 
nostrils and ears with spittle, and then he orders the evil spirit to leave the child, and rubs 
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little oil at the middle of the collar bone and at the end of the spine.*? All Brahmans in their 
sandhya or daily prayer press their nose with their fingers and hold the breath. So in his daily 
prayer an ascetic holds his nostril with one hand, and puts the other on his head.44 The Hindus 
require that if a person kills insects he must repeat a verse and squeeze his nose.4° A man, who 
can draw breath from the lower part of the body and raise it to the head, can never sicken, ig 
free from hunger and death, and is above the gods.4¢ Among the Australians the nose is 
almost always bored, and along bone thrust through it.4”? Boring their nose is quite a ceremony 
with the aborigines of Central Australia, and once a year hundreds of them gather together in 
order to bore the noses of the younger men,“ The Papuans of New Guinea pierce the central 
cartilage of the nose and put in a piece of stick, bone, or hog’s tusk.4° 





5. Spirit Seasons. 


The months of the dekshindyan or southing sun, that is, the declining sun, are con- 
sidered unlucky by the Hindus. and during these months no thread-girding or marriage 
ceremonies are performed. The gates of heaven are closed, and Vishnii, the guardian deity, 
is believed to sleep for four months; consequently the influence of spirits is greater during 
the southing than during tne northing sun. Pitrupaksha, or the departed ancestor’s 
fortnight, when the spirits of all the dead come on earth, also falls in the dakshindyan or 
southing months, All Tuesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, new-moon and fall-moon days, and 
the nine days of the month of Ashvin (October-November), called the Navardtra or nine nights 
ave times on which spirits are specially numerous and aggressive. Other occasions on which 
spirits are likely to attack, are on great social events, as birth, thread-girding, marriage, 
coming of age, pregnancy and death; also during eating, meeting and bargaining, and in all 
times of prosperity. 

Eating. — Dinner is a spirit-time, and so all Brahmans before taking their meals sprinkle 
a circle of water round their dishes, put five pinches of food to the right of their dish, and sip 
water. The several rites observed before a Brahman caste feast is begun, seem to find their 
explanation in the belief that at the time of eating thereis special risk of spirit attacks, 
Round each dish lines of quartz or red powder are drawn, and incense sticks, fixed in small 
pieces of plantain, are kept burning. The host goes round to each guest, pours a spoonful 
of the holy water into his right hand, rubs his brow with sandal or saffron paste, and lays a 
basil leaf or a flower in his hand. Then, while the family priest repeats verses, the 
host sprinkles water on the guests and dishes, and taking a little water and sandal-paste in 
a ladle throws it on the ground, The family priest calls aloud the name of the family 
god, and the host and guests join in the shout ‘‘Har, Har, Mdhddev, Victory to 
Mihidev.” At the end of the dinner betelnuts and leaves, and copper or silver coins, are 
handed to the guests, scented oils and powders are rubbed on their arms, and garlands of 
flowers and nosegays are placed in their hands, <As the priest-guests leave, they throw 
grains of rice over the host's head. In Bombay, when a horse takes his food on a new-moon 
night, the horse-keeper lays a cloth over his withers. The Telugu Brahmans of Poona repeat 
the name of Govind before they begin dinner.50 The Poona Sénvis at the beginning 
of dinner shout out “ Har, Hur, Mahddev,’’ ond when half finished chant verses. Dakhan 
Mhirs never eat without first saying the word krishnérpan, or dedicated to the god Krishna. 
Among the Karnitak Kunbis one of the guru’s or teacher’s chief rules is that the disciples 
should not eat while a dead neighbour is unburied, or go on eating after the light is put out?! 
The Kulichari Hatgars, a class of Brihmanic hand-loom weavers in Belgaum, dine in silk or 
freshly washed cotton, offer some of the food to the gods, lay out some pinches, and make a circle 
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of water round the plate.®2 Karnitak Vaisyas take three sips of holy water, and make fresh 
sect marks before eating.53 In Bengal, no Brahman will’eat unless he weals his sacred thread, 
and no Vaigya without putting on a¢ulast necklace.* The Jenu Kurubars of Coorg pronounce 
Kal’s name over their food.55 The Paleyas, a wild Coorg class, call on thoir gods Galiga, 
Khorti, and Kalwiti when eating.®6 In Mecca, after dinner, rosewater is sprinkled on the beards 
of guests, and aloewood is burnt before them.*” The Persians say a prayer before eating, and 
observe inviolable silence during the repast.58 In China, besides pouring out wine, the feast 18 
begun by adrink; so also among the Persians.®® Dr. Livingstone says the Balondas of 
Sonth Africa returned to a thicket when porridge was cooked, and all stood up and clapped 
their hands. The Musalmans of Morocco begin their meals in God’s name, and end with 
a wash and thanks to God.6 The New Caledonian women never drink facing a medicine man 
(wizard), but always turn their back towards him.® That the Romans shared the experience 
that dinner was a spirit-time, is shewn by their crowning their heads with chaplets of bay and 
laurel, and fastening a rose over the table.®8 Burton®4 (1621 A. D.) notices two cases — one of 
a nun who ate a lettuce without saying grace or making the sign of the cross, and was instantly 
possessed; and another by eating an unhallowed pomegranate, The Greek and Roman offer- 
ings of meat and drink before or after meat, and the English leaving part of a dish for Lady 
Manners were due perhaps to the belief that spirits enter at food-time. So also the Roman 
Catholic practice of making the sign of the cross before eating, and the Protestant rule of 
grace before meat may be attributed to the same belief.® 


Times of Meeting and Bargain. — Spirits are likely to attack at the time of bargaining. 
So the Bombay Bauniis, at the time of making a bargain, conceal their hands under a cloth, 
and the Dakhan Chitpivan at a wedding closes the bargain with the musicians by giving each a 
betel-nut.6 Among the Chitpivans, when the betrothal ceremony is over, the fathers of the 
bride and bridegroom tie to the hems of each other’s garments five betel-nuis and five pieces of 
turmeric, and at a Chitpivan wedding, when the girl is formally given, the father of the girl 
pours over the hand of the boy a ladleful of water.’ Among the Karnitak Madhava Brihmans 
when the bride’s father finally agrees to give his daughter to the bridegroom, he ties turmeric 
roots, betel-nuts and rice into a corner of the bridegroom’s shoulder cloth.6® The Afghans 
swear to a contract over a stone.’ In making a covenant the Jews cut a beast in two, and 
make the parties pass between the parts.7? In Lancashire, when you buy cattle, you should 
always get back a little coin for luck.71 The Hindus repeat the names of their gods when they 
meet one another. Thus, the Gujarit Hindus say: “Jat Gépdl, or victory to Gépdl;” and 
the Dakhan Hindus say: “ Rim, Rém, or victory to Ram.” The original object of this may, 
perhaps, be to scare spirits. The Aborigines of the Andamans salute by lifting up their 


leg 
and slapping the thigh .@ g 


Auspicious Events. — On all occasions of joy and mirth, as birth, marriage, coming of 
age, and pregnancy, the influence of spirits is great, — that is, men are more likely to be 
attacked on such occasions than at other times. The fifth and sixth nights after a birth are 


held in dread by all Hindus.” Spirits are likely to attack at the time of a wedding : so among 
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the Ratnagiri Marathds at their wedding, when the lacky moment comes, the priest shonts 
“take care,” the guests clap hands, and when the people outside hear the clapping they fire 
guns. ‘The reason why they fire guns is to keep off Kal. Ifthey did not frighten Kal 
he would seize the bride and bridegroom, or their fathers and mothers. Whoever Kil seizes 
falls senseless or in a fit.* The MAngellas, Phudgis and Vidvals of Thand have a strong 
belief that at the lucky moment the bride and bridegroom or their parents are likely 10 be 
attacked by spirits, and especially among the Mangellas frequent cases occur in which the 
bridegroom or his father or mother get possessed, or fall in a fit just when the lucky moment 
comes.’5 To this day the Swedish bridegroom has a great fear of the trolls and spirits which 
inhabit Sweden, As an antidote he sews into his clothes strong smelling herbs, such as garlic, 
cloves, and rosemary, and the young women carry boughs of these, and deck themselves with 
loads of jewellery, gold bells and grelots as large as apples,76 Coming of age and pregnancy 
are also times at which spirits attack men. At her coming of age the Chitpivan girl is treated 
with special care. She is seated in a wooden frame with lamps on either side, is 
decorated with flowers and ornaments, and is feasted with rich dishes. A Chitpivan girl who 
is pregnant is not allowed to let her hair fall loose, or to go out of doors, or to sit under a 
tree, or to ride on a horse or an elephant.77 The Hottentots make their boys men at a feast, 
where oxen and sheep are slaughtered.”* Among the New Caledonians a girl’s first monthly 
sickness is much feared; when the first periodical sickness comes on, the girls are fed by their 
mothers or nearest female relations, and on no account will they touch their food with their 
own hands. They are at this time also careful not to touch their heads, and keep a small 
stick to scratch their heads with. They remain outside the lodge all the time they are in this 
siate, ina hut made for the purpose. During all this period they wear a skull-cap made of 
skin ; this is never taken off until their first monthly sickness ceases ; they also wear a strip of 
black paint, about one inch wide, across their eyes, and hang a fringe of shells and bones. 
Their reason for hanging fringes before their eyes is to hinder any bad medicine man harming 
them during this critical period.‘® In building or entering a new house or church there is a 
danger of spirits attacking the enterer; so the Hindus performa ceremony, called edstz 
shdnit or quieting of the spirit Vastu, before coming to live ina newly built house. The first, 
person who enters a new church in Germany becomes the property of the devil. So they send 
ina pig ora dog.8° 
Among Hindus, at the beginning of any work, Ganpati, the lord of the ganas ov troops is 
invoked, and some propitiatory rites are performed. All beginnings are special spirit-times. 
So Hindus take care to wear new clothes on a lucky day, aud when they wear a new cloth 
they apply a’ little red powder to its edges, and sometimes offer a few threads from the clothes 
to their family god.*!_ In Belgaum, whee a Chitpivan gets a new waist cloth before he puts it 
on he rubs turmeric and red powder on the corners. He then folds it, and lays it before the 
house gods, praying them to give him a better one next year. He finally lays it across a 
horse’s back before he puts it on. Dharwar Madhva Brihmans, especially the women, will 
not take a new robe as a present unless the giver marks it with red powder.83 In Scotland, 
when a child wears new clothes for the first time, other children or the elders of the honse pinch 
him, giving him what is called a tailor’s nip. “A nip for new, a bite for blue’ isa Durham 
rhyme for wearing new clothes. Originally, at the time of wearing a new coat, a glass of 
liquor was given, and if the wearer refused, a button was cut off, On the Scottish borders 
people never put on a new coat without putting money in the right pocket.% 
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New-moon and Full-moon days. — Spirits are believed to be more numerous and 
dangerous on new-moon and full-moon days than at other times. This beliefis general among 
Hindu physicians from their experience that men suffering from special diseases have a great 
fear that their sickness will increase on the days of new and full moon.2® Qn all new-moon 
days Brihmans offer water and sesamum seed to their ancestors ; and those who are very pious, 
called aynihotris or fire-sacrificers, kindle a sacred fire on all new-moon and fall-moon days.%7 
Dharwar Radders on all, except the December new-moon, offer fried cakes to the goddess 
Lakshamava, and throw cakes to the four quarters of heaven8S In Southern India, on all 
new-moon days, Brahmans offer sesamum seed and water to their dead father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather.s? On those new-moon and full-moon days on which an eclipse takes place 
the influence of spirits is said to be exceedingly high; on these days Hindus dip their house- 
hold gods in water that they may not be defiled, and lay sacred grass blades or basil leaves on 
their own clothes and food. ‘When the eclipse is over, all bathe, and change their sacred 
thread, and any cooked food that may be in the honse is thrown away. On eclipse-days many 
exorcists and wizards stand in water and repeat or study the mantras or incantations which 
give them power over spirits, aud all new candidates for the study of exorcism, sorcery or 
witcheraft are initiated on eclipse days.°9 The washermen of Mysore on the new-moon 
a shapeless stone, and occasionally feast in honour of deceased ancestors.®! Among the 
Musalmiins, on the new-moon which comes after the new year, the blood of a goat is 
sprinkled on the sides of their doors.®2 Fryer (p. 94) says (in 1673) on a new-moon night the 
Musalmiin widows of Sarat used to go to the grave to repeat a doleful dirge, and bestowed a 
sacramental wafer, and asked their prayers for the dead. No young Musalmian girl will go 
out either on a new-moon or on a Thursday evening.” 


The Musalmins of the Maldive Islands rejoice when they see the new moon, and offer 
him inceuse, and fire guns.*4 At the sight of the new moon the Hottentots crowd together, 
make merry all night, dance, jump, and sing.®> According to Pliny,** monkeys and marmosets 
are sad and heavy in the wane of the moon, but adore and joy at the new moon, testifying 
their delight by hopping and dancing. The Peruvians had a yearly water-sprinkling on the 
first day of the September moon.® 


Besides new-moon and full-moon days the other Hindu special spirit-days are Tuesdays, 
Saturdays and Sundays, the day on which the sun enters the sign of Capricorn, nine days in 
the month of Asvin (October-November), and the piiripaksha or ancestor’s fortnight in the 
month of Bhadrapada or September. MHindu children are not allowed to go out at noon or 
in the evening on a Tuesday, lest they may be attacked by spirits who go on circuit at that 
time. New year’s day and the days at the end of the year are also days on which spirits 
are numerous. So all Hindus in the Kénkin, on new year’s day, rub their bodies with oil 
and sesamum, bathe, and then eat sugar and nim leaves.®°® Among the Halvakki Vakkals 
of Kanara, on the (April) new year’s day or yugade, commemorative rites for all the spirits of 
the dead are performed.10 On the five extra days of the Persian year spirits come back to 
earth.! Among the Egyptians there were three unlucky or black days which were dangerous 
to man? .Among the Chinese the beginning and end of the year together form a great spirit 
season. On the last day of the year, which is the day of the (dead) head of the house, the 
Chinese burn incense before their family tablets, and before dawn go toa temple, burn incense, 
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and tuen visit friends and drink rice liquor. In the temple they make offerings of flesh, fowls 
and fruit, and make a troublesome noise with Chinese drams and fire-works. JJuminations 
begin on the first of the year, and on the thirteenth is a great feast of lanterns? On 
new-year’s day the Chinese remain awake to keep spirits from coming. In Scotland, the 
month of May is unlucky; soit was in Rome.® In Northumberland, the first man who came 
in after the old year was dead brought a shovel of coal or whisky.® In England, in 1450, the 
twenty-eighth of every month was held unlucky.’ In Saxon England, the last Monday of 
April, the beginning of August, and the first Monday of December were unlucky.? It is 
anlucky to marry on Friday according to Christian tradition because Christ was crucified ou 
Friday.2 The time of death is a great spirit-time. In Coorg it is believed that demon-spirits, 
called Kuli, carry off ancestral] spirits at the hour of death. lf people think that a demon has 
carried off an ancestor, they go to a medium who has power over the demon, and beg him to 
force the demon-spirit to let the ancestral ghost free. The people of the house sit round 
the medium, who throws a handful of rice on them, and the ancestral spirit lights on the back 
of one of them, who falls intoa swoon and is carried into the house. When the possessed 
person recovers, the spirit is supposed to have gained its right place in one of the family, I 
mourners come from a distance to redeem the soul of the dead, they do not fall in a swoon, bus 
the moment the spirit gets on the back of one of them all hurry home without looking back 
till the spirit and his carrier are safe in the family The belief’ that death makes the house 
unclean by turning it into an abode of bodiless spirits remains in England slightly Christianised. 
In Northumberland, the wrath of God rests on the death-visited house till the clergyman has 
come. Formerly the clergyman blessed a house aftera death..' Times of prosperity or 
triumph are special spirit-times, The Hindu on any accession of fortune must perform mind- 
rites or érdddhas to his ancestors1® Among the Hottentots the trinmphing warrior is met by 
girls who sing, the priest cuts marks on his chest, and he is given a new name. Among the 
Romans the triumphing hero was crowned with laurels, and close behind him Conscience in 
the form of a slave whispered ‘‘ thon too art mortal,’”!4 


(To be continued.) 





FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA, 
BY PANDIT 8. M, NATESA SASTRI, B.A., MLP.LS. 


No. 45.— Lhe Story of Késava. 
(A Variant of the Inexhaustible Bag. ) 


Ix the declining days of the Dviparayuga there lived, in @ certain village near the 
Kollimajai Mountains, a poor Bribman family, consisting of a husband and wife and half a 
dozen children. Most of the inhabitants of the village were more or less poor, and the poorest 
of all were the family jast mentioned. Almost every day the father would go out begging and 
return with enough rice for a thin gruel. The hungry children had their portions first, and 
whatever vemained was shared between the parents, None of these children was able to help 
the family in any way, as the eldest was a boy of only thirteen years of age. For what after 
all could a Brahman boy of thirteen do in the way of helping his family? For the caste rules 
at the end of the DvAparayaga were very strict. He could not dig nor bear a burden nor do 
any labour which could bring one or two fanams as wages. The only assistance he could 


a re a eee as We ere ome sie 
3 Goreri in Churchill, Vol. IV. pp. 337-389, * Gray’s China, Vol. I. p. 252. 
5 Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 34. 8 Op. cit. p. 73. 
7 Jones’ Crowns, p. 308, 3 Op. cit. p. 304. 
® Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 88; Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p, 241. 1° Rice’s Mysore, Vol. III. p. 261. 
1% Henderson’s Lolk-Lore, p. 68. 12 Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Hssays, Vol. I. p. 204. 


13 Hahn’s Tsunt Goaim, p. 23. 1@ From MS notes. 
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vender was to accompany his father with a begging bowl, and this he sometimes did. Thus the 
family had very hard days to struggle with, and at last the pangs of hunger had become so 
creat that the mistress of the family took her lord apart one day and spoke to him thus 
with her eyes swimming in tears : — 





“© Kasava, how long are we to endure this misery? Day after day and month after 
month, I have been most anxiously looking forward for a mitigation of our sufferings. But 
the great God has not yet been pleased. Surely we must have been the greatest of simners 
in our previous births, and we must now try cur best to alleviate our hardships by some 
penance. I will try my best to collect whatever may come in the shape of alms and maintain 
the children while my lord should go te some unfreguented spot in a remote jangle in 
the Kéllimajlai mountains and there propitiate the deity in such a way that our poverty 


will be removed from us in this birth, We must live above want for at least a few days 
before we die.” 


“ Agreed,’ said Kégava, and on that very day he started for the Kéllimalai mountains. 
He chose an unfrequented spot. Tigers and bears were howling round about him, but he did 
uot consider them more dangerous than hunger. He sat down, motionless as the stump of 
atree, with closed eyes. Birds warbled sweet notes round about him and beasts of prey 
howled, but he heeded nothing. His whole attention was in the contemplation of God. For 
months he remained in the same posture. His eyes once closed were never opened. He 
vecame absorbed in contemplation, and whether he suffered from hunger or thirst he never 
knew. Creepers spronted up round about him, and encircled his neck, and birds built 
their nests on his hair. Thus passed ten months. 


On the first day of the eleventh month a certain person in the garb of a mendicant stood 
before Kéfava and asked him to open his eyes. KéSava obeyed and saw a most holy person 
standing in the shape of a sanyAsin before him. He felt himself to be in the same stute of 
health as when he had sat down for penance, but he knew not how long ago. The mendicant 
ordered Kééava to relate his story. ‘My lord,” said Késava, “Iam a panper with half 
a dozen children. They are all dying of hunger. Give me enough to feed them on and to 
live above want, That is all my prayer.” 


“Undoubtedly, your request will be granted,” said the great God, for it was no other 
than the Almighty himself who had come down in the shape of a sanydsin. Having thus 
spoken, he placed on KéSava’s head a bag ofrice and ordered himtogo home. He then 
disappeared. Ké€sava was greatly pleased at the dawn of divine favour on him, and, though 
weak, he had strength enough for the journey. He was very intelligent, and understood at 
once that the sanydsim before him was the great God himself, 


So Kégava returned home with joy and reached his house at evening. He called aloud 
‘to his wife by name, and asked her to help him ia taking the bag down from his head. She 
did so, but when he lifted up his head there was another rice-bag on it! That too was soon 
brought down, And as soon as it was taken down, thereappeared a third bag. A fourth, fifth, 
sixth, bag appeared in succession, and were taken down, and then the matter grew hopeless. 
Bags began to appear ad infinitum, and poor Kéfava had no time to be relieved of his burden 
or to go in to refresh himself. He was thoroughly exhausted, and asked his wife to go in and 
giy2 him something to eat, while he remained outside with his burden. 


Of course, there was no rice at home, but his wife took a small quantity from one of the 
bags, and ground it into flour in a hand-mill. She collected the flour, but, though the whole 
quantity was collected into a small heap, more still kept lying round the mill! She now 
divined the secret and cooked what she had already collected into a cake in all haste, and 
returned to her lord with it and a little water to drink. 


Késava was standing with both his hands uplifted holding up the bag. So his wife broke 
& portion of the cake and thrust the bit into his month. She also gave him a spoonful of 
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water to help him to chew it. Wath all the difficulty of a heavy burden on his head Késava 
managed to chew the bit of cake aud thus swallowed his first nourishment for ten months, As 
soon as the firsé mouthful was gulped down, what was his wonder to feel a similar bit of cake 
still in his mouth. He showed it to his wife and she at once became alarmed. She gave him, 
however, another spoonful of water. Soon the second bit also was chewed and swallowed 
down. But agvain a similar bit appeared. His suspicions were now confirmed. Without end 
bit after bit of the same size as the first appeared in his mouth. He became exhausted after 
swallowing a dozen and fell down dead on the ground with the bag still sticking to his head, 
like a tree cut at the root. 


The sorrow of the poor wife can be better imagined than described. The hundred bags of 
rice already lowered down from KéSava’s head were lying in piles. She had given him only a 
bit of a single cake, and that had multiplied itself into a dozen and killed her lord, There he 
was lying — a corpse with the horrible bag still sticking to his head. 


The villagers had of course assembled and seen everything that had transpired. To a 
certain extent they understood it and looked upon the death of Késava os a great calamity. 
But the dead body had to be cremated. So they made arrangements and prepared a bier of 
green leaves, and set on it the body which had the bag still stickmg to its head, Four stout 
men bore it to the cremation ground. The funeral pile was ready and the burden was set down. 
But there was at once a similar burden on their shoulders. They threw it down and again a 
similar burden appeared. They were bewildered and soon there were one hundred dead bodies 
of KéSava lying oa the ground, and still there appeared to be no hope at all of the matter 
coming to an end. They cursed themselves for having thus got themselves involved in 
KéSava’s affairs. The whole village was horror-struck. 


It was at this moment that a sanaysin suddenly made his appearance on the cremation 
eround. He approached the astonished villagers, and enquired of them the cause of their 
misery, and they related the whole story. 


“Very well, my friends! Can you point outthe original body of Késava which you 
brought here from his house ?” said the mendicant. 


The villagers tried their best, but could not Succeed, for one body was so Hke the other. 
They pleaded their inability. The mendicant then poured a pot full of water on all the dead 
bodies, when they all disappeared, and the original KéSava rose up with the bag still on his 
head. The astonished villagers now regarded the mendicant as a God sent to help them, if not 
the very God himself, and followed him with Késava and his bag to Késava's house. There 
they found Kééava’s wife just recovering from her swoon, and on hearing the story of her 
lord’s return, she fell down on the feet of the mendicant and begged of him to grant her her 
lord without the bag on his head. 


«shall do more than that for you, madam !’ said the sandysin. He threw a handful of 
water on KéSava’s head, and the bag dropped down. 

The mendicant next demanded the original bag that was brought from the Kodllimalat 
mountains to be pointed out to him. Here, too, there was the same inability and failure. Soe 
the mendicant poured a vessel full of water on all the bags, and they all disappeared, leaving 
only one behind, which was the original bag. 

“Tet this single bag be emptied in your granary, and the contents of your granary will 
never decrease. The quantity that you take out will at once be replenished then and there, 
and thus you will live above want.” 

Saying thus the sanydsin vanished, and the whole village understood that it was all the 

work of God. ‘They praised Kégava for his devotion and good luck, and ever after Keésava nee 
a happy man with his wife and children, and beyond want. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BURNING IN EFFIGY. 

LATELY three convicts in Port Blair from 
Northern India had a dispute with a fourth, and 
were caught trying to wreak vengeance on him as 
follows :— 

They madea figure of straw, to which they 
gave his name, and abused and beat it with 
shoes. Finally, they took it to a latrine where 
they made water on it, and were about to burn 1t, 
when the authorities came upon the scene and 


arniuy interfered. 
cae R. C. TEMPLE. 


ear CP 


A NOTION AS TO THE PLAGUE IN BOMBAY. 


Tis is what I recently heard from the mouth 
of an old woman from Bandra, a village some ten 
miles from Bombay. ; 

‘It is believed that disease says it will go in 
advance, but so also say the wind and the rain. 
And thus a constant struggle between the three 
has always gone on. At length it happened that 
disease got the better of the other two, and it 
(to wit: the plague) came in advance, and played 
sad havoc throughout the Bombay Presidency. 
This dive disease had been hardly got rid of, when 
another followed, namely, cholera, which also 
carried away people by hundreds, The conflict 
now only remained between the wind and the 
rain, both of which wanted to be in advance of 
the other, The monsoons began early, but as 
quickly as clonds gathered and it was about to rain, 
the windcame howling and pressed the clouds 
onwards, so that the falling of the rain was 
checked : at least it did not fall in such quanti- 
ties as it otherwise would have fallen. At times 
the rain prevailed over the wind, in which case 


there was a good downpour, with good results to 
man and beast.” 


Gro. F. D’Penwa. 


ee Rane Re Tran Sa 
CORRUPTION OF CHRISTIAN NAMUS, 

THERE is a Christian prisoner at Port Blair 
returned as “ Venkatasawmy alias Chowtean, son 
of Samuel.” Chowtean stands for Séwatian = 
Sebastian. The ch in Chowtean arises from the 
well known difficulty that Dravidians have in 
distinguishing between eh and s. 


R. C. Tempry. 


NOTES ON SOUTHERN INDIA. 


THE purpose of Herr Schmidt’s visit to th 


e 
Madras Presidency seems to have been to obtain 


anthropological meastrements of the wilder hill 
tribes still found there, and, generally speaking, 
to study the characteristics of the different raceg 
and classes of people that inhabit the South of 


India. The measurements are probably reserved 
for an anthropological journal, but he gives a 
good many interesting facts about the uncivilised 
hill peoples. 


In some instances he could note a gradualame- 
lioration of condition and a slight vise in the scale 
of civilisation compared with a century or so ago: 
For instance. the Kamkars of the Tinnevelly 
District no longer abandon a whole village when 
a death takes place and form a new scttlement at 
a distance from the old one; nor do they build 
their straw huts in trees to be out of the reach of 
tigers and wild elephants, as they did at a very 
recent date. Like many other degraded races, 
their muscular system is weak, and, curiously 
enough, for a jungle people, they seem to be very 
poor shots with a bow and arrow.! Almost their 
only industry is basket making, at which they 
are proficient. Other necessaries, such ag knives, 
arrow-heads, pottery, and woven stuffs are obtain- 
ed from Muhammadun pedlars. 

At Cochin on the west coast, the Black J ews 
are so despised by their white co-religionists that 
regular murriages never take place between them. 
Yet concubinage between white males and black 
Jewesses is far from uncommon, with the result 
that every gradation of colour from lightest to 
the darkest is to be found among the Hebrew 
population. 


The Malsers of the Anamala Hills —a short, 
slight-built, brown, forest people — are not, as we 
might imagine, hunters, but live on roots, chance 
Carcases, and fish, which they catch in their 
hands, as they have ‘no nets. They always 
marry within the village. About a hundred years 
ago they used to burn their dead, but now this is 
only done with old people, and the young are 
baried with the head to the south. 


When a Badaga of the Eastern Nigiri Hills 
is on the point of death, a small piece of money 
is placed in the dying man’s mouth. He ought 
to swallow it if possible; but if too weak to do so, 
it is wrapped up ina piece of cloth and tied te 
his arm. When dead hig body is laid on apile of 
wood with his ornaments and implements. Next 
morning a dance, lasting till midday, is perform- 
ed by men in front of the yile; the sins of the 
deceased are then transferred to a ealf and the 
pyre isignited. On the following day the ashes 
are thrown into a stream, and the larger bones 
are covered with large stones. 


Guo. F. D’Penwa. 
Sg 

1 [This is a characteristic also of all the Andamaneze 
Tribes. — Ep.] 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 
BY R. C. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p. 153.) 
C.— Manipuri. 
HE connection between Manipir and Burma is of old standing, and many groups of 
Manipdri families are to be found established all over Upper Burma. It is on this account 
that I have made such enquiries as I could into the interesting, if complicated, ponderary, 
pecuniary and accompt notions of the inhabitants of the Mauaipir State ; an enquiry which is 
also otherwise of interest, as the conditious therein described are rapidly passing away and will 
probably have disappeared by the time the present youthfnl mediatised ruler of the State 
reaches his majority and is emancipated from the leading-strings of his British superintendents. 
And if, as I think, the Manipir money system explains the divisions of Akbar’s juliilas,!4+ the 
enquiry becomes of general importance, 
My sources of original information as to this language are more limited than one wonld 
wish, and consist of: — 
(1) Manipuri Grammar, Vocabulary and Phrase-bouk, Primrose, official publication, 
1888. 
(2) Statistical Account of the Native State of Manipur, Brown, official publication, 
1873, 
(3) An educated Manipiri. 
(4) Various Pénnis and Kabts of Mandalay.!® 
The Maniptri Language can, however, hardly be said to have been more than superfi- 
cially studied by any writer whose work I have seen, and so I have felt myself to be at liberty 
to represent the words thereof in the forms that they appeared to assume to me, irrespective of 
the statements of others. 





ete ae 


1# As described in the Ain Akbari and explained in the previous Section of this Chapter, 

18 The Census Report, Burina, Vol. I. p. 150, calls the Pénniis Maniptri Brahmans, following the usual notion on 
the subject in Burma, and the Kabés captives deported by Shinbytiyin in 1764 A. D.: the Ponnis being immigrants 
of an earlier date. However this may be, it so happened that I saw a good deal of both Ponnds (Skr., not aucient, 
punya, Pali, puiia, pure) and Kabés while in Mandalay ia 1887-89, and toa certain extent won their confidence, 
visiling their temples, and being admitted to their ceremonies, which are so much to them and were then, at any 
rate, so carefully hidden from the outer world. I should say, from what I then saw and heard, that the Maniptiris 
in Burma are divided into Péunis, or higher caste Manipdris, and Kabes, or lower caste or “ no caste’? W aniptirl- 
I know that the Pinnds are not by any means all Brahmans, nor do they at all claim to be of that caste, The majo 
rity are among themselves called Satrts (Chhatris, i. ¢., Kshatriyas), and there are other caste distinctions among 

“them. In Maniptr itself the usual caste distinctions are recognised. The Kabé weavers, much Burmanised, of 
Eastern Mindalay, also recognised differences in caste status amongst themselves, and, beyond their common origin 
of habitation, had but little connection with the proud and exclusive Pinndis, Mr. Hales remarks in the Censuy 
Report that the reported difference in dialect between Pénni and. Kape is more fanciful than real, and is due to the 
greater Burmanisation of the one class over the other. In thisI think he is right. I have MS, accounts of the 
Manipivi ceremonies given me by the people, written in the Bengali character, aud they are practically the same for 
both classes. But Mr. Ealesseems to think that the Burmanisation has been greatest among the Ponnis. My erpe- 
rience was just the other way. The Pénna, I found, stuck to his race and langnage: was proud and exclusive ang 
kept his blood pure, The Kab é, on the other hand, was free in his marriage relations and anxious to be absorbed 
into the prevailing Burmese population: many, to my Enowledge, professing Buddhism, as opposed to theirowa 
ancestral modified Hinduism, with that object. 

The Burmese word PénnA is generally translated Brdhman, and is perhaps usually understood in that sense 
vaguely by the Burman population, In Stevenson's Burmese Dictionary we have Pounéma, Pouné and Pinnéma, 
translated quaintly “a Brahmivess.”” But Ido notthink that outside of Burma the counterparts of the word have 
ever signified a Brahman. It has meant “ pure, holy, righteous, a performer of the enjcined ceremonies,’”’ and was 
no doubt applied in Burma of oldto the soothsayers and performers of ceremonies, who were real or supposititious 
Brahmans, — probably the latter. 

The very interesting term Kapé, Cassay in many old books, requires an essay to itself for elucidation. 
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As to the peculiarities appearing in my pages: the palatals ch, j, sh, 8, ts, : | ye = we 
clearly distinguished by Native speakers. . g. the Bs man ve say Saurjit, € laarjit 
aud Chaurzit indiscriminately. So also will he say sél, shél and Ba, the s being distinctly 
prlatal; senddbd and shendiba; ts and jip. piamaly. ne liquids Z l, hee n are 
not easily distinguishable : e. g., lépaé and ripé equal . ee L ene seach mixed up in 
pronunciation in the manner not at all uncommon in India and Further India. I have not 
noticed that any one has remarked the existence otf ae in Mapa but that : does exist a, 
an irregular form I have little doubt. 2. g., senwlabid = sél +. ae : Bena? = sél a mart, ne 
simaé = sd + amd, but on the other hand we have sanz and savbtiin a si + ant ee sai +. ahiim. 
And many of the puzzling and unexplained inflectional forms given in the long list of sentences 
in Primrose’s Grammar seem to me to be only explicable on the assumption that sanihi exists 


in the language.14 


With these preliminary remarks I will plunge into the very troubled waters of Maniputri 
a,ccount-keeping. 


In Manipir itself there is only one recognised indigenous coin or form of currency, 
known as sél!’ to Europeans andas makhéi to the Natives, which is a very small rudedisk 
of bell-motal, i. ¢.,a mixture of brass and tin,!® usually roughly stamped with the word gi, 
Tt will, in the explanations following, be called by its established Huropean name. 


I have already shown (ante, Vol. XXVI, p. 290) how the method of calculating the s4l 
is based on the assumption that 400 sél1 = 5,000 cowries = 1 rupee, about 5,000 cowries 
to the rupee being of old the ratio of acconnt exchange in these parts. The interesting point 
for the present purpose is to trace out how it came about that 400 sé/ were made to equal a 
rupee and to represent 5,000 cowries. 


The standard scale for reckoning cowries is as follows (Prinsep, Useful Tudles, 
p. 2):— 
4 cowries (kauris) are 1 ganda 
20 gandis », Ll pan 
5 pan » 1 ani (anna) 


Ser TELS 


400 cowries to the anna 


it will have already been seen that Akbar adopted 400 dams as the final division of his 
upper standard money of account, the gold jalala, which corresponded in weight to his 
upper standard Troy weight, the tdla. It will also have been seen, that the Ne palese 
a as ee ts 
16 Sandhi seems to be heard and seen sometimes in the larger numerals, @. 4., 

20 is kul, ascore: then 

80 is kunthrd = kul + Livd =a score and ten. 

40 is niphu, 4. e., 2 score : 

60 is himphu, i. e.,8 score: then 

70 is hamphudr i (spalt himphwtard), o. e., 3 score and ten; 

80 is mariphu, t. e., 4 score: then 

90 is mariphutard, ¢. ¢., 4 score and ten, 

The philology of Maniptirl is no doubt interesting. H.g., there is a clear connection with m 
Naga words aud with Burmese. It has, for instance, the Burmese accent 8 , and «g/d, fish, is spelt in precisely the 
sime way in both tongues. I also found archaisms in it, now lost in Burmese; e g., the Bur.nese, p%2j7,a monk, 
the poonsy (hard g) and ponjy, ponjee, of the Anglo-Indian, is spelt b'unskriz, and is ia Maniptrt pronounced 
pongrt. I knew one offizial, who, seeing the word spelt phunyyi officially, always evlled it fungy: was in fun, 
g hard, Just as the engmeers on the Myit-ngé Bridge, a large work, always called it Mingy ; NY as In sig, 

7 So written, but the pronunciation is much nearer sal (s palatal). 

18 The real moaning of the term séJ is bell- metal. Primrose, Grammar, p. 49, gives a phrase 

kori-gA kénnganu- gd yanna-raga sé] ol-12 
brass-out-of  tin-ont-of made-about-to-be —bell-metal 
Bell-metal (sél) is composed of brass and tin, 
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have adopted the scale of 400 dams to their upper standard money of account, the takké, 
which is the rupee and which weighs a ¢éla. 


Now it can be shown that there is no doubt abont the origin of the Maniptri scale 
of 400 sél to the rupee of account being directly due to the system of reckoning 


400 cowries to the anna, and the sélof Maniptr being the dim of Akbar’s time and 
of modern Népal. 


In the first place the sél are reckoned for account purposes by fours, that is, by 
the equivalents of gandds,!® in precisely the same way as are cowries. The only difference is 
that one s§l = 125 cowries, and therefore 


4 sél are 50 cowries 
8. a5 100 ‘ 
ee 150 - 
80 , ; 21,000 ‘i 
400 ,, 5, 5,000 a 


Now four sé are known by the name of “ fifty,” and multiples of four sélup to 400 sél aro 
known by name as multiples of 50; thus, the name for 8 sélis simply ‘‘one hundred:” for 
12 sé! ‘‘one hundred and fifty :” for 80 sé/ ‘one thousand.’ A rupee, 7. ¢., 400 sél, is in 
reckoning known as ‘‘five thousand,” This system of naming is not used for the intermediate 
denominations; ¢. e., 2 sé] are not called ‘‘ twenty-five ;” nor are 8 sél called “373:” nor are 6 sé! 
called “75.” Such denominations have a system of terminology resting on altogether a 
different basis. It is therefore clear that the s61 are counted by fours, each four being in 
accounts equal to 50 cowries and called by that name. 


The actual nomenclature is as follows: — 














Serial Nes. of No. of sél. | Name. Sense of name. 
SY 
1 4, | yangkhai®® and yangkhai-ama”! dai 50 
2 8 | sma .,, ee ee " 100 
3 12 sim yangkhai... 0 ue oes | 150 
4 16 sani?  .., bas ea sa be 200 
9 20 sani yangkhai ... bets =a ses 250 
6 24 sahim ... igs ve ae ve | 330 
7 28 sahiim yaugkhai 4g was os " $50 
8 32 simari ... ne ae de 4.00 
9 30 samari yangkhai see ese sa 450 








18 To reckon by gand‘s is to reckon by fours. Beames’ Ed. of Elliot’s Glossary, Vol. II. p. 815: Grierson, 
Bihar Peasant Life, p. 480: Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 220. 

20 In the vernacular enumeration given by Primrose, Gramma, p. 30, all these terms are preceded by the word 
etl: e.g., sél ydngkhai, sél chdma: but I did not gather that this is really the custom, except when it is necessary 
to prevent obvious ambiguity, 

21 Tit., one yangkhai. 22 §a, sd, cha, chi is the prefix for 100: cf, Malay sa. 

23 Called by Primrose chasi in Roman characters, but chali in Bengali characters: p. 30. 
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: Sense of name, 











sehen = No, of s@l, | Name. 
10 40 simanga,.. re eas see as | 500 
ii 44 simanga yingkhai —..,. ve ; : 550 
m2 4g sliarmk eae 800 
18 52 sitaruk ying khai Sis es es | 650 
14 | 56 sitarés ... uae oe ae ‘ 700 
15 | 60 satarét yangkhai ea sais | 750 
16 B4 sinipo = awe ae «800 
17 | 68 sinipin yangekhai ie ails ur 850 
18 72 simapan,.. sae she dies : 900 
1g | 76 samapan yangkhai a me | 950 
20 : 80 lishing®5 and lishing-ama — 1,000 
40 160 lishing-ani can siete ae bul 2,000 
60 240 lishing-ahim .., — wed = 3,000 
80 320 lishing-mari ... baie ae bes 4,000 
100 400 lishing-mangf’6.,, wee ae nes 3,000 


mam ane nnn meme AAR aaa enema neem emanate mmmenmmaemnan nana 


The following comparison can now be made to clinch the argument as to how the seule of 
sél took its particular form : — 


ee Tt NCTA ICT ETN ECCT ATO TERT of USIEINDY atnyshan etter enrre meat, 











Reckoning by cowriss. Reckoning by sél. 
4 kauris are 1 ganda 4 sél are 1 yingkhai 
20 gandi ,, 1 pan 20 yangkhai ,, 1 lishing 
5 pan » J ana & lishing », 1 ltipar? 
aera manne 











As I have already pointed ont (ante, Vol. XXVI, p, 290), when the revenue of Silhet was 
paid in cowries, about 5,000 cowries were reckoned to the rupee. The actnal reckoning in 
accounts was 5,120 cowries to the rupee. This came about by the use of another popular 
scale, In the Lildvati, as has been explained in the previous Section, 

20 cowries are J kaki 
4 kakini , 1 pana 
16 pana » 1 dramma 


Pap RT 


1,280 


German Sey 


seamen tata 
a leaaniemnanaednnb nadernet aeteteenes teehee tae nan aneeel 





2% Chénipdl in the Bengali characters: Primrose, p. 30, 

5 Spelt lising and so transcribed by Primrose, p.30. % These terms mean really 1, 2, 8, 4 and & lishing. 

21 “Written ripé. This is the recognised term for a rnpee in Manipfir: vide Primrose, Grammar, pasein, 
It must not be understood that a Maniptirf would so express his scale if questioned, 
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This scale is preserved in modern times thus :22— 
4 cowries are 1 ganda 
20 ganda » i pan 
16 pan >»  kahdwan 


harem waiters 


1,280 





Now both the kahdwan and the dramma of the Lildvati are quarter tdlas, 7. ¢., they are the 
equivalents in cowries to the quarter rupee, and therefore by this scale the rupee would be 
equal to 1,280 * 4 = 5,120 cowries. 


Both Eliot and Beames®® have long ago explained that the garda of account and the gandé 
of practice have never coincided ; nor, as a matter of fact have any other account and bullion 
Aeneminations nominally the equivatents of each other. It is so with the sé]. él, in practice 
as coins, have had no fixed exchange with rupees, but the exchange has varied with the 
quantities of silver coin in the market from time to time. Thus in 1873 Dr. Brown, Manipur, 
np. 89, tells as that sél ran 428 to the rupee,® the usaal variation lying between 420 and 450 te 
the rupee. The nomenciature of the intermediate dencminations of the quartettes of 
881 also shows that at one time, — ié is noé so now, as will be explained later on, — there must 
have been the same divergence between practice and account as regards sél as there is as 
regards gandds of cowries. That is, the sé/ of account was one half the coined sél, a fact which 
affecis the mode of enumeration throughout, thus: — In account “ one sél”’ is called mukhdio 
amd! ie, “a half’: “two ssl” are called sélaind, t. @., “sél one”: “three sél” are called 
sélant makhdéé, 4. ¢., sél one and a half,” and so on through all the minor denominations of 
each quartette, The full scale of enumeration is a combination of the names of the quarteties 
of fifties and of the just explained habit of counting the sél of account as half the coined 
sé], thus: — 

Method of Enumerating Séi. 








—_ 








English, Manipur. | Sense of the Maniptri. 
1 s@l ... ..| moakhdi-ami®  .,. wus Me | 1 half 
2 ey xée ...| sélama®3 and phaigak-amé*# + 1 sé] and 1 phaigak 
DB 4g. aes ...| stlama makhai ... bose Ss | 1 s€l and a half 
4, 99 ous eae yingkhat *¢e eee ese recs fifty 
Oy. age ee ; yingkhai makhaa as és | fifty and a half 
GC ss save ...| selahaim ... ie ee - | 3 sél 
i. dy.. oak .... s@lahfim makhai ... bau | 8 sé] and a halt 





2 Beames’ Ed, of Elliot’s Glossary, Vol. TL. p. 515. 28 Op, cit. Vol. IT. p. 316, 

% That is. the British rupee. Brown says that Burmese (peacock) rupees werealso current, but Iwas assured 
that it was considered aswindle topass Burmese rupees in Manipir. ; 

81 Makhai sel, according to Primrose, p. 30 n., but this expression would be, I gather, meorrect. 

22 Also simply makhdi, Tf it be necessary to prefix s¢l to makhdi for the sake of clearness, the term becomer 


eenmakhai. : ; 
33 ‘The words sclamé, slahtm, and senmangé (sél + mangu) are treated as one word, %, €., as separate terms m 


the language, ; 
% Also simply phaigak, Kak is a term for the quarter ganda of India, = one in the scale of quarteties, whenae 


possibly phaigak. Beames’ Ed, of Elliot, Glossary, Vol. IL p. 316. 
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English, Maziptir®: Semse of the Maniptri,. 
aie aes 

8 sel . .. | sima ves ade ies | 100 
: oes oa : sim&inakhat  ... aes ...| 200 and a halt 
TO gst cow" ou senmangy .- Be age ‘ie 5 sél 
Eloy wes ss : senmangda makhar aes 5 sél and a habf 
Te gs See was sim’ yingkhat ... ae ww) 150 
Woy ae vet shméyfngkhai makbai .. ...) 150 and a half 
4 yy oe _..| sani sendaba wee se ...| 200 less a sél 
15 ogy awe wf sant malkshAi-tibz... _ ...| 200 Iess a half 
AG: =. 0% .-{ sani ae ek cies | 200 
V7 gy ees | sani makhii see ses | 200 and a half 
FB yy. ke w.| Sani phaigak  ... we = ees] «= 200 and a phaigals 
BO: es wes ...| sani-phaigak makhii ... | 200 and a phaignk and a half 
20) sy ‘ase | saniyingkhar ... es w| 200 


250 and a half 


sani-yAngkhai makhai ... 





Oo. as ate .. | sahtim sendiba .., ue 800 Tess a sél 

Oe 5s wed ..| sahtin makhai-taba ... 300 less a half 
ny 1: 300 

25 yy ses .( salitimy makhii ... we 300 and a half 

26. gu aie ...| sahtim phaigak ... Sei $00 and « phaigak 





sq enemrescemanennemieneoemtemnstnemnprncinimstan iat iatb a an ASE ALINE TOON TOE TTT I TE a CTT PI, 
And so on up to 32, 40, 48, 56, 64, 72, and 8) sél, each oetave, or double quartette, following 
the system of nomenclature seen in the octave 10-24, 


Aceording to this method of reckoning, the coined parts of the British rupee in silver 
would show in accounts as follows: — 


The Rupes in Maniptiri Accounts. 








Perr oieeniestamemimesessadeni dante rn A a TT 


English. Value in él, Maniptef. | Sense. 
Rupee... bad wf 400 sél ...| Hshing manga .., - 5,000 
8-anna piece “ | 20 sél ...| lishing ani simangé | 2,600 
_ 4-anna piece see ee] 200 sél .».| lishing ama sani yingkhai ¥,250 
2-anna piece “ws | 60 sél | sataruk phaigak®, ,, ww =60 and a phai- 
gals 


8 Also sitaruk s*lamd. 


66 The phaigak being 25 cowries, the expression = 625. Its form arises out of the scale j y : 
5) oft == 12 quartettcs, i. ¢., 48 * 2 (phaigad) sél, scale just given, by which 
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And in fact these coins do so show in accounts. 


Té will be readily understood that snch a system of reckoning and such a complicated 
nomenclature could survive into everyday use in practical life among an essentially uneducated 
people, only if the real meaning of the terms used be not present in the minds of those 
who use them. Thisis the actual fact, and the above enquiry is therefore only useful for 
the purpose of grasping the meaning and origin of the phenomena of the system. 


To the Maniptri, when reckoning money and setting down accounts the terms for his 
colnage present themselves to his mind meraly as abstract words for enumerating it in 
the quaternary scale: thus : — 


1 sé] is simply a makhii 
2 sél are simply a phaigak or sélama 
4 sél are simply a yAngkhai 

This can be shown to be the case by the use of the terms 
makhadi-ama for I sél, Uit., 1 makhai 
phaigak-amfi for 2 s@l, lét., 1 phaigak 
yangkhai-amé for 4 sél, Ivé., 1 yingkhai 

In this way the Manipfri reckons thus : — 
2 makhii are 1 phaigak’” or half-quartette 
2 phaigak are 1 yingkhai or quartette 

In the same mental attitude the Manipiri continues his reckoning up to 20 quartettes, 

which make a lishing, thus : — 


2 yingkhai are sima 


4 “s ») sani 

A 
6 »  sahiim 
8 a » simari 


And so on by the terms for “hundreds.” In precisely the same way five ishing make a 
lind, or rupee. 

This abstract way of looking at the words used is also visible in the terms for the inter- 
mediate denominations for the odd parts of the quartettes, thus : — 

3 sél are phaigak makhai, i.e, a phaigak®? and a makhai, or a half quartette and 
a sé. 
5 sél are yangkhai makhai, 7. e., a yangkhai and a makhdai, or a quartette and a sé. 

The above terminology applies to the sé] as a money of account. 

For reckoning the sél as a coin the terminology is mach simpler and more straight- 
forward, Thus, the term for the coined sél being mahkhdi, sét in the form of coin are simply 
counted as any other article would be, and in this way the terms for the British-Indian silver 
colns are simplified down to the following : — 


British-Indian silver coins in terms of coined Sél. 


Se rite Nee “este nssernnpeaneaty 











English, Maniptiri, Sense, 
Rupee ae es ..| Samari aie as pee «| 400 
8-anna piece ei igs ap) BRDL <oes ae ie: ‘ee w| 200 
4-anna piece eee awe ees sAima eae eee eae ea eae 1090 
?.anna piece ene +on a yang ixhat eos sae eee eee 50 


87 It being understood that s¢lamd and phaigak are purely synonyms ; merely convertible ‘erms. 
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It will be observed that the meaning of all the terms used is thus duplicated, but in 
practical speech contusion would hardly ever arise. In case it should the full terms used are 
wmakhdi sdmart, makhdi sant, makhdi sdma, makhaa ydngkhut, respectively, meaning 400, 200, 
100, and 50 sé/ (coined). 


We now arrive at a point that is so puzzling to those who converse with Maniptris on 
money matters. The British-Indian silver pieces have long been current throughout the 
State and have names of their own irrespective of those given themin reference to their 
place in accounts and to the number of coined sél each contains ; thus: — 





Names for the British-Indian silver pieces, 





ed 


English, Manip tri. Sense, 





re an ni es PEE OE NANCIE I ON CAO A A a am 


Rupee ‘iss sea .».| lupimd ... ae ...| 1 rupee 
8-anna piece... wy «sf makharn® ...0 a. sa) ale 
4-anna piece = aw aT we} silei89 oe ae --| quarter 
2-anna piece on wee w| Anna oo “ ...| annate 


a ee ene 








Tt is for the above reasons that there are in common use three names for each denomina- 
tion of British-Indian silver money, thus: — 


Concurrent Manipuri Terms for British-Indian Silver Coins. 








Maniptri Equivalerts. 
English, 








ee tals rm wy 


for the coins, in cash, in accounts. 








Rupee ..| lipa, Wipaima ... | Samari and makhai-| lishing manga 
simari, 
S-annes ..| makhiiand lipi-makhii| sani and makhii-sani ...| lishing-ani simangit 


° e A e a e . * ® s 
4Qannas ..{ siki and lupi-siki --| sdma and makhii-sima..| lishing-ama sani-yangkhai 
A A A « Ae * 
Qeannas ..| ana .,. 4s. | yankhait and makhdi-| sitarnk phaigak 
yankhai, 











AN APTI RESETS ORR TYNAN a Ma Pa tlc ica 


Copper money, British-Indian or other, has never, until quite lately been in use in 
Manipir, and Brown, Manipur, p. 89, relates that an attempt to introduce pice in 1866 abso- 
lutely failed, as the dézé women‘! refused to have anything to say to it. The consequence 
has been that it does not clearly appear in the Manipiri language until British-Indian copper 
coins (except the pie) were generally introduced after the mediatisation of the State in 


aaa eeiiennneenieet on Tabatenteeatins entntaien rime nmeme aie annaet ol 











88 In full lipd-makhdi, half rupee, 


*9 In full Lipd-siki, quarter rupee. In conformity to the liking of all Orientals for fractional expressions, stki. 
mang 4 or five siki, is used for “ a rupee and a quarter,” 

‘0 This is due to there being no copper coinin the country, The people had no idea of the British-Indian annua 
and adopted the term to express the lowest demomination of silver coin, Since the troubles of 1891 the Britigh-Indian 
copper money has been known generally and the term dnnd has come to mean one anna, 
still further complication explained below. 


‘i Women are the hucksters of the country to even a greater extent than in Burma, 


as well as two apnas, by 2 
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consequence of the troubles of 1891. Now, however, though the people were, when I enquired, 
still confused about the matter, the terms are : — 


British-Indian Copper Money. 











English. ; | Maniptrt. 
pice, quarter-anna piece... sa wis paisha, paishima 
half-anna piece eee eee aoe eee | paisha-ani 
one anna, four pice one see sve een paisha-mari 
pie e@e eee eee eee eee oo tamri* 


a ee ee 

It is known that the anna, 7. e., four pice, equals 25 séJ (coined), and that therefore the 
half-anna, pice and pie are, as the people express it, a ‘‘a little more’’ respectively than the 
12, 6, and 2 sé, It is for this reason that in their accompt nomenclature only a term for 
‘‘anna’’ appears, that being sahtm-makhii,8 


Since 1891 annas have been enumerated seriatim, as is customary in British-India, 
thus :— 


A 


one anna ... dAnnama 
twoannas ... Annd-ani 
three annas... Anna-ahim 


four annas ,. Annd-mari 


And so on. But it will be observed that some confusion is thus caused by the use of the sams 
term for the British-Indian anna and for the British-Indian two-anna piece, as above 
explained. This will no doubt soon disappear, the latter sense of the word dund becoming of 
necessity forgotten before long. 


That the enumeration of the annas on the British-Indian plan was adopted by the 
Manipiris when dealing with Europeans befere 1891 is proved by a sentence in Primrose’s 
Grammar, p. 85, 1887, which runs thus : — 

Aingon- da rifipi-ama-dagi nnd ani tama-piré 
Us (me)-to rupee-one-from annas two back-gave 
Gave me back a rupee less two annas, 7. e., fourteen annas. 


The Maniparis cannot make bell-metal and resort to old pots and pans, broken 
pieces of images and utensils, procured from British-India, Assam (the. Dékhan of the 
Manipiris), and Burma; to old pieces dug up in their own country, and even to old sél of 
former coinages. They consider the best metal to be that from old Assamese implements and 
utensils. The minting of sél is well described by Brown, Manipur, p. 89 :—** The metal is 
first cast in little pellets; these are softened by fire and placed onan anvil; one blow of the 
hammer flattens the pellet into an irregularly round figure; a punch with the word sri cut on 
it (in Bengali characters) is then driven on it by another blow, which completes the operation.” 


The minting of sél goes back to at least the middle of the last Century, perhaps to the days 
of Raji Pamhaiba,“ 1714-54 A. D., when they were much larger than the present ones, — 
described as four or five times as large, the old sé] being square in form.** Those of Raja 


42 Damrt is still the popular Indian word for the British-Indian p4t (pie). 
48 The half anna could in no case appear in the account scale, as the term available would be that for 123 841, 


which is already appropriated by the term for 18 sé : vide scale, ante, p. 174, 
44 The Gharth Naw4z of History, 45 In imitation of the neighbouring Assamese and Arakanese coinages, 
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Karta (the Jai Singh of the Chronicles, 1764-98 A. D.) were twice the size of the present coin, 
They did not always have the word é?on them. J. g., those of Raja Karta were marked 
with érZ and also with mo, ¢. e, the Bengali form of the letter 4, for ‘“‘Manipir :” as also were 
those of his sons Saurjit, Marjit and Gambhir Singh, of whom so much is to be found in 
Wilson’s Documents of the Burmese War, 1827. Raja Noro (Nar Singh, 1834-50) marked his 
sél with ro, 7. ¢., the Bengali form of the letter <4° Since then the mark has been $74, 


Tt is as well to note that Maniptiri sél have more than once been largely forged by 
Kachart and Bengali traders. 


Although it is clear from the Maniptri system of account keeping that cowries (ikhél) 
must once, and that not long ago, have been the currency of the country, there seems to be no 
ivadition even of the fact nowadays,*7 and Icould hear of no tradition as to when sé] were 
introduced. Not even the Naga Tribes in the State use cowries — indeed the Nagas, like the 
Kachins and some Shins about Burma, only recognise silver as currency, the dund, or two- 
anna piece, being the lowest denomination. I note, however, that Brown, p. 40, states that 
« the price of a wife (among the Tongkhul or Luhupa‘® Nigas) to those well off is one méthnd 
(a buffaloe) ; others pay in cowries or Maniptri sé] about the value of ten rupees.” 


Brown relates, p. 89, a tradition that Saurjit “about 1815 coined silver of a square 
form of the same value and weight as the British rupee.” It may be so, but I have never 
found confirmation for the statement, It is not a likely one, because the brothers Saurjit, Marjtt 
and Gambhir Singh spent between 30 and 40 years in establishing and disestablishing each other 
on the throne, and none of them seem, about 1815, to have had anything approaching so firma 
seat on it as to have time to trouble about the coinage. 


The Maniptiris have no indigenous avoirdupois scale, using nowadays the British- 
Indian scale when necessary. The reason is that, until of late, the custom was to buy 
thwrought iron, brass and metals by measurement and not by weight, and wrought metal 
articles by the bargain, Like all the Further Hastern nationalities they have scales of capa- 
‘city, buying and selling grain by basket measurement.4? 


For their Troy weights the Manipiris have borrowed the modern Indian scale of 
96 ratis to the ¢éla, explained in the last Section of this Chapter ; thus: — 


S 


Maniptiri Troy Scale, 


2 tsdp (barleycorn) are 1 sangning (abrus seed) 
12 singning » .L senmakhiima®! 
2 senmakhaima » 1 sélamaé 
2 sélama » i sélani or mohar-makhai (3 téla) 
2 sélani » 1 senmari5! or mohar (téla)5 


RED 


96 seeds to the téla. 


— (To be continued.) 
eee 

*6 For the history given in the text cf. Brown, p. 58 ff. 

*’ Traditions die out very fast in such places, Even the educated in Manipir regard the Burmese War of 
4825-6 as having occurred in the dim past, — much more than a hundred years ago! The days of Pamhaib& (1714.54) 
are spoken of as a very long time ago, 

«8 Iuhup, Maniptrt, a cap: Primrose, p. 18; Brown, p. 87. ‘9 For these scales see Primrose, p. 24 f, 

50 Tsdp is also jOp = Bengali job (jab), Hindi jau, Sky. yava. Of, Skr. yuvardj4, Maniptiri jubréj and jobraj, the 
heir apparent, a title of which so much was heard during the troubles in 1891. The Pali form of this last word, upu- 
rdja, gave rise toan amusing “‘ Hobson-Jobson,” in the “ Upper Roger” of Pegu, once an important personage to 
ship-masters and travellers, noticed indeed in Yule, but not so fully as it might have been. 

51 Spelt sél-makhdimé and sél-mari, 

62 It must be understood that a Manipdri would not thus describe his table, because sevmakhdiod means one half 
db: sélamd means one sé} : sélant means two s¢l : senmari means four s¢t, 
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ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 
BY THE LATE KARL FRIEDRICH BURKHARD. 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 


by G. A. Grierson, Ph.D., OLEH, ICS. 
(Continued from Vol, XXVI. p. 192.) 
IRREGULAR VERBS. 


179. Here follow the Irregular verbs, according to Mp. It should be noted that several 
of them are quite regular. Some of them do not agree with Elmslie’s Vocabulary, or with Np., 
in their vocalization. [In the original, the various forms are given in the Persian character, 
svithout transliteration, As this does not show the pronunciation, I have endeavoured to 
remedy the defect by transliterating. Many of theforms given by Mp. are incorrect. In cases 
in which the forms are clearly wrong, I have corrected them, It is no use repeating erroneous 
forms. Iam responsible for all footnotes to this list. — G. A. G.] 


Irregular verbs (according to Mp.). 




















Infinitive. | Meaning. ae penal sr ae loin Part. Perf, Pass. Aorist 8rd sg. 
aot odarun ea ape édar édari odarmut édarun 
gat dig to be ds dst ésmet és 
wjlasf Doce Fisten gon to| dsmiv damdut demoumut dzmévun 
[ we! ateun to enter ats atsé tsdmut tsdv | 
me ae to laugh as ast osmut osun (08) 
wo! { Aloe | to tremble | al ali alyomus alydy 
eat anu to bring an | ante 1 OnnrUd onuz (0%) 
jae buzun p to roast, \ buz buss bugnrué buzun 
as pe bizur fry biz buat bilenvut biizue 
ne behun to set beh behe byitthmut byuth 
pre pratshun to ask praish pratshe protskmut protshun (protsh) 
Pit pradun to drip | prad prad. pradyomut pradyov 
wo . pratalun to shine prazal prazale prasalysmut | prazalyov 
oi pe parzanun to recognize) parzan parzant | parzonnut nes 
ere prasun to be born | pras prast py dmut pyar] 
as parut to read. par pare pormus porui 
0) 32s pushgrun to entrust | pusher pushhart | pusharmut span 
ne peun to fall pek pey® pyaumut pyauv 
ao tachhun to pare tachh tachht tochhmut tochhun (tochh) 


19 ] sg. pemg. 
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ELS AA ALATEST AEE EEE ITO 
Perf, Part. Pass. 


SOI es | SPE een RR espe nD nesericme acto abe eee ea nnn ECE 


Infinitive, 





a 
ws ly irdvun 


22 
ws tulun 
2» 


wis tilun 
° " 
wsle thévun 


” 
Wri cheun 
Pd 
\ Aye 
wie chirun 


Soe 

e4= chhakun 
2» f 

wite chhalun 
wo f/f 

we & tsdpun 


Pd 

wy tsdrun 
of 
bd 

emo Tsatun 


we? tsombun 
2» 7 
wl tsalun 


> / 
wee tsahun 


x 
+ 4 
sae tsdlun 
eo? 
w 39 dazu 
» 
GHe® diuz 
a 
ws? duvun 
» ¢7 
wee, rachhun 
of 
wy ranun 


we 


Wha) rézun 
* 

wil} zénun 

” 

Ww) zeun2s 
a 

Ys suvun 
2. 2 

wise shongun 
7 

wy férun 


Ephérun) 





Meaning. | 


to leave 
to bear 
to lift up 


to possess 


to drink 


to squeeze 


out 
to scatter 


to wash 


to gnaw 
to piek up 
| to cut 

to bore 


to flee 


to taste 
to crush 
to burn 
to give 

to sweep 
to protect 
to cook 
to remain 
to know 
to be born 


to sew 


to sleep 


to wander 





“ade |e 
trav trdvi 
cul tule 
tal tule 
thay thdvi 
cheh cheyi® 
chir chire 
chhak chhaki 
chhal chhalr 
tséip tsps 
tsdy isdirt 
tsat tsar 
tsonud tsombs 
tsal tsats 
teak tsaht 
tséf tsé tz 
daz dazé 
athe ary irs 
duy duvr 
rachh rachhi 
ran rant 
vOR vOut 
Zan zane 
zeh z6yi26 
Su SUVE 
shong shongt 
fér jért 





(Fut. )} 
d sg. 


tréviniut 


tulmeut, f, tuj- 


MUuts 
tilmut 


thovneut 


chyaumut?t 


chyiirmut 
chhokmut 
chholmut 
tsOpmut 
isdrmut 
tsotmut 
tsonrd noel 
tsoln ut 
tsohmui*? 


isyiimut 


| dodmut 


dyutmut 
duvmut 
rochhmudt 
ronmut 
rudmué 
zonmut 
zamut 
SUvInUt 
shong mae 


Sylarmaut 


Aorist 3rd sg. 


trdvun (trév) 
tulun (tul) 
tilan 
thoven 
chyaun™ 
ehytirun 
chhokuts 
chholun 
tsdpun 
tsdrun 
tsotun 
tsombun 
tsol 
tsohun?® 
tsytitun 
dod 
dyutun 
duvun 
rochhun 
ronuy 
ric 
conun 
zau 
swuUun 


shong 


Syar 


a ee EE, 


aI Elmslie, Wade, chaumut. 
“4 1 sg. dima, 


20 1 sg. chema, 
38 Elmslie, tsuh?, 


25 Pres. Part, zevin, ‘The forms of this 


2 sg. xiv, Fut. 8 sg. ziwt ; so Elmslie. 


- 28 1 sg, zema. 


22 Wade, chaw. 


verb are taken from the Kasmtra-sabddmrite. The original has Imperut, 
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ae A a cr 
re ey ST 





he er 


Infinitive. Meaning. = Pres, (Fat. 
en ee See eee 
ae Shatun to split phat phate 
(phatu) 
whe fhutun to break phut phult 
(phutun) 
eked fhollun to bloom pholl pholle 
(phollun) 
wile fhidnun 2 7 ee phidn phidni 
(phidénun) 
w Ks Kea dune to drag out | kad ade 
mis harun to make kar kare 
ghd ‘ lLashun to itch ash ashe 
ike Tani to dig chan hani 
ened kheun to eat Isheh Ksheyi28 
ve gatshun to go gatsh gatshe 
ls galun to melt gal gals 
w5ih Ganzarun to count ganzar ganzart 
wais gindun to sport gind ginds 
wy Eas gandun to bind gand gandt 
ons gahun?0 to grind gah gahs 
wd layun to strike lay lays 
a labun to take lab labs 
se lasun to live las last 
oes) likhun to write | likh likhé 
ue! lamun to pull lam lamé 
ws) lewun to lick lev lew 
wis} annu to reap lén lént 
wl layun to be worth| lay layt 
ws bo mdrun to slay mar mart 
wile mndnun to esteem man mini 
wi matun to be foolish) maé matt 


27 The Kasmira-Sabddinyita gives phidrun, 


30 Elmslie, guhun. - 





28 lsg. khema. 
81 Blmslie, los °. 





Perf, Part. Pass. 


photmut 
phutmut 
phollnwe 


phidamut 


leod nut 
kormué 
loshnuut 
khonmaut 
khyawumut? 
gomut 
golniwe 
ganzurm ub 
gyandmvut 
gondmut 
gohmut 
loym wt 
Lobmut 
listmut?l 
lyubhmvet 
lommut 
lywumaut®2 
linmut 
loymut 
mormut 
monmut 


matyomut 





Aorist 3rd se. 








| phot 
| 

phut 
pholl 


phidnun 


kodun 
koruan 
koshun 
khonun 
hy aun? 
gauy 
gol 
ganzarune 
gyandun 
gondun 
gohun 
loyun 
lobun 
Lisd31 
lyukhun 
lomun 

ly uwuns= 
liinun 
loy 
morun 
monwn 


matydu 


29 Wade, khedmut, khedw. - 
32 Elmslie, lyo°. 





Infinitive. 


eg ee 
agene anathun 
sf » 
wre” 
ai 
a MATUN 


mutsarun 


ws ile NriLaNavun 


» ; 

who mangun 
Pad 

er natun 


2; / 
we NAINYN 


os nerun 
wt NUN 

oe , watharun 
ve 3 s apothat 


oF ey vet hur 


ws wetsut 


so} 
wes wadun 
“? / 

wes wudun 


ws» f/f 
ges wasun 


PY 
wp» wanun 


ad 
sali WOWUN 


wa wWOnNUN 


Ww) yl hérun 


ed sla hdwun 


wee? hechhun 


- 


wy? hehun 


macy hokhun 


ee? hunun 


le heun 


weg yitshun 
Pd 


[ wre Yun 


a SA ih kU Saad 


- 


may eke 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 
se ee 


Meaning. 


to rub 
to open 
to die 
to mix 
to ask 
to tremble 
to bow 
to go out 
to take 
to spread 
to stand up 
to be fat 
to be con- 
tained 
to weep 
to fly 
to descend 
to speak 
to plant, 
SOW 
to weave 
to let fall 
to show 
to teach 
to be able 
to be dry 
to swell 
to take 
to wish 


to come 


Imperative 


a le ee 





math 
mutisar 
mar 
milandy 
mang 
nal 
nam 
ner 

nih 
wathar 
woth 
veth 
vets 
wad 
wud 
was 
wan 
wov 
win 


hdr 


| hdv 


hechh 
hek 
hokh 
hus 
heh 
yttsh 
yih 





ee tag RTE NE TC PEPPER RO rp 





[JuLy, 1898. 





Pres. (Fut.) 
8rd 82. 


mathr 
nvutsare 
marr 
giland vi 
mangr 
nate 
nami 
mera 
niyo 
wathart 
wotht 
veths 
vetst 
wade 
wude 
Wass 


WAL 


hdwt 
hechhi 
heke 
hokha 
hunt 
heyi3? 
yrisha 


yiye? 


Sag ed 


$ Elmslie, mutsure, 


4 1 sg. nime, 


35 Wade, niwmut. 





33 Elmshie, wuth?, 


Perf. Part Pass. 


mothmut 
mutsormués3 
mudmut or 
mamect 
milandumut 
mongmut 
natydumut 
namyavmut 
drdniué 
nyt ts 
wathormat 
wothinid 
vethydmeut 
vy utsmut 
wodmut 
wudyd mut 
wothmut 36 
wonnut 
wovmut 
winmut 
hérnat 
hévinut 
hyuchhmut 
hywlanut 
hokhmut 
hunydmut 
hyotmut 
yatshmut 


dmut 


Aorist 8rd sg. 





mothun 
mutsorunss 
mitd 
milandvun 
mongun 
nadlyav 
nam yy 
drév 


nytin 


' vathorun 


woth 
vethy du 
vyuts 
wodun 
wudy dv 
woth*s 
WONUI 
WOWUN 
winun 
hérun 
hiwur 
hyuchhun 
hyukeun 
hokh 
hunyév 
hyotun 
yutshun 


év| 


eames aad 


LEE Oe aE PS Read SOT 
= 1 5g. f: hema, 


id 1 ag. yl rite 
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APPENDIX I. 


180, Examples of Aorists and Pluperfects®? :— 
” 
(1) we! atsun, to enter; aor. 3 pl. ft, 2 tsdye, 
of : ’ 2 
(2) wt anun, to bring; aor. 3 sg.m. wl 4 me on, by me; wif é=. tse onut, by 


ome of, ’ 
thee ; 3 sg. m. 89)! 48) Zohi onva, by you; wise) timav on, by them ; ut 


- 


4 Se : a: aa 
onuk, by them; 3se.f. wl pe? tam? ak, by him; wl dw! asé an, by us ; 


/ / . : . / 
3 pl.m wl se) timav ent, by them; eS! antk, by them. 


* a - a et 
(3) walyol adarduun, to wet (causal from jot adar, wet); aor. 3sg.m. wy9y0 


adarévun, by him. 
a -* 
(4) wo 1,8 ly bogardvun (causal of wys ly bogarun, to divide); aor. 3 pl. m. Sy! Sle 
bdgarévik, by them. 


ry, 
(5) we bachun, to be saved; 3 pl. m., cess Sachyéy. 
| 


’ a f 
(6) wale? dachardvun (causal of No. 5), to save, to help; aor. 3 plm. ws Ts 


bacharévin, by him. 
Gee “nd 
(7) wt! bakkshun, to give; aor. 3 sg. m. wS? 4° me bakhshuy, by me to 
feed A er 
thee ; (py44s! bakhshunas, by him to him; c#=" we timan bakhsh, by 
L - £ 
him to them (in which @ tami precedes, but is separated by a % ¢¢, and); 


sg 
3 sg. f, cfs? aS tam? bakhsh, by him. 


alt 


: 7 ‘ 
(8) «> badalun, to alter oneself; plup. 3 sg. f. dail oy badalyéya,. 


- 1 
4 ad L’ 
(9) - wo? Jadun, to become great, to increase; plap. 3 sg. m. 99257 badydv: 3 pl. m. 


L/ 
qsio? badyéy. 
- 9 7 a V4 
(10) ws balun, to become well: plup. 3 sg. m. seth dalydv: 3 sgi f. fabs 
P a 
balyéya; 8 pl. m. cst!! balyéy. 
| 


i ~~ L Be i ° : 
. (11) wlyy balardvun (causal of the preceding), to make well, to heal; aor. 


fog / a : 
3 pl. m. me @e tam balardvt, by him; ws Fly balaravin, by him. 


af ee f : 
(12) wrt banwn, to be, happei; aor. 3 pl. m. sit banyey. 


—e 
we ee iad 


= _ - ‘ OBE dias sg 

(18) wet dehun, to sit;aor. 3sg.m, 932 Syuth: 3 pl. m. on bith. 

ae mn : ee x ss a 
89 All collected by the.author inthe course of reading. 
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a a a 
—————————oooooeeeeeaeq“qs*w—o0Deeo"s"e"oOeeeoauauououuaununmaumumummm eee? 


(14) w o Ga bikandvun (causal of the preceding), to put down; aor, 3 sg. in. 
2 I / 
So ei¢) bthandvuk, by them. 


, - 3 » F 
(15) ar Bézun, to hear; aor. 3 sg. m. wjs) dizun, by him ; (nent.) 3.52 ead 
-) /, ‘s a - P 
tam’ bite, by him; 521 s+ timav biz, by them; “351 ddzuk, by them ; 
/ ad o Ef 7 74 ° 2 
89352 44) tohi biawe, by you: 3 sg. fem. jx: p? tqmi biz, by him ; 3 pl. fem. 


4s 7 / / : : 
85.42 3 tam? bdza, by him ; 355 oe) timav béza, by them. 


(16) wee on pratshun, to ask (the person asked is put in the dative. Itis hence con- 
ot / 


- / 
strned impersoually); aor. 38 sg, neut, Ry) protsh. (yo at tem timan, 
4 of 
(it wasasked) by him to them, he asked them; cy’ 94? dimav tas, by them 


2 » f y ; 
to him, they asked him; Sa, . tam? protshuk, by him to them, he asked 
/! 


» » / 
them ; pps rs ni tamt protshunas, by him to him, he asked him; cy4a 53 a 


tam? protshus, by him to him, he asked him ; Otenge protshunak, by him to 
them, he asked them. 


7 7 é . 
(17) watasz protshandvun (causal of the preceding), to make to ask (the person 
: f 2/98 


asked in the dative); aor. 3 sg. nent. erty zigay2 protshanévnas, by him to 
him, he made him ask. 


al 
(18) woe parun, to read; aor. 8 sg. nent. % we 63 toht porwa (it was read by you), 


you have read; negatively and interrogatively, G 3 ne aes toht porwa-ni. 
af f 


(19) eet jog nee to shine ; plup. 3 sg. m. 3 sod prazalyén, 


(20) ws U5 2 Oe parzaniwun (causal of is ood parzanun, to recognize), to test; aor. 
- alt /, 
3 sg. mas. 995374 ae timav parzan6r. 


(21) me pakun, to Bo, e wander (with ay “pata, to follow; with hig bénth, to pass 


by; with as wt 2 ist érihun — to wander further); aor. 3 sg, m. 


fs pole, Sy pok ; 3 sg. fem a — I pl. m, 3 2 pghs ; 2 Ip m. aS 


: _palinog ; 3 ph m, SH pakt; 3 Phe fem. =; $ ache 
(22) 2 peun, to al aor, 3 sg. Mm. * pya 3 piv (pronounce peo) [the correct 
form is a pyau 3 8g, f a 3 peyg; Spl. m. cy pyéy. 








[5° Elmslie, éryér pakun, to wander.] _ 
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é 


od 


t 
(23) At phutun, to burst, to be rent; aor. 3 se. m. bes phut. 


(24) ef 3 vag pauiaraces (causal of w ep phujgrun, to bral tr.); 3 pl. f. 


tl 


Ws 'y Yea phutardven, by him. 
(25) wy phérun (weg pherun), toturn oneself ; to turn back; to wander; with 


asf kun (governing dative), to turn towards someone; with ey  buth, to turn 


away from someone (dat.); with J “put, to return; (& yeh tian to be 
spread abroad (dat.) ) ; aor. 3 sg. f, 74} phir ot phir, 


~— 


7. 
(26) a3 tarun, to go papnoees to cross; with) ol apor ()s31 yapér), to go across, to 


— 


pass over ; (a8, 3S ndvi kyat, in a ship). 


(27) 9 ty3 trdvun, to leave, discard; send forth; let go; make over; with 3 bon, 


/, 2” : 

to let down; with .» nebar, to thrust out ; with 39: rid, to cause to rain, 
/ » /. : 

to send rain; with & , wat, to make room; aor. 1 sg. m. 4! cyrdeyyy3 dem 

7. 4 hd A ° _ = ® / . 

tse trévthas bo, by thee; 3 sg Mm. 997 °° tam? trov, by him 539 e) sn | ast trév, 


by us; wy 933 irda, by him ; oS, w irdvuk, by them ; ty. 3 ei trévwe, by 
you: 3sg.f. wy 1,5 trovan, ‘by her; 3 pl. m. & ’ 1,3 irdvih, by them, 


(28) els piles to Tits up, bear; with # Bhd, to raise “(the eyes) aor. 3 sg. m. 
Ji - me tul, by me: 3 sg. f. et “i tam inj, by him; eis? tujak, by them: 


3 pl. mas. £315 tuliwa, - you; eu taslile, by them: 3 pl. £ og! tami tuje, 
- him ; us tujews, by you; eis! lujele by them. 


(29) aye thavun, to set, to put, to place; to possess, . have with s4 ndd 


(voice), to on name (dative of person) ; with eye > US. tal dubrit (dubrun, 


anome 


to hide), fo conceal — something ; aor. 3 8g. m. ‘oat thavun,* Sse 
dicate by him ; S30 thovuk, by them 5 ;3 so. f, ren “ihgoum: by me 
joes thaven, by her or him ‘sas rs tam? thav, by him: 8 pl. m. +3 


tanvi er by him ; 3 a f, w 98 thavet, be thee. 
ae 
(80) wy 543 thdrun, to be terrified rhurried] ~plup. IL, 3 sg. m. 932) les thdrydv. 
// , , 
(31) wha thaharun, to be standing, Pe abate (of wind) ; ; plup. II., 3 sg. m. 


a /fyp 4 
srote thaharyov: is sg. f. tu stet thaharyéya. 
ot 
4 [From W394) we should expect aorist mase, tobe always 6 thov, and never x3 thav. The singular ~ 
masculine form with a instead of o is certainly, wrong. ] 
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ne a Ne ee 
ea ee ere 


(82) wy 5 bap scale care of om cheun, to drink), 5 ere i ae 1 sg. m. 


(40) 


(41) 


&y us oe aaj tohi chévus bo, by you: 2 sg. m. bn By we dn ast_chévuk tsa, 


by us: 3sg.m w oo chévun, by him, 


, 
wlte chhalun, to wash; aor. 8 pl. m. whee chhalin, by him. 


eo 
okt chhakun, to scatter; aor. 1 sg. (impersonal) pS¢eq chhokum, by me; 
Sem chhokut, by thee. 


Cd 
Cd 


Y hy tsdrun, to collect ; aor. 8 pl. f. & 5) lx tsdirek, by them. 


= / ‘ F 
oe lm tsdhun, to taste ; aor. 3 sg. m. 4 @ tami tsuh,* by him [should be tsdh}. 


.? 
oe tsatun, to cut; to pluck, gather; aor. 3 sg, m. w'3 Sa isotun, by him. 


ne tsalun, to flee (dative of person from); aor. 3 sg. m. Ja tsol : 3 pl. m. 


/ / 
Ua isali; with suffix s, ula isalis. 


whee ishunun, to throw ; with J 4 ndl?, on the neck, to dress, to put round some- 
® P * ” A 
body’s (dative) neck; with aly trovit (wl) erdvun, toabandon), to throw 


away, to pour out, to let go; with o obs kadit (w 88 kadun, to drag), to 


drive out, to expel, to tear ont, to Le rekaule ; with 34 nédd, voice, to call, 
/ of 


, b . + $ | a, 
to name; with “'a tsatit (ys tsatun, to ent), to cut off; with 2)’ mort 


a» 
(w)% mdrun, to kill), to kill; with 45 khet (w4S Khyun, to eat), to eat 


» 


4? 2 , /. /. 

up; aor. 8 sg. masc. axed +2) tohi ishhunwam, by you to me; (p*Age 903 
» / 

timay tshunhas, by them to him; 3 sg. f. wes se) timav ishhun, by them: 


? 45 ° ° : ; 
3 pl. m. wee 30) tamav ishhunt, by them; liga ishhunik, by them ; wigan 
tshhunin, by him, : 


od ~ 
me ly20 doburdvun (causal of wyrio doburun, to bury), to get buried ; aor, 
4~o 
8sg.f. 3 fps doburovak, by them. 


ne dapen, to say, “pean (dative of person eo urcesed 1c aor. 3 sg. caperecne) 
/. 
we ¢ tam’ dop% es by him ; eis dopun, by him ; es oe timar 


dopus, by them to him, eas dopnas, by him to him ; 2's & dopuk, to them ; 

4/2 fies 3s f 
urtse dophas, by them to him; “#30 dophak, by them to them; £143 a) 
tam? dopuk, by him to them. 








42 [So Elmslie, We should expect tsih.] 
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nd 
(42) wie diun, to give; to permit, allow (with infinitive) ; with 04 nédd, voice, to 
call (dat. of person); with Sigs khinit, to vex (dat. of person); with 
/ 


‘f ‘if 
yes khabar, news, to notify; with tJ gadel¢, to requite; with w~ san 
burglary, to break into a house (place broken into in the dative); with yw laa 


hisdé, to give an account; with pals ta‘lim, to instruct ; with ys hishir, 


- 


to compare (with ae sit); aor. 3 sg. masc. oh. & dyutus, by him; 
ey ‘) ° tamt dyut, by him; oy 3 sad me dyutum, by me; sir dyutwa, by 
you; ett ai toht dyulwam, by you to me; sity dyutu&, by them; 
oe he ° tam’ dyutuy tse, by him to thee ; ure ro tam dtutus, by him 
to him ; SG ° Pe ten’ ditui,8 by him to them; Cpt’ dyuilhas, by them 
to him; 3 pl. m. — ‘ ditik, by them; 3 sg.f.¢@ v tam? dits, by him; 
age é ditsan, by him ; 8 pl. f. aes 33 timay ditsa, by them; wre dtisan, by 
him ; sles ditsal, by them; 8 sg. plup. II. (mpersozal) s23° ditsée 
(w3 timan), it had been given to them: causal w 4 Ly dydvun. 


ad 
(43) wy? ) ratun, to grasp, seize, lay hold of ; metaphorically, to grasp, understand ; with 
ui tal, to choke under (something) [| Matt. xiii, ae) 3 Die J mol, % root, 


/b? 
to take root [Matt, xin. 6]; aor. 3 coe m. 53° > rotwa, by you; wes y 


rik ig 


rotwas, LT by you; ¢ Sy rotun, by him; b, rot, by him, by them; AS 


7 / 
rotuk, by them; 3 pl, m. ets » ratik, by them; 8 pl. f. a5 racke, by them. 


x if 
(44) wy us ee salahene (causal of the preceding), to cause to seize; aor, 3 sg. m. 
ss / 2» 2/f 
? 
rs oe » ratandvum, by me; a » ratanédv, by him; Ss") ratandvuk, 
by them. 


(45) ny rs is to remain, to stop oneself, to be pemsianig anywhere, to dwell; 


with cs x; 1» wodané, to stand still; with obhie muntazir, to wait for some 
one ; ai ss ls bdgi, to remain, to be uaa with @o> rb (SX khdtir jam, 


to be of good courage; with jlo ped khabarddr, to be on one’s guard, 


- 2  ] - nd 
aor. 3 So. m. dy) rild™ (d9) rid): Sag. f. by) riz: 3 pl. m. oprildt . 


(46) of 13 zdnun, to perceive, to know, to understand; to observe, suppose; with 


- A ‘ 
zim hagtr, to consider mean, to despise; with (ri4 pdnas, to consider one- 
- 


re mmctnchycmeeteentateasrnatoec Oye cnt gs EE A A A TPA eens omSrilemsdannsraanaah tables la isan NAA aS 
&% (Dyutuk in paradigm, which is correct, ] 
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eee ooooeeeaeaeses ss 


self to be such and such; with os &3 na-enh, to consider as nothing, to 
despise ; aor. 3 sg. (impersonal) w x 3 33 timav zn, by them ; sti 9 5 zonuk, 


by them ; iy; zdnut, by thee. 


nd 
2 » 6b * 2 
(47) wy 1 are} eithardvun (from #923 zyith, long), to extend ; aor. 3 sg. m. » srt 3 
i 
zitharév. ; 
He : Psa 
" (48) wt} zeun, to be born, arise; aor. 3 sg. m. 9!j 2dv. 


. re a . 
(49) wrt) zénun, to win; aor. 3 pl. fem. ae 3 zéne, by him. 


(50) one sapanyn, to be, happen ; wn J is gabil, to be accepted ; mee ra ms 
hart, to be ruined ; = J 2 dir, to go to a distance; with ree jam’, to 


assemble together; with a is; J rawina, to set out; with Jats dékhil, to 


af 47 
enter ;44 aor. 3 sg. m. we sapon: 3 sg. f wi sapant (wae sapan) ; 


at 
3 pl. m. wi sapen’. 


/ os 
(51) wen samun, to meet, assemble; aor. 3 sg. m. + suff. h, Sew samuk (to 
: | / / 
them) ;45 plup. IL, 3 pl. m. cst samyéy; 3 pl. f. “nh samyeya. 
‘we | - bee 


- fF 4. if 
(52) wba sambdlun, to repair, add on; aor. 3 pl. f£. Sabin sambdjek, by them. 


Oa » 2 > md 

(53) ws sdrun, to send, send away, dismiss; aor. 3 sg. m. ja siz: 3 sy. f. jy 
* od =f / ~ 4 e e af ° 

siz; 3pl.m. wha sizin, by him; jy» 5 tami, timay siizi, by him, by 


& 


‘ 2 / 
_ them; O59 stil, by them; 8 pl. f, Yja- sdzak, by them. 
* (54) as shongun, to sleep; aor. 3 pl. m, Kan shong*; 3 pl. £. tit shonje. 


2» » 2 
(55) wos, formddun, to order; to say eppied fled ca of a great person 
a 2» f 


. Speaking) ;.aor. 3 sg. (impersonal) 99055 ri tam’ formitd, by him; wes*y 


Jormiidun, by him; 8% aver Jormitdwa, by him, you. eee 


a» f/f ry 


Lb 
(56) y os a. to drag out, tear out, cast out (with wae eas aa forth ; 


with aye mila, to root out ( funditus ever tere); aor. 3 sg. m, & SF tam kod, 


is 1 LZ / 


. by him; ss koduk, by them : | 8 pl m. ss oe! ast kadi, by us. 


(57) wit kann; to sell} aor, 3 5 se. m, eas konun, by him. 
Se 


#4 Sapar 
ae wn is used for forming intransitive and reflexive compound verbs, just as karua is used for transitives. 








[shee 
£5 + re would be the correct form if it existed ; but the verb i is a non-listed intransitive one, and the 


form used is 3344 samycv,] 
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(58) w a bas un, to make (compounded with many Arabic and Persian nouns; e. 7., 
as gaid, to imprison); aor. 3 sg, masc. s kor, by him ; ©35 korut, by 
thee ; Pg korum, by me ; one korun, by him ; 3 oe korwa, by you; 2158 
koruk, Ey them ; sie kortnak, by = to them ; aoe korus, by him to 


{33 


him ; cord kor tus, by her to him ; res aay tohi korwan, by you he; idl 


f/a? 
kotnas, by him to him; % gy korunawa, by him to you; aor. 3 pl. m. 3 3 


timav Kart,46 they by them; © ys kurth, they by them; & vee kerit, by thee; 
ws karin, by them; ness ‘ kkarthas, by them to him. 

(59) cles karand oun (causal of the eee), . cause-to make; aor. 3 sg. m. 
we 4 as karanévut, by thee ; 3 sg. f. oy 3 us iS karanovak, 

(60) w) sbaS Khdrun (causal of oes khasun, No. 61), to cause to ascend, to lift up, 
to draw ap, to fetch ; aor, 3 sg. m,. & 534s khéruk, by them. 

(61) wees khasun, to ascend, mount ; to rise (of the sun); to survive anything 


2s 3 / 
(e.g. & disease); aor, 8 sg, m. SeS khotu (“eS khot): 8 pl. m. << 


- / = / 
khatt [3 sg. f. ge5 khats;~plup. IL, 3 sg. m. wee khatsév]. CDouble 
2» _f 
causal w 4 4S Bhdrandvun.) . 
Od * ° ° 
(62) wese khdtsun, to fear; aor. 1 sg. m. eae &) bo khdtsus 5 3 sg. m. goer 


khitisu (gow khits); 3 pl. m. & 565 khiits*. 


~ 


(63) wes hheun, to eat ; with Sipes chiar, to be vexed; with baw gésa, STASS, 
to graze; aor. 3 Sg. m. gies khyav,*7 by him or them; S) 5n05 khyGke, 
by them: 3 sg. f, oes kheyan, by him. ) 

(64) ws gel kiydvaun, to cause to eat; with biggs khiiiim, to vex any one ; aor. 


2 °- masc, “5 anes ih aruls thou by as. 
4 7 


(65) okt gandun, ” bind; aor. 3 sg. f. jens garden, by him. 


ms 


rt 
(66) at ¥ ldgun, to plough, to thrust against, to put against; with &3' athe, a hand, 
to apply the hand, handle, touch ; with 4/U ndli, the bosom and neck, to put 


of 
on, wear clownes ; with % 5) 93% maziri, to labour, to hire, employ on hire; aor. 
3 sg. m. a re ( 3) fa tumi (timav) légu (oS a lég), by him, by them ; 


mor) légun, by him to her; a. léquy, by him to thee: 1 pl. m. SI cen) 


qs' légi, we were hired. 








: dee 
46 [The original has cao kor throughout the pl. which is an evident slip. ] 
47 [The Kaimiru-jabdimytia gives 33 khy “v (kiyauy).]- 


~ 
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(67) 


(71) 


(72) 


(73) 


(76) 
(77) 


wet labun, to take, receive; to find; aor. 3 so,m., Ow lodut, by thee; J ps 


ics manun, to accept, approve, esteem; to consider, hold ; to comply with ; 


ws » ike mokaldoun (causal of the preceding), to set free, 
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= : b ; ay, 
wid Idyun, to strike (with dative); with 444 peth, to lean upon; with _y2l43 


ed 2» 
thdpar, to give a blow; aor. 8 sg.m. west ldyun, by him; cetgt loyuy, by 
4s 2 22 
him to thee , pp#ist léyuhas, by them to him; “45/ léyuk, by them ; 
/ ius A 2 
3 pl. m. creid loythas, by them to him. 


Z 


4? A/ 
tamt lob, by him; 85 lobwa by you; 3sg. f. SJ labak, by them. 


eyed nae to build; to load ; to fill Gp ; with ay gad, £0 pat in pr pens with 


bathe salidt, to crucify; aor. 3 sg. m, a} . tami lod, by him; wol Loudri:, 


by ‘i 


aa. lagun, to be, become; to appear, arise ; to begin (with infnitive feminine) ; 


to be fit; to be bound (dat.); with oss qaid, to be imprisoned; with ¢4=° 


bochht, hunger, to be Henry Genres of Babee); with 2d es hihi, to be 
vexed ; aor. 3 sg. m, sf log (ws log) ; fo) logue, to him; 3 sg. f. ,/ 


laj: us! lajas, to him; 3 pl. m. xd lag’; 3 pl.f. ta! laje. 


= na 
w mdrun, to slay (causal . os marun, to die); aor. 3 sg. m. aie finn 


su morwa-n, he, by you; & hie moruk, by them; 8 pl. m. & 2 Ve mérils , by thei. 


ws 543 ) Le anaes (double-causal of the preceding), to get slain; aor. 3 pl. m. 


ws u 4 mdranévin, by him. 


; 


with pha. aie to obey; believe in; to hearken to anyone ; aor. 3 pl. 


(impersonal) rey monus, to him, 
I» f/f 


=” —< 
wt mutsarun, to open; to unlocse, loosen; aor, 3 sg. f. [causal] .1»=* 


mutsar6v, by him, 


‘ - J 4 - a 
wr marun, to die; aor, 3 sg. m. 890 mildn (09° mid); 3 se. fem. (6 OYE : 


” 
3 pl. m, 39° mid?, 


[Wade gives, aor. 3 sg. a0 mad (should be » mid); plup. IL, 3sy. 1m. 


3 rie maryov ieaonid be ne) moyov); perfect part. pass. S%99% yeddinut 
_(shonld be ee 9 92 midmut), | 


» /» 


we mokalun, to be or become free ; plap. IL., 3 se. m, Pee mokalyou. 


help, rescue ; to 


finish, conclude (with part, absol.) ; with ue nish, to secure (against any- 


one) ; aor. 8 pl, f. 4, Me” is tam mokaléwe, 
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(78) whic mangun, to ask Se of thing, dat. of pers.) ; aor. 3sg. m. whe MONG UN, 
se 
by him; 3 s¢. f. ve manjan, e @ tam? mgnj, by him. 


- 


ro 
(79) waste milavun, to add, to mix; to meet; to become one with anyone (“3 sit, 
ff 
with) ; aor. 3 sg.f. ws! milavan, by him. 


 ) / 

(80) whe mélun, to meet, obtain ; to go to meet (dat.); with 4 xa, to have lost, 

to loose; with s sii, to meet; to compare oneself; to reconcile ; 

” - | 
ws) a0 milit rézun, to add to anything; aor. [8 sg. m. Jeo myil] 

3 sg. £. ge mi; 3 pl m. Ux0 mili, 

o/ - /¢ 
(81) woe natsun, to dance; aor. 3 sg. (impersonal) @° nols; 2 pl. m, 8 +f matsiurr, 
(82) wy 5 lai nydvun (causal of wt 33 aun , to cause to take; aor. 1 se. m. &) ae a3 

y S mY IF 
toht nydveas (60), I—by you. 
’ ; 

(88) wyti nérun, to go out, to come out (also used with 38 nebar)'; with inf. fem. 
of purpose; aor,2 sg.m. Slyo drék; 3 sg. m. slo drdv; 3 sg. f. ula 
drdye; 8 pl. m. shoe droyt ; 3 pl.f. dily0 drdye; with suff. Ue» s; cele 
drds (where we should expect crd!ys drdye-s). 

a : ; ; “ - x 2, a if 
(84) wat niun, to take, bring, carry; with 590 dér, to run; etd wt wat harun 


27 ’ 
niun diun, to traffic; with 21° Oy panun mirds, to inherit; with 3)5> tsi’, 


b? 2 Sl 4é 
to steal: with J lida, torob; with “45 tulét, to carry off; with G_pbS; 


f 
yakicrvaf, to take to oneself, to take to one side; with et (~G pdnas sit, 


to take with oneself; aor. 2 sg. m. et nyiik,”8 by us; 3 sg. m, 9 oi tame 
niv [nyuv], by him; & pet nyth, by them; 3 se. f. ays niya, by him (her, 
them); 3 pl. m. wY¥ Pe tam? nin, by him, 

(85) wi 1, wdtwn, to arrive, enter (with ca nish, into), to reach (a place), to attain 


tt 
to one’s object ; to completely finish ; with 85 gara, to come home; with 


2 / 2 
gai) apér, to carry across: aor. 3 sg. M. yy wot; BSpl.m. eT, wati, 


» f 
(86) wl, wayun, to blow, play (a musical instrument), to make to go; with sts 


( 
shamshér, to draw a sword; with 44 nayi, to play the flute; aor.3 sg. 


x / 
(impersonal) col, t9! asi way4,® by us. 





eal 





8 [Wade has niuk, etc. For niv the Kaimira-iabddmrita gives 3) ny ity, | 
49 [Elmslie has, as we should expect, wiy". Wy" is certainly wrong. | 
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(87) as wothun, to rise up, stand ap; to ascend ; to disappear (of an illness), also 
” aD am ; 2 
with o@ thod; aor. 3 sg. m. #49 woth (¢ woth); 3 sg. f. m5 uolsh; 


/ @ 
3 m, ey woth?; 8 pl. f. ies wotsha. 


(88) ssbeis 2 eee (causal of ee A watharun), to BDAE ont; aor. 3 sg. f, 


a beds 53 timau watharov, by them: 8 yl. f. = ipa watharavek, by them. 


(89) eee wuehhun, to see; with a. wath, to expect, wait for (scme one); with 
” ” J 
ws kun, to look towards (some body) ; aor. 2 sg. masc. S#e9 wuchhuk, by 


2» 2 7 . Pog f 
us; 3 sg. m. oy wuchhe (4% wuchh), ps tant, se tina, os! asi, by 


» * * 
bau by them, by US; Vtos wuchhun, by him; 3sg.f. ¢2 9 wuchh; 3 pl. m. 
#3 wuchht - ((° tam, bs him) ; were wuchlin, by him; Leg, wuchhik, 


by them; 3 pl. f. sgn 3 Pf timav wuehhe, by them. 


of 22 
(90) ws wadun, to weep; aor, 3sg.imperson. wos» wodun, by him. 


2» /s Pd 
(91) w9 S55 wuzandrun, to awaken (causal w}y wurun, to be awake) ; aor, 3 sg. m. 
- s/t 7 A 
Fy 9455 wuzanbvuk, by him. 
ad 


(92) ws walun, to wrap up, cover, to wrap oneself up in something (acc.); aor. 


/ 
3 sg. f. wey wajan, by him, 


a f x af 
(93) rs wanun, to speak, say; to name; aor.3 sg. unpers., ws pr? fam! won, by 


I 29 4 ; ; 
him, (her), them, wi) wonun, by him; ©, ce tam? wonuk, by him to them ; 


Ae FE 
a, uonuk, by them ; meee wontnas, by him to him; cess e fom’ arom us, 


a ee 
by him to him ; ey g.5¢? timau wonus, by them to him. %3 5 wowtnawa, by 


lie : /¢ 
me to you; “4 wonnak, by him to them; 3 sg. f. wae tumt war ; 
r / - - 
B pl. f, Sy a? tami wane, by him. 
wil 7 t ay 
(94) wos wawun, to sow; aor, 3 sg.m. 93 ge? fam wow ; impersonal e339 wowum, 


od 4/ 
by me, 55 wowut, by thee; 3 sg. f. ws9 wawan, by him. 


(95) ose héwun, to SHOR: with ree dréy, to swear; aor, 8 pl. m. ws la hovin, 


by him, a f° tam’ hévt, by him; 3 pl. £. z) ls tag ast héve, by us. 
(96) ws 9 Liga hechhindvun (causal of wes” hechhun, to learn), to teach; aor. 3 se, 


. , 7 e e : a / -” 
Campers. ) 3 Seg" oe timay hechhindy,® by them; 3 pl om, 859 Ges* 


hechhinéviva, by hice, to you; wy gan? hechhinovin, by him. 


~ ttl 


ee re ceerrcinie a 











bln i ctatindnienn ee ate hed te 


2, 
66 [Should be spe hechhinév, ] 
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ad 
(97) uw hekun, to be able (complement in participle absolute); aor. 8 sg. f, 


hech, by him. 


d 


fe 


> SF 
(98) wes® okhun, to become dry; aor, 3 sg. m. go hoch, 


~ J ~ 
(99) wa® heun, to take; (with inf.) to begin,®! with ve molt, to buy; with gia 


ad o 
myuthY, to kiss ; wet 66a jini dsun, to be guilty; with “ta sit, to take 


rw 


/f 


with one; with whee fisdl, to settle accounts with anyone; with .»4 


” 


khabar, to obtain news abouta thing, to inform oneself ; aor. 3 sg. impers. 


o / / 


J 


Lndt ged wd tami timav hyut, by him (her), them; w*s* hywtun by him (her) ; 


2 fos f 
Asse hyutuk, by them; (wtss® hyuttnas, by him to him; 3 se. f. 6° ead 


~ / 
tami hets, by him; w=* hetsan, by him ; Sla® hetsak, by them ; aoe hetswanr, 


/ - 
by you to me; ce hetsay, by us to thee; 8 pl.m. w** hetin, by him. 


cor 


» / 2s / . 
(100) weF* yatshun, to wish (complement in infin.); aor. 3m. 4¢¥* a) cemé yoish#, 


- - f/f 
by him (her); we¥* yotshun, by him (her) ; ¢¥* 503 timau yotsh, by them ; 


4s 3 
b9eS* yotshtwa, by you. 


(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


MR. SHANKAR BALKRISHNA DIKSHIT. 


Many readers of this Journal will hear with 
great regret of the recent death, prematarely, 
from fever, of Mr. Shankar Balkrishna Dik- 
shit, of the Bombay Educational Department, 
who was for some years a contributor to this 
Journal and also did other valuable work. 


Mr. Dikshit’s speciality was mathematics and 
astromony; and he came to the front at just the 
time when his knowledge could prove most useful. 
I was fortunate enough to make his acquaintance 
at the end of 1886, when I was engaged in the 
preparation of my volume of Gupta Inscriptions. 
He saw one or other of my preliminary notes, and 
introduced himself to me because he was interest- 
ed in. the subject and found himself able to 
settle exactly and finally the vexed question of 
certain dates in the Gupta era. And, at my 





request, he proceeded to write two articles, which 
were first published in this Journal and were also 
given as Appendices IJ. and III. to my volume. 
The first of them (Ind. Ant. Vol. XVI, 1887, 
p. 118) explained the process by which, with Prof. 
Kero Lakshman Chhatre’s Tables, we may calcu- 
late correctly the week-day and the full Christian 
date for any given Hindd ¢éithi or lunar day. 
The second of them (Ind. Ant. Vol. XVII., 1883, 
pp 1,312) dealt with the elucidation of the system 
of the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter. In connec- 
tion with the latter subject, he further made all 
the calculations — (some of them, I believe, 
extremely intricate and laborious) — for deter- 
mining the years of the cycle that are cited in some 
of the Harly Gupta records. And by his invalu- 
able assistance he thus made complete the work 
that I then had in hand. Without his help, I 
must have left the long-disputed question of the 





- ” / 
6 A. g,, WSD3 aad US kali hyut wuchhun, by the blind man was it begun to see; 7. e., he straightway saw; 


| ae t / ; 
wat tei ¢ =* AS kali hitsa katha karafie, by the dumb man it was begun to speak; ¢. ¢., he straightway spoke. 


(‘The translator has made some corrections above, The Past Part. masce. of this verb is usually transliterated hyut, 
but hyot more nearly represents the sound. ] 
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epoch of the Gupta era still open, within the 
limits of one year before and aiter the true date, 
to doubt and argument. With it, I was able to 
present my case in a complete and satistactory 
form, and to prove for the first time what had 
often been maintained but had never been proved 
before, viz. that the Harly Gupta kings rose to 
power, not in the first or second century A. D., 
but in the fourth century, and that, the given 
unqualified years being applied as current years, 
the exact epoch of the era used by them was 
A.D. 319-2) and the first current year of the 
820.21. 


Oe) ast ae 

As regards the matter dealt with in the first of 
Mx Dikshit’s papers, — it was not altogether a 
new one. To mention the most well-known 
names, — Warren (1825), Primsep (1834), Kero 
Lakshman Chhatre (1860), Cowasjee Patell (1866), 
and Cunningham (1883), had worked at it.+ But 
the processes adopted by Prinsep, Cowasjee 
Patell, and Cunningham, gave results which were 
only approximate, — which might be correct or 
might not, — and were therefore of no real 
use for historival purposes requiring absolute 
and unquestionable accuracy. Warren’s ‘Tables 
could be made to yield accurate results: but the 
process was cumbrous; and the book was not 
froe from mistakes which might easily vitiate 
any particular calculation, And Kero Lakshman 
Chhatre’s Tables, which give the required accu- 
rate results by an easy process, are in the 
Marathi language, and had not attracted Hurop- 
ean attention. It is curious that the last-men- 
tioned work should have remained unknown to, 
or atany rate unused by, Cewasjee Patell, who 
had, in it, the means at hand for producing, in at 
least one particular branch of lis subject, much 
better work than his predecessors had accom- 
plished and than he himself turned out. But so 
itwas. Anditis to Mr. Dikshit that we are in- 
debted for bringing it to notice, and for practi- 
cally placing in our hands, for the first time, the 
means of dealing properly with the question that 
arises most frequently in the verification of the 
dates of ancient Hindd records. Mr. Dikshit, 
indeed, was not absolutely the first in the field; 
for, Dr. Schram, of Vienna, published his Hilfs. 
tafeln fur Chronologie in 1888, and dealt, among 
other details, with that particular one. Also, 
Prof. Jacobi, of Kiel and Bonn, who began to 
publish soon after Mr, Dikshit, had evidently 
taken the matter up at an appreciably earlier 
time, and had begun to work at it before an 


a Ra a Ra a 


1 Prinsep (Useful Tables, 1858, p. 188) speaks of 
Tables by Jervis and Bentley, which would give more 
aceurate results than his own Tables; but I have not 


era was A. D. 
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impetus to that line of inquiry was given by Mr. 
Dikshit. But to Mr. Dikshit belongs the credit 
of first bringing the matter to the notice of 
English readers, and of making the real start in 
a most interesting and important line of study, 
absolutely necessary to all who wish to deal 
properly with the ancient records of India. And 
the value of the subject, and of the impetus to the 
inquiry into it that was given by Mr. Dikshit, may 
be estimated from the lime and trouble that have 
been devoted to the elucidation of it by writers 
who have followed him in order of publication. 
Since the time when he began to write, we have 
become indebted to Dr. Jaucubi for Methods 
and Tables for verifying Hindt Dates, Tithis, 
Eclipses, Nakshatras, ete.” (Zid. Ant. Vol. XVIL., 
1888, p, 145); to Prof Kiclhora, for * the Sixty- 
Year Cycle of Jussver” (ud. Ant. Vol. XVIII, 
1889, pp. 1938, 8F0), as well as for special articles 
on some of the various Hind eras; to Dr, 
Schram for “Tubles for the Approximate 
Conversion of Hind Dates” (fad. Ant. Vol, 
AVIIL, 1889, p. 290), in which he has placed 
before English readers those of lis Tables which 
treat of the Hindd Juni-selar year; to Dr. Jacobi, 
again, for ‘ihe Computation of Hinda Dates in 
luscriptions, ete.” (Lp. Ind. Vol I, 1892, p. 402), 
and for “Tables for caleulatiny Hindi Dates in 
True Local Tune?’ (Bp. Jud. Vol. IL, 1894, 
p- 187); and to Prof Kielhorn, again, for a paper 
illustrating, with certain improvements, the use 
of “ Warren’s Rules for fhiding Jupiter’s Place” 
(Ind. Ané. Vol. XAYV., L890, p 233). 


As wellas the two papers alr wly referred to, 
Mr. Dikshit contributed to this Journal “* a Table 
for che Abdapa, Tithi Suddhi, and Tithi-Kéndra” 
(Vol. XVIT., 1888, p. 265), which presented in a 
more convenient form, with some improvennats 
by himself, the primary quantities that have to be 
taken in working with Kero Lakshman Chhatre’s 
Tables; articles on “the Orivinul Sarya.Sid- 
dhanta” (Vol. XTX., 1699, p. 45), amd on “the 
Romuka Siddhintas” (fbi. p. 183), aud some 
notes in connection with “the Pafichasiddhin. 
tiki” (ibid. p. 450); an‘! Examination of some 
Errors in Warren's Kalasankalita’ (Vol. XX, 
1891, p. 35); a note on “the Dale of Sundura- 
Paudya-Jativarman” (Vol. XXII, 183, p. 219); 
and a note on “the Age of the Satapatha-Brah- 
mana” (Vol. XXIV., 1895, p. 245) These 
writings represent great application and hard 
work, as well as much learning. And still more 
clearly have those qualities been displayed by 





menieamaamd 





been able to see them. There are, also, L’Art de 
Vérifier le Dates (a work of very old standiug), and some 
book by M. Largeteau; these, again, I have not seen. 
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Mr. Dikshit’s share ina work produced jointly by 
himself and Mr. Sewell, viz. the “ Indian Calen- 
dar,’ with an Appendix by Dr. Schram on Eclipses 
of the Sun in India, published in 1896, which 
provides the materials for verifying the most 
customary details of wll Hindd and Muhammadan 
dates from A. D. 390 onwards. The comple. 
tion of this book realised an ambition which 
Mr Dikshit had entertained beforethe time when 
he began to co-operate with Mr. Sewell. The book 
is open, of course, to criticism and improvement 
in respect of various details, and has been criti- 
cised in respect of some of them. But it is a 
most useful and up-to-date work It has been 
everywhere very favourably received. And there 
is only one serious fault in it, fortunately easily 
capable of correction in a second edition, by 
omission; namely, that, in addition to providing 
for correct and unquestionable results, it also 
includes, and by placing them before the exact 
method even gives prominence to, some special 
means of making those approximate calculations 
of Hindt dates which, if accepted as yielding 
results, are so untrustworthy and useless, — with 
the dangerous advice that, ifa result obtained 
by an approximate process is not im exact accord- 
ance with the given details of the date, and if 
those details include the week-day, then the 
result may be altered to suit the given details. 
These special means of making approximate 
calculations are two-fold: one is a system that 
was introduced into a previous work by Mr. W- 
S. Krishnasvami Naidu; the other is a method 
invented by Mr. T, Lakshmiah Naidu. Now, we 
ure told in the very first words of the Preface 
that “this Volume is designed for the use, not 
only of those engaged in the decypherment of 
Indian inscriptions and the compilation of Indian 
history, but also of Judicial Courts and Govern- 
ment Offices in India.” Approximate calculations 
must often be made, asa preliminary step, by 
the historian who is trying for exact results, — 
especially in cases in which there is a doubt as to 
the exact year in which the correct result is to 
be looked for. But it will very soon be found taat 
the approximate calculations in such cases can 
be made, — either by using other methods, or by 
writing down from the “Indian Calendar” the 
first few quantities that are to be used for exact 
calculations, or even more reaflily still by a brief 
mental process, — much more easily and quickly 
than by either of the special means which Messrs. 
Sewell and Dikshit have put forward for them; 
and, after even the shortest practice, no one who 
has an exact result in view will ever take the 
trouble to use, for his preliminary approximate 
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For any such work, therefore, those means are 
not needed at all. And, in the other direction, 
it is areally dangerous matter that Indian Judges 
and Civil Officers should have the teniptation 
to use such processes and accept such untrust- 
worthy results. It will not be often that parties 
before a Court can engage Counsel competent to 
lay such questions properly before the Court. 
And it may happen, at any time, that, by means 
of these approximate processes, the agency of a 
Court of Justice may be used to send an 
innocent man to rigorous imprisonment for a 
forgery or to hang him for a murder of which he 
is guiltless, or to enable some miscreant to secure, 
by a forged will or other document, property to 
which he has no just claim I find it difficult to 
understand how Mr. Dikshit, with his habits of 
careful and painstaking accuracy, came to lend 
the authority of his name for such a use of pro- 
cesses of this nature. 

In addition to the work that he did on his own 
account for publication under his own name, Mr. 
Dikshit was always ready, and was ever willing 
to find time, to examine a difficult date for any- 
one else, to elucidate any matter of doubt in his 
special line of work, and to render any other assist- 
ance that lay in his power. And great and varied 
was the help that I myself received from him, 
before the time when I became able to use the 
Tables freely and make calculations for myself. 
It was a real pleasure to invoke his aid; because 
he always had in view, not the finding of fault 
with work done by others from a desire to write 
for the exaltation of himself, but a genuine wish to 
remove difficulties andimpart knowledge During 
the last few years of my service in India, and since 
then, I was not so much in communication with 
him as previously; partly because higher official 
position and increased work and responsibilities 
prevented me from engaging much in antiquarian 
researches beyond completing a contribution that 
I had promised forthe‘t Bombay Gazetteer, * and 
partly because, since my return to England, I have 
not until lately been engaged in matters in which 
he could help. But certain questions have accu- 
mulated from time to time in connection with 
topics dealt with in the “Indian Calendar” and 
with other matters, m respect of which I had the 
intention of consulting him eventually. And it 
was, therefore, with more than ordinary sorrow 
that I received the unexpected news of his death. 
The loss of him will be greatly felt. It isa real 
misfortune that he should have passed away with- 
out revising his work in the ‘Indian Oalendar.” 
Aud it will, Ifear, he very difficult to find any- 
one to take his place, to complete his published 


calculations, the means thus specially provided. | work in those details in which it is capable of 
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expansion or improvement, and to give from the 
Native point of view the practical assistance that 
even the best European scholar must need more 
or less in the special subjects with which he was 
so well acquainted. 

J. F. FPLEEt. 


London, 6th July, 1898. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE SVASTIKA. 


THE svastika is called by the Jains sAthis, 
who give it the first place among the eight chief 
auspicious marks of their faith. It would be 
well to repeat here, in view of what follows, the 
Jain} version of this symbol as given by Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, who was told by a learned 
yati that the Jains believe it to be the figure 
of ‘Siddha’. They believe that, according to a 
man’s karma, he is subject to one of the following 
four conditions im the next life, — he either be- 
comes a god or déva, or goes to hell (narka), 
or is born again as a man, oris born as a lower 
animal. Buta Siddha in his next life attains to 
nirvdna and is therefore beyond the pale of these 
four conditions. ‘The svastika represents such a 
Siddha in the following way. The point or bindu 
in the centre from whi ch the four paths branch 
out is jiva or life, and the four paths symbolise 
the four conditions of life. Butasa Siddha is 
free from all these, the end of each line is turned 
to show that the four states are closed for him.” 


The Buddhist doctrines mostly resemble those 
of the Jains, and it is just possible that the former 

might have held the svastika in the same light as 
the latter. In the Nasik inscription No. 10 of 
Ushavadita, the symbol is placed immediately 
after the word ‘siddham,’ a juxtaposition which 
corroborates the above Jain interpretation. We 
find the svastika either at the the beginning or 





iceman oneal 


end or at both ends PAE ODED Sarin OR ee Fer ers wey ee re rey Care an inscr So ae and it might 
mean svasti or siddham. 


The Hindus revere this mark as auspicious and 
draw it on many religious occasions. Atthe Nava. 
ratra (1. é., the first ten days of the month of Agvin) 
it is drawn on the wall behind the family gods. 
It is also drawn on walls with numerous figures by 
women at the Gauri festivals, when the image of 
Gauri is placed on a pedestal and decor ‘ated 
with flowers, pictures and paintings. At marriages 
and thread placing ceremonies it is drawn on 
clothes, pots and fruit. It is also marked out on 
the wall where the marriage or upandyana time 
is written and measured with water by means of 
a pot called ghathapdtra. It appears again on 
the feet of the bride and br idegroom, At 
the first tonsure or chdéul of boys it is drawn 
with kunkam on their shaven heads. It is drawn 
on the head of a boy at his thread placing 
(upandyane) ceremony. It is drawn on the right 
thigh of a bridegroom in one of the marriage 
ceremonies. During the chdtur misya, 1. e@., four 
months of a year, some women vow to a aw 
thirteen svastikas daily, and at the end of the term 
give dakshind (alms) to Br ahmans. The svastikaigs 
also drawn on horoscopes, purses, account books 
and treasury boxes by the Hindus and Jains alike. 
It is tatooed by womenonthearms. In the morn- 
ing svastikas are drawn in great many varieties 
by women in the open yard opposite a door 
after the ground is sprinkled with cow- dung nd 
water, On the Sumukurta, ¢.¢., the day fixed for 
a marriage ceremony, the people of Gujarit and 
Kachh deseribe on the floor a red circle with a 
svastika in it, which is called ghaunrt-svastika, 
This symbol is also drawn on ground, smeared 
with cow-dung, on which the family god 
Kuldévata is placed. 


Y.S. Vayrear. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BAO, 


HERE is an additional quotation regar ding this 
curious word, noted ante, Vol. XXII. p. 165. 


1782. —“ Par une coutume barbare, lorsqu’on 
batit une Pagode, les premitres personnes qui 
passent sont jettées dans les fondemens. Cette 
horrible cérémonie est cependant assez ordinair a, 
parce que ces peuples consacrent presque toutes 
leurs richesses 4 la construction de pareils edifices, 
ce qui est parmi eux une euvre trés-méritoire, de 
méme que fonder des Baos, ou de contribuer aux 


funér railles de leurs Talapoins, qu'ils briles avec 
pompe.” — Sennerat, Voyage, Vol. II. p. 47. 


In a footnote to the same page Sonnerat says, 


by way of explaining bao, that it is “« espece de 
couvent.” 


I may add that the earlier part of the para- 
graph above quoted is, as far as T know, a libel, 
though a very old idea. 


R. C. Tempxe, 


SS i 
1 The Hathigumpé Inscriptions, Udayagiri Caves, p, 7. 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 
BY R, C. TEMPLE, 
(Continued from p. 178.) 
D.— Kachin-Naga Group. 
Y sources of information for the Kachin Language are: — 
(1) Grammar of the Kachin Language, Hanson, 1896. 
(2) Handbook of the Kachin or Chingpaw Language, Hertz, 1895, official publication. 
(3) Kachin Vocabulary, Symington, 1892. 
(4) Burma Census Report, Eales,5? 1891, 


(5) Outline Grammar of the Singpho Language, Needham, 1889 : official publica- 
tion, Assam. 


(6) A Kachin peasant from the hills of the Myitkyinai District. 


Kachin™ is the Burmese appellation for a number of more or less closely connected 
tribes, inhabiting the hills within and without the Chinese (Yiinnan) and Assamese borders of 
Upper Burma, and speaking a difficult, unwritten language in a bewildering variety of dialects. 
The Assamese appellation is Singpho, based on their own name for themselves, which is also 
variously represented as Chingpaw, Chinghpaw, Jinghpaw, and Singpaw®> (Chingp‘s), and 
meaning roughly a Highlander. 


By common assent the language ofthe Kachin Tribes is connected generally with 
that of the Naga Tribes, and is now usually known as belonging to tae Kachin-Naga Group. 


The books available to meon Kachin itself are slight, but they are all written ina 
systematic, capable manner. It seems, moreover, that a definite system of representing the 
language on paper has been officially arrived at, but as it would only cause confusion to use it 
in these pages, I have felt myself to be at liberty to represent the language on the lines I have 
followed in representing the Far-Hastern Languages generally, instead of adopting bodily the 
system of the Burma Government, 


In this way I would specially treat only the following points in writing Kachin, ignoring 
the tones for the present purpose. The frequently used, but scarcely heard, inherent vowel, — 
like that represented in Talaing by the use of sonant syllables —, will be written °: e. 9,, 
Ukong, two; m’swm, three. The sound nearly approaching that of 6 in German, or cur 
in English, will be written 6. There is a distinct initial pf, as in German, which will be so 
written, and kh will represent the harsh surd guttural heard in the Arabic ¢. K, t, p, when 
initial are sounded as gk, dt, dp, but this habit need not be represented on paper, as it merely 
means that the Kachins have an explosive way of talking, jast as some “ slight” stammerers 
have in speaking the European languages. 


In devising words to represent the only coined currency they know, the Kachins have 
followed the plan so systematically adopted by the minor peoples inhabiting Burma and so 
often explained in these pages. Up till quite lately they were aware only of British rupees 
and their silver parts. Pice and copper money they seem hardly to have grasped as yet, and 
the odd annas in the rupee still seem to be a great puzzle to them. All these points are brought 
out clearly in the Kachin money tuble, so far as I have been able to make head or tail of it. 
The Myitkyind Kachin, though quite positive as to his words, differs so much from the writers 
of the books, who by the way fairly agree together, that I will give the book words and his 


words separately. 


58 Appx, A contains an excellent monograph by Mr. H. C, S. George on the Kachins of the Bhamo District. 


St Kakhyin and Kakhyeng in many books of a generation back. 
88 Mr. Hanson, Kachin Grammar, p. 6, remarks on the uncertainty of pronunciation in the dialects, 
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Book Money Table of the Kachins (Silver). 














I eth te sat eat ite et eet eee 
Book.56 | English. Kachin. Sense of the Kachin. 
a re a ey ee ey ee a ee 





A B57 
Han. 90 ies | 1 anna a w.|  pé-ml iss 1 pé5 
G-m1 = ee 1 mii? 
Han. 95, 8. 21 = 2 annas ad ..|  mu-ml : 
A A <A 459 
mn 99 ee 4, 99 eon ane t‘i-mil, ti-m1... oe ] td, 1 ti 
S. 2] 6 mi-m’sum, ti-mit .. 3 mi, tland mi 
= oer see ea- 33 one ve 
ti-’kone 2 ti 
r) ry 38 rr) ees ee 1- KON wae ae 
9 e aed iy 
10 =» ale | ti-Pkjng-mi - 2 thand md 
a9 ote e008 
«” 
9) ees aoe ee 12 $9 eee eee ti-m’sum ene oon 3 ti 


S. 21, Han. 95, Her.42| lo rupee «. »{ ]ap-ml es 4 1 pieces? 


Han. 95... 00 oa. ae are oes | gyap-mi | 1 pieces 

Her, 42 re a ao ig aes ee | = ding asl os. | coin (tarkd) 

8. 14, 16 uae geal. way <y sie | kumprd ... - silver piece 

Biel ss oe | 24 rupees .. | héng-mi i 1 hong® 

Han. 95 a cele a5, ee see | rong-mi 4. | 1] rong 
3 see OD ou se w| k‘dn-mi oo... 1 1 ktan83 
re eee | 50 ” eee see gak‘an aut ace ak‘tin of halves (ga) 
3 see | 75 4, ese | pan-mi sic | 1 pains 


Han. 95, 8.95, Her, 42,/100 vs aes| joi-mi, soi-mi vee) 1 vigg%8 
47 | | 














Book Money Table of the Kachins (Copper), 


Book. English, Kachin, | Souse of the Kachin, 
Han, 95 ee | L pie oe ...| ka-mi sa weet OL AS? 
os ei | 1 pice ae | pfaisai aa ...| pice 
Soak oe ai seed. OA. cay a »-| p‘aisanh-lap-m'lf ...|. pice pieces 468 





RN ee a ee ee 
56 Han. == Hanson: S. == Symington: Her, == Hertz, 57 Burmese and Shin. 

8 Shan t‘é, t@ ; ante, p. 11, and Shdn Dict., p. 270, 59 Shin lup, luk; ante, p. 9, and Shan Diet., p. 477. 
6 Shan. Symington, p. 89, has jap-mi == 1 tickal. 6! Burmese, 

82 Shan, haung; ante, p. 15, and Shdn Dict., p. 262. 63 Shdn; ante, p. 15, and Shin Dict., p. 71. 

8& Practically, half a viss. 


° Explained as ‘‘a gak‘dn, and 10 réngs,” It isthe Shan pdn for Rs. 80: ante, p. 15, and Sham Dict., p. 308. 
66 Shan, sot, 


8 Means Abrus seed: see below in the Myitkyina Kachin’s terms. 


68 Note that the Kachins place their numeral coefficients like the Chinese, and not like the Burmans and Shans ; 
., before and not after the numeral, 
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English, 





1 anna ... 
2 annas .. 
3 kee 
4, se. eee 
5 ee 
6 je 
8 se. eee 
10 ee 
12 i cae 
14 ye tae 
1 rupee ... 
1t,, (78 
1, 78 
13 ,» 


etn mere thee pa Raa ESD a SD 
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mere: 





Kachin. 

4769 
ni-saip oe 
miisi70 wae 


tisi72 ... ay 


ob] 
ngdlam see 








eae 


té-n’ mi-pu-n’m’nea’, ,, 


ti-’kéng-mii .., 
ti-’kéng-m6 .. 
ti-m’sum st 
ti-m’sum-mu ... 
kyap-mi sis 
ngtincham’” .,. 
lap-mi-ti-V kong 


lap-mi-ti-m’sum 


eee 





 eneeementgnee oe eee eed 
A cr re ee er 
et CE = 


The Myitkyina Kachin’s Money Table. 


e@es 











Sense of the Kachin. 


eee 





2 pieces’? (? half-annas) 
& mu 

copper 8 pieces?! 
a ti 

5 lum? 

1 tiand ? 5 

2 thand mis 

2 tland mi 

3 ti 

3 tiand mt 

1 piece 

silver ? 

1 rupee and 2 ti 


1 rupee and 8 ti 





From the above tables and information the following points become clear. The Kachins 
really divide their rupee by the silver pieces (2 and 4 annas), which they find current, on the 
principle of the sarrounding system of Troy weight, being still hazy and uncertain as to the 
use of the newly introduced copper money, and practically unable to express or comprehend 
the intermediate British divisions of the rupee into annas, which last denomination is a money 


of account, 


Thus :— 


2 pé are 1 mu 

2 mi 5 it 

4 tt » L kyap or lap 
25 lap » J hong or rong 
4 rong ,, 1 k‘an 

5 k‘an 55 1 gak‘an 


2 gak‘an ,, 1 joi 


As regards Kachin bullion weights, my information is chiefly gathered from Mr. Hanson 


(p. 95) and Mr. Symington ( 
6) For kydp., Thus, chydp, chap, sip = jap, gyap = kydp. 
71 Kyi = Bur., copper: sum, Kachin, three: kydp, Shan, piece. 





p. 20). 


73 Dum ; see Kachin Troy Table, either for lem or dum, 
74 14 will be seen that this man is consistently confused as to the “‘ odd annas’’ in a rupee, and he collapsed 


altogether when asked to go beyond ‘“‘ six annas,”’ 


76 This is clearly a wrong form: t7-I’kng being sufficient, 
76 He gave these words on being shown five, six and seven four-anna pieces, 





78 Burmese 172i : s‘t = 27, a soed, 
72 Burmese s‘i, 27, 


77 Shan, silver. 
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Kachin Troy Weights. 


M’lem == Abrus seed. Lem-mt = 1 lem. 
2 lem are 1 dum 
2 dum ,, 1 pé 
2 pé , Imi 


Kachin Avoirdupois Weights. 


gak‘in == half a viss 


joi7-mi = 1 viss 


The viss, joi, is the weight that turns the scale, as can be seen in the phrase, jot cheng e,7* 
° . A * * 8 © 
‘it balances, it weighs:” cheng, a weight, being borrowed from Burmese-Shaén, while joi is 
used for the scales as well as for the standard weight, a viss. 


The Myitkyini Kachin recognised the Abrus seed as kacheng, 7. ¢, ha-weight, which 
seems to indicate that the true meaning of the term kd-mi, given by Mr. Hanson for “one pie,” 
+s “one Abrus seed.” But he had, nevertheless, no true idea of Troy weight, though he seemed 
to show some glimmering of it in his term for pice, hyé-cheng-chydp (or yap), copper-weight- 
piece. 


I have already remarked that the Kachin books available are slight, and there is not much 
to be obtained from them as to the metals, while the Myitkyind Kachin differed greatly from 
them in his terminology. 


Thus: — silver is in the books kump‘ré, kumpro, gump‘ro.8° According to the Myitkyina 
Kachin it is kawp'réng. Gold is in the books ja, aja, and gold-dustis ydmun, jayun. Brass 
and copper are in the books m’gr#, but the Myitkyina Kachin gives them as hy nite and kyineh 
respectively. Iron in the books is p‘ri, pr7,8! but the Myitkyind Kachin called it samthkong, a 
term which he also used for tin, while in the books tin is p‘r7 y‘rd, 7. e., white iron. In the 
books lead is chi, achi, mt, chit, and zine is p‘ri-p‘rd, but according to the Myitkyina 
Kachin this last is samtolum. 


I will now proceed to compare the Singphé terms for currency and the metals, so 
far as lam able, with those of the Kachins, though there is some difficulty as to this, as 
Mr. Needham in his works does not pay much attention to money or barter, and what infurma,- 
tion he gives has to be extracted piecemeal from his Grammars. 


The ordinary Singphé word for money is as usual that for silver,” hump‘réag, which will 
be at once recognised; but at p.18 is to be found dald® aimd, one rupee. Here we have 
apparently reference to a numeral coefficient ddr for money in Kuki-Lushai, seen again 
seemingly in Chin (Lai) ddr, brass, Kachari (Bord) dard/, gold, and in Ao-Niva ttridi, silver. 
The Miri numeral coefficient for rupee is bar. 


ee ee LR I eR 





AEA OE PPAR I TTP nrnet Sem te pent Ane NA e 


7 Also chot, Hertz, p, 47, 79 Symington, pp. 98, 80. 

89 P‘rd means white and undoubtedly kwmp‘7d means “ white kum :” kum being, I take it, a root for “ metal” or 
for ‘‘the metal par excellence.” For there is in the '‘ N4ga” Languages a persistent set of roots, king, rang, ying, 
with the sense of “the metal,’ meaning sometimes gold, sometimes silver, sometimes iron, and sometimes several 
metals indifferently, E.g., Kachin, kump‘rd, kamp‘ring ; Singpho, kump‘réng ; Miri, mitrkcng, kéngé ; silver: — 
Kachin, samt’kong (also iron); Manipirt, kingaw ; tin: — 

Lhota, ring, érang, rdmpidk; Hill Tipperd (Lushai), rang ; Empeo, ringking, ging, kang ; Augami, rakd; 
silver: — Kiki-Lishai, rdngmdjék; Hill Tipperd, rdngehar ; gold; — Ao, rdngin; lead: — Ao, merdng (also 
in) iron :-- 

Ao, yongmen ; brass: — Ao, yongmenin ; copper : — Lhota, ydngchik ; brass, copper, tin, iron, 

81 D’ké was also given me by one man, and may be dialectic. 82 Necdham, pp. 18, 78, 108, 111. 

38 See also Needham, p. 107. 
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The words for the metals*4 generally in Kachin and Singphé seem to be identical, 
thus :85 — 




















Silver. Gold. Brass. Tron. 
« ¢ = c A oo” ? 
Kachin ...| kump‘rd, kamp‘rong...| ja sat | Mort ... wee] piri 
. A A cA a 
Singpho | Kump‘réng.., we | Ja or | magi ., we | m’p‘ri 





I notice also that the word for weight in Singphé is chen (p.117), and that the Kachin 
word ga-dn, (gd) half, has its counterpart in the Singph6 w’kau or kau-mé (one-half).26 But it 
is in the numerals that the identity of Kachin and Singphé comes out, so far as the present 
enquiry is concerned. 


Comparative Table of Kachin and Singphéd Numerals. 











English, Kachin. | Singpho, 
Lad ae ...|ngai, ngai ‘i wee] Al 

suffixed ... ..| ml, ma ... ses Bhi ...| md 

2 ate : ..| kong, l’kwang ... Ge . n’k‘éng 

suffixed ... aia se se eis a Seat: ceases 
Oo ‘wee see .-.| m’sum, m’sdm ... ai ...| masim 
A eas ./mit ... ses as .... malt 
a: sss ace | mngd ... sak eae ...| manga 
6, se .... kra, krup, kruk a we.| Kirt 
or nes vigp Rib: 8 eas ses aes we.| Sinit 

a sus ...| m’tsat, m’sat ... ioe ...| masat 

Oca das ...| ) kd, s’k‘d, ch’kd, ch’kon chaki 
10)... a ..-| 8hi,87 st... ses aa: .e| Si, tet, shi 
re es ...| Soll’ngai, sel’ngai ise veo| Sl-al 
QO uae os we) Kean cay iss vas wes) Koun 
21g. vee wwe] Keun neat ss vee eae KSan-al 
BO uae sai .e-| SUMshi, sOmsi ... jae ...| dumsi 





84 See Needham, pp. 87, 97, 100. 
8 The great difference, so far as I can judge, between the Singphé and Kachin dialects, which would tend t 


make them mutually unintelligible, is that the accent in Kachin is on the last syllable, whereas in Singphé it is on 
the first: ¢.9., mgrt’ in Kachin would, in practice, have a very different sound to ma‘gi in Singphd, and they would 
not be to the ear at all identical words. 

86 Needham, pp. 72, 98. 

87 According to the Myitkyini Kachin, the ‘“‘teens’ run thus: — se-l’ngat, $2 
and so on to se-l’7’ku, 19. 


Vhong, 33-Piw'sum, 9%? ml, 
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SS ee a a gaa eh aS va gga ES A a SS 
So a a ae 














English. Kachin. Singpho. 
AY Be Sei ...| mlishi, m’lisi ... bee .-.| malisi 
100... Sais wet Pisa, l’sa88 aes cae »o.| lacha, latsa 
200 ave wae ...| nitsd, nisa ‘a ssi ...| n’k‘Ongchi 
1,000% ... ees ..._ echingml, singmi ade .. | hing 
10,000... si ...|munmi ... ae se ...| hingtst 
100,000 ... des ..| Ssenmi ... igs née fe sSpeevncines 
1,000,000 ... See ..| wanmi ... aed oe or rr atees 
10,000,000... re .» rimi = ‘ae a4 oe iawaatenees 











Ordinarily, therefore, I gather that a Singphé would count his rupees thus: — dald-md, 
dalé-n’k‘dng, dald-mastim, But that the Singphés use the generic term kump‘réng also, may be 
seen from the expressions kump‘réng lachd, 100 rupees ; kump‘réng ‘aun, 20 rupees, in Needham’s 
Grammar, pp. 76, 78, Similarly a Kachin would ordinarily count his rupees by the coefi- 
cient term ldp (gydp), thus: —ldp-mé, ldp-ni, lép-m’sum. Or he might count them by borrowing 
the Burmese word diigd, a coin (Hertz, p. 88, Symington, p. 66), thus: — dingd-mi, dingd-ni, 
dingd-m’sum. But he might also count them by using the generic term kump‘ré, vide 
Symington’s expressions kump‘rd-I'sd. Rs. 100; kump‘rd-l’sd-m’ngd-shi, Rs. 150 (pp. 14, 16). It 
is therefore clear that a Kachin would at once understand a Singphé in a bargain, though it 
must not be assumed that a Singphé, with his surroundings, would have any idea of the 
Kachin’s method of dividing his rupees, that style of calculation belonging to the Burmese- 
Shan side of the ranges dividing Burma from India, and being utterly foreign to any Indian 
people. 


It may help to explain the numerals of these tribes to note here how the Myitkyina 
Kachin was induced to deliver up his terms, for an attempt to extract them out of him 
direct failed altogether. A number of pebbles were collected and he was told to count them 
one by one! He accordingly took upthe pebbles one by one and enumerated them on his 
fingers, turning one finger down at each enumeration, and when he had reached five he pushed 
the pebbles aside, He then proceeded to count five more in the same way and pushed them 
aside, and then said, pointing to the two little heaps: — l’kéng m’ngd st, “two fives (are) ten.” 





saan etnee natn astiainenenn name tinael camel ceeenadaniadllied atanimelaiaatededanmaindiatanaaal 


88 The Myitkyina Kachin collapsed at 100, being unable to understand numerals beyond this point. 
$9 1,000 seems to be the end of the Singphé numeral denominations, but the Kachin denominations follow that of 
the Burma Tribes generally : — thus, 





tsi sie 100 
10 ching da 1,000 
10 mun ee 10,000 
10 sen i 100,000 
10 wan a 1,000,000 
10 ri « —:10,000,0C0 


Symington, p. 61, is little confused (probably his teachers were), and gives ching, mun and sing as the equi- 
valents for a lakh, 100,000, 

80 The Kachins have a word for cowry, shdwun (Symington, p. 88), but the Singphés probably have not. 

%! I have found this plan by far the most effective with such semi-savages. The heavy, puzzled look 
disappears at once from their faces, intelligence takes its place, and then slowly and painfully the numbers come out 
one by one. But I warn the enquirer that much patience and a trained ear are necessery to a successful result: 


The educated, literary Maniptri official, quoted in the section on Manipdiri Weights, enumerated on his fingers, 
ey idently from sheer habit, 
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He proceeded onwards in precisely the same way up to twenty and then said, pointing to the 
four heaps: — m’li m’ngd k‘un, “ four fives (are) twenty.” Soon to & rub m’ngd sbmst, “six fives 
(are) thirty.” Then by coaxing he went onto k‘un m’ngd I’sd “(a) score (of) fives (are a) 
hundred.” After this he subsided; having reached his tether as 1egards enumeration, and 
was apparently unable to recognise the book words given for a thousand and onwards. 


My sources of information on the Naga Languages most near ly connected geographically 
with the Singphé are :— 

(1) Outline Grammar of’ the Lhota Naga Language, Witter, 1888, official publica- 
tion, Assam. 

(2) Outline Grammar of the Ao Naga Languaye, Mrs, Clark, 1893, official publica- 
tion, Assam. 

(3) The do Naga Language of Southern Assam, Avery, American Journal of Philo- 
logy, Vol. VII., No. 3, ec. 1886,° 

(4) Outline Grammar of the Angami Naga Language, McCabe, 1887, official publica- 
tion, Assam. 

(5) Outline Grammar of the Shatyang-Mirt Language, Needham, 1886, official publica- 
tion, Assam. 

(6) A Naga from Sibsigar and two Nagas from Magiptr. 

To take the Lhota-Naga Language first, [ find the money table to run as below, but it 
has an unstable appearance. In fact, instability seems to be a main, though distracting, 
feature of the Language. EH. g., Mr. Witter remarks, p. 8 f., on the instability of both the 
vowel and consonantal sounds, and the instability of the words themselves can be ascertained by 
trying to make out the sentences given with the Grammar and by noting the variety of form 
given in the various parts of Mr. Witter’s book for the words of currency and money. The 
probability is that the dialect differs on every hill side on which it is spoken, and that the 


speakers use it very much as the speakers of highly developed written languages use slang, 
4. e., they are quite indifferent as to form, provided their meaning is understood, trusting 


rather to inference than to convention for the correct conveyance of their meaning. 


Lhota-Naga Silver-money Table. 
ee ae eee ee eee ehat See ee ee mes 








English, Lhota- Naga, Sense of Vernacular. 
i anna% | poisi mezii, rdngmyé mezit ...| 4 pice, 4 red coins 
Ae A 
2 annas | moiya matsahga aw oe; L moiya 
er ringterti éhm ... ss ...| coin small white 
As A 
4 annas | méiyaenni... we | 2 moiya 
Aes 
6 9 | moéiya et‘am eee eee oon 3 moiya 
8 oy ..| rampiak péko ... ..| half rnpee 


rangmy6% tizé... ee | 8 red coins 


82 A reprintsent me by the late Prof. Avery, based on notes Pak eee Gee Nes a aa in 1884 by Mr. Clark, the husband of the 
authoress of the Ao Naga Grammar above quoted. 


% Witter 88, 89. 
% This aed as if the word rdngmyd were used indiscriminately for pice and anna, which is as likely as not. 
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English, Lhota-N aga. Sense of Vernacular, 
si cre cela a a a ee ee 
saesuaiae adbéli®... ie eee ...| (adhéld, half rupee) 
10 annas a ...{ mdiyd mungo ... ihe | 5 moiya 
2 5 | méiya tirdk see ...| 6 moiya 
14 - vet ..(mdiyad time ... sats | 2 moiya 
1 rupee ei .. | dbréng matsanga ee ...{ 1 rupee 
eaaseaees raimpidk matsangd —.., set Jas 
sucsetes pidka, opiak®® .,, sie ...| rupee 
14 rupee”... .» | pidka sti pdko ... ae ...| rupee plus half 








What the expressions for the odd annas are Iam not sure, but, from the general indica- 
tions given, they are probably expressed either by rdngmyé+numeral (¢.9., rdéngmyé et‘am, 
3 annas, rdngmyé miingo, 5 annas), or by the use of si poo, “ plus a half” (e. g., mdiyd sii poko, 
métyd ond a half = 3 annas; méiyd¢ ennt st péko, 2 méiyd and a half = 5 annas). 


Lhota-Naga Copper-money Table. 





English. Lhota-Naga, Sense of Vernacular. 





1 ple ise aes ... | rangmy6 tertiwd oss ... | smaller than red coin 
1 pice ... ‘is .. |rangmyé matsangi ... «+ | 1 red coin 
AS A e A 
e8G eer OBS poisa matsanga oeo6 ean 1 99 
2 pice .. « «| poiskSennt 1. ... ..| 2 red coins 
3 , $3 eee os ees poisa et‘am eae be ene 3 Le J 
A®ew ee 
4, 95) (anna) eb6e eee poisa mezu eae eae eee A 93 

















The metals are badly expressed by the Lhota Nagas, owing, no doubt, to their small 
acquaintance with them. Thus, the word for silver is given as éréng, but no word is given 
for gold at all, and one word, yéngchék, does duty for brass, copper, tin and iron, 1. ¢., 
really for any meial not silver or money, while p‘yéntsii is used for lead. 


The words given for weight and the scales have an apparent connection with that for 
cowry, which is odd and unusual. 2H. g., weight is efit (p. 158); balance is éf‘# (p. 90); 
cowry is féfo (p. 143). There are words to express the actual balancing of articles weighed 


against each other in eh‘aing and kité (p. 168), the first having a most suspiciously borrowed 
appearance, 


; Three words are translated ‘‘ counterfeit money” by Mr, Witter, viz., rdugiap, érdng-n’tapé, 
rdngyimé ; a fact which it rather surprises one to findin the language of such a tribe, but they 











srt oye RPP ne PTT 


95 Witter, p-70. Itis clearly the Indian adhél4: see Beames’ ed. of Elliot, Glossary, Vol. Il. p. 2. 
% Witter, p.81. Also at p. 128 there is given dts‘en, which also means wages. 


97 Witter, p. 81, % Ringmy? is throughout a synonym for péied, 
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can be compared with the kumpre tdp e of the Kachin Vocabulary of Mr. Symington, p. 65, 
translated ‘*to mint, coin.” 


The Lhota Naga numerals (p.26 ff.) present no particular difficulties, but there are some 
peculiarities valuable for comparison with other Naga tongues and for counting out money. 


1 wee OK 499 1l .. tard sii* ek‘a 

2 we enni, dnfloe 20 ... mekwi, mekwe, meku> 

3 ... et‘am 30 ee. t'amdr6? 

4 ee. MEZU 40 ... ZUro? 

5 ... mungo 50 . tlingya 

6 ... tirdk 60 we. rokro2 

7 ... thing, ts‘ang 70 ... kA ts‘ang, ek‘& tling 

8 tad | 80 .., ek*& thza 

9... tOkdl | 90  .. ektA tokd 
10 ... tard,? tard, terd, tato® 100 ww. eK‘ tard’,? n’zo, n’zii, n’zb 48 


1,000 =... tanga? 

The usual way of expressing the intermediate numbers is that shown above in the case 
of 11: 7. ¢., tard sti (or st) mezi is ten plus four or fourteen, mekwii sii mezt is twenty plus foar 
or twenty-four: but 16 to 19, 26 to 29, ete., are alternatively expressed thus: — 

16... meziind mekwii m’pen_ ... by-four 20 short 
i? ... et‘amnad mekwii m’pam ... by-three 20 short 
18... ennini mekwii m’pen ... by-two 20 short 
19... ek‘and mekwii m’pim  ... by-one 20 short 


The tendency in reckoning is to carry the mind on to the next coming ten and to subtract 


from it. 


Passing on to Ao N&ga, one finds that Mrs. Clark has not paid much attention to recording 
currency, and except incidentally there is no mention of money matters in her book. It must 
be remembered also, in reading what follows, that instability of form is as characteristic of 
Ao Naga words as of those of any otber Naga tongue. 


The word sen is used for money (pp. 61, 66, 69, 75, 140) borrowed -one fancies 
from the sél (sen) of the neighbouring Manipiri State, especially as it turns up in the 
expression for “small money,” tdnok sen® (pp. 57, 106).1° A rupee is ordinarily tdisel 








9% This is only used in enumerating. When used with other words, “one” is represented by the suffized 
numeral coefficients matsangd, wtsang4, for things, and n’chdd, n’chyttd, for mankind. Fundamentally the term 
eid would seem to signify “a ten’’ in decimal notation: c/, the terms for 70, 80, 90, 100, 

100 Witter, p. 154. 

1 Also ek‘dnd tito m’ pdm = by-one ten short : = one less ten. 

2 The terms tar), t'amdro, zdro, rikro, evidently mean 1, 3, 4, 6 tens. 

8 Witter, p. 27. cot Or sf, 

& Witter, p. 154. 6 Witter, pp. 119, 132. 5, 
"@ Also n’zo x’zo tétaro (== 10 n’%Zo), p. 151. Cf. Bur, tawny. 

9 Mrs. Clark does not distinguish between long and short vowels, and these have to be gnessed at, but her a is 
always broad, and I have given it, therefore, as 4, oe 

10 It is also seen in the expressions for “ debt,’ p. 109: — sen-tsi, sen-dtsd, sen-apu, in which atsd and ape 


mean “borrow” ( pp. 54, 98) and sen means “ money.”’ 
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and also tepdk (pp. 54, 57, 64, 66, 156).1: For pice the Indian form péisé is found in a 
phrase on p. 65: — 

fanursi echt péisd angu az azals rizurga dyur 
boy-the what pice gets that all keeps 
The boy keeps all the pice he gets. 

In the Vocabulary, however, is to be found the (?) Assamese form sorotid, made todo duty 
for “pice” on p. 147 and for “anna” (4 pice) on p. 90. It is quite likely that these Nigas use 
the same term for both. 

The word for cowry is given as zabi (p. 107). 

Money is counted apparently in a straightforward way. Thus we find : — 


pp. 57, 64... tatsak ka vee one rupee 
p 54 ... tatsak and w- two rupees 
p. 66 .. tatsak asam ... three rupees 


The words for the metals partake of the regular Naga forms, iron being the metal 
par excellence, as the same word, in, does duty for both iron and metal (pp. 132, 139). 


Gold is hon (Assamese), p. 124. Silver is idribi (pp. 70, 160). Iron is tn, and merdng 
(p. 182), and with iron lead seems in some measure to be confounded, as one guesses from the 
term réngin (t. e. rdng-metal), but there isa synonym (p. 135) feds given for lead. Brass, 
yorgmen (p. 99), is undoubtedly mixed up with copper, yongmenin, t. e, yongmen-metal (p. 106). 
The Ao Naga numerals have a puzzling, and curiously, but not uniquely, developed 
method of carrying the mind, after the first ten, on to the coming ten for numbers beyond five ; 


ai shown below: otherwise these numerals are much those of the Naga and the allied tongues 
generally, Thus: — 


Ao-Naga Numerals. 


DEO cee. a: 6% de Bal “S os) trékte 

2 oe (And ., ei a ots we 7 ...| tenet 
3... Agsamue ‘ae: es | tt 

4 e..| pezGl2 ves sive Sas sé 9 .».| také 

5  ,. | punga a a ee ee | er 

1] ..(terika .,, se ses oe oe ...| ten and one 
12 | teridmk ogee a ees ws | HOR And two 
13 —s,.| teridsam ... see exe tte _ .. | ten and three 
id ...| teripezé .,, e a one — . |ten and four 
15 ...| teripungd eat ous ene = ..| ten and five 
16 »»./ metsd4.maben-trok 


--.| twenty-not-brouglit-six 


17 _ | mets6-maben-tenet oo sre tee oe] UWENtY-not-brought-seven 


natn rong 


il 
Téisak, I gather, means “ wage-measure ;”? gee Ao Grammar, 


12 T gather that Mrs. Clark’s final short a, which she wri i 
, rites ¥, is t 6 i 
that she writes the sound sometimes as er, following the TARP drei dered a ra aie 


18 Should be, I take it, properly written terdk, 1# Should apparently be properly written metsar 
sar, 


5. Uv. Measure and wages, 
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18 wos mets6-maben-ti ees eae eve aoe pee 


twenty-not-brought-eight 


19 »«.| metsd-maben-také aie oe aie ...| Swenty-not-brought-nine 
20 «j;metso aes cae ete ate we | (P @ BOLE) 

21 -. | metsarika... eee ei is was .. |twenty and one 
22 ..-| metsariand ics re oe ve .-.{ewenty and two 
23 ...| metsaridsam ie sus ve on .. | twenty and three 
24 .-.{ metsaripezo ses vee oe ie .. {twenty and four 
25 ...|metsaripungi ., re se an ...; twenty and five 
26 .-|semar-maben-trék 4. re oes ...| 80-not-brought-6 
27 ...|Semar-maben-teneb ots tte .. | 30-not-brought-7 
28 .../Semar-maben-ti ... “ee se Ge »../ 30-not-brought-8 
29 ...{semar-m aben-také ate ive oes ...|30-not-brought-9 
30 --/SOMAr ave si sa eae ake se sisscavieenwe 
3] -- semarika.,.. a ee ne ...| 60 and 1 

36 -«-| lir}5.maben-trék ... sus oes sas .- | 40-not-brought-6 
40 »» | lir... ose oe ses or eee sie beni teiedes 


Al oe liriké ase aee see pee eae ae 4.0 and 1 


46 -..| teném-maben-trék aoe ves ..., 00-not-brought-6 

50 sltenGm = sen awe es = Se. waas sebeaasecace 

ot -s-|tenemika ,,. sae ee seas sas .. {90 and 1 

56 ..jrékar-maiben-trék ies ove .».| 60-not-brought-6 

60 ...|rokar sais oes oon sas sae wae sdetaaseeiwe 

61 ..(rokarika ... see eee aus sae ...(60 and 1 

66 ...| tenémsermets6-maiben-trok aa sas ...|50-and-20 not~brought-6 
70 .../tenémsermetsd... «bi ue ius .. | 50-and=20 

71 ...,tenémsermetsarik& ... ove eee -. | 50-and-20 and 1 

76 ...| liranasé-maben-trok =. siae ose .. |twice-40 not-brought-6 
80 .e-[liranasd see see oes sae eee .. | twice-40 

81 ...| liranasarika a sie ...| twice-40 and 1 


86 ...| telangtak6-maben-trok .., vas See »+.| 9-(before)-100 not-brought-6 
90 eee telangtaké ofe nee oan aan es. 9-(before)-100 (it., 100-916 


§1 ...| telangtakéserka ... “a ose tae .. | 9-(before)-100 and 1 
a Cr a NR SS i RS TR A Ta a 
15 The final r in semar, ir, rokar, is evidently the ro of Lhota, and signifies “‘a ten.” Probably the final 5 in 


meisé signifies the same thing, 
16 I take this curious expression to mean “ the 9 before 100,” 
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9G.5; ...| telang-maben-trék oes ose eee ai 
100 ...jtelang, noklang ... aaa oo es cee ousiedantoanie 
1,000  ...!meyirizang, meirzang” ... eae soe eee suatotemess 


The Ao Nagas do not weigh the metals, so far as I can make oui, probably measuring 
them; bat they have a neat set of measures of capacity, on which they have based a sort of 
: . . ° . 
avoirdupois weight for their great requirement, fermented rice for making y (rice-beer) :!8 — 


Ao-Naga Measures of Capacity. 


en A ere a aN RE Ney 


a ETI 
er ne aE aEEEAemeaitings | 





ele ne 








measure of rice made ready 
for brewing yz (rice-beer). 


: : Approximate 
Name, Meaning, Use, actual weight, 
| 1: 
aentz6 molok ...| egg basket... «| value of anegginpaddy ... | li sérs 
. . ® OL A » 
2 yi molok... ..| beer basket ...| value .in paddy of standard : 23 sérs 





2 puna aad ...| ludian quarter sé... nee ete | 5 sérs 
4 (and 2)imzi ../ village... -s-| Village standard ... | 20 (and 10) sérs 





ee ENEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEen 

The real standard, 7. ¢., the weight that does not vary, is, however, the pua, for the 
Bengali awd, magnified from the quarter sér, which it really is, to the five-sér weight (gasér7), 
probably beeause five sérs of paddy are equivalent in value to one quarter sér of some article 
that these people still commonly buy, or have in the past habitually bought, with paddy 
(anhusked rice). 





Another common measure, evolved as above, is the nabil molok, wage basket, 2} to the pud, 
and hence equal to about two sérs which represents a day’s wages in paddy, 
Ao-Naga Avoirdupois Weights.» 
2 tsama-s‘ong are 1] s‘ongti = 1; sérs 
1 s‘ongtl ees eee eee eo = 25 gérg 


Some villages have a weight called pudkapa (? short ud), intermediate between the 
stonglé and the tsamd-s‘ong (p. £9). 


The word for scales is s‘ongt?, and the term tsamd-s‘ong seems to mean half-a-s‘ong, or half 
the weight that turns the seale. The word seret is also given (p. 157) as a synonym for scales, 
and the expression serci-lung (Jit., scale-stone) is given for “scale-weights.” But 1 gather from 
a sentence on p. 71 that seret is really borrowed from the Indian word sér and means that 
weight or its equivalent, thus: — 


shizang _—seret-hi = mabensad 
potatoes sér-one insufficient 


(translated) “the potatoes are a seer short weight.” 





cates diadaamenen erecta ean a 





17 Mrs. Clark very properly remarks (p. 45) that the above mode of reckoning puzzles children and makes them 
earry forwatd the wrong figures ixi addition. So much is this the case, that in “ the schools an oeffort is being made 
to discard the above irregularities and count regularly thus: tert-trék, sixteen ; melsari irdk, twenty-six; and so on.” 
One does not wonder at it. In computing money the system must be a very diffienlt, oue to work. 

18 Clark, p. 49. Compare this with the Manipdiri double scale ; — one for rice and the other for paddy ; Primrcre, 
Granvna”, p. 24, 18 Clark, p. 49, 
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Qne has to search the sentences given in McCabe’s Angamt Grammar for the views of the 
Angamis as to currency. From these can be gathered the following table :— 


~p: 36 eee eee eee pice eon eee ese Bea paisa 
pp 26, 0 sae 2 annas ese eee oe: moya 
p. 40 eee see ..| 8 annas sue nae oF duli 


Pe 37 ff. eee eae eee YUPCE ase ae Se fa rakaé 


If we may accept that dult == adhélé (Lhota-Naga) = adhélé (Indian), and that rakd == a 
form of the general Naga word rang, then the above table agrees with what may be called the 
normal Naga forms. ‘Small money” is kepeise (p. 54). 


|he word for metal (p. 73) is given as t‘ej6, but I gather, or rather guess,that 702 is metal 
and thatthe ¢‘e = iron. Then for gold we have no word at all, but silver is rakd-j6 (p. 85) ; 
lead is mistisd-j6 (msi, Manipurt: p. 71); copper is presa-jé (p‘rt, Kachin-Singphé, iron: p. 56); 
while iron is t‘ezhe®! (p. 70) and tin rizht and ghiist, where zhe, zhii probably equaljd. Brass 
is (p. 52) meréni or mesent, but I perceive that merént (p. 60) also = “ ear-ring,’’ and perhaps 
the metal takes its name from the ornament. 


At p. 26 we have moyd and moyd po (one moyd) for “ two annas,” and on p. 40 moyd sé 
(three moyd) for ‘six annas.” ‘Rupees turn up at several points in the book; ¢ 9.5 


p. 26 ie ie .-{ raka po eae awe ..{ one rupee 

p. 39 aah digs ...| raké sé sees. . aes .»-| three rupees 
p. 37 wei ee | rak& pangu ee ies ..| five rupees 
p. 38 = ee wel rakaA tret‘a ss wee wi eight rupees 


At p. 40 we have duli, eight annas, and at p. 39 rakd kennd di duli, rupees two and « dult, 
for Ra. 2-8-0. On this evidence, I should say that the AngAmi Nagas count their money quite 
straightforwardly in rupees, ¢wo-anna pieces, and half rupees. Thus their scale would be: — 


4 moy& are 1 duh 
2 duli » l raka 


The Angimi Nagas reckon on the same principles as do the Ao Nagas. Thus:— 


Angimi Naga N umerals. 


1 ...{ po see eee or Swe 2 ...| kenna 

3 sé sa ee aes wae 4 ve.| da 
5 gst }=PANYT wae is ‘as ine 6 .| suru 

T vest Tend eee asi sea ai 8 | beta 

9 ..| tekwit wes sve ee 10 weo| Ker? 


ten and one more 


11 ..| ker-o-pokro ... ae ave vee oes 

12 ...{ ker-o-kenna ... vas Sie ase ...| ten and two more 

13. —...| ker-o-sé me i as aes ...| ten and three more 
: ...| ten and four more 


14 “ee ker-o-da eas ene eee ee 
cere 


% Of. Kachin and Singpho, 74, gold. 
22 The + in ker and ser no doubt means “‘ a ten.’ 


a1 Zh = French j. 
> Of, Ao numerals. 
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ten and five more 


15...) ker-o-pangu wee te sas see 
16... ker-o-surn a. see oe ts ten and six more 
17. ...| mekwti pemo t'end ... ave ae | 20-short-of-seven®s 
18 .,.| mekwt pemo t‘et‘a ... oes see 20-short-of-eight 
19 ...| mekwt pemo tekwil ... see pes ...| 20-short-of-nine 
20...) mekwii ee sae ie see ‘ee eis ica 
21 ...| mekwti-pokré se Ss sa ...| 20 one more . 
27 ~,..| ser pemo t‘ena es is in ...| 90-short-of-seven 
30 ...} ~=sert8a ,,, ee ie by sas oe: isevebucsdes 
31... ser-o-pokré ... ts a is ...| 80 one more 
87 ...| lida pemo tend... or 2s ..| 40-short-of-seven 
40 .... lida .., oe Sis ~ baa “i bovewadey' 
41...) lid’ pokré.., aN ais ae ..| 40 one more 
50... lipangn4 Sei a aa 60 ...( Hsurw24 
70 lit‘ena™ oss css ves, | « 80] Hittin? 
90 litekwit?4 oi i we | 100 | Era 
101 ...| kya di po, kré mu po = = | hundred and one 
1,000 ...| nié po one eee eae sl | one nié (thousand) 


In their measures, which are only of capacity, the Angdimt Nagas actually do what one 
may suspect the Ao Nagas to do from Mrs. Clark’s statements, viz., base them on a day’s 
wages inrice, Thus: — 


Angaimi Measures of Capacity. 


ghar‘a about 1 sér 


12) utsa 5 12 sérs 
2 r‘dizho ,, 24 sérs 
2 bé » 48 sérs = about 1} maunds 


15 chi » (15 to) 20 maunds 


The zhdr‘d is the measure of a day’s wages (zhd, zd). 


Mr. Needham’s Miri Grammar, though referring directly to the Shaiyang Clan, is practi- 
cally a Grammar of the whole Miri-Abor® tongue, spoken by a large section of the Nagas. 


; As has already been remarked, Mr. Needham hardly ever mentions money matters, and his 
Vocabulary is for the present purpose unfortunately only too deficient, 


I take that the Miris really calculate money thus: — Large pieces silver, miirkéng, t. 
rupees, with a numeral coefficient ddr; small pieces silver, #. ¢., two-anna bits, numeral 
Pg a Ee a EE TE Fp dS eet lees 

28 T, @., the seven before twenty. 28¢ See footnote 22 above, 
= These words mean respectively 4, 5, 6,7, 8,9, @s lt being “a ten” evidently, 
3 Mr. Needham’s Vocabulary shows that the difference between Miri and Abor ig inappreciable, 
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coefficient pir; pice, borrowing the Assamese or Indian word, péisé or paisd, with numeral 
coefficient pir added. Money is generically spoken of as mérkéng or mirké (pp. 27, 
44, 103, 186). 

The words for the metals, except iron, are absent from the Voczbulary, save as materials 
for bracelets. Thus, iron is yékdin (pp. 107, 182: cf. Maniptri ydt, Primrose, p. 17). 

The words for bracelets are — of brass, kapiing (p. 117); of silver, Kingé (p. 117: ef. the 
rupee, mérkéng) ; and of a metal called lead, but (?) really bell-metal, pégrdng, in which the 
Naga word for metal, rdéxg, comes out again. 

The Miri numerals are extremely simple, and this tribe’s ideas of counting are distinctly 
Indo-Chinese : — 


Miri-Abor Numerals. 





1 vos DLEPKSB  .,, se es es Ke .../suffixed forms: 4kd, ko 
| 
2 ee BmytkS nao Bw Aft’ 
4, veel Aptko wee aes vai sis | 5 wo»| Sngako 
6 w.| Akéneko, akikd .., nf at ? wo] ktnitkd 
8 ...| pinyiko, puinyiko” 4, ise 9 ...| KOnadng kd 
10 .(fé6ingko ... ae re was re a disvenes’ 
11 .. |eingkd lang atérks is eae Are .../ben and one 
20 ...| ing-dny iko aes cee wes eae ...| two tens 
21 ...| ding-anyiko lang atérko site see ...,Ewo tens and one 
30 ...| sing-Alimko sa ie iss ie .. | three tens ‘ 
90 ...@ing-konadngké ... ous se Sie ...| nine tens 
100 we lingkd  ,,, sus ae aes wae ve bsicenees 


Numeral coefficients are widely used and precede the numerals, as in Chinese and Naga 
generally : e. g., 6ér, aum. coeff. for rupee; pir, num. coeff, for small silver (2 and 4-anna pieces) 


and pice :? then :— 


Re, 1 ode aon ee6 oue ee. bar-ko, 4-bér-k6d 
Rs. 2 eee ene =@e eon eee bar-nyiko, bar-nyt, &-bar-nyik6 
ae eee are dad i ..{  bar-imko, bar-im, a-bar-imko 


Q-anna-bitl .... sxe ewe ae | ~—sp-kkO (? d-pir-ko) 


2 wee er mr ..|  pir-nyikd, pir-nyi (? 4-pir-nyiko) 


” 
3 Do wee wes an ...|  pir-imké, pir-tim (? 4-pir-Gmko) 
we se St ae ee a a nc se el a he eee I a 
26 Kd is evidently a suffix meaning “ one,”’ and the idea of the numerals is ‘“aone,’”’ “atwo,” “ a three,” and 
soon, The moveable prefix 4 of the first six numerals seems to imply a fixed quantity, ‘‘ only” (p. 20); so that 
the expressions 4-i¢r-kd, d-nyi-kd signify really “only a one,” ‘‘ only atwo.’? Koturns up again on p. 27 of Mr. 
Needham’s interesting pamphlet, Afew Digéré (Tdroon), Iija (M°j4) and Tibettan Words, 1886,Government Publica. 
tion, Assam, in the “ teens” of the Mijas : thus 11, kdp-mé-komékd, i. ¢., 10 and 1, and so on to 19. 
27 Twice four. 
% But at p. 103 lingd markd is translated “ 500 rupees: ” here 6 in lingo means * only,’ and so, perhaps, 
ling or liing means any large number — 100 and beyond. : 
2 I gather that there isa word only for the two-anna piece, as in the case of the other Naga tongues. 
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But there is an odd exception to the rule in omitting the numeral coefficients with 7, 


8 and 9: thus, put, num. coeff. for round things: then :— 


Apui puiko See nee ess a 1 egg 
ipui puinyt Ses. Tab ve ves 2 eges 
apui puikéng ... ae aes see 6 eggs 
Apui pui-éing ... see one «| 10 eggs 
But Apui ktnit Sas dee see ae 7 eggs 
Apui pinyi a ‘i 8 eggs 
Apuikonang  .-.. rT as awe 9 eggs 


So far as the instances given are concerned, the Miris connt their money chiefly by means 
of the coefficients. Thus: — 
pp- 36, 58 oon on Re. ] ave eee eos o. 4-bair-ko 


p. 98... a weil. Be: ~Aes as ase | bar-piko 
p. 92... ses euch. aye “LOias bist ie wt bar-€ingkd 


But on p. 20 the full expressions are to be found — 
Rs. 4 ... sss ae ...| mirkéng bar-ptko 


a oe ais “ ...) murkéng bar-ngdko 


I have now taken those who have been good enough to follow me through all the unfor- 
tunately, but unavoidably, incomplete evidence available to me as to the Kachin-Naga Group of 
tongues, and it will be seen that the numerals and the words for the metals compare as shown 
below. I have added Manipiiri to the comparison, as being a link between the Kachin-Niga 
and the Chin-Lushai Groups, though [ do not wish it to be thereby inferred that the two 
groups of tongues should not really be described as members of a larger general group of 
languages, embracing all the modes of speech adopted by the populations occupying the hills 
between India and Burma and the hills of the North and North-East frontiers of India and of 
the North frontier of Burma.*° 


Comparative Table of the Kachin-Naga Numerals. 














| Kachin, | Singphd. Lhota. | Ao, | Angiimi, | Miri-Abor, Maniptri. 
1\ Pngai®! ,..| ai } OKA =. | ka »+-| PO wo-| At6rk6.,, w».| ama 

suf. | mi32 ss ,,.| mai | Matsatigd. |  o., pues kOe | ma 
2| Vkong® ...| n’k‘éng ...| enni, dni..,| ana ... «| Kenna ., | inyiko,.. we} ani 

suf, | ni... ey yee | seis sonaes ea aee incu ni 
3} m’sum*4 .,) masum .. | et‘am --.| dsam ee.| SE a. | Amkd,.. wf ahum 
4;m’li ...) mali ...| mezti_ | pezd »»| da --| Apiko ... = .g.| mari 

: 5) m’ngi ...j mangd ..., mango ...|pungt  ...| pangh ....| Angaké ...| manga 


6 kod rh trék  trék... 6 surnt. akéngko*é =|, taruk 


a et 
36 See Houghton, Language of the Southern Chins and dts Affinities, 1992, APDpx., p. Xi. 
81 Also n’gat. 32 Also ma. 53 Also Viewang, 
St Also m’som. 55 Also krup, kruk, 56 Also Oktké, 
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ee a rms Sens ul en enim hp mene n 

















| Kachin. | Singphd. Lhota. | Ao. | Angfmi. | Miri-Abor. Manipart. 
7i/snit  .../sinif ,,.| tling§7_...) tenet ...| tend ...] kinitko .. | tarét 
8] m’tsat®® .,.) masdt ...| tiza w[ tl 2 oe. tet ©... pinytks ...| nipan 


a 


| tekwi ...| kondngkd  ...) mapan 


6) 774089 
10| shi, st... 


20| k‘un ane 


chaki sw. | téka vee] takd... 


si, shi4° ,,.| tard, terd .| ter ... 


| 2 


k‘un ...| Mekwi4l,., | metsé42 ,..| mekwit ... €inganyiko ...| kul 


ker ws] Clngkd ...| tara 


a 
ee a SEE Eng SEE eemenemneteenmeeemnmneterte and 





30] sumshi ...;dumsi .,,/ t'amdré ...| semar w».| SEL | Cingdiimko ., | kunt‘ra 

40} m’lishi ...) malist ...J zlro  ...| lir ... -».| lida ..| 6ingdpiko ...) niphu 

a ro’ngAshi. .| mangiisi...) tlingyi .,.| teném ...| lipangu ., | dingdngako .,.| yangk‘ai 
60) krishi .,.) k‘risi ...) rékro .. | rékar ..|lisuru ,,.| @ingakiko ., | himp‘a 
70) s’nitshi ...|sinits! .../ek‘Ats‘ang“3/tenémser- lit‘ena ., | Singkinitko .,.) himp‘utara 


metso 
liranasé...| lit‘et‘A ...! Ginopinytko ... 
1 gt 





80) m’tsatshi...] masatsi ...| ek‘Atiza ... marip’n 











90] jkushi ...| chaktisi .. | ek‘atébu...| telangtaké...! litekwit ...| éingkéndingko.| mariphutara 
| A AIZ * y A 4 
aa Visi’ ., | lacha*® .,.) ek‘atard*®.| telang*? ~—...| kra w.| lingko .{ chamaés 
1000; chingmi#..| hing .,.| tanga ...| meyirzang...|niépo .../(P) ling  ..| Hsing 














It is not my purpose here to prove the connection of the above words, but I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that they afford most interesting mutual evidence of a common origin. 


Comparative Table of the Kachin-Néga Terms for the Metals. 








Metal. | Kachin,50 Singphd. | Lhota. | Ao. Angami, | Mi Abor, Maniptri. 
| 
gold . jib een ja eee oe | eoreese hon... eee eo nee eee he sana 
silver ...| kump‘rd®! | k‘umpréng...| draéng = .,.| taribi wa.| rakajo w| 2 kOngé.! ripa4 
a ° 2.08 a en 
copper ...|m’gri.. re yongchak .| yngmenin .| presajO ...) «| KOri 
| cil econ 
brass ../m’gri .. | magi ..| yongchék .| yongmen ,,,{ merénids .,.| P kapiing) pit‘rar 
bs a oe oo 8 wh 
tin eee| p‘rip‘ro ... siious yougchak , re rizhti, zhtisi.| .... | kongau 
A A A 
spelter... 1@n ee meceen pebenae ee ree eoneae pagrang. sé] 
int A * 4 A * A 
iron .,..| p‘rf, pri ...| m’pri «| yongchak ,) in, merang .| t‘ezhe ..| yOkdin.,.1 yot 
lead; ssi), cesses chi, m’ji_ ...| p‘yéntsif...| rangin54 ..| misitsAjO ...) ...... | msi 
a 4 A i “ 
Zinc ve eeoeewe prip ro ae easnee eoetre co 800 dee sos | wee she 
nn a 
37 Also ts‘ang. 88 Also mm’ sté. 89 Also shit, ch’k'a, 
#9 Also tsi. 41 Also mekwii, meki, 42 ? should be metsar. 
43 Also ek‘d ting. 44 Also U’sd. 45 Also latsd, 
46 Also n’zo, 0’24, n’2da, £7 Also noklang. ; 48 Also sdmd, 


49 Also sing-mt. 

60 See ante, p. 200. The Myitkyina Kachin gave quite a different series of words. 

51 Also kamp’ring. 62 Also lita. 
538 Also mesent, ; bb Also tsdin, 
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Of course, in such a matter as the nomenclature of the metals, savage tribes will borrow 
largely from those around them, and such a table as the above is valuable chiefly for tracing 
such infinences. 

T have had two opportunities of personally examining N4gas as to their vocabulary. One 
man came from the Naga Hills District, and called himself a Sibsagar N4ga, obviously for 
the benefit of the Englishman, but I could not get a better description of himself out of him. 
His vocabulary showed him to belong to what are called the Mithan and Tablung Nagas in 
Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal, p. 71, aud I here give the information gleaned from this man for 
what it may be worth. 

He named the metals as follows: — gold, saktéé ; silver, shatsinwd ; brass, hapand; lead, 
nakiiwd; tin, sauopd; iron, yan. His money was named thus : — rupee, édka (Indian, tak¢): 
8-anna-piece, h’téli (Indian, adhéld): 4-anna-piece, yeké (ef. Shan, ante, p. 12): 2-anna-piece, 
asat: pice, paisd, poiyd, e.g. one anna, péiyd-alt, 1. e., pice four. For rupee (the coin) he had 
a synonymous term, ngtinkau, which has a distinct Par-Hastern look, and he recognised the 
Abrus seed at once as gétahda. 


He clearly calculated money, like the other Nagas, by the silver coins, and his table 


ran thus: — 
2 asat are 1 yeki 


2 yeki , 1 b’tdli 
2 h’toli , 1 taka 
But his chief method of dividing the rupee was by the yeké or four-auna-piece. Thus, 
he at once named the following fractions, on the coins being put down for him to name: — 
Re. 1} ... yekt aga .,. five yeki 
Re. 15 .. yeki agdk .,. six yekt 
Re. 13... yeki amit ... seven yeki 
His numeration was interesting, thus ; — 


1 ,..) chang ee --| 2 o| enni Ben wee) 8 24.) B2EN 
-4 Jali bee os} 9 ol AGA... om =e | 6 F agOL 
es.| amit eT eee 8 as RU 
10. DOm.e. ae «| 11...) bén-bi-ching --| 120...) bén-enni 
20  .¢.f h& ... ue w-| 80 ...| hahan a6 we-| 40 a panit 
60... papun  ... sw 060. parém one ws! 70 3 pamit 


80 | passat ove wel 90 ae] paket woe wef L00 | pag 
200 ..}enni-paga .., -+1,000 ...| paha 


ave ep 


Two other men whom I examined I can only describe as Maniptiri Nagas, fur they 
certainly came from the hills of Manipir, and belonged to the same tribe and village, though 
what their precise tribe was called I could not discover.®5 ~ 


These men also divided the rupee by its silver coined parts, bnt with a curious nomen- 
clature, thus : — 
Z-anna bit ..milé (mi weight, Burmese) 
4-anna bit ...siki (Indian) 
8-anna bit ..,s’na-poh (halt rupee, s’nd) 
rupee... ...8'08 (= also silver) 


65 [rather gather that it requires a considerable 


practical experience of the N SPOr Cra Gr RET mnt 
individual with certainty, fe of the Nagas to make out the tribe of any 
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ete irene: 








For the intermediate annas they used the Burmese form p‘uisé’ of the Indian paisd, 
calling the anna p‘uisdi m’tat, four pice, and reckoning thus: — 


1 anna | pfaisah m’tai ... .... £ pice 

2 annas ...{j milé =... sel ve-| & 1% Weight 

3. Cs; | miilé-all p‘aisdi-m’tai ...| 1 md 4 pice 

4,4, e.| siki aes bys ae docecaseues 
5 i es.| siki-alf p‘aisdh-m’tai ...} 1 sihi 4 pice 


6 a, es.| mulé aséh be | 38 mt 
And so on, multiplying out the milé and sthi for the even annas, adding p‘aisdn m’tai for 
the odd annas, and using snd poh for eight annas. This method shows a little more systematic 
thought than is usual with the wild tribes. 

One rupee was called s’nd kali, and, on being shown the coins, they at once called Re. 14 
s'nad-kalt s’*nd-poh, 1. e., one rupee (and) one half, and Re. 14 stkt-m’ngi, ¢.¢., five siké, which 
is correct and again shows active reasoning powers, 

For the metals they gave an interesting series of terms : —- gold and copper, nif: silver, 
s’n@ (properly sénd, Indian for gold, vide Lishai terms to be given later on): brass, hungli: 
iron, hé: lead, lingsing. 


Their numerals were as follows :— 


1 acyl: aes vf 2 oe. An’hai | 3...) dséh 
4 ...| m’tai | 5 ..., m’ngd | 6 — ...| churt 
e anéh Pe) 8 aee ichet ees 9 eos Akau 


10 os.| kiran5é col AL. gal kivh?-al | 12...) kir-dhai 
13 ..., kir-dséGh .... 14 9...) kird®6-m’tai...) 15...) kird-m’ngd 


16 ...| kixfechurtii .-.| 17  .,.| kird-€n6h .,.) 138...) kird-achet 


19 ..| kirf-Akau ...| 20 ...| m’Kai... eoe[ 21 | m’kai-ali 
30 ov Shiri? a re rai8?-m’tad .| OO — o./ ral-m’ngt 
60 ...| vai-chirh ...) 70 ..,| rai-Anéh | 80 — .,.| rai-Acheh 
90 ..| Tdicakih  .../100 | kihai 


(To be continued.) 





ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 
BY THE LATE KARL FRIEDRICH BURKHARDT. 
Translated and edited, with notes and addztions, 

by Geo. A. Grierson, Ph.D., C.LE., IC.S8. 

(Continued from p. 193.) 
PART II. 
THE NOUN. 
181. It is a matter for regret that the noun is not nearly so fully treated as the verb in 


the manuscript grammar quoted by meas Mp. All that it says about nouns and their declen- 
sion can be summed up in a few lines, and consists merely of a statement of the changes 


rf in these words as ‘a ten’: kir, kirau, kirt meaning ‘one ten,’ and shird 


56 fairly take the rau, 7, 
We may fairly 87 RAs is clearly ‘a ten’ in all these words. 


*3 ten,’ 
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which certain vowels undergo in Declension and Conjugation, with a few examples, The 
following pages, therefore, do not owe much to this MS. 

182. The other authorities, in the Roman character, mentioned by me in §§ 1 and ff, are 
extremely incomplete as regards nouns, and treat them very superficially.52 

It thus happens that the solution of many difficulties can only be arrived at by the study 
of existing texts, and these, it must be confessed, do not always sufficiently assist us, in ascer- 


taining satisfactorily the correct forms of words. For example, in Np. the vowel points are 
often omitted, or written without adherence to any fixed rule. Thus, — a and - ¢ are 


/ ; ’ 
® e e . e s A e s 
not unoften interchanged: e.g., “%* handi, beside 4 hind’; andagain » 6 is sometimes 


a“ 


ad ad Ae 
written for 1-4 d (0), thus t le or eee moj, @ mother, and so many others,5% 


So also in the texts written in the Dévanagart character there is a similar want of system 
in writing words and forms. H. g., qateand dareg, Fata, but Ata, which are good examples 
of the difficulty of fixing the pronunciation.™ 


I regret, therefore, that the following pages cannot be affirmed to rest in every point on 
a secure basis; but they may serve to assist further studies in Kasmiri.5 


I. — Gender. 


183. The gender of substantives and adjectives is either masculine or feminine. In the 
case of pronouns, it may also be neuter. When masculine nouns are changed to feminines we 
find the same changes of final consonants, which we observed in the case of verbs (see § 158),58 


184, [We thus get the following changes.5? They only occur either in the formation of 
feminines from masculines, or in the declension of feminine nouns. 


Final & g becomes ¢ j 
” J U 99 a i) 


? 5 d e t j (only in declension)§® 
” By G ch (only in declension )*% 
» 6 oth x #2 chh (only in declension)*® 
. S | 7 G ch 

” S Th i. > chh 

‘i wy ¢ - & ts 


Ae TRI 





62 The MS. marked 6 by me must be excepted. Even in this, however, the Personal Pronouns are not given, 
and the numerals only as far as 48. [Another exception must be made in Mr. Wade’s excellent little grammar, 
which was not known to the author. | 

55 [The fact is that in Kiémiri the vowel scale is by no means fixed. In different parts of the country, and by 
different people, and by the same person at different times, words are pronounced in different ways. There is as yet 
no standard, This is exemplified by the difficulties experienced in representing many of the sounds in the Persian 
and in the Dévandgari alphabet, — Trans. ] 

5t [The translator has endeavoured to illustrate what he believes to be the most usual pronunciation in each 
case, by the system of transliteration adopted by him: see §§ 5 and #f,] 

55 (Mr, Wade’s grammar and Igvara-kaula’s Kafmira-Sabddmrita (a native grammar edited by the translator 
for the A.S.B.) have enabled the translator to control Dr. Burkhard’s results, and, in afew cases, to silently 


correct slips of the pen, or statements resting on incorrect authorities, ] 
*» ¢f 


+E 


f Sve 
i We, thus, find in Luke, xxi, 24, from asl lata-mond, trodden under foot, pl. f. t= adJ laia-manje. 


67 ['The reader is referred to §§ 158 and f. The corrections there made are also made here. The author was 
under the impression that the rules for nouns differed from those for verbs, but this is not the case, and corrections 
have been made in the text accordingly. ] 

5% In these cases, the change is not observed in the nominative feminine, 
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po Ee 
ee 


Final <3 ¢h becomes ¢> ésh 


ry) (w & 55 = tsh 
92 o a $9 2 2 

9 w 7” 99 wo R 
93 = h 99 uw sh 


185. The radical vowel is also often changed, in the passage from the masculine to the 


feminine, Thus— 


Radical. Becomes. 
aft a / G 
bet gg t 6 





remain unchanged 











2 % f a 
at unchanged 

- @ a é unchanged 
ao 3-ot = 4 

x | ex 

4 0 { a) ; 
” : ore: 

2 Wu, yu 7 4 

7 eA a 

x vu, yt Cs e % 


A final 4 8 @ becomes cg = 4. 


Some words form the feminine, by adding a final >— ‘| 


Examples of these changes are given below. 


. 


A. — Substantives. 


1. Gender. 


186. Few general rules can be given for distinguishing the genders oftnouns. Tt can 
sometimes be ascertained from the meaning, derivation, or termination of the word.89 In 


many cases, however, authorities contradict each other. 


, Le feats , 
Thus, 332 chiz, a thing, and 8s god, commencement, are, according to El., feminine, but 


bs 7 . bg a - * 
are masculine in Np.: 9% gdd, a fish, is, on the other hand, masculine in Hl,, and feminine 


in Np. and elsewhere.“ 


A 


4» 
1 a ~ a . nee 
59 F 9., 2” mj, mother; “ust” shuhrat (Arabic fem.), report; 





— 


— 





eee 


f 
us OF) zindagt (Persian fem.), lifes 
- o 


a ‘ . 
&ir5 sahiyyah (Arabic), prophetess, A large portion of the vocabulary consists of substantives horrowed from 


eo 


Arabic or Persian. be 
e A « A ad Ix. it fem ] 
60 (Elmslie transliterates gad. Wade gives god and makes 1 ‘ 
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187. Feminine substantiyes are formed from masculine ones, in the following ways : 
(1) Through the abovementioned changes of vowels and consonants. 
Lamples im 
(a) Vowel Changes.®! 


a 








| Examples. 
From To 
| Masculine. ne ras eminine. 
Sa 
t 
f+ a ge vw khar, an ass Ps kher] 
[pb @ Té See below. ] 


” 


af 
Pest qagur, & rat 


oo! 
oS kokur,2 a cock 


ae. gugar | 
os hokar 
| 
| 
| 


“ 


——- 
D9 2? | igs i hétur, a pigeon sis hétur 
: | ’ / 
2g +. 4 J) zor, a deaf man J) zar 
2 L / 
= 73 —2 pot, a plank 2 pat, a small 
plank 
a A | laws 
326 1 é 55) bs errs -lév, a fox i 9 U ex? palsa-liy 
| 
’ r | 
97 73 pe dydr, a rich man yee dyér 
- ‘a 
29 ” [ part brér, a tom cat oly bror'] 
7 : 
—, ® * ° 
L2 yu a See adjectives. | 
= aA A 
| of td, yd, ete. is i Sce adjectives. } 
Final 3 5 ? 
ng ee ee, . 4 A my 
ina, is 3 &5 5) ¢d¢a, a parrot | osiad 1648 
: é | = 
euvesea Sora 4 ; 
r) yp gur, om horse | yp guyr63 
2» f ! 
g a) 
oe ” ys? bose doda- -gur, a mills-se]] ler! 526 ‘ois déda-t ~y tire 
{ 


{ 


St Several additional examplos, given by translator, 


fw 
8? Luke, xiii. 34, 965 okar [so also Wade, § 10}, 


8 [Pronounce d guir, In Dévandgart We. gurt, 


SITE). | 


So also déda-yiri ix pronounced dda-giir (Déyanigarl 
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{6) Consonantal Changes. 
(See also below.) 
































Examples, 
Frem es nc cars 
Masculine. Feminine. 
oa | 2% ae Lats 594 névid, a barber 395 adviz 
J 
@ § & fs hee 2 pilt, a chicken aoe pits 
- ” 
wy y it we hin, a dog wee Adn 
j | 
(c) Changes of both Consonants and Vowels. 
Vowel Change, | Consonant Change. ! 
| | Masculine, Feminine, 
From | To ! From | To | | 
Ps ff 
[f/-a@ '4+a Sy eJ Si tang, a pear eg tang | 
‘ t j 
+a 14 Jl eJ | [Jt kral, a potter gto sry 
a ” r | Jie shai, a jackal -& ta sha) 
! i . ; 
an ey wn w hn wf gdn, a pimp ol gon 
| 2 i 
2 4 1 Lor >@ [Jt ce U3, wétul,a man of low e!3 wiital| 
| | caste 
! ? ‘ : 
39 | $9 29 39 Jats ‘tsdwul, a goat - tsdwey 
| 
! > ~ 
| 
| 
of Lv 
3”? ; 9 [s Is @ ch SA batuk, a drake e batach } 
| ‘ 
2, / 
a oe we e ts wale hdput, a bear az hipais 
| : g.4” . . rf ‘ 
2-0 jta@ Sy ci iJ long, & cripple | ge lan) 
| Ba a A oe ete, 
| oo od 3 # diw sond, sign of Bomave| Spo sanz 
| ; | r ; 
at 6 T ¢ Jl | ed J aye tsrél, a gaoler elo tsr07 
| : _ 
9 | ds 9 ” [U2 médl, a father ze mej, & mother | 
2 5 
” 9 ” 9 Jo3 wol, a ring als wo), a’ sroall 
ring | 
na 2 a ir’ A aw 
ie i Ww 2 wit wa kén, one-eyed w S hoi 





[Consonantal changes not exemplified above, will be found under the head of adjectives. | 
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Reet eer I UIE Mere 


(2) By the addition of the syllable w = ai [wz ii] or w > ekg e. Os, 


6 
~~ al 


f i °s broth ye bo sndmat - 
cp? mam, a mother’s brother ... iw 
Sd 4 , 
é°3 baia,a Brahman... ae wee «6p? Gatan 
‘ A Poul 
pila Aonz, a boatman wee és Pr OS os le hdnzai 
/ tf i 
_yp Khar, an ass ... ae oor vee [oe Ahr or] we> hhariz 
» = 
Smt fost, an elephant ... <a oe Crm hastin 
’ °? bY? 
A “a aad 
His 9 winth, a camel ase wee eon Ure 99 WIL 
- “eo dks 
38 itv, a CrOW ae. eae ene @es wes ls kovin 
fo / 4 w 
al anz, & gander re rr ‘es ws | anzin 
= Pr z. 
A we — 
yg sér, @ boar 12, net) SOMA 
a al 
# 
ws3 won, a shop-keepor see we nly watch 
a 
“3 4, A ee A A 
294s pdnytr, a water-carrier ... ae WIL pdnytireA 
ss J P / : /? F 
J249) WOWUr, & WEAVE? see aoe seo [ 3399 we war or | i) 3 5:35 UUWAPER 
- 
and so on, 


f 


(8) In the case of animals, often merely by the addition of sole mdda; e. g, 


“~ 


/ / 
saleyd Lhar mada, a she-ass ; 


(4) In more or less irregular ways, ¢. 9., 


2» // / if 
sre mahanyur, a man re oes antsy candng, a woman 
Pd 
¢6.2/~404, brother oe is . &h bene, sister 
/ 
83!) raza, king ... aes sts oe [wel rijerei or] wt, ron, queen 
- cy ” “ 


cr 
(a3 Ay » fri . : 
yivoo madanydr, a lover, friend + (wy wes, a female friend, confidante 


a 
& suh, a tiger... ava eu aes Qyeies sien 


-” ww 


2 / of ff ‘7 
wa saruf [or vo sarup],asnake .. [ wis sarafeh] or wip sara pen 


/ os / 


e { * * Pes / Jf : 
Wis? jawdn or 545! anhuhor, alad.,. op a6?!) anharash, a virgin 
sof 5 
s Fed * st x 
35120 mahrdza, a bridegroom ve wy%o mahdren 


Y at 


O19 dind, an ox at ‘on w- 98 gd 


id 
b. . 
MIS Bd. par 
> kdnitur, a sparrow Sen os. J* tsar, a hen-sparrow 


wz 
ene » 7? 
pe? ghuldm, a servant me vee 2 tsune or SASS kane (Elm. !) 
- 
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A man’s wife is generally denoted by the addition of gil béé, or is frequently formed 
according to rule 2 [the latter is less respectful]. Thus,— 
whee chhdn, a carpenter ar wee cg tls 5 lem chhdna-bdi, a carpenter's 
wite 


/ 
alt kdndar, a baker eee See een ost ty Bly kindar-6a8 for we 


kandareni | 
aS khdr, a blacksmith woe west x les khdra-baé 
; / 
Jly5 krdél,a potter .., es we HY SLS krdla-bai 
ft , ft At 
2» manar, a lapidary .., ae aes IL 0 manar-bd [or wp mangren] 


8s pddshdh, aking, 1. .... gd lol padshdh-bdi (= Se 
malika), the king’s wife, the queen 
- 
wy 5 gr dst, a cultivator vos ane (SLL omy pS grist- bat 


Bs G ndvid,a barber ,.. oe: we est 095 ndvid-bat 


. a / 
3315 wiee, a cook ee ees ww. esta s5ly wiza-bdt, a she-cook, or a 
cook’s wife 
I also find (Luke, i. 86) :— 


+ oo" a A a . 
Gat ashndia, the cousin wee ow L Gs dishndi-bdt 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY SIR J. M, CAMPBELL, K.C,I1,E., 1.C,8, 
(Continued from p, 165.) 
6. Effects of Spirit-possession, 


The general effects of spirit-possession are sickness or disease, barrenness, loss of 
favour or affection, loss in business, and general misfortune. When a person is seized 
by a spirit, the usual symptoms are that he cries incessantly, weeps, speaks at random, bites 
his fingers, sways his body to and fro, lets his hair fall loose, spits blood, refuses food for days, 
and day by day grows paler and leaner. In some cases of spirit-possession, where the result 
is barrenness o7 other form of ill-luck, no bodily signs are visible.1° In the Konkan as wellas 
in the Dakhan, the following diseases have been generally attributed to spirit-possession, 
Monomania, Melancholia, Hypochondriasis, Mania, Dementia, Catalepsy, Hysteria, Hpilepsy, Con- 
vulsions, Delirium, Malaria, Fainting, Long-continued disease, Cholera and other epidemics, and 
Sudden Illness.1¢ Spirit-possession brings sickness and misfortune. So the Kotegars, low class 
Dharwar beggars, if sick or unlucky, go to a Lihgiyat priest, who gives them an enchanted lemon 
and some ashes, They eat the lemon, rub on the ashes, and are welll? The Pingla Joshis of Bija- 











15 The effects and symptoms mentioned above are in the case of involuntary spirit-possession, 
16 Information from Mr, V. BR. Ghollay, Assistant Surgeon, Poona. 37 Information from Mr, Tirmalrio, 
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pur, if they are troubled with sickness, think it is caused by an angry ancestral spirit entering 
the body, and to please the ghost they set his image among the house gods, and worship it. 
Gujarit Musalmans believe that when a young grown-up girl gets an attack of hysteria it is 
‘because she has a jinn, or spirit-lover, who has possessed her./® Spirit-possession causes sulki- 
ness. Among Gujarit Musalmins, if a woman is sulky or ina fit, the husband says: “ Don’t 
speak; the devil is on her.”!® In Mysore, epilepsy is believed to be the effect of spirit-seizure ; 
Buchanan”? says — one night hearing a great noise, next morning I made enquiries, and found 
that one of the cattle-drivers had been possessed by a devil or pisdch, and had bcen senseless 
and foaming at the month. The whole people, Musalmans and Hindus, met, and in the hope of 
frightening the devil made all the noise they could. But they could not get him to leave, till a 
Brihman threw ashes on the man and said prayers. In fact, it was epilepsy brought on by 
dares ieaton: Among the Shinirs of Tinnevelly, if a man feels the beginning of an ague fit, or 
the dizziness of a bilious headache, he thinks himself possessed.2! The Kirghiz of Central 
Asia hold thata woman in child-bed suffering from an involuntary muscular contraction, 
is the effect of possession.22, An Arab “in delirium is possessed: so the Samoans, Tongons, 
Sumatrans, all think that madness is possession. In Syria, madness is thought to be inspiration, 
Among the Jews madness was originally thought to be ghost-possession.8 The Chinese bclieve 
that diseases are caused by the unfriendly spirits of dead ancestors, who, having no posterity 
to offer sacrifices, and yet having the same need of food, possess or prey on the living.?s 
The Hottentots believe that all disease comes from Gauna, their devil-guardian, and his 
servant.> Barrenness is caused by spirit-possession, and so Hottentot girls who have just 
come of age ‘run naked in the first thunderstorm that they may be fruitful.2° In 
Africa, the effects, or rather symptoms, of spirit-possession are hysteria, lethargy, insensibility 
to pain, and madness; these symptoms are believed to be the work of Buders or wizards,27 
In the Kongo, in West Africa, epilepsy is possessiun, and the possessor is the ancestral spirit.£8 
The Abyssinians hold that women are oftener. possessed than men.2® The Uanpes think death can 
hardly occur naturally. The Coast negroes think neither death nor disease is natural. American 
Indians think that deathis caused by witchcraft.26 The belief in spirit-possession and in the 
spirit theory of disease is still common in rural England. Fits, the falling sickness, ague, cramp 
and warts areall believed to be caused by a spirit entering the patient’s body. These diseases 
are cured, that is, the spirit who causes the disease is scared, by a charm. In the charm the 
disease is addressed ‘as a spirit or being. In ague the charm runs: “ Aguo, farewell till we 
meet in hell.” Cramp is addressed: “ Cramp, be thou faultless, as our Lady was sinless 
when she bore Jesus,’*! In Lancashire, the people think casting out the ague is the same as 
casting out the devil, for it is the devilin the sick man that makes him shiver and shake.32 
Warts are cured by rubbing them with a green elder stick and burying the stick till it rots.33 
In certain parts of England fits and hiccough are still believed to be possessions, and are cured 
by charms.24 Unmarried country girls in England, when they have no lover, perform many 
enurious- rites. The object of the rites is apparently to get rid of a fairy lover who the 
girl thinks has possessed her, and, to keep her for himself, has thrown over her some spell 
which makes her unlovely in men’s eyes. For this reason she performs various rites to 
get rid of the fairy lover, In Yorkshire, on St. Agnes’ Eve, girls keepa fast, and cat a small 
cake, flour, salt and water, without speaking ,®5 











18 Tnformation from Mr. Fazal Latfullah, 19 Information from Mr. Fazal Latfullah. 
2° Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol, IT. p. 48. 21 Caldwell in Balfour’s Encyclopedia, 

22 Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 245, 25 On. cit. Vol, I. p. 243, 

# Jour, Ethno, Soc, Vol. Il. p. 21, 26 Hahn’s Teunt Goam, p. 37. 

26 Op. cit. p. Sr. 27 Tylor’s Primitive Culiure, Vol. I. p. 311, 
= Spencer’s Principles of Scciology, Vol. I, p. 243, 89 Op, eit, Vol. 1. p. 244. 

. Op. evé. Vol. I. p. 250. 31 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, pp. 158, 164, 

22 Op. cit. p. 168. 8 Op. cit. p, 165. 


8.Op, cit, pp: 115-149. - - : *5 Henderson’s Lekl-Lore, p. 91s 
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7. How Spirits are kept off. 


In many parts of the Bombay Presidency it is believed that persons who die on an 
unlucky day, people who die a violent or unnatural death, and people who die with a wish 
unfulfilled, as an unmarried person, or a woman in child-bed, or who dic leaving their chief 
interest behind them, as a woman who leaves a babe, or a miser who leaves his hoard, do not 
rest, but coms back to trouble the living. To prevent ghosts of this kind from coming back 
and troubling the family, special funeral rites are performed. Figures of men of dough or of 
sacred grass are laid on the body and burned, and, in the case of a woman, all or some of her 
ornaments or clothes are given toa Brihman woman. Among the Ratnigiri Marashas and 
Kunbis a woman who dies in child-birth has sometimes the tendons of her heels cut. Among 
the Sdmavansi Kshatris of Alibag there is a strong belief that when a woman marries a second 
time, her first husband’s ghost comes and troubles her. To prevent him troubling her, she 
wears round her neck a charmed silver or copper amulet, or a silver or copper image of the 
dead husband. In Gujardt, men and women wear round the neck a round or oblong silver plate 
with the face of the deceased member of the family who has been haunting them roughly 
embossed on it. In the Dakhan, to prevent the ghost of a woman who has died in child-birth 
coming back, water and rald grains are strewn along the path when the corpse is carried 
to the burning or burying ground. As soon as the body has passed out nails or a horse-shoe 
are beaten into the threshold of the house, and in some cases & small nail or a needle is driven 
into the crown of the head of the deceased. 


To drive spirits fromthe bodies of persons whom they have seized, several home cures 
are resorted to. In the Konkan, when a person is believed to be possessed by a spirit, 
a fire is kindled, and on the fire some hair, markyd lobdn or dung-resin, and a little hog-dung or 
horse hair are dropped, and the head of the sufferer is held over the fumes for a few minutes. 
Cuts with a light cane are given across the soulders, and pieces of garlic are sometimes squeezed 
into the ears and nostrils of the possessed. When all home cures fail to drive out the spirit, 
prayers for help are offered to guardian spirits or to house and village gods. Vows are made 
to the house gods, and the patient is taken to the temple of Maruti, or some other village god ; 
there he is made to fall prostrate before the idol, ashes from the incense pot kept burning 
before the god and a’ little red lead and oil taken from the feet of the god are applied to the 
forehead of the sufferer, and he is brought home. When the guardians fail to drive out the 
Spirit, in some cases even before consulting the guardians, an exorcist, or bhugaé, is called in, 


(Lo be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


KOBANG, THE MALAY COIN AND WEIGHT. | it. The following quotations are a contribution 
to its history. The word itself seems to mean 
a piece or slice, and to have been originally a 
numeral coefficient, as are so many modern 
expressions for money, coin, weights and measures 
in languages using numeral coefficients. See Max- 


222 ers. of gold, and the Malay money of low well, Malay Mut nal, p 71, who, as a numeral 
denomination, 10 cents, known as kupong coefficient, calls the word keping. 

and also loosely as kobang. Both the Japa- 1413. — “In their trading transactions (Java) 
nese and theindigenous kobang have been current | the Chinese copper ca sh of clifferent Dynasties 
gide by side in the Straits Settlements for cen- | are current... . Their weights are as follows : 
turies. Yule incidentally mentions the Malay | a cati (kin) has twenty taels (Iéang), a tael sixteen 


Tre commercial term kobang is liable to lead 
to confusion in the minds of students, because of 
its application to two very different objects, viz, 
the Japanese gold coin or piece of money 
known as koebang or ko-ban, weighing 


ee 


kobang in Hobson-Jobson, but he gives noexplana- chien and ach’ien four kobangs; a kobang is 
tion of it, nor has he devoted an article to | equal to 2.1875 fen,’ the Chinese official weight, 


86 MS. note, 18&8. 
17, @., the candareen. 
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the ch’ien is 8°75 fen, their tael is 1-4 Chinese taela, 
and their eati has twenty-eight Chinese taels, 
all in official weight of China.” — The Ying-yat 
Sheng-lan, quoted in Groeneveldt, Notes on the 
Malay Archipelago and Malacca, in Indo-China, 
2nd Series, Vol. F. p. 177 #f. 

1554. —“‘ The weight with which they weigh (at 
Malacca) gold, mask, seed-pearl, coral, calambuco, 
: . consists of . . one poual 4 mazes, 
one maz 4 cupdes, oe euipZo 5 eumdyryns.”— 
A. Nunes, p. 39, in Yule, Hobson-Jobs0n, 8. %. 
mace. Under eandareen, Yule quotes the same 
passage ina different rendering, calling cupées, 
eupao by the Anglicised form ctupong. 

1559. — “ Four hundred cashes make 2 cowpan. 
Fonre cowpans are one mas.’ — Capt. T. Davis 
in Purchas, Vol. J. p. 123, in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 
s. v. tael. 

L71L. —* A Quarter of a Mace is called a Pollam 
or Copong, Imaginary.” — Lockyer, Trade in 
India, p. 42. 

1775. — “4 Copang Asheen are 1 Mace, an img- 
ginary Coin.” — Stevens, Guide to Hast Indian 
Trade, p. 87. 

1805. — “The Memorandum of 1805 by Liente- 
nant-Governor Farquhar (J. Ind. Arch. Vol, V. 
p. 418) speaks of ‘doublekies or cupangs,’ the dou- 
bleky being the Dutch coin of 2 stuyvers, or 10 
doits.” — Chalmers, Colonial Currency, p. 382 n. 

1811.— “ And (at Achin) kepping or copper 
cash, of which 400 go to the dollar.’’? — Marsden, 
Hist. of Sumatra, p. 171. 

1812. —- ‘f Keping, a copper coin, af which 400 
are equal to a Spanish dollar.’ — Marsden, M alay 
Dict., 3.1%. 

1813. —“ 4 copangs = 1 mace.” — Milburn, Ori- 
ental Commerce, in Yule, Hobson-Jfobson, s. v. 
mace. 

1814. — “' This tax is etther paid in a small 
Chinese coin, called képeng, or in kind.’ ~ Raffles, 
Java, Vol. IL, Appx., p. exli, 
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1825. — “ Accounts are kept(in Penang) in 
Spanish dollars, copangs, and piece, 10 pice 
making a eopang, and 10 copangs one Spanish 


dollar.” — Kelly, Cambist, in Chalmers, Colonial 


Currency, p. 382. 


e. 1883.— “ Acheen in Sumatra. Tale of 16 


mace or 64 copangs.” — Prinsep, Useful Tables, 
Hd. Thomas, 1858, p. 115. 


1835. — “This gold coin (Japan copang) is not 


to be confused with the copper coins of 1 and 2 
eapangs coined for Malacea in 1885 by the Hast 
India Company.” — Chalmers, Colonial Currency, 
p- 383 n. 


1836.—‘‘ At Malacca 10 Saga besar or 4 


Kupangs are equal to one maiam.” — Newbold’s 
account of Jchole, in Moor, Indian Arch,, Appx., 
p. 70 n. 


1862. — “ Kupong (Dateh eupon).? A copper 


money, estimated at 10 doits, or the decimal 
of a Spanish dollar.” — Crawfurd, 
Dict., 8. v. 


Malay 


1881.— “10 duit (cent) = 1 kapang, (10 cents), 


in Penang and Provinge Wellesley.’ — Swetten- 
ham, Malay Vocabulary, Vol. £, Appx. on 
Currency, etc. 


1882. — Loca] terms are also used to denote’ 


fractions of the dollar, as in Penang, kupang (= 
cents).” — Maxwell, Malay Manual, p. 142 £. 


1893, — “These are Malay words. The wang 


was the Netherlands Indian stijver, = 4 duits, 
and the wang bhara was the European stijver, = 
& dnpits. EFwenty-two years ago, when I was 
magistrate at Malacea, I often heard the express 
sion wang bhara used to signify 24 cents ofa 
dollar, though there was no corresponding 


coin. This is similar to the use of the Kapang 
in Penang.” — Chalmers, Colonial Currency, 
p- 383 n., in a letter from Sir W. Maxwell. 


R. ©, TEMPLE. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MUSALMAN TITLES FOR HINDUS. 

Tse yse of Mysalman titles by Hindis is not 
yneommean in all parts of India which have been 
subject to Musalman rulers. In Bengal a well- 
known family of Brahmans bears the title of 
Khén. R&jé Mahendra Lal Khan, of Midnapdr, 
is one of them, Sp also the titles of Majmu’dar 
(now ¢orrppted into Majoomdar), Sirkfir, Mus- 
taufi, are borne by the descendants of persons 





who held those offices under the Mughal sove- 
reigns. The reverse practice of Muhammadans 
bearing Hindu names is also common in Northern 
Bengal, where we meet such names as Shékh 
Gobind Das, Shékh Gopal, Kali Nath Shékh. 
These are descendants of converts to Islam from 
Hinduism, who retain the Hindy names of their 
ancestors. 
Joun Brames in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





3 This gan hardly infer that the Dntch introduced the word into Malay, because we hear it preaumably i 
p hat , : y in use 
in 1416 and certainly 1554, the first Dutch voyage to India being dated 1595-7, : 
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SCYTHO-BACTRIAN COINS IN THE BRITISH COLLECTION OF 
CENTRAL ASIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


BY A. RUDOLF HOERNLE, C.1.E., Pa.D. (TUBINGEN). 


HE British Collection of Central Asian Antiquities, which has gradually been forming with- 
in the last five years, and a Report on which I am now preparing for the Government of 
India, includes a not inconsiderable number of very interesting coins. Some of these 
belong to the Scytho-Bactrian, others to the Indo-Chinese classes. In this paper I propose to 
describe the coins of the former class. With two exceptions they were all procured, in October 
1897, through Captain Stuart H. Godfrey, Assistant Resident in Kashmir, by purchase from a 
merchant named Miyan Ghulam Rasfil. Theyare saidto havecomefrom Samarkand, Tashkend 
and other places in Western Turkestan. The two exceptions are from Hastern (or Chinese) 
Turkestan, and were procured by Mr. George Macartney, who resides in Kashghar as Special 
Assistant for Chinese Affairs to the Resident in Kashmir. They were obtained from one of the 
sand-buried sites to the North of Khotan. 


The substance of this paper will form part of my forthcoming Report, which will be 
accompanied with photographic plates showing the coins here described. 


The total of the Scytho-Bactrian coins is thirty-six. Among them there are Imitations of 
Bactrian coins, twenty-six coins of Hyrkodes, one coin of Azes, and two of uncertain ascription. 


(2) Imitations of Bactrian Coins, 


There are seven of these ;all silver Tetradrachms. They imitate the coins of Euthydemus 
and Heliocles. The former reigned in Bactria about 210-190 B. C.; the latter, who appears 
to have belonged to a rival family, about 160-120 B.C. During the reign of the former, Saka 
tribes occupied the Northern provinces of the Bactrian empire between the Oxus and Yaxartes. 
During the reign of the latter, the Sakas, being driven out by Kushan (or Yue-chi) tribes, 
occupied Bactria south of the Oxus.! Their chieftains imitated the coins of their contemporary 
Bactrian rulers. These coins can be easily recognized by their degradation, both in point of 
design and of weight. 


The best of the seven coins are two in imitation of Heliocles, of his well-known type: 
Bust of King on obverse, and Standing Zeus on reverse, aS in the British Musewm Catalogue, 
plate vii, fig. 2. One, which weighs 231 grains (full weight 264), measures 1'25’’, and is 
fairly good in design (with ringlet for omikron), though much worn, may possibly be a genuine 
coin of Heliocles, It has the monogram of Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 4 (p. 21), The other weighs 
only 219 grains (size 1°25’), and, as the semi-barbarous reverse shows, is clearly a Saka 
imitation: but the curiosity of it is, that while it has an imitated Heliocles reverse, it has 
retained an apparently genuine obverse of Hukratides (c. 190-160 B, C.), who was the predecessor, 
and pérhaps father, of Heliocles. The imitated Heliocles reverse is very fairly done, it has the 
full Greek legend, but with a dot for omikron, andarather rude figure of Zeus. Its monogram 


is JP. Both this and the first-mentioned coin must be early imitations, and may be 
referred to about 150 B. C. 


The remaining five coins are imitations of Buthydemus, of his well-known type with Head 
of King on obverse, and Sitting Heracles on reverse, with club resting on his knee. One of 
them, which is the heaviest, weighing 170 grains and measuring 1”, has the king’s portrait 
as shown in Brit, Mus. Cat., pl. ii, figs. 1-4, It had also an entirely Greek legend, which, 
however, is almost totally obliterated. The other four coins, which only weigh from 155 to 
144 grains, show the king’s face as portrayed in Brit. Mus. Cat., pl.i, fig. 11 (also Ariana 


1 See the outlines of Bactrian history in the Introduction to the British Musewm Catalogue, pp. xviii. ff. 
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Antiqua, pl.i, figs. 2-4, and Rapson’s Indian Coins, pl. i, fig. 18, in the I ndo- Aryan Hncyclopedia). 
Both types of face, however, are very fairly imitated, One of the four coins, which weighs 144, 
grains (size 1”), had an entirely Greek legend, now badly effaced ; but sufficient traces remain to 
show that it had the name of Heliokles struck over that of HEuthydemus. The two names 
were not struck accurately in the same line, consequently M (of Euthydemus) is still seen slightly 
projecting over the line of Heliokles, of which latter name Kis fully, and AI partially 


i. ° Bx, A. > a] 7 ] van 
recognizable; as shown in the woodcut ALES The other three coins are bilingual, 


a 
having the king’s name in native Bactrian letters, while the title in Greek characters is seen 
in its usual place to the right, or behind the back, of the Sitting Heracles. Of the Greek 
title BASIAEQS only the three letters 31> or SIv (¢. ¢., wibh inverted A) together with traces 
of A before and E after them are clearly legible. Coins of this description, that is, with the 
title to the right and the name in Bactrian letters to the left of Heracles, appear to have been 
found previously. Two such coins, from the collection of General Fox (if I understand the 
account correctly), are described by Mr. Thomas in his edition of Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, 
Vol. I, p. 82. But, so far as I know, none of them has ever been figured, Similar coins, but 
with the Greek and Bactrian legends transposed, that is, the title in Bactrian and the name 
(Euthydemus) in Greek, have been published. One, in rather good preservation, has been 
figured by Sir A. Cunningham in the Numismatte Chronicle, Vol. IX (1889), pl. xiii, (also 
Rapson’s Indian Coins, pl.i, 19). Another series of similar coins has the whole legend in 
Bactrian characters, see Numismatic Chronicie, Vol. IX, pl. xii, 6; also Ariana Antiqua, 
pl. i, 9, 10; Indian Antiquities, pl. ii, 6. It is probable that,as Sir A. Cunningham says (Num. 
Chron., Vol. IX, p. 807), the oldest imitations are those with Greck legends only, next come 
those with mixed legends of rude Greek and Bactrian letters, the latest are those with Bactrian 
characters only. In the second class, I suppose, those coins which preserve the Greek fashion 
of arranging the legends, and show the title on the right in Greek, and the name on the left in 
Bactrian, may be considered to be older than those which show the mixed legends in the 
opposite position, 7. e., the name in Greek on the left, and a Bactrian legend on the right, 
the latter legend also being a name. Accordingly the bilingual coins of the present series 
may be referred to about 130 B.C. It would also seem, if Dr. Gardner’s theory of the 
change of standard is correct (see Brit, Mus. Cat., Introd., pp. Ixvii, Ixviii), that these coins are 
didrachms of the Persian standard (full weight 160-170 grains), such as began to be mitted 
in Heliocles’ reign. 


Seeing that the Bactrian legend on our coins takes the place of the Greek name, it seems 
reasonable to assume that, like the latter, it runs parallel to the Greek title and must be read 
from the outside of ibe coir, ‘his assumption is certainly supported by the general appear- 
ance of the characters, wuieh, «'i-. she Semitic fashion, must be read from the right to the 
left. They are shown i. the sxbjomed woodcut. 
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SY Pe 
The third, fourth and fifth letters of No, 1 legend havea distinct resemblance to the 
Kharosthi letters ja, a and ka; and at first I was disposed to take the second letter as a crude 
Kharosthi ra, and to read the whole as a mutilation of (ati)raja Aka(thukleyasa). But the 
remaining signs do not suggest Kharosthi letters. The fifth letter of Nos. 2 and 8 suggests the 
Kharosthi e: but on the whole the three legends suggest themselves as identical; for the first 
three letters in all are clearly the same ; so are most probably the sixth and seventh; and the 
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fifth letter of Nos. 2 and 3 may be only a badly drawn form of the corresponding letter in No, 1. 
The only apparent difference between the three legends is the absence of the fourth letter of 
No. 1 from Nos.2 and 3, J am not able to decipher the legend ; but considering the juxtaposi- 
tion with the other coins of Huthydemus and Eukratides which bear the name of Heliocles, I 
would like to suggest that the Bactrian legend might also contain that name. The Alphabet 
current in Bactria must have been one of the very early modifications of the Aramean, 
similar to the ancient Pahlavi and Kharosthi. The first and fifth letters are very like the 
Pahlavi h and the Kharosthi & respectively. The second letter resembles the Kharosthi /, 
The third and fourth letters resemble the Pahlavi aleph and vau respectively, and together 
might have been used to express the vowel o. In Nos, 2 and 3the fourth character is omitted ; 
and the third might also be taken to represent the Aramean ‘ ayin and to express the vowel o, 
Anyhow, the initial four or five: characters may be easily interpreted to represent h-l-o-k, the 
initial portion of the name Heliok(les). It is more difficult to fit in the remainder, unless we 
may assume that the name was pronounced with r instead of J, as in its Indianform Heliakreya. 
In that case the sixth letter is 7, in its form closely resembling the corresponding Pahlavi and 
Kharosthi character, The seventh letter appears to be mutilated, and there may have been an 
eighth; but I do not know what the genitive inflection of the local Bactrian or Scythian dialect 
may have been in those days. Thus the characters may represent the letters h-l-o-k-r, which 
would well enough make up the name of Heliokles. 





(6) Coins of Hyrkodes, 


There are twenty-six coins of Hyrkodes, about 110 B.C., silver obols; mostly of the two 
well-known types, with Head of King on obv., and either a standing figure (17 specimens), or 
Head of Horse (7 spec.) on reverse, as shown in Brit, Mus. Cat., pl. xxiv, 10 (10 spec.) ; thadem, 
' pl. xxiv, 11 (7 spec.); and ddid., pl. xxiv, 12 (7 spec.). But there are two obols, one being a 
new variety of the well-known type, the other an entirely new type. The new variety shows 
the reverse standing figure holding a spear in his left hand, while the usual variety shows the 
spear in his right hand. Weight 18 grs.; size 0°5”. The new type shows the usual Head of 
King on the obverse, but the reverse has a standing figure to the right, apparently Nike 
standing on a scroll (cloud ?) with traces of a Greek legend. The King’s head is distinctive 
for this coin. Size 0°5625., Weight 17 gers. 


(c) Coin of Azes. 


There is one coin of Azes, c. 80 B. C, silver; nearly the entire legends of both sides 
clipped away ; of the well-known type with mounted King on obverse, and Zeus holding Nike 
on reverse; apparently in every respect (inc.. of .ciograms) the same as Brit. Mus. Cat., 
No. 82, p. 75. Weight 36 grs., size 0°5620”. 


(d) Uncertain Goizs. 


There are two copper coins, from the neighbourhocd oi Khotan ; apparently Indo-Bactrian, 
but too much worn to permit of identification. One is a small round coin, measuring 3 inch, 
weighing 18°53 ers,, showing on one side traces of a bull’s head facing (P), within an irregular 
square, enclosed within a marginal circle of dots, without any legend : the other side is entirely 
indistinguishable, The only, hitherto known, Bactrian coins with a bull’s head facing, so far 
as I know, are two square copper coins of Menander, in Brit. Mus, Cat., No. 66, p. 49, and 
Mo. 4, p. 169 (pl. xii, 5, and xxxi, 10). The other is a small, apparently square coin, measuring 
8 inch, weighing 11 grs., showing on one side traces of a conventional sttipa (?) surrounded by 
an illegible legend : the other side is quite indistinguishable. The only, hitherto known, coin 
with a stipa, I believe, isa square copper one of Agathocles, in Brit. Mus. Oat., No, 15, 
p. 12 (pl, iv, 10). 
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ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 


BY THE LATE KARL FREDERICK BURKHARDT. 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by Geo, A. Grierson, Ph.D., O.1.#., ICS. 
(Continued from p. 221.) 
II.—DECLENSION. 
The Oblique Base. 


188. The declension of a noun depends on what is called its oblique base; that is to 
say, the form of the noun to which the case-terminations (cr 5s, w 2, 9 U8 h) are added, 
The oblique form ends either in 4 @ or > it. In some cases it ends in =~ ¢ in the 


Pg Le 
singular, and in —4 a in the plural. Thus, 555! naukara is the oblique base of 55.5) naukar, 
tte 2 » 
the servant (dat. sg. Lx») naukara-s); US kuli is the oblique base of US kul, the tree 
(dat. sg. nls Ieuli-s) ; mG kért is.the oblique base of y» Ir, the girl (dat. sg. 8y55 kéri-h) ; 
- - P j y 
ais kathi (singular) and «4° hatha (plural) are the oblique bases of 45 kath, the word (dat. sg. 


Jf tod 
&g35 Lathi-h; dat. pl. we katha-n). 


189. There are thus three main forms of declension, an a@ declension, an + declension, 
and a mixed @ andideclension. As, however, the declension of feminines of the 7 declensions 
differs somewhat from that of masculines of the same declension, we may adopt the hitherto 
customary division of nouns into four declensions— 


(Viz, Declension I. an a declension 


5: oa ae (masculine) 
o (O) rr ae (feminine) 
- TV. a mixed 7 and a declension, | 


All nouns following the first two declensions are masculine, and those following ithe third and 
fourth are feminine. 


Number, 
190. Kéasmirt has two numbers, a singular and a plural. Ags in other Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars, there is no dual, 
Case. 


191, There are eight cases, viz, Nominative, Vocative, Accusative, Instrumental, Dative, 
Ablative, Genitive, Locative.® The first three may be called direct cases, and the remainder 
oblique cases. [The last three are made with the aid of post-positions, and are not true cases.] 


192.- Nominative.—This is the form in which nouns are quoted. 


193. Vocative.—In the Ist, 8rd, and 4th declensions this case is formed by lengthening 
y ie . 
the —. @ or — i of the oblique base. In the 2nd declension, the —- 7 of the oblique base 


Ped 


e « / a 
is changed to y, and |-4 @ isadded. Thus: (1.) o5 55 naukar, obl. base 5 naukara, voc. 





64 [The author gives a differ ; 
aching in g ent order, The translator has retained the order customary amongst Indian 
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amet 





es me naukard; (II.) us kul, obl. base us Kuli, voc. Fut kulyé.85 (TII.) rs kér, obl. base 2 
kari, voc. sa0F kéri; (IV.) Sig gad, a fish, obl. base s¢ gadi, voc. iss gadi. 


In the plural, the termination » 4 av is added, before which the 4 a of oblique 
44 / 
et is omitted, and the —~ ¢ becomes y; thus, 9955) naukarau, Fat, Keelyar, 32 ras karyau, 


43 Sig gddau. 


| ? 
The Vocative is usually preceded by the interjection ¢g! dy, O !%6 
194. Accusative. — This is the same as the Nominative in all four declensions. 


195. Instrumental. — In the singular of the first declension, the termination w n is 
added to the oblique base: in that of the 3rd and 4th declensions, % h is added ; and in that of 


the second declension, the form is that of the oblique hase [but the ¢ is ee ‘ig it]. The 
tee 
ploral ends in 94 au BE. gy. wy 593 naukara-n ; ds kali » % 8) y hori; 4 i ss naukaran ; 


/ 4 
ns kulyau; 32) ; kéryau; 9° Si gddau, This case is principally used as the case of the agent 
with transitive verbs in the past tense, see § &8, 


196. Dative. — In the singular, this case takes _» s in the Ist and 2nd declensions, and 
8h in the 8rd and 4th, [In the plural ittakes w » in all declensions.] This case often 
stands as a direct object miner of the Accusative, and does so regularly aoe of ee 


persona suffixes; & 9,; e J, shy &3 bo balar dva-I tim (1 will heal them), or , y 1d wei &, 


f+ 
bo timan balardva (os timan being the dat. of the pronoun of the 8rd pers. pl ») 3 Slee wisi 


fle 
eis Shige suites dijgu col a “ ee 33 wl ys Je NABIYAN chhuk  gatl 


Cad 


kardn ta rim yim tse nish dy sdzana sangsar chhuhak karda, thou killest the prophets, and stonest 


.” / f ro) 

them that are sent unto thee (Luke xiii, 34). Very instructive is Luke,zxv. 8, m< ig UG, ba 
trot 

wy! 3°. eg ep 8 yy It; Wee kosa zandne tsdne chhend 2élén ta GaRas chhend duvén, 


what woman doth not light a candle, and sweep THE house, i in which the suffix of the dative 
even stands after the interrogative verb. _We also, however, ‘find the dative instead of 


the accusative with a bade aes following, when it precedes a relative sentence; e. g. 
/ 4‘/ 2» 4¢ fle : 


(Luke, xix. 27), Spit 2 Oren ey wed BS ds 3 CEs 35 pet ered y wi bye MYANEN 


DUSHMANAN, yimau nq yotsh 2 bo kara tuman walle. pddshdhat, yurt anyt-K, those mine enemies 
which would not that I should reign over them, bring hither. 








%, 
Set 


6) In Np. we always find 8 —~ a instead of | 4, and “= © and § > i instead of cg %. EB. g., B55 93 
| »* fe 
naukara, JI kori, ad kuli (so also in adjectives, ¢.g., Luke, xii. 32, sed ae cs! ai lokafi heli, O Hittle 


flock !) The real fact is that there are numerous forms of the Voulive ene: a differing slightly in meaning, 
They are all given in the KaSmira-sSabddmrvia,] | - 


66 In Np. the Vocative is sometimes (prineipallly in the case of foreign words) the same as the Nominative ; 


; : i . ae * Y Oo 
dy shakhs, O man. 
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197. Ablative.’? — This case is usually the same as the Instrumental, but in the case of 
singular nouns, of the first and second declensions, meaning animate beings, it is the same as 
the Dative. In the plural it is always the same as the Instrumental. In the 3rd and 4th 


Declensions it is the same as the Instrumental. Thus (8rd Declension) Dat. and Abl, 3 sas 


kéri, pl. x we kéryau, (4th Declension) Dat. and Abl. Sig gadi, pl. Pri gddau. In the 1st 
and 2nd Declensions the Dat. sing. ends in «» 8%. Thus, Ls oe case of animate beings in the 
singular number, we have (Ist Declension) Dat. and Abl. ux a tstras, and (2nd Declension) 
w. as guris. The Instrumental case singular in the first declension singular ends in w ~~ an, 


aed the Ablative singular of inanimate objects is nee by dropping the final n. Thus, 
if / 
$55 gara, a house, Instr. sing., w Ms garan, Abl. sing sf gara. The Instrumental singular of 


the 2nd Declension ends in --%. In the Ablative, te i is fully pronounced ; and a pleonastic 


% h is added as in the first ince Thus, ate kul, a tree; Instr, sing. Jf kult; Abl, sing. 


aly kulih or Kult. The % kh added is merely a graphic device and is not pronounced, 

The Instrumental plural of both declensions ends in ’ + au, and = Ablative plural of 
/ 

nouns is the same as the Instrumental plural, thus, » ee isirau, as garau, 3 Fy guryau, 


ns kulyau. The Ablative appears chiefly in composition with prepositions which 
srt h-# 
denote separation or distance; ¢. g, 8)! asly Sdgha andara, from the garden ; &3 ytu0 


ff +e, ~ 4 S14 ; . es 

ag &S te by 53 a3 &) 20 23 mashriga ta maghriba tg janiiéa te shamala pefha, from the east and 
from the west and from the north and from the south, 

198. sen — This i iB propery speaking the Dative,®8 compounded with thedeclinable 


words oie sond, oie hond, siae sanz, pa hanz,®® meaning ‘belonging, /° all of which govern 
the dative case. Regarding the use of these expressions see §§ 206 and ff. below. In the Ist 


rd 
and Qnd declensions the termination (» s of the dative is elided before os sond, so that we 


f/f of - 
cet dive 4 759) naukara sond (the 8 hk is merely graphic),”! ine eS guri eond; in the 8rd and 


_? Pd ie 27 b er 
4th declensions we have ®* 8)95 kéri hond, %® 89% gddi hond.”? 





7 [The translator has altered this portion of the original to bring it imto accord with the actual facts of the 
language. The author makes it out to be invariably derived from the Dative. As a matter of fact it is usually the 
same as the Instrumental. } 

68 Honce every attribute of a genitive, including every genitive dependent on a genitive, and every noun in 
apposition to a genitive, must be in the dative, see below, § 209. 

69 (The author throughout writes > hinz, and there has hitherto been great uncertainty as to which was 

/ 
the correct form. It is now agreed that 5 hanz is the correct form,and the translator has accordingly corrected 
it so throughout. ] 

% Probably the Skr. sant, bates, 


7 
T Instead of ® —- g, Inow and then find cg f,e.9., o/9 dit, for Vs aia. 
72 [It must be carefully noted that this Genitive in sond and hond, cannot be . used with inanimate masenline 


. . 2.4 8 .- 
nouns in the singular. We cannot say US diee pli sond, of a tree, We must say AMS kulywk, see below, 


The author does not seem to have been aware of this. Corrections have been made throughout accordingly. ] 
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The genitive can also be expressed in the following manners: — 


(1) The substantive is turned into an adjective, by the addition of the following 
syllables :— 


(a) 


(2) 


w— un (fem. w + an; pl. w ~ ani, fem, 45-1 ane), to proper 


Bk. 5k F , , r 
names: €. 9., we  (eéyto Mirza Shdh-un, of Mirza Shéh, wrk, al 
= . -” aa e ° ? e ; a 3 
cstss Uriydhan gold, Uriah’s wife; ébo,% QiUSh din gals 


wt f 
Cadwue al Filibis-ani dshant Hir ea sabada, on account of 


4 ol 
Philip’s wife Herodias; ¢ ce oe d9,% Haréd-anits maranas tém, 


until the death of Herod. 

O 2 uk (fem. g + ach; pl. 4 gki, fem. 4+ ache), to [mascu- 
line] substantives [expressing neers things in the singular], including 
nouns of action, and infinitives used substantively ; ¢. g., ilgae T 


id Mtg LUG 
dsmdn-uk, heavenly, 1. ¢, of heaven ; 3! a! eis a er natsan-ach ta 


gewan-ach dwdz (fem.), the noise of dancing and singing ; a WSK by Iss 
#3 2 hokar-uk bdng dina bénth, before the cock’s crow, 7.e., before the cock 
crows [This example breaks the rule of inanimate objecis] ; lia ld sl 
a595 3 sli} 5 S od pddshdhat-uk sir zdnan-uk wugif, the power of know- 
ing the mysteries of the kingdom rake, ars ft) [Here pddshdhat is 


treated as a masculine noun]; & 5) ly ely ir we sla haydt-< abadiy-uk waris 


heir of everlasting life ; aad g" sa henach umméd, the hope of taking. 


fIf the masculine ends in yuk, then the feminine ends in ich, the masc. 
plur. in ik’, and the fem. plur, in iche.] 


= / 
When there are several adjectives in — uk, united together by 45 ta 
/ 
aud, the cia 2 uk is usually affixed only to the last; ¢. g., 45 whew f 


Wy res ey “3 demén ta zamin-uk khuddwand, the lord of the heaven and 


ee 
the earth (cf., however, er natsan-ach, etc., above). 


(c) 9 > wv (fem. 5 4 qu (or, if the masculine ends in yuv, iv); pl. 3 wa 


avt (ivt), fem. 8 5) —- ave (ive) ), only mentioned in Mp. [Wade also 
‘/ »s 2 
describes it. The suffix means ‘made of,’ Hramples.— oS ee” hachywe 


- / y, 
gara, & house of wood ; ) » 95 hachiv lir, a stick of wood; 3 LS 9° 
hachivt krvi, sandals of wood ; 8)! $9ce* hachive dére, windows of wood. 


Examples all taken from Wade. ] 








- 
s * « f 
78 Original has, incorrectly, 9 —— avn, 
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oe ae ae 
(2) By means of the Persian —— a (izdfat)s @& Jy wy bn | ead farzand-i insén, son 
of man (ef. I. 8). 


199. Locative. — This case, which occurs only in composition with prepositions (or 
/ 
rather post-positions), is the same as the dative; & g., gh bagh, a garden, dat. so Cpl 
/ of 7 P = ‘ a 
bdgha-s ; loc. (34) gol Cw él Ldghas andar (or manz), in a garden ; Dat. pl. ws ly baghan, loc. 


of y 
(pho) :05t wel baghan andar (manz), in gardens. 

200. Besides the cases described above, Kiémiri has, like Persian, the so-called Case of 
Unity, which is formed by the addition of # ‘ah. The noun also is usually preceded, 


/ | a ae: 
and sometimes followed by the word Sl ak, ‘one’; ¢e.9., %& Sai Slak naukar-ah, a slave, 


‘J / / » / ; 
a certain slave; #45 2! ak kulah, a tree; ty9% ©! ak kér-ah, a girl, 
I also find this 8 4 ah used with 445 kenh, any, and wt yus, who; ¢ g., 334o #5 


kenh chtsh, any thing, anything; kasd a yus shakhsah, (he) who; so also in the case of 
numerals with @! ak;e.9., &3 ies | ak hat ¢érah, one hundred sheep.’8a 
201. Arabic words, which are already in their Arabic plural forms, can also form a 
Kagmiri plural; thus oa nati, a prophet; plur. gen. oud yal nabryan-hond, or aha cyt 
anbiyah-an hond, from the Arabic Plural 4 ( anbiyé (compare Luke, xvi. 29 with xvi. 31). 
So also from Arabic adjectives new Kigmhi adjectives can be formed by means of the 
above-mentioned termination ©) -2. uh (ef. above, shoul ha hayidt--abadiy-uk). 


(To be continued.) 


THE SIEGE OF. AHMADNAGAR AND HEROIC DEFENCE OF THE FORT BY 
CHAND BIBI — A NARRATIVE OF AN EYE-WITNESS. 
BY MAJOR J. 8. KING, 
Indian Staff Corps (retired). 


Prefatory Remarks. 

The great siege of Ahmadnagar by the Mughals and the heroic defence of the fort by the 
famous Chand Bibi forms one of the most interesting and romantic chapters in Indian history, but 
hitherto —-as far as I am aware — no ‘account by an eye-witness of the siege has ever been published. 
Up to the present Firishtah has been almost our only informant, for those who succeeded him, 
recognising him as the greatest authority of the day on Dakhan history, have simply copied him. 
“But Firishtah, with most of the other foreigners who escaped the massacre in the reign of Ismat{l 
Nizam-Shah, was compelled to leave Ahmadnagar, andhe then went to reside in Bijapur. This was 
six or seven years before the siege, and he does not appear ever to have re-visited Ahbmadnagar. 


The Burhan-i Ma,Asir, from which I have translated thepresent account, is a very rare Persian 
MS. by ‘Ali B, ‘Aziz-Ullah TabAtaba. I have only been able to hear of three copies of the work, 
viz., one in the India Office Library, No. 127 — from which this translation is made — one in the library 
of King’s College, Cambridge, No, 65, and one in the British Museum. Library, Add. 9996-9998, and 
the latter seems to me to be a modern copy made directly from the Cambridge MS. before it found its 
way to the College library. ‘The first part deals with the history of the Bahmant dynasty, and the 


78a [In Dévandgari these words are spelt with along 4, Thus, TAT [= napkar-th, HOTZ kul-dh, &e.] 
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remainder is a history of the Nizam-Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar. ‘The last section of the 
work, which begins with afresh Bismillah, is an account of the invasion of the Dakhan and siege of 
Ahmadnagar by the Mughals in 1595-6 and concludes with the departure of the Mughal army on 
the 18th March, 1596, and the submission of Ikhlas Kh4n and other Abyssinian amirs, to Chand 
Bibi, The anthor tells us in the beginning of the account that he was an eye-witness of most of the 
events which he records, 











Chind Bthi (or Chand Sultanah asshewas afterwards called), the heroine of this narrative, was 
danghter of Husain Niz&m-Shah, third king of Ahmadnagar, who died in 1565. She was married to 
‘Ali ‘Adil-Sh4h I., fifth king of Bijapur, at the same time that his sister, Bibi Hadiyah, was 
married to Chand Bibi’s brother, Prince Murtaza Husain. Chand Bibi’s husband was assassinated by 
a slave under discreJitable circumstances on Monday, the 24th of the month Safar, A. H. 988, at the 
eighth honr of the night, corresponding to 2 a. m. on the 11th April, 1580,! and as she is said to have 
been about twenty-five years of age at the time of her husband’s death, she must have been about 
forty at the time of the siege. 


The narrative opens at the period when Ibrahim Nizam-Shah — eighth king of the dynasty — 
after a reign of only four months, having been slain in action against Ibrahim ‘Adil-Shah IZ. of 
Bijapur, was succeeded by his son, Prince Bah&dur, but the latter being then only three years old, 
his grand-aunt, Chand Sibi, assumed the Regency. 


Advance ofthe Mughal army into the kingdom of the Dakhan, and 
their return without attaining their object. 


To the wise critics who are possessed of penetration and vision and the offspring of the labora- 
tory of creation it is manifest and clear that when the Lord of the glorious and exalted dominion 
opens the door of prosperity in the face of felicity, He firmly plants the hand of protection on the 
solid mountain of confidence. In whatever direction the face of hope turns, a two-horsed object 
comes to meet it. A clear proof of this saying is the coming of the Mughal army into the Dakhan, 
and, after the siege of Ahmadnagar and slaughter and exertions without limit or measure, their not 
seeing the face of victory and triumph — owing to the assistance of the Most High God and the sincerity 
of the intentions of Her Highness Chand Bibi Sulténeh, daughter of Shah Husain Nizam 
Shah, (May God the Most High extend their glorious shadows till the separation of the two worlds !) 


The sweetly-speaking parrot” of the relation of the orators of the assembly of speech, who with 
the polo-stick of the pen has carried off the ball of eloquence from his compeers, and with his own 
eyes has witnessed most of ihe strange events [here recorded], thus displays these precious pearls in 
the sight of the eloquent observers. 


After the martyrdom of Prince Ibrihim Nizam Shah, Miyaén Manji withdrew his footsteps from 
the road of obedience and devotion, and nominated for the sovereignty of the kingdom of the Dakhan 
av. infant named Ahmad Shah, and sent Prince Bahadinr Shah bin Niz4m-Shih to the fort of 
Chavandh,? which is celebrated above all the forts of Dakhan for its strength and inaccessibility. Not 
content even with this, he posted a number of doorkeepers round the royal karam of Her Highness 
the Bilkis of the age [Chand Bibi] in order to prevent the servants of the court going to and fro, and 
not to allow anyone to go near her: moreover he contemplated putting her to death. And when 
the Habshi amirs having refused to obey Miyan Manji, laid siege to the fortress of Ahmadnagar, 
and the besieged were reduced to extremities, Miyan Manji through helplessness and necessity sent 
a letter to Prince Shah Murad — who had always entertained the idea of conquering the Dakhan, and 
had thought of marching in that direction — and incited His Highness to conquer these paradise-like 
dominions. Previous to that a letter from King Akbar, also concerning the conquest of the Dakhan, 
had reached the Prince and all the amirs of the frontier. At this time, when from the letter of 





1 Tazkarat-ul-Muldk, I, O. MS. No. 8540, p. 161. 2 Of course the author here alludes to himself. 
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Miyan Manji he obtained information of the dissension among the Nizim-Shahi amirs, considering 
he marched towards the Dakhan with the army of Gujarat and Malwa. 





it a good opportunity, 


When Raja ‘Ali Khan, hakim of Burhanpur, heard of the approach of that great army — 
being altogether hopeless of assistance from the army of the Dakhban — according to orders which had 
reached him from His Majesty King Akbar on the subject of alliance and co-operation _ the Prince 
and the leaders of the army, he proceeded to join that army, and Visited the Khan Khanan, on whose 
promise he placed most reliance ; and with him waited. on the Prince, and with the desire of collect- 
ing forces. returned to the Dakhan dominions by way of Sultaénpur. 


As Sa‘adat Kh4n [alone 2] of all the servants of Burhan Nigim-Shah, after the terrible death 
of His Majesiy Ibrahim Shah, outwardly used to show affability towards the malevolent traitor, Miyan 
Manji, the latter sent that khdn towards the districts of KolibA and Nasik, which were under the 
Nizam-Shabi government. Now that the numerous Mughal force was passing in that direction, 
Sa‘Adat Khin, seeing the paucity of allies and the great numbers of the enemies, deemed it unadvis- 
able to attempt opposition ; so turning away from the route of that numerous and desolating army 


he went into the Dakhan without opposing the advance of the Mughal army. 


Miyin Manji, who had been freed from the siege of the Habshis, repented having asked for the 
Muchal army ; consequently he resolved to flee from them. Concerning this he took counsel with the 
nobles of the State - and as he very much doubted and feared the adherents of Chand Bibi. he 
showed them much affability, in order by fraud and deceit to prevent their attaching themselves to Her 
Highness. On pretence of opposing the Mughal army he marched out of the fortress of Alimadnagar, 
but delayed three days within sight of the fortress, awaiting the assembly of the Dakhan army and 
the arrival at the head of it of Miy4n Hasan, who with a number of amirs, lad been sent to 
suppress the sedition of Ikhlag Khan and the other Habshi amirs, The news of the approach of 
the Mughal army being circulated, Miydn Manjti took counsel with the a@wirs and leaders of the 
army regarding some agreement and plan of campaign. Most of the amirs pers‘siently urged fight, 
except the ambassadors of the kings of the Dakhan, and in like manner Mujahid-ud-Din Shamshir 
Khan Habshi, who through the infinite royal favours of His Majesty Murtazé Nizim-Shah had 
become learned, and after being advanced by slow degrecs from the obstacle of servitude to the rank 
of amtr, had withdrawn himself from the affairs of governorship and the military profession, and in 
retirement and solitude had employed himself in the acquisition of religions knowledge. Now, when 
Miyin Manji was reduced to extremities, he summoned this learned man to arrange a council with 
Iishlas Khan and the other Habshis, and requested their advice regarding war with the Mughal 
army. Mujaihid-ud-Din Shamshir Khan Habshi opposed Miyin Manji’s intention of flight, and 
said :— “To fly from the enemy’s army without contemplating battle ond using sword and spear, 
and leaving the plain of the dominions and all the subjects to be trampled on by the enemy’s army, 
does not commend itself to men possessed of sincerity and faith,” 


Miyan Manji replied :— “ The enemy’s force is double that of the Dakhan; and in battle it ig 
probable that a thousand kinds of troubles and afflictions — perhaps a futal misfortune — may 
happen, and all the elephants and artillery and the foundations of sovereignty and power, may fall 
into the enemy's hands ; for the sages have said :— ‘He is a wise man who avoids fighting ono 
stronger than himself,’ and the obligations of vigilance and caution are, as far as possible, not to 
resort to war.” ; 

Attack not a force greater than your own, 


For one cannot strike one’s finger on a lancet. 


It is absurd for a few drops of rain to claim an equality with the infinite ocean, or for the insig- 
nificant motes to imagine themselves equal to the sun-beams ! The best plan is to take refuge with 
His Majesty Ibrahim ‘Adil-Shah, and fly to his court ; and from the servants of that court and from 
His Majesty Kuli Kutub-Shah to seek assistance, and with this strength to oppose the enemy's 
army.”’ . 
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Mujabid-ud-Din Shamshir Khan replied :— “If you will look on, wait in this same place ; hand 
over the command of this force to me, and leave me to fight the enemy : by the aid of the Tiowl of 
earth and heaven I will make a night attack on the enemy’s army, and gain a victory which will 
throw into oblivion the story of the seven-fold slaughter. If, with the divine assistance victory be.on 
the side of the nobles of this State, well and good ! Otherwise we can scatter our forces, and like 
devoted servants, continually attacking the flanks of the enemy’s army, we shall throw on the dust 
of destruction each one whom we find. We can block up their lines of communication, till we reduce 
that crowd to distress. Want of water and forage, like a pair of compasses, will describe a circle 
ouiside which none of the enemy’s army will be able to set foot. Perhaps by this stratagem the 
enemy, being reduced to straits, may return without acquiring a name and reputation.” 


Since Miyin Manji did not feel secure from Shamshir Khan; on the pretence that the army 
would not unanimously consent to obey the latter, he rejected his advice ; but in order to curry favour 
with Shamshir Khan he promoted him to the rank of Amir-ul-UmarA and commander of the 
forces in the province of Ahmadnagar ; he appointed him to keep the districts in subjection and 
protect the subjects till the dispersed army from the various quarters of the dominions should assemble 
under the shadow of his victorious standard, and obey his commands and prohibitions. He wrote a 
farmdan concerning this, and adorned the person of that khdn with the robe of honour of Amir-ul- 
OUmard and administrator of the country. The office of Kotwal of the fortress of Ahamadnagar he 
conferred on Ansaér Khan, who was one of his friends and coadjutors, and charged him to repel some 
of the nobles and inhabitants of the country. 


Then Ahmad Shih, on Friday, the 20th Rabj‘ II., A. H. 1004 [13th December, A. D. 1595), 
with all the cash and odd valuables which were at hand in the treasury, and about three hundred 
unrivalled elephants, all the artillery, all the paraphernalia of sovereignty and pomp, and about 8,000 
cavalry who had elected to join him, proceeded towards the district of Bhid.4 


A number of nobles, such as Afgal Khan (who was distinguished above all his compeers in the 
service of the kings of the Dakhan, and whose sincerity and good will had commended him to Her 
Highness Chind Bibi, and who had enrolled himself among her followers) ; Maulana Shams-ud-Din 
Muhammad Lari, ambassador of His Majesty Ibrahim ‘Adil-Shah ; Maulén& Haji Isfahani, ambas- 
sador of His Majesty Muhammad Kuli Kutb-Shah ; Habib Khan, who at that period was promoted 
to the office of waztr ; Mubirr-uz-Zaman Razwi Mashadi, and a number of other foreigners, amongst 
whom was the writer of this history, drew the footof safety into the skirt of retirement from office, and 
being unwilling to join Miyan Manji, considered the service of the court preferable to the companion- 
ship of that synopsis of the lords of deviation. 


Mty4n Manji being apprehensive at their remaining behind, sent a person to Safdar Khan, 
governor of the city and Burhnabid in order that he should seize and bring to his camp the whole of 
the foreigners, whether they would or not, and the artillery and rocket apparatus belonging to the 
government ; consequently he caused Safdar Khan, Habib Khin, Asad Khin and several of the 
foreigners to march nolens volens and brought them to the army of Miyan Manji ; anda number of 
the graudecs sitting in their houses shut the doors in the faces of the people and joined the army of 
Miyin Manju. 

When Her Highness Chind Bibi obtained information of the flight of the mischief-makers of the 
country and inverters of the State, she used her utmost endeavours in arranging the affairs of religion 
and the State, and devoted her attention to putting in order the bases of sovereignty and discovering 
a remedy for the state of disorder which had found its way to the feet of the royal throne. 
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£ MirzA Rafi‘-ud-Din Shirdzt says that Miy4n Manji carried off Ahmad Shéh to Bijapur, where the latter was 
well treated; being given a fine house to live in and the revenue of ten villages assigned for his support ; but in 
the month of Muharram, A. H. 1018 (March-April, A. D, 1609) having attempted to raise a rebellion, he was 
sent with his wife and family as a prisoner to the fort of Murtaza’ abad, 
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[Muhammad Kh n]5 from the first showed, rectitude and judgment, and always walked on the 
straight road of obeuwience and submission to the royal mandates and prohibitions ; he used. to oppose 
Miyan Manji in the days of his predominance and despotism, and in conjunction with Afgal Khin 
used to make prudent arrangements for repelling the enemies of the State. Now men Miyan Manji 
vacated the capital and took to flight, Her Highness Chand Bibi sent a person to Afzal Khin and 
Muhammad Khan, and persuaded these two khdns to put down Angir Khan. When most of the 
nobles and grandees of the country had remained behind from the army of Miyan Manji, Angir Khin, 
Iutwal ot the fortress of Ahmadnagar, being apprehensive of this circumstance, he, according 
to the injunctions of Miyén Manja, endeavoured to drive away that body; and as he feared more 
than all Muhammad Kh.0, who was the head and chief of all the Dakhanis, he considered ii most 
important to get rid of ths nobleman ; so on Monday the 23rd Rabi: it. he, with a number of hig 
own brothers and coadjutors, arranged the preliminaries of the assassination of Muhammad Khan, 
and sent a person to summon than khdn of high degree, saying that his presence was urgently 
required for the arrangement of some of the important affairs of the country and State. 





The following is what the writer of this history heard from Muhammad Khan. Placing hig 
reliance on the goodness of the Creator of mankind, Muhammad Khin with afew of his sons and 
relatives proceeded to the fortress and his interview with the unfortunate Ansir Khin. When he 
visited that wanderer in the desert of error, Ansar Khan, on pretence that he wished to consult him in 
private, first took the Khin into his own house, whereas he had previously brought into that house 
a great number of soldiers, and had arranged with them that when Muhammad Khin should 
enter the house and he (Ansar Khin) should give the signal, they should hasten to kill him, The 
khdn, with two of his sons and one of his relatives, thoughtless of the stratagem of their enemies, 
entered the house of the malevolent Ansir Khin. But Multan Khan, Saiyid Hasan, Ahmad Shah 
and Shir Khin — although they were allies of Angir Khin — hail secretly entered into an agreement 
with the attendants of Chand Bib? to kill Ansir Khan. TYeing aware of the design of Angir Khan, 
they seized the door of the house, and did not allow any of Ansiir Khan’s people to go inside. Ansir 
Khan, prepared for the attainment of his object, in the midst of the conversation s'gned to his 
brother to make haste to kill Muhammad Khan ; his brother drawing his sword sought to overcome 
him, but the sons of Muhammad Khin becoming aware of the stratagem of thea enemies, drew their 
swords and engaged the brothers and helpers of Ansar Khin. At this time Ansir hinself tried to 
kill Muhammad Khin. Abi-l-Kasim made Ansir Khin his shield, and the sword of the brother 
reached the breast of the unjust Ansir Khin and penetrated his back. Muliuanmad Khin also 
stretching out his hand, with the strength of his manly arm snatuhed the sword from the hand of 
Ansit Khan’s brother, and struck him such a blow on the breast that the point of the sworn] went 
out through the nape of his neck. So with the one sword those two malevolent and depraved men 
were overthrown, and the time of their excuses and deception came to an end. The glorious 
sons of that man of good disposition [Muhammad Khan], although they had reevived wonnds, yet 
by the aid of the favour of God, they vanquished the brothers and cosljuters of Ansir Khan, and 
so removed the wicked ones of the country from over the heads of the well-wishers, and freed the 
kingdom from the impurity of the existence of those sinners against religion andl State ; and made 
manifest to mankind the mystery of ‘ Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall dherein.” 


When Muhammad Khiin and his sons were free from the designs of near Khan and his assist- 
ants, the soldiers of Ansir Khan, who from ontside the house had endesvenred to rush in, but owing 
to the opposition of Multan Khan, Ahmad Shih, Saiyid Hasan and ‘Ali Shir Khan, were unable to 
effect an entrance, when the head of their Jeader was cut off they withdrew from hostility and placed 
their feet in the circle of obedience and submission. 


Muhammad Khan, after the killing of Ansir Khin, hastened to wait on Ter Highness Chand 
Bibi, and gave her an account of the occurrence. She gave orders that the heads of those evil-doers, — 
which had been pigeon-houses of vicious thoughts, and in the upper story of whose brains the owl 
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5 Omission in text, q. v. 
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of negligence had built the nest of pride — as an example to other corrupters of the State, should be 
placed on the point of spears and taken round the édzérs, and that the joyful news of this victory 
should be noised abroad through all parts of the kingdom, far and near. The servants of Her High- 
ness did as she ordered ; and for the sake of the peace of mind of great and little, she herself in her 


most pure person ascended sun-like to the summit of one of the towers of the fortress. 
* # * % * 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY SIR J. M. CAMPBELL, K.C.1.E., I C.8, 
(Continued from p. 228.) 


Exorcists. — Hxorcists, or spirit-scarers, are known in the Dakhan and Konkin by 
various names as bhagats or devotees, dévrusis or divine sages, jantris or conjurers, mantris or 
enchanters, and panchdksharis or men of (five) letters, They belong to all classes of Hindus 
and Musalmins, but they are generally recruited from the lower classes. They have two 
divisions — professional and non-professional. Non-professsional exorcists are generally 
persons who become possessed by a guardian spirit, or dév: afew of them learn the art of 
exorcism from a guruwor teacher,?? Most professional exorcists have had a regular training 
from a guru or teacher. The first study is begun ona Junaroron a solar eclipse day. 
On such a day the teacher after bathing and without wiping his body or his head- 
hair, puts on dry clothes and goes to the village temple to Maruti. The candidate having 
done likewise also goes to the temple, The candidate then spreads a white cloth before 
the god, and on one side of the cloth makes a heap of rice and on another a heap of 
udid,38 sprinkles red lead on the heaps, and breaks a cocoannt in front of the idol. 








87 In the Dekhan as well as in the Konkan, there are many persons who are said to be naturally endowed with a 
power over spirits. The pensioned mémlaidar of Igatpuri, in Nasik, is at present (1888; believed to have a power over 
spirits. In Nasik, on the high bank at the top of Ojha’s steps, is a monastery of Raghunathbiiva, who about seventy- 
five years ago was famous for his power of curing diseases and controlling spirits and elements. One of the Adil 
Shahi kings of Bijfipur was supposed to have a power over spirits and diseases, At Bijfpur he built a house with 
strong walls and a round stone roof. The house had no windows and no doors. He left a little hole, and by his 
power over them he drove in all diseases — cholera, small-pox, gud fever — and shut the hole. After this the 
people wore free from disease. When the Huglish took Bijipur,an officer saw this building without a window or & 
door. He asked the people what was the use of this strong house with neither a door nor a window. The people 
said, cholera and small-pox and fever axe shut in the house, and no one should openit. The English officer 
thought that this showed there was money in the house, and that the king had told the people this story, so that no 
man might touch his treasure. The officer broke down the walls, and the house inside was empty, Terrible cholera 
and small-pox spread over fhe Jand, and, especially in Dhfrway, many soldiers and many officers died (Information 


from Abdul Butler). 

In the village of Mangaon, in SAvanividi, lives a Konkanasth Brahman whose sou wandered to all the holy 
places in India, At Bandras, Dattatraya appeared to the young Brahmin in a dream, and said he would come into 
him at any village in which he chose to live, The young Brahman got an image of the gad, went back to Mangaon, 
puilt a temple, and set up the image. This happened in 1883, On his return ij was found that the young Brihman, 
or the god Datt&traya who lived in him, had great power fo seare evil spirits, When a person suffering from an 
evil spirit is brought to the temple, the patient generally goes in a distracted way, wandering round the temple and 
coming before the young Braéhman, who is about 25 years of age, tells who he (that is, the spirit in him) is—a Jakin, 
a Kais, ora Cheda. The Bréhman, who sits at his ease and shows no sign of being possessed by Dattatraya, asks the 
spirit if he will go. The spirit says : “I will if I get liquor or flesh,”? The Brahman says: ‘* No; take this plaintain 
and go.” The spirit says: “Iwill not go; I haye hosts of spirits besides myself. What is a plantain to us allPp” 
The Brahman grinds down a lump of spgar and giyes him it. The possessed runs some distance from the temple, 
falls in a swoon, comes back to the Brahman, and bathes. When @ spirit is very bad, and wil} not say who he is, the 
‘Brahman says; ‘‘ Go into that pillar ” a big pillar in his temple. The Brahman gets up, and puts his arm round 
the pillar, and the spirit in the sick mam says: ‘‘ Oh! Dattitraya, Iam wrong ; let me £0 let me go,”’ The Brahman 
eats almost nothing, and asks for nothing. Great numbers of women and sick go to him to be cured, 

8 Phaseolus radiatus, : : 
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The teacher teaches him the mantras or incantations, which he commits to memory. An ochre- 
coloured flag is tied to a staff in front of the temple, and the teacher and the candidate 
return to their homes. After this, on the first new moon which falls on a Saturday, the 
teacher and the candidate go together out of the village to a place previously marked out by 
them on the boundary of the village. A servant accompanies them, who takes in a bag of 
udid, or Phaseolus vadiaius, oil, seven earthen lamps, lemons, cocoanuts, and red powder, 
After coming to the spot the teacher and the candidate bathe, and then the teacher §oes 
to the temple of Maruti, and sits praying to the god for the safety of the candidate, The 
candidate, who has been instructed what is to be done, starts for the boundary of the 
next village accompanied by the servant. On reaching the village boundary he picks up 
seven pebbles, sets them in a line on the road, and after lighting a lamp near them he worships 
them with fowers, red powder, and Phaseolus radiutus. Incense is burnt, and a cocoanut 
is broken near the pebbles, which represent Vétal and his licutenants, and a second cocoanut 
is broken for the village Maruti. When this is over, the candidate goes toa river, well, or 
other watering place, bathes, and without wiping his body or putting on dry clothes proceeds 
to the boundary or vesa of the next village. There he repeats the same process as before, and 
then goes to the boundary ofa third village. In this manner he goes to seven villages, in each 
performing the same ceremonies, All this while he keeps on repeating incantations. After 
finishing his worship at the seventh village the candidate returns to his village, and going to 
the temple of Maruti sees his teacher, and tells him what he hasdone. In this mauner having 
worshipped and propitiated the Vétils of seven villages he becomes a ddévrust or exorcist, 
After he has gained the power of exorcism he has to observe certain rules, On every eclipse 
day he must go to a sea-shore ora river-bank, bathe in cold water, and while standing 
in the water repeat incantations a number of times. After his daily bath he must neither 
wring his head-hair nor wipe his body dry, While he is taking his meals he should leave 
off eating if he hears a woman in her monthly sickness speak, or if a lamp is extinguished. 
The Mohamedan methods of studying exorcism are different from those of the Hindus, 
One of them is as follows : — The candidate begins his study under the guidance of his teacher 
or ustdd on the last day of the lunar month, provided it falls on a Tuesday or Sunday. The 
initiation takes place in a room the walls and floors of which have been plastered with mud, 
and here and there daubed with sandal paste. On the floor a white sheet is sprcad, and the 
candidate, after washing his hands and feet and putting on a new waist cloth or pair of trousers, 
sits on the sheet, He lights one or two incense sticks, and makes offerings of a white cloth and 
meat to one of the principal Musalmén spirits as Barhena, Hatila, Mehebut, and Sulemin, This 
process is repeated for from fourteen to forty days. 











As the course of magical study which a Hindu exorcist is required to follow differs in 
many points from the Musalmin training, so the plans and procedure adopted by Hindu 
exorcists to scare spirits differ much from those adopted by Musalmins. The commoner 
forms of exorcism practised by Hindus are : —(1) Lemons are held over the fumes of incense, 
and charmed by repeating incantations over them. They are then kept under the pillow of the 
possessed person. (2) A small circular copper or silver box ig made, and in it are put some 
charmed ashes, a medical herb, and a paper on which the names of Hindu gods and the name 
and the mother’s name of the possessed and some mystic words are written, and its mouth is 
elosed. The box, called tavta, is then tied round the neck if the patient be a female, and round 
the arm if the patient bea male. (3) The exorcist charms some ashes, and rubs them on the 
forehead of the person possessed, (4) A fowl or chicken of such colour as the exorcist may 
require, and of the variety which has its feathers turned upwards, is waved round the possessed 
person, and is thrown away. In some cases a goat or sheep is waved round the face of the 
patient, taken to a spot mentioned by the exorcist, and there slaughtered. The flesh of the 
animal is cooked, a portion ofit with some cooked rice is left on the spot as an offering to the 
spirit, and the rest is eaten by the exorcist. (5) Cooked rice and flesh, curds, eggs, cocoanuts, 
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flowers and red powder are put in a bamboo basket, waved round the suiferer, and the basket is 
carried to a place where four roads meet. (6) The exorcist takes a few grains of udéd,% 
charms them by repeating incantations, and throwing them on the body of the sufferer makes 
the spirit that has seized the patient depart. (7) When the spirit that has seized a person is 
anangelic spirit, as an Asré, Sathvai, or Navlai,a cotton thread, dyed red and yellow, 
called a ndddpudi, is charmed, fumigated with incense, and tied round the arm of the sufferer. 
(8) Some exorcists by the power of their charms cause the spirit to come out of the body of the 
possessed, and to enter a bottle which, when the spirit has entered it, they close with a cork; 
the bottle is then buried cork down in a lonely place. (9) Some exorcists draw a figure, 
and write a mysterious formula on a leaf of the bhurj, or Indian birch tree. The leaf is then 
dissolved in water, and the water is given to the possessed to drink. (10) In some cases 
the exorcist takes the possessed person to a large tree ; there he pronounces some mystic spells, 
and thereby forces the devil into the tree, and by driving a nailinto the tree fixes the devil therein. 
(11) When a person is seized by a Brihman’s spirit, some Brihmans are fed and presented with 
money, and when a person is seized by the archfiend Vétal, the exorcist tells the patient to 
worship V6tal’s stone, and to make him offerings of boiled rice, curds, lime, a cane, betel-nuts 
and leaves, cocoanuts, a garland of rué*® flowers and camphor and incense, Among the prac- 
tices followed by Musalmaén exorcists are :— (1) The exorcist takes a small circular copper or 
silver box, and after writing the names of the sufferer and of his mother and the name of Allah 
or some mysterious figures on a piece of paper he encloses the paper in the box, and ties the 
box round the neck or arm of the sufferer. (2) The exorcist writes some lines from the 
Kurd or some mysterious figures, or names of great saints or potent good genii ona paper; 
which is then made into a circular wick and burned, and the head of the sufferer is held over 
the fumes of the burning paper. (8) A cotton thread,dyed yellow or red, called nédépudt, 
is charmed, fumigated over burning incense, and tied round the arm or neck of the sufferer. 
(4) Some passages are read from the Kurin ; when the reading is over, the reader blows his breath 
on the possessed person, and the devil flees. (5) The name of Allah or figures which are 
known to possess certain virtues are written ona paper, or on tree bark or on a brass or 
porcelain plate, or on the blade of a knife; the article on which the name is written is then 
washed in rose-water, and the water is given to the possessed person to drink, 


The Hindu methods of exorcising spirits are believed to be specially fitted for scaring the 
spirits of deceased Hindus, and the Musalmin methods for scaring the spirits of deceased 
Musalmins. At the same time as a Hindu exorcist can drive away a Musalman ghosi 
and as a Musalm4n exorcist can drive away a Hindu ghost, both methods are practi- 
cally considered equally effective. The following details show the procedure adopted 
by Hindu exorcists in the Konkan, that is, on the mainland near the city of Bombay. 


Gang4, the wife of Rama, a Kunbi of Bassein, in Thana, on the way home from the fields 
in the evening, is attacked by a spirit. On reaching home she begins to cry, lets her hair fall 
loose, bites her fingers, spits, and wanders in her speech. Her husband and relations guess 
that she is possessed, They put ¢ulsi or sweet basil juice into her nostrils, burn hair, frank- 
incense, and sulphur under her nose, and break pieces of garlic root near her ears. Still the spirit 
does not leave her. On the contrary, Ganga grows more and more excited. Next day Rimi 
calls in Govind, an amateur spirit-scarer, by caste a Vadval and a gardener by calling. Gévind, 
accompanied by two of his sdihis, or comrades, comes at about six in the evening, when the 
power of spirits is atits highest. Onentering Ramd’s hut he washes his face, hands and feet, and 
sits on a low wooden stool set in the verandah ina square made by lines of red powder. He 
is given a pot filled with water, a cocoanut, plantains, rice, betel-nuts and leaves, incense, 
camphor, ashes, flowers, and a garland of rué! blooms, which he lays in a row before him. 
He then sets upon the ricea betel-nut and betel-leaves, or, if he has brought with him the 








39 Phaseolus radiatus. 49 Qalotropis gigantea, 41 Calotropis gigantea, 
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image of the god or gooddess whose devotee he is, he sets on the rice the image of his patron god, 
and presents the image or the betel-nut with flowers, red powder, a cocoanut and Frank-In0snse, and 
bows before it. He next tucks behind him the middle part of his waist cloth or dhétar, puts 
the garland of rui flowers round his neck, and, with his hands folded, either kneels or stands in 
thought for a few minutes. His comrades, standing behind, beat drums, clash cymbals, and 
sing the praises of Vétal, or of some other spirit-god. wae they play, the body of the spirit- 
scarer begins to sway to and fro, and inspired by Vv étil he suddenly rises, takes a long thin 
cane, which he generally brings with him, in his right hand, and gives himself several cuts 
with the cane across the back to shew the people that Vétal has entered his body, as the cane 
does him no harm, All the while he keeps uttering a sound hike hu hu. He then kneels, and 
swaying his body backwards and forwards sets the pot of burning frank-incense before him, and 
kindling a piece of camphor holds it on the palm of his hand, and shews it to the spectators, 
who pass their hands through the fumes and touch their eyes with their hands. Ganga ig 
brought and made to sit before the spirit-scarer. He strikes her three or four times with the 
cane, and calls on the spirit to say who he or she is, what is his or her name, why he or she 
has attacked Ganga, and how he or she will leave her. Then Ganga, speaking in the spirit’s 
name, says :—“ My name is Hédali ; I entered Gangd when she went to drink at the river, and 
I will leave her if a cock is killed, and a yellow robe and bodice are laid for me under the big 
pipal-tree in Ramf’s garden.”  Géyind, the spirit-scarer, then calls on Hédali to leave 
Ganga, and givesGanga some cuts with the cane. Then Hédali agrees to go, and in some cases, 
asa sign that she has left, she tells the people to set a pot full of water on the door-step, 
If the pot is upset, it is belicved that the spirit has left. The spirit-scarer then takes one, 
four, or eight lemons, sticks pins in them, and buries them in front of the house to keep the spirit 
from coming back, Next day or on the same night Rimi lays a yellow rohe and bodice, or 
kills a fowl or a goat under the big pipal-tree. Jor a day or two Gang’ appears to he doing 
well, but on the third day she is seized with the same fit as before. Rama calls in another 
spirit-scarer, Janu, a Kili by caste, who is a professional exorcist. He is given a pot filled 
with water, and some rice or wdid.#@ Gangfiis brought and made to sit before him. He waves 
a handful of rice three times round her face, and puts the rice in the pot. He takes a few 
grains from the pot, and laying them on the palm of his hand examines them closely, and lays 
them on a low wooden stool. A second time he takes a handful] of rice, waves it round 
Ganga’s face, and again examines the grain. He does this some six or seven times, and then 
says: — “Ganga is attacked by two spirits, and not by one, as the former bhayal stated. The: 
two spirits are Hédali and Bapdév. You propitiated Hédalt by giying hera robe and hodice: 
what have you done to please Bapd@v? On Tuesday evening Jay near the Mahar’s well 
some cooked rice, curds and red powder, and the blood of a goat. If you do this, Bapdév will 
leave.” Rima adopts Jinu’s advice, and Ganga is cured. 


The procedure followed in the Bombay Dakhan does not differ from that followed in the 
Konkan. 


In the town of Umétha,'on the river Mahi, in Bombay Gujarat, Jéd& Raéawalié, an 
exorcist with a greal local name, held a performance on the evening of the 16th 
December, 1888. The details are: — An open space, about twelve feet square, is enclosed 
both aboye and at the sides with cloth. In the north-west corner is a step or altar about 
four inches high and three feet long by two feet broad covered with red cloth. On this 
altar or platform in a grass platter are two white china bowls, a white ege cup, a red 
turban, a black pint bottle, a glass tumbler, and two or three lemons. In front is a knife 
stuck point down in the ground, a box with a garland of yellow kuran flowers and 2 row 
of small earthen oil cups each with a little lighted wick. Close beside the altar sits the 
chief performer, Jédi, and about two yards on his right are the musicians, two drummers and 
a cymbal clasher, Wighris by caste, and close to the musicians, Raghu, the village patél, The 
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yest of the space is filled with spectators, men, women and girls, looking in through the cloth 
screens which are hung allround. The musicians begin drumming and clashing, the leading 
drummer singing a plaintive air. After a time Jéda grows uneasy. He begins to shake. He 
is sitting with his arms stretched out along his knees. “Ho! Ho!” Joda pants, ‘‘ Kodiar 
Mata,” meaning “I Kodidr Mata,” that is, Mother Itch, “have come into Jéda,” “It is 
well, Balai,” says the drummer, and starts a fresh air in Kediar’s praise, while Jéda shakes 
and tosses his head, smelling the fames of a small incense pot placed between his knees. 
“‘Ho! Ho!” pants Jéda, rubbing his eye against his hand, while the music stops. “On the 
Uméthé Hill,’? he gasps in a weak voice, “no hindrance is to be caused to man or cattle.” 
“ Very good, lady!” chimes in the patél and the chief drummer, The music strikes a fresh air 
Jéda shouts :— “ May it be well,” adding with a husky gasp or whisper, “ Kalka Mata.” “ All 
will be well,” says the patél. Jéda keeps on shaking with his elbows planted on his raised knees. 
“Ho! Ho! Ho!” he pants, ‘‘may it be well,’ He adds in a low voice:— “* Mahiari Mata,” 
the Maht River. “May all be well,” answers the patél with deep respect. The drums roar 
and cymbals clash in praise of the Mahi while Jéd& goes on shaking. He rests for a time, the 
music keeping moderate strength. ‘‘Ho! Ho!” he says, as the spirit breeze strikes him afresh. 
“May it be well, Ha! Ha! Shikétar,’’ he whispers, as the drums cease. The music opens 
a ‘fresh plaintive wail in honour of Shikétar, the Small-pox Mother. Jéda goes on shaking. 
A fiercer fit strikes him. The musicians beat and clash their noisiest, “Ho! Ho!”’ sighs 
Jéda4 as the music drops, “ Lalbai and Phalbai.”? The music starts afresh, Jéda shaking. 
“Ho! Ho! Mérali,? he shouts aloud, the music freshens and the drummers sing in 
honour of Méralf or Muck Mother. Jéda moves his hand, and the singing ceases. He 
pants:— “If any man is troubled with a. bhit or evil spirit, I will drive the bAut away. You 
should not call me Mérali. The drummer breaks into a fresh song. “Ho! Ho!” Jéda shivers, 
‘‘ may it be well.” The music drops, and the whisper comes :— “Harkaé Bai, Lady Madness.” 
The music starts again. Ata motion of Jéda’s hand it ceases. Jéd4 pants and shakes, whis- 
pering :— “If ever a dog is mad and the man bitten remembers me he will get no harm.” 
The music starts afresh, the drummer singing in honor of Harké Bai. Jédaé goes on shaking 
and rubbing his eyes. By degrees the shaking grows less violent, and he sits quiet for a litile. 
The music keeps on, Presently a fresh spasm strikes Jéda. He shivers once more, and the 
music strikes up fiercer thanever. “Ho! Ho!” he gasps as the music stops. ‘*‘ May it be 
well, Bhatyi Khatri,’ he adds in the usual stage whisper. ‘ ‘‘ May it be well,” chimes the 
patél. Jéd& drops fresh incense in the pan, and again starts shivering with special fierceness. 
‘Ah! Eh! Ho!” he pants, “may it be well, Jam Maté’s guard, Kal Bhairava is my 
name.” “Right, Your Highness,” says the pazél, “ may it be well.” Jdda shakes sharply, 
He motions to a boy to pour water into a tumbler and drop in sugar. This sugared water is 
poured into an egg cup and Jéda drinks. He again trembles violently. “Ho! Ho!” he 
shouts, ‘may it be well. Lady Kodiar,” he adds with the usual shudder. He moves his hand 
and the music is quiet. ‘‘ See that any one who is in trouble or in fever let me know. I will 
put him right.’ Jédd goes on shaking and the drummer sings Kodiir’s praise. One of the 
lights which was set on a flat maize cake goes out, Jéda stops shaking and takes the cake and 
divides it among the musicians. Jéda sits quietly and putson his cap. He says :—" Let any one 
who is in trouble and wants help come.” He sits quietly, and the drumming and cymballing 
going on, Jdéda fans the incense pan. 


A boy, a Rawalia Sidhr6l, who has been ill for about three months, comes, and 
JédA sets the boy in front of himself. He takes a lighted wick and passes it round the boy’s 
body and sets it on the boy's head. He bends over the lighted wick, grasps it in his lips, 
and puts it out in his mouth. ‘The boy sits quietly. The drummers and cymbal-clashers pour 
forth a torrent of noise. The boy remains quiet and Jéda sits looking at him. Jéda shouts to the 
disease spirit : — ‘*Come into this boy’s body or I will kill you.” The boy begins toshake, The 
drums and cymbals grow louder. Jéd& keeps his eye fixed on the boy. The boy shakes 
violently. *‘ Who are you P” asks the drummer. “Dakan,’’ that is, a witch, shivers the boy. 
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The music again grows louder. Jéda brings outa heavy ironchain, “TI will beat you with this 
chain” he says. ‘Where have you come from?” “From a well,” gasps the boy. “What well?” 
“This well bere.” “When did you catch the boy 2” “I seized him as he was going out in the morn- 
ing’? The music starts again with a fresh chant. The boy is racked by the Dakan, tossing hig 
head and jerking his shoulders with curious violence. J éda is quiet, looking hardatthe boy. The 
ehief drummer says to the boy: — Will you eat?”’ “I won't eat,” says the Dakan. “Why won’t 
you eat ?”’ asks the drummer. The singing begins afresh, and the boy is struck by another spirit, 
“It isthe Musalman woman who. was drowned in the well,’ says Jéda, The boy keeps tossing and 
jerking. Jéd& moves about, looking after the lights, A tile is brought and two sweet balls are 
laid in it. Jédé.zises, picks up a lighted wick and passes it round the boy’s back and waist and 
sets it on his head. Jédd leans down, closes his lips round the wick and puts out the light in his 
mouth. He repeats this three times. He then picks up a lemon, lays it on the boy’s head, and 
gashes the lemon with @ knife. He sets a lighted wick in the eleft of the lemon, bends down and 
takes the flame in his mouth, squeezing the lemon with histeeth. He pours shardat into a bowl, 
passes the bowl round the boy’s head, and drinks the sharéat. “How do yon feel”? he asks the 
boy. The boy is silent. Jédé pours fresh sharbat into the bowl, waves the bow] round the boy’s 
hands, and drinks the sharbat. Jéda draws the chain up to the boy’s spine. He lifts first his left 
and then. his right leg over the boy’s head and makes the boy place his hands on his own spine. 
He gives the tile with the sweet balls to be taken away, and goes.about, putting the oil saucers 
to right, A woman brings in a child about three years old and gives it to Jéda. This is 
J6da’s own child and is not sick. Jdéda takes off his cap and sets it on the child’s head, and 
plays with the child, dressing him in a small red coat. The music plays a moderate accompani~ 
ment. All this time the sick Rawalia boy is sitting quietly. Jéd& gives him sugar in a bowl, 
and the boy eats the sugar. 





Jéda tells the drammer to sing the praise of Mother Mahi Stn. After the chant to 
Mahi is beguu, a big man, Vishnu, a dhébt or washerman, who has been seated near Jédé, 
begins to shake. His neighbour takes off the shaker’s turban. Vishnu sets his elbows on 
his knees and is fiercely racked. ‘Ho! Ho!” he gasps, and, as the music stops, adds - — 
“Mahi Mother. May all be well.’’” The music begins again and Vishnn has a fresh seizure. 
“Ho! Ho!” he gasps. “Narsingh. May it be well.” The music starts the praise of Narsingh,. 
and Vishnu is stricken with a fresh air. “Ho! Ho!” He pants. “Harakhai Jhampadi,’’ that 
is- Mother Mania of the Gate.” Vishnu goes on shaking, the music and singing keep on ata 
moderate strength. All this time Jéda has been resting, playing with his child. Vishnu is 
again seized. “Ho! Ho! Masani Shikétar,”’ that is, Shikdtar of the tombs. The drummer 
starts a plaintive air in Shikétar’s honour. Vishnu goes on shaking and jerking, but with 
Fess violence and quickness than Jéd& Vishnu holds his hands to his face, and leans against 
the wall tired. One of his neighbours replaces Vishnu’s turban on his head. 


The singing goes on, Jéd& keeping quiet. The spirit next falls on Nima, a land-owner, a 
Rabairt or camel-breeder by caste. He takes off his turban and tosses his head heavily. “It is 
well,” he shouts, “Kodiar Mata.” He tosses his head, catching the tips of his hair in his 
fingers. “So long as I stay in Umétha,” he gasps and jerks, ‘“‘no man, no animal will take 
any harm.” <A boy, Rawalié, comes in and sits in front of Jéd&. Nama has a fresh seizure, 
rolling his head heavily. “Mérali,’* he gasps. The Rawalia boy is quiet, sitting with his 
Knees drawn up and his elbows on his knees. He shakes slightly, Nima has a fresh fit, and 
the drumming and clashing wax louder. He rolls his head heavily. “Ho! Ho!” he pants. 
“Mata Ropani,” Mother Silver. The drummer takes it up. Ripant Mata has come, and he 
sings her praise. A woman of the Kéli or Dhéréla caste brings in a boy about seven or 
eight, reduced almost to a skeleton, with a white shoulder cloth drawn over his shoulder, and: 
a cloth tied round his upper right arm. He is her only child. He hag been sick for ten days. 
Jéda hands back his own child to its mother, Néma is quiet and sits with his face wrapped 
in a cloth. 
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The Rawalia boy is seized and shakes violently, holding out his arms, “Ho! Ho!” 
he gasps, “ Shikétar.” He lays his arms along his knees and shakes with great force. 
The drummers raise Shik6tar’s wailing chant. “Ho! Ho!” gasps the RAwalié boy, 
holding up his hands. “Who are you?” asks Jéda, “Charan M&ta,’? the Bard Mother, 
shivers the boy, and the musicians break into Charan’s praise. The boy leans his head 
on his hands and goes on shaking. He is again stricken; the drumming and clashing 
grow louder. “Ho! Ho! Narsingh,” sobs the boy. ‘“ Narsingh,” repeats the drummer, 
and breaks into Narsiigh’s praise. The Rawalii boy is quiet for a time, and once more 
is racked. “‘Ho! Ho!” he gasps, “ Mérali,” and the drommer raises Mérali’s hymn. 
This boy is not sick. He has come to take a vow for his mother whois dangerously ill. 
Jéda gets up, takes a lighted wick and passes it up and down the thin Dharél4 boy’s spine and 
waves the light round him. “I will give you food,” he says to the spirit in the boy. ‘‘ Don’t 
harm the child. Come.’’ J6éda4 sits down and looks hard at the boy. He comes nearer, sits 
down, raises his knees, and crosses his arms over his knees, and leans his chin on his arms, staring 
fiercely at the boy. He pulls off the white sheet that wrapped the boy. The boy sits quiet, bis 
hands folded in front of him. Jéda, seated about a yard off, looks hard at the boy. Jéda rises 
and trims thelamps, and again sitting close to the boy looks hard in his face. ‘‘Come,” he says 
to thespirit, “in the boy; I will give you food. If you don’t come you won't get any food.” The 
boy is still quiet. Jéd&sets a lighted wick on the boy’s head, leans down, gulps at it and quenches 
the wick in his mouth. This he does three times. Jéda takes a lemon, sets it on the boy’s head, 
gashes the lemon with a knife and sticks a burning wick in the cleft. He leans down, catches 
the wick in his lips, and puts the light ont in his mouth. Jéda asks the boy if he has any pain. 
The boy points to hisright side. Jéda lays him down, cutsa lemon in two, presses the half lemon 
on the boy’s side over his liver, and himself sucksthelemon, Jéda lifts the boy up, who hasa severe 
fit of coughing. JédA passes his hand up and down the boy’s spine, and then raises his leg over 
the boy’s head. Jéd4 lays his right hand on the boy’s head, and holding a cup of sharéat in 
his left hand, passes it round the boy’s head and drinks the sharbat. Jéd& bends his head 
close to the boy’s and passes his hand back and forwards between the two heads. The mother 
of the boy gives Jéd& a pice which he lays on the altar. The boy is set on one side. 

Jéda looks after the lamps, and the drummingand clashing go on steadily. Jéda sits down, takes 
off his cap, and beginsshaking. “Ho! Ho!” he gasps, and the music stops. ‘It will be well,” he 
pants. ‘“ May it be well,” says the drummer. ‘¢Who is your honour?” ‘“Kodidr Mata,” whispers 
Joda. ‘‘ May it be well,” answers the drummer, and raises Kodidr’s hymn, a melancholy wailing 
measure, Jéd4 isagain stricken. ‘‘Ho! Ho! Ho! Ah, brothers!’’ he gasps. “‘Has any one come 
to ask me about the fire in the Brdhman’s house?” “Noone hascome,” says the drummer. “A fire 
happened once before in that house,” gasps Jéda. “If the owner comes I will show him how 
the fire happens. In this house is a Chudél or female spirit and a Jinn or Musalman spirit. 
It wag the same in his house before.’’ He raises his hand to his face and rubs his eyes. He 
goes on in a jerky husky voice:—‘ A Gorji went to the house to drive out the spirits. The 
Gorji did no good. I will bring this Badwi or medinm of mine (that is J 6da). He will set it 
all right.” The music strikes up astrong chant. A fresh shiver passes through J oda. He 
raises his palms to his face and rubs them over his eyes. He stretches out his hands. ‘Ho! 
Ho! Ho!’ he gasps. “Brothers, a son of a Kothari Banid was going to a village and a spirit 
seized him.” “Ho! Ho !* he shouts, and shakes fiercely. ‘I take what is due to me if I have a 
mind to take it. IfnotIdo not take it Ho! Ho!” he gasps, ‘*Shikétar.” Almost at once a 
fresh fit seizes him. *“*Ho! Ho! Méralt”” “May it be well,’ say the drummers, and raise Mérali’s 
hymn. Jéd4 gives some grains of wheat to one of the drummers who sprinkles them on the 
ground. Jéd& is fiereely shaken. “Ho! Ho! May it be well.” The music stops and again 
begins. Jédd grows quiet, but is soon once more driven. “Ho! Ho! Lalbai Phulbai.” The 
music strikes up once more, but Jéd& gradually calms and sits still. The mother of the thin 
Dhiréla boy comes in, and Jéda says to her you have fulfilled your vow, lady, and cuts off the 


cloth that was bound round the sick boy’s upper arm. 
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Among Gujarat Musalmans when a house mother finds any of her family sick or troubled 
by bad dreams, she orders a chicken, preferably a black chicken, and passes it seven or eleven 
times over the body of the sufferer. The person who waves the chicken over the patient 
carries it away without looking back, and gives it to a fakir or religious beggar. If no one is 
willing to take the chicken it is carried out of the town and let loose. 
(To be continued.) 
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DISCURSIVE REMARKS ON THE AUGUSTAN AGE OF TELUGU LITERATURE. 
BY G. BR. SUBRAMIAH PANTULU. 
Mer. Campsett, in his Telugu Grammar, thus describes the Telugu Language and the area 
over which it is spoken :-— 


“The language is commonly, but improperly, termed by Europeans the Gentoo. It is the 
Andhra of Sanskrit authors, and, in the country where it is spoken, is known by the name of 
Trllinga, Teljnga, Telugu or Tenugu. 

‘This language is the vernacular dialect of the Hindus, inhabiting that part of the Indian 
Peninsula, which, extending from the Dutch Settlement of Pulicat on the coast of Coromandel, 
inland to the vicinity of Bangalore, stretches northwards, along the coast as far as Chicacole, 
and in the interior to the source of the Tapti; bounded on the east by the Bay of Bengal, and 
on the west by an irregular line, passing through the western districts belonging to the Suba- 
dar of the Deccan, and cutting off the most eastern provinces of the new State of Mysore ; 4 
tract including the five Northern Circars of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Rajabmundry, Masulipa- 
tam and Guntur; the greater portion of the Nizam’s extensive territories, districts of Cud- 
dapah and Bellary ceded by him to the British; the eastern provinces of Mysore; and the 
northern portion of the Carnatic: noris this language unknown in the southern paris of 
India, for the descendants of those Telugu families which were deputed by the kings of 
Vidyinagara to control their southern conquests, or which occasionally emigrated from Telin- 
gana to avoid famine or oppression, are scattered all over the Dravida and Carnataka pro- 


vinces, and ever retaining the language of their fore-fathers, have diffused a knowledge of it 
throughout the Peninsula, 


“The Telugu language, as has already been shewn, is not a mere derivative from Sanskrit, 
but has an independent origin and is of independent cultivation. The radicals, according ta 
Mr. Ellis (Dissn. p. 19), are the same as in the cognate dialects of Tamil, Kanarese, etc., and it 
differs from them only in the affixes used inthe formation of the words from the roots. 
Although, however, it is not the offspring of Sanskrit, it is very extensively blended with that 
language in the states known as Tatsama or Tadbhava, the words in the former being the very 
same, taking only the Telugu inflexions, and those of the latter being mediately or immediately 
derived from Sanskrit. The rest of the language, exclusive of other foreign terms, is the pure 
native language of the land, and is capable of expressing every mental and bodily operation, 
every possible relation and existing thing, and with the exception of some religious and tech- 
nical terms, no word of Sanskrit origin is necessary to the Telugu.” 


Mr. Lingam Lakshmaji Pundit, in his lecture on The Disillusion, p. 7, says as Theorem I. :— 
“If any of the few fundamentals or elements of a language, namely, the numerals, the pro- 
nouns, the case endings, and the verb endings are demonstrated to be derived from another 
language, it follows that that language is derived from the other language, and that the people 
speaking the parent and derived languages were originally one and the same.” A similar idea is 
maintained by Prof. Whitney in his Language and Study of Languages, p. 195. But Mr. Lakshmaji 
essays to controvert the opinion of Mr. Ellis by saying at p. 26 of the same lecture :— 

“ Although the Telugu language is widespread and the people speaking it, if we include 
the Telugu population of the- Nizam’s dominions, outnumber the Tamilians, its original area is 
more circumscribed, as we learn from the following Telugu distich from an Andhrabhdshdbhi- 
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bhishanam :—* The Andra country lies within the three Lihga temples, Sriparvata, Kalésvara, 
and Draksharama, which make the three lingas. The word Trilinga having become a Tadbhava, 
the country has come to be known as Telugu Désam, which, afterwards, others called 
Telugudésam, and the language thereof consists of five elements.”’ 


Nannaya Bhatta, in his Andhrabhdshachintdmani, has taught us:— 
“ Adyaprakritih prakritischadyé 

Hisha tayér bhavéd vikrith | 

Kévalataydnusurpatyubhé chéyam 

Yatha tatha bhasha i} 
The primitive language (meaning the Primitive Aryan speech) and the therefrom derived 
Prikrita language are primitive, this (the Telugu) language is their variation; this language 
entirely follows the other two languages in every respect.” 

Abhinavadandi, the author of the more ancient Telugu Bhdshdbhishanam, has, as one of the 
opening stanzas ;— 

“ Talli Samskritamb=ella bhishalakunu 
Dani valana gonta ginabadiyé | 
Gonta daua galigin=antayun=¢kamai 
Tenugu bhashananga vinutikekke It 
Sanskrit is the parent of languages, some, 4. ¢., the Prakrit languages have come from it; 
something has come from the Prakrit languages; all joined together has come to be known as 
the Telugu language.” 

Thus we see that the belief among the Indian literati has always been that Sanskrit 
is the parent of all languages, nor is there anything, in their opinion, which canbe 
adduced to shake this belief, as every linguistic analysis will only serve to strengthen rather 
than weaken it. 

The works of highest repute in Telugu are translations from Sanskrit, and the oldest works 
extant are not of higher antiquity than the end of the twelfth century, whilst its Augustan 
era, the reign of Krishnadévaraya of Vijayanagara, dates from the beginning of the six- 
teenth, The first attempts to reduce the uses of the language torule, appearto have been made 
late in the thirteenth century when Nannaya Bhatta, a Brahman of considerable learning, and the 
translator of the first two books of the Muahdbhdrata, compiled a Telugu grammar in Sanskrit, 
Mr. Campbell, in the preface to his Grammar, states that the most ancient grammarian of 
whom mention is made in the native books is the sage Kanva, who appears to have been to 
the people of Andhra or Telingana, what Agastya was to those farther south, their initiator into 
the mysteries of Hinduism. His works, and those of other writers of antiquity, are not now 
to be found, and all the treatises on Telugu grammar at present extant consist of Sanskrit 
commentaries on the series of Apothegms of Nannaya Bhatia. The age of this last, although 
conjectured by Mr. Campbell to be remote, can be ascertained by documents of which he was 
not in possession, viz., inscriptions recording grants made by his patron, Vishnuvardhana of 
Rajamahéndri, to be, as above stated, the close ofthe thirteenth century.' Mr. Campbell admits 

1 [According to tradition the Telugu translation of the Mahdbhdrata was made by Nannayabhatta during the time 
of the Chalukya King Rijanaréndra, An inscription at Sakfirmam near Chicacole refers to the Telugu translation 
of the Mahibhirsts during the reign of the Bastern Chalukya King Rajardja I, (A. D. 1022 to 1068), the son of 
Vimaliditya (see Dr. Hultzsch’s Annual Report for 1895-93, p. 6, paragraph 21). According to tradition Nannaya. 
bhatta received help in his translation of the Mah@bh4érata from a certain Naréyana. Inthe Nandamaptndi grant of 
the Hastern Chalukya King RajardjaL., dated in his 32nd year (A. D. 1058), a certain Narfyana figures as the donee, 
while the Sanskrit verses of the inscription were composed by Nanniyabhatta. Of the former it is said that 
on account of his skill in composing poetry in the Sarnskrita Karnfta, PaigAchika and Andhra languages, he 
was renowned as Kavirdjasékhara and that because, by his clever verses, he put to shame would-be poets, he was 
rightly called KavibhavAjrinkuga (Epigraphia Indica, Vol, IV. p. 802). As it is unlikely that, during the time of the 
Eastern Chalukya King Rajaraja I., there was more than one pair of poets bearing the names Nérdyana and Nanui- 
yabhatta, we may, at least provisionally, identify the Telugu translation of the Mahdébhérata and his coadjutor in the 


work with the composer and the donee, respectively, of the Nandamaptindi grant. Thus we get the middle of the 
eleventh Century A. D. for the time of Nanneyabhatta, the Telugu translator of the Mahabharata, — V. VENKAYYA. | 
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oo 
that the Brahmans were the first who cultivated the Telugu language, and brought it under 
fixed rules, and consequently recognises the prior introduction of Brahmanical literature. 





The greater part of Telugu literature consists of translations, and we have the Mahébhérata, 
the Vishnu, Vardha, and other Purdnas, besides Puranic stories in the AM dhdlmyas, and a number 
of poems and tales, rendered from Sanskrit into Telugu. At the same time, translations or 
appropriations from Sanskrit form a smaller portion of Telugu than of Tamil literature,? and we 
have in the former a number of sectarian legends, chiefly of modern origin, as the Acts of the 
Alwfrs and Jabgams, or the Vaishnava and Saiva saints of peculiar schisms, originating as late 
as the twelfth century with Ramfnuja and Basava. As in Tamil, there are many local charitras, 
historical and biographical compositions, containing, amidst much exaggeration and fiction, 
materials for history; of which an important peculiarity is the insertion of the biographical or 
genealogical account of the patron of the author in the commencement of most of the works, 
sometimes in great minuteness of detail. Telugu literature comprises also a large collection of 
poems and tales, some of which are original, but it is a curious circumstance that no ndfakas or 
dramatic compositions of an ancient date appear to exist in Telugu. 


Telugu, like Tamil, includes a high and a low dialect, the former of which is used in 
writing, the latter in conversation and official business. The language of composition is so 
different, observes Mr. Campbell, from the colloquial dialect, that even to the learned the use 
of the commentaries is indispensible for the correct understanding of many of the best Telugu 
works, The Telugu poets are divided, according to the age in which they flourished, into pvets 
of the olden times, poets of the Middle Ages, and poets of modern days. 


There is not a book in the whole of Telugu literature which equals the Telugu recension 
of the Mahabharata in elegance of diction, although some of the later poets have followed the 
style. Néichana, Sémana, Pillalamarri, Pinavirabhadrana, and others, though they have not 
followed the footsteps of the triple writers of the Mahdbhdrata (Nannaya Bhatta, Tikkana, and 
Errapraggada) in point of style, drew their thoughts, their figures of rhetoric, etc., to a large 
extent, from them. 


The Telugu writings have always been greatly indebted to Sanskrit, but it should not be 
understood that the old poets flooded their compositions with a large influx of Sanskrit words, 
because there is very little trace of the Telugu language, properly so called, in the writings of the 
poets of a later date. A good many of the poets, also, have sacrificed nobility of thought to 
elegance of language, so that some have come to be read merely for their ornate style, 
Bammera Pétanna combined both, and was blindly followed by some of thi 
poets of the Middle Ages, in whom originality is sadly wanting. They followed 
very closely the lines chalked out by their immediate pioneer, Peddanna, who by the 
way deserves careful study and praise, merely polishing his descriptions and finely 
retouching the descriptions of the older poets. Even Peddanna has drawn his descriptions 
from other sources. One is able to state the plot of any of the Prubandhas at random, without 
going throughit. Take, for instance, the Vasucharitra of Rimarfjahbhishana. One could tell the 
whole story of it in a single sentence, but the whole book is Hooded with beautiful descriptions. 
The description of the moon occupies thirty stanzas, that of the sun takes up forty more, while 
that of love “trotting hard ” takes up full two dvdsas. The plot is very meagre, and snrfeit of 
description brings on boredom. Natural descriptions are always good, but there isa limit to 
allegory and hyperbole, which weary the reader, if carried too far. Take, for instance, the 
descriptions in the Telugu Mahdbhdvata and compare them, side by side, with those in the 
works of the poets of the Middle Ages. A poet may easily be pardoned for reasoning ill, but he 
cannot be pardoned for observing ill,——for creating portraits that bear no resemblance to the 
originals, for exhibiting as copies monstrous combinations of things which never were and 


? [It is very doubtful if Dravidian scholars, who have studied both Tami ; : 
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never could be found together. What would be thought ofa painter who mixed August and 
January in one landscape, or introduced a frozen river into a harvest scene? Natural 
description is, I think, wanting in these poets. With them 





— 





‘* Beauty is Nature’s coin, must not be hoarded, 
But must be current; and the good thereof 
Consists in mutual and partaken bliss, 
Unsavoury in the enjoyment of itself,” 


Such false beauty cannot take the place of real beauty, and even if it appears to be genuine it 
cannot last long. 


It has been said that the Augustan era of Telugu literature belongs to the time of Krishna- 
dévaraya. The question, then, that naturally suggests itself to us is, who was Krishnadéva- 
raya? When and where did he flonrish P 


The State over which he wielded sway was Vijayanagara, the foundation of which js 
very generally admitted to have arisen out of the subversion of the Hindu governments of 
the Kakatiya and Velala Rijas by the incursions of the Muhammadans at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, and traditions are tolerably well agreed, says Wilson in his Catalogue 
of the Mackenzie Collections, p. 88, as to the individuals towhom it is ascribed, viz., Harihara 
and Bukkaraya, and the celebrated scholar Madhava, entitled Vidyaranya, the forest of 
learning. Accounts, however, vary considerably as to the circumstances which connected these 
persons with the event, or the share they bore in it, 


One tradition ascribes the origin of Vijayanagara to Madhava, who, having by his devotion 
obtained the favor of Bhuvanésvari, was directed by her to the discovery of a treasure with 
which he built the city of Vidyanagara or Vijayanagara, and reigned over it himself; leaving 
it to the Kurva or Kuruba Family. Another statement describes him as founding the city, and 
establishing the principality for Bukka, a shepherd who had waited on him and supported 
him in his devotions. A third account states that Harihara and Bukka, two fugitives from 
Worangal, after it was taken by the Muhamadans, encountered the sage in the woods, 
and were elevated by him to the sovereignty over a city which he built for them. <A fourth 
statement, whilst it confirms the latter part of the story, makes the two brothers officers of 
the Muhammadan conqueror of Worangal, who were sent by their master, after the capture of 
the city, against the Velila Rija. They were defeated and their army dispersed, and they fled 
into the woods, where they found Vidyiranya, His treasures enabled them to collect another 
army with which they obtained a victory over the Veléla Raja, but instead of rendering him 
the servant of their superior, they set up for themselves, by the advice and with the help of the 
anchorite. There is good reason to believe that none of these traditions is entirely correct, 
although they preserve, perhaps, some of the events that actually occurred. Vidydranya or 
Madhava was a learned and laborions writer, and in various works particularises himself as 
minister of Sangama, the son of Kampa, a prince whose power extended to the southern, 
eastern and western seas. He also terms Bukka and Harihara the sons of Sangama, and the 
same relationship is confirmed by an inscription published in the Asiatve Researches, Vol. IX., 
and by other inscriptions also. The political importance of Sangama is, no doubt, exag- 
gerated, batitis clear that Bukka and Harihara were not the mere adventurers they are 
traditionally said to have been, They were descended from a series of petty princes or land- 
holders, possibly feudatories of the Velala Rajas, or even of Prataépa Rudra, who took advan- 
tage of a period of public commotion to lay the foundation of a new State. Besides, experience 
and talent, Madhava may have brought pecuniary aid to the undertaking. His title, Vidya- 
ranya, and the scope of his writings shew that he wasa disciple of Samnkaracharya, and in all 
probability he was connected with the Sringéri Establishment, the members of which, alarmed 
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by the increasing numbers of the Jangams and Jains, and the approach of the Muhammadans, 
may have contributed their wealth and influence to the aggrandisement of the sons of Samgama. 


However this may be, beyond question the city of Vijayanagara was founded by Bukka 
and Harihara, on the southern bank of the Tungabhadra, about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Sewell mentions that Fergusson gives the year 1118 A. D. as the date of the 
foundation of an earlier city by Vijayardyalu, as a dependency of the Mysore Raja. But 
Fergusson gives this only as a tradition, and adduces no proof in support of it. There are no 
complete buildings extant of a date earlier than the fourteenth century, although, fragments 
do exist; which Mr. Alexander Rea believes to belong to the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
The fragments, which are in some of the existing temples, may have belonged to this supposed 
earlier city, or, they may have been removed from some of the ancient temples existing in other 
parts of the district, and placed where we now find them. Traditionally Bukka is given as the 
first prince and Harihara as the second (Kelsall’s Bellary Manual, p. 109). 


The date most commonly given for the foundation of Vijayanagara is Saka-sathvat 1258 or 
A. D. 1836; but this is, perhaps, a few years too soon, says Wilson in his Cat. of Mac. Coll. p, 84. 
The same date, however, is given in a copper-plate grant as the first year of Harihara’s reign 
(Sewell’s Lists, Vol. II p.11, No. 79). If this is accepted and he was preceded by Bukka I, 
the date must be placed earlier, instead of later, than is usually stated. Harihara is usually 
placed as the first reigning sovereign, succeeded by Bukka; but then whois the first Bukka, asks 
Mr. Rea, placed on the lists? It is true that no grants are recognized as having been made by 
him, and, if he founded the city, it is improbable that during his short reigu ke would have risen 
to sufficient power to make any, or at least any important ones; this may account for their absence. 
That the Vijayanagara Dynasty was in existence before 1336 A. D. is supported by a reference to 
the following statement of Sewell (Lists, Vol. II. p. 161) :— “‘ In 1327, the Mussulman viceroy 
of the Dekkan rebelled, and the emperor sent an expedition against him. He fled to Kampti, 
close to Vijianagar, whence the king’s troops were compelled to retreat, the Vijayanagar king 
being too strong for them.” If this account be correct and the date can be depended upon, it 
would shew that the Vijayanagara State had at that time reached a considerable degree of 
power ; and so far would support the traditional date, 


The Madhava, alias Vidyfaranya, above mentioned was a man of great parts. OF all those 
who succeeded to the matha of Samkarichirya, either before or after Madhava, there is not one 
to compare with him in learning, He was born in a village called Pampa on the banks of the 
Tungabhadra. He was the family guru of Bukkariya and a Telugu Brahmana of the 
Bhiradvija Gétra. His father was Miyana, and his brother, Sdyana, aid some of the works he 
has written go by their names. He composed excellent and exhaustive commentaries on all 
the four Védas, but for which the Védas would have been a sealed bouk to all Sanskrit scholars. 


Here I must observe that Iam not unaware of the fact that the Sanskritists of Europe are 
inclined to ignore the immensity of their obligations to Vidyiranya, and even to go to the length 
of asserting that his commentaries on the Védas can only give expression to one-sided views, 
seeing that he was a Hindu, and that he was nurtured in Oriental prejudices. To me it rather 
seems that if anybody can come forward as the expositor of the Vetlas, he can only be a 
Brahmana of the type of Vidyaranya, who was versed in Sanskrit lore, deeply learned in the 
Védangas, well acquainted with the nature, origin, and significance of the archaic forms in 
which the Védas so greatly abound, who attained a mastery over the subtleties of accent known 
as searaprakriyd, who was amply gifted with a capacity for the perception of the subtle and the 
indefinite, which is the peculiar property of the Hindus, and who was thoroughly conversant 
with the Hindu mode of thought and writing. In my humble opinion no Sanskritist of Europe 
can elucidate the Védas more clearly and rightly than Vidyaranya, for the simple reason that 
though the former may devote his whole lifetime to the study of the Sanskrit language and 


literature, he may not acquire that encyclopedic learning which alone will enable him to 


comprehend the Védas in their true light. Such being the case, any endeayour on the part of 
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the Sanskrit scholar of Europe to give to the Védas a more lucid or a more liberal interpretation 
than was given to them by Vidyfranya would be regarded by the Hindus as a mere attempt 
to draw the oceanic water in a sieve. 


Besides the commentaries on the Védas, Vidyiranya has written a commentary on ten of 
the principal Upanishads known as Dasépanishadvrtiti; an admirable treatise on grammar 
known as Mddhavavrittz, equal in length to a work of 40,000 lines in the Anustubh metre; a 
kdvya entitled Sankaravijaya, being a biography of Sathkarichdrya, the famous expounder of 
Védanta philosophy; treatises on the Védanta philosophy known as J*vanmuktivivéka, 
Fatichadasiprakarana and Anubhiti;rukdsikd ; an epitome of several religious philosophies 
known as Sarvadarsanasaihgrahe, brought to the notice of Western scholars, though but 
meagerly, by Mr. Cowell; Pardsuramddhav'ya, a commentary on Pardsarasmriti; Kdlamd- 
dhavtya, a treatise on the divisions of time; Pdérvamim(msd and Uitaram?méihsd in metre, 
explaining the Piérvanimdisd of Jaiminiand the Uaramimdtsd of Vyasa, known respectively 
as Jainawtyanydyamaldeistara and Vaiydsikanydyamdldécistara ; a commentary on YAska’s 
Nirulta entitled Niruktabhdshya ; commentaries on érautasdtras of Apastamba and Bédhayana ; 
a treatise on medicine entitled Méddhavanidana; Vaidikasabdaprakdstkd, a work containing 
short notes on difficult Vedic words ; srautakdrikd, a metrical treatise of 20,000 lines explaining 
the application of particular mantras to particular rites as laid down in the érautasiliras of 
Apastamba and Bédhiyana; a commentary on srautasmihitd ; and many others not known. 


Of these the Kalajiidna foretold the fate of the Vijayanagara kings, which Madhava was 
able to perceive clairvoyantly. Some people, who move in Western grooves of thought, are of 
opinion that this book must have been written after the decline of the kingdom of Vijayanagara, 
and for the sake of courtesy must have been ascribed to Vidydranya. But those who believe 
in Vidydranya and in the wonderful work he did would never be led to suspect, much less to 
disbelieve, the authorship of Adlamddhav’ya. My own belief is that the controversy about the 
real and apparent authorship of ancient works is of later origin. 


It must be noted, however, in this connection that some of the above works bear the 
author’s own name, Madhava, while the rest bear the name of his brother Sayana. This is, 
however, explained by the fact that,as they were written by Vidyaranya after he became a 
sannydsin, he did not like the idea of their bearing his own name, and he therefore ascribed 
them to his brother. The work entitled Vaiydsitanydyamdldvistara, though generally known 
as the work of his guru, Vidyatirthamahésvara, was really the production of Vidyaranya, 
who wrote it in honor of his guru, 


Ibis said that Madhavacharya alias Vidy4ranya breathed his last at the ripe age of ninety 
years. From a copper-plate inscription we learn that he was the wazir of Bukkardya in 
1368 A, D. In some of his works he thus describes his descent : — 


Yasya Bédhiyanam sitram Sakha yasya cha Yajusht | 
Bharadvijakulam yasya sarvajiiassa hi Madhavah il 
Grimati yasya janani sukirtir-Mayanah pita | 

Sayand Bhéganithascha manébuddhi sahédaran 


The Muhammadan historians of Southern India speak of the princes of Vijayanagara 
(Anegondi) as possessed of power long anterior to the Muhammadan invasions of Southern India, 
and Farishta asserts that the government of the country had been exercised by the ancestors of 
Krishnagaéya for seven centuries. For all historical purposes, however, the origin of this 
State, as a substantial principality, may be admitted to have occurred at the period above 
specified, although by no means in the manner ascribed in the tradition. 

(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


KING SINGHANA OF DEVAGIRI, 


Tre following legend! was told of Singhana of 
Dévagiri (1210-1247 A. D.), the conqueror of Pan- 
hala, Kolh&pur, Malv&é and Gujarat by an old 
man of the Déépindé family of Mayani in the 
Satair& Collectorate. 


“The temple of Siva (Sangaméswar), situated 
at the junction of the two brooks at MAyani, was 
built by King Singana (Singhana). He also 
built the fort of Bhtishangad, and his capital was 
near the hill Sihganakadi. The traces of that 
capital are still visible. He fought with Bhoja of 
Panhdlvad, and defeated him in battle. He 
annexed the provinces of Panhalé to his kingdom. 
He also built the temple of Sambhu (Mahadéva) 
in TAlMkA Man, and peopled there at the foot of a 
hill a town called Singanfpur. He went daily to 
the temple of SdyaréSwar (Siva) at Déva- 
rAshté in Talaki, Khandpur (District Satara). One 
day, while there, he bathed in the holy water, and 
thereby the spots of white leprosy disappeared 
from his skin. He held the place in sacred 
adoration ever afterwards, and assigned to the 
temple five adjacent villages —Dudhari, Dahyari, 
etc. Itie said that this king used to build one 
hundred temples of Siva daily.” 


On cowparing the above account with the life 
of Singhana, as given in the Hurly History of the 
Deccan by Dr. Bhandarkar, it appears to be con- 
firmed that Singhana fought with Bhéja of Pan- 
hala, and that after defeating him he annexed 
Panhala to his own kingdom. 


The territory of Panh&l& appears then to 
have consisted of the provinces of Panhéla, 
Miraj, Hukeri and Raibag. The sanad of the 
Deéspandéship of the whole territory dating from 
that time, is vested in a family, which claims 
that the grant was made to them by Raja Bhoja 
of Panhala. 


The legend further states that the capital of 
Singhana was near the foot of the hill known as 
‘Singharakadi. This is hardly likely, as Dévagiri 
was then the dynastic capital and had been so for 
the three preceding kings. But it does seem pro- 
bable that Singhana may have sent Bichana, his 
general, together with his army, to subdue 
Panhalé, while he remained behind encamped 
near the foot of the Singhan:kadi hill, the very 
name of which bears testimony to the fact of 
Singhana having had his camp here, Panhala is 
forty miles distant, and the hill appears to have 





1 From the Pividha-Dynan-Vistar, August, 1893. 


been then the borders of the Panhalé and Dé- 
vagiri territories. There are stillto be found 
distinct traces of an encampment near this hill. 


Besides the subjugation of Bhoja, Bichana, 
humbled the Rattas of the Southern Maratha 
country, the Kadambas of Goa, the Guttas 
(Guptas), and Hoysalas. 


From the dates given in history, it appears, 
that the work of subjugation was carried on 
simultaneously in the Dakhan as well as in 
Gujarat. Khdlégswar and his son, Rim, were 
the generals who fought for their master in 
Gujarat, while Bichana carried on the warfare 
in the south. The campaign of Gujarat termi- 
nated in the year A. D. 1238, the year which 
saw the termination of that in the south, and 
as Singhana ascended the throne in A. D. 1210, 
it is possible that the campaigns lasted for 
about 25 years. From this it can be argued that 
the camp at Singbanakadi existed for at least 
two decades, and was finally turned into a town. 
Instances of this kind are not rare. The town 
of Shahdpur (in the Satdré Collectorate) was at 
first a mere camp of Azimshah, son of Aurangzeb, 
while he was in the south. Some of the military 
camps of the English near Native capitals 
have been turned into towns, andare still in 
existence, though they have long ceased to he 
such camps. 


The fort of Bhtishangad is situated near Sit- 
ghanakadi, and the legend assigns its erection 
to Singhana. This fort hes between the rivers 
Nanni and Yérala, and it is quite possible that 
the army of Singhana received its supply of 
water from these rivers. Siaghana may very 
well have remained with his family in this fori, 
while his generals aad men were engaged in the 
conquest of the Dakhan. The place is one of 
peculiar safety. Itis also said that Sivaji had 
built Bhishangad. This story is not inconsistent 
with the view that it was originally built by Sin- 
ghana and merely repaired by Sivaji some 500 
years later. 


The village of Sitgan4&pur is situated at the 
foot of a hill in Talak& M4n in the Satara District, 
and some people thereof say that it was founded 
by King Singhana, whereas others say that it 
was founded by King Hingana. But Hingana is 
merely corrupt form of Singhana. 


In this village there is an old temple to Siva, 
the structure of which, as well as the pictures 
envraved on its walls, resemble those of the tem- 
ple of Sangamégwar at Mayani. At this temple 
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a large fair is held in Chaitra, and the Hindus 
and Ling&yats of the adjoining provinces goin 
large numbers to make obeisance there. RaAja- 
ram, son of Sivaji, made some grants to the temple 
in the name of some of the very numerous Lin- 
giyats living there. Thereis a large tank here, 
covering an area of about 49 acres. It is said 
to have been built by MAloji, the grandfather of 
Sivaji. 

Singhana, though styled a Vishnuvaméédbhava 
(born in the Vishnu family), was a great devotee 
of Siva. The temple of Sahgaméswar at Mayani, 
and that of Sambhu (Mahddév) in T4lakS Man, 
were built by him. Some peculiar stones have 
been found near M&yani, Singanaptr and Pan. 
halé, on which aSaiva Linga with a man on either 
side of itis engraved on the upper part, and on 
the lower is shown a row of cavalry and infantry 
either marching or fighting with each other. 
A number of these stones are to be seen placed 
near the walls of the greater temples; and their 
presence seems to have given rise to the legend 
of the 100 temples built by Singhana every day. 
Besides the larger temples there are many small 
ones to Siva built on the banks of the river Yerala, 
which are of peculiar structure, with or without 
pinnacles. Singhana, like many others, may have 
made a vow to prepare one ora hundred or a 
thousand Saiva-Lingas daily. They make them 


of mud and sink them in wells or rivers, after 
worshipping and offering them prayers. Ahilya 
Bai Holkar, the writer hears, gave some grants to 
Brahmans of sacred places on condition of their 
making a certain number of Saiva-Lingas daily. 


Dévarashté is a village ata distance of about 
six or seven miles from Singhanakadi, where 
King Sitghana is said to have gone for bathing 
and worshipping Saégarégwar. The people of this 
village, however, know nothing about him, and 
merely say that a king who was afflicted with 
some skin disease was cured by the favour of 
SégaréSwar. His grant of the villages Dudhavi, 
Dahyari, Tupari, ete. (for milk, curd, ghd, ete.) 
for the provision of materials of worship at this 
shrine of course proves this part of the legend. 
These villages are still in existence, and bear the 
names given them by the donor. 


The legend on the whole has much truth in it, 
and will prove, I believe, a valuable addition to 
the particulars of the life of Singhana, the most 
warlike and renowed prince who ever occupied 
the throne of Dévagiri. If further searches be 
made into the legends of that part of the 
Satér& District, I have no doubt that some more 
particulars, which will throw a flood of light on 
its ancient history, will be forthcoming. 


Y. S. Vavrxear. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PARDAO. 

THe following quotations on this old Huropeo- 
Indian word, which his puzzled and misled so 
many writers, are of value for two reasons. 
First, they support all that Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 
Supplt., s. v. pardao, says on this point. Second, 
the old book, from which they are quoted, is the 
only one I have yet com2 across that directly 
recognizes the old pawter or spelter coinages of 
India as being of pewter. The other contemporary 
authorities, so far as I know them, mix up 
lead, spelter, pewter and tin under such names 
as tutenague, ganza and ecalin, and alled 
forms. The book from which I am quoting is 
entitled: —A Collection of Voyages | Under- 
taken bythe | Dutch Hast-India Company | for the 
Improvement of | Trade and Navigation. |. . . | 
Translated into Hnglish | . .- London, 
1703. The quotations, pp. 247 ff., are from the 
diary of the First Voyage of the Dutch to the 
‘Hast-Indies in 1595-7. To the quotations 1 may 
add, by way of forwarding Yule’s efforts to trace 
the steady fall of the pardao in value, that Ste- 
vens, New and Complete Guide to the East India 
Trade, 1775, says, p. 129:—“A Xeraphim — 
240 Rez = Is. 4-1/5a.”” R. 0. TEMPLE. 


Quotations. 


As tu their Money in the Indies, at Goa, and 
upon the Coast of Malabar, they count by 
Pardao’s Xeraffinus a silver Coyn, but of bad 
Allay : It iscoined at Goa, and hath St. Sebas- 
tian on one side, and a bunch of Arrows on the 
other ; it is worth 8 Testons, or 800 Reys of 
Portugueze Money. 

They also tell Money by Tangas, which are 
not properly Money in Specie, butlike Dutch 
Guilders, asa Pardao Xeraffin for example, is 
worth 4 Tangas good Money, and five of bad 
Allay, for they tell Money by good and bad Allay. 

They also tell Money by Vintins, four Vintins 
of good Allay, and five Vintins of bad Allay 
makes one Tangas. The Basaruco’s are 
the worst Allay, being made of the worst Pewter: 
15 good Bagaruco’s or 18 bad ones, make one 
Vintin,and 8 Vintins are worth two Portugal 
Reys, and 375 Basaruco’s make a Pardao Xoraf- 


fin. 

They counterfeit very often those Pardaocs 
Xeraffins, though they are most current Coyn in 
the Indies. To prevent your being impos’d upon, 
you find in every corner of the Streets certain 
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Indian Christians, who stand there purposely, and 
visit your Money for little or nothing: they are 
so nimble atit, that in telling and handling the 
Money, they know the value of it; and without 
rubbing it with the Touch-stone, they will distin- 
gtish a false piece amongst a thousand. The 
Dutch with all their skill could not do it, for they 
knew them by the sound only. 


The Counterfeit pieces are coined in the Con- 
tinent by the Heathen Indians, so that no body 
receives Money, not so muchasa half Pardao, 
without shewing it to a Xaraffe, which is the 
name of those who view the Money; who fora 
small Sallary are obliged to make all good that 
they pass : they also change Money, and furnish 
you with what Species you want, and live very 
handsomly upon that Trade. 


There is also in the Indies, a sort of Money call- 
ed Fanos, twenty of which make a Pardao. 
and another sort called Larrins, which comes 
from Persia, where itis coined in the City of Lar. 
It is long like thick double Silver Wire, of pure 
and fine Silver witbont Allay: a Larrin is worth 
108,or 105 Basaruco’s according as the Change 
goes. 


Besides that, there isanother sort of Coin call- 
ed Pagodes; there are two or three sorts of 
these, which are always worth about eight 
Tanga’s: It is coinedin Narsinga, Bisnagar, and 
other places by the Heathen Indians, who stamp 
on one side of it the figure of an Idol, like that of 
the Devil sitting on a Seat, and on the other side, 
a King in a Triumphal Chariot drawn by a Ele- 
phant. 


The Sichini or Ducats of Venice, which are 
transported into the Indies by Ormus, and the 
other Ducats coined in Turkey, are commonly 
worth two Pardao’s Xeraffins. 


The St. Thomas’s, a piece of Money so called, 
because St. Thomas is engraved on one side of it, 
and along Cross on the other side, are always 
worth above seven Tangas, and sometimes eight. 


Of all the Money that is coyned in Spain, only 
the Reals of eight are only current in India; 
commonly when the Ships arrive, they are worth 
436 Portugueze Reys ; then they rise when they 


transport them to China, but they are never 
lower. 


When you buy or sell anything in India, you 
must always agree before-hand, in what Species 
and Coin you will be pay’d, whether in Pardaog 
, Seraffins, or Pardaos de Reals, or Pardaos of 
Gold; as in some places in Italy, there is a dif- 


ference between Scudo d’Ore, and Scudo di 
Moneta. 


But if you buy or sell Pearls, precious Stones, 
Gold, Silver, and Horses, it is enough to name the 
number of Pardao’s you have agreed upon; for 
every body knows there are Pardao’s worth six 
Tangas: but for all cther Merchandise, if you 
specifie nothing, and speak in general of so many 
Pardao’s, they are understood to be Pardao’s 
worth five Tangas. 

The Merchants pay sometimes in Pardao’s of 
Larrins, and then five Larrins are worth but 
one Pardao. 





SEBUNDY. 

Tue following valuable quotation settles two 
points, ante, Vol. XXYV. p. 257. Sebundies were 
known in Oudh in the last Century and were 
employed in collecting revenue. 


1782. ~— ‘‘ The Sebundy is a separate establish- 
ment from the two above mentioned (cavalry and 
infantry forces), being a charge of generally 
about 4 per cent. upon the collections of the 
different Aumils, for a duty executed by a set of 
peons, not military disciplined men, who are 
stationed upon the crops and fields all over the 
country for their protection. These from the 
mature and present state of this Government 
appear to me absolutely and indispensably neces- 
sary for the collections, and can neither be 
embodied nor formed into any regular fixed 
establishment, but the new year will afford an 
opportunity of reducing their numbers, and of 
bringing this part of the plan into greater per 
fection.” — Nathaniel Middleton, letter to Warren 
Hastings, 25th March, 1782, from Lucknow, in 
Forrest’s Indian State Papers, Vol. ITI. p. 968. 


R. C. Tempne. 





PADAMULA PADAMULIKA, 

GuIDED by the context, I have translated the 
Sanskrit word pddaméle, which occurs in line 20 
of the Pandukéévar plate of Lalitaétra (ante, 
Vol. XXYV. p. 180) and in line 51 of the Khalim- 
pur plate of Dharmapéla (Hp. Ind. Vol. IV. 
p- 250), by ‘an attendant’ or ‘attendants.’ I now 
find that in P&li the derivative pddamilike 
frequently occurs in exactly the same sense. 
Thus we have padamilika, by itself, in the Jdtaka, 
Vol. I. p. 488, 1. 11; Vol. IL. p. $28, 1.13; Vol. TIT. 
p. 417, 1.3; Vol. VI. p.401, 1. 10; pddamillika. 
purisd, ibid. Vol. I. p. 122, 1, 4; dovdrika-pdda- 
milik-ddayo, ibid. Vol. I. p. 439, 1.3; rdjapdda- 
mitlikd, ibid. Vol. II. p. 87, 1. 17, and Vol, V. 
p- 128, 1. 18, ete. 


F. KIELHORN. 
Gottingen, 
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BY RB. C. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p. 215.) 





EH. — Chin-Lushai Group. 
Y sources of information for the Chin Language are : — 


(1) Practical Handbook of the Language of the Lats (Baungshé Dialect), Newland, 
1897. 


(2) Handbook of the Haka or Baungshé Dialect of the Chin Language, Mac- 
“Nabb, 1891. 


(3) Hssay on the Language of the Southern Chins, Houghton, 1892. 

(4) The Khyeng Fronts of the Sandoway District, Fryer, 1875.58 

(5) Maung Tet Pyo’s Customar 'y Law of the Chin Tribe, Jardine, 1884. 

(6) Statistical and Historical Account of the Thayetmyo District, Browne, 1873, 
(7) Burma Census Report, Hales, 1891. 

(8) An intelligent Siyin Chin. 

Chin is the generic appellation used by the Burmese for the Tribes inhabiting 
the hill-country between Burma and the Provinces of Assam and Bengal, and the. 
genera] language of the tribes so named is closely connected with that of the Lushais on 
the Western slopes of the same hills, and therefore more or less so with the general Naga 
Language, already described. Chin-Lushai being now the usual definition of the gronp, 
{ have adopted the term in these pages. . 

As is the case with the Kachin and Naga Languages generally, instability of form is 
characteristic of the Chin Language also. ‘“‘The language varies somewhat from place to 
place, particularly in the matter of the vowels, which are seldom clearly pronounced. Indeed, 
distinct articulation is not by any means affected by the Chins.’’6! This fact should always be 
present in the mind when perusing the following pages. It should also be remembered that 
y and # are interchangeable in the mouths of Chins from different villages. 


By far the fallest and most laborious, and in many respects the most valuable, work on the 
Chin Language is that of Surgeon-Major Newland on the Language of the Lais, Lai being the 
native term for the large and important tribe better known by its Burmese appellation of 
Baungshé, or by its alternative territorial title of Hak&. Unfortunately Dr. Newland is nota 
practised grammarian or philologist, and his presentation of the language is, therefore, a 
considerable trouble to the student, who has indeed to work out his own idea thereof from the 
various statements given him in the book. Captain MacNabb treats of the same dialect in his 
Handbook, and unluckily with the same defect. But with a little patience and study of pecu- 
harities one can make out the tables given below for the numerals.® To these I have added the 
numerals given me by the Siyin Chin above noted, as, so far as I can ascertain, the dialect of 
the Siyin Tribe is quite nearly related to that of their neighbours, the Hakis. 


58 Reprint from J. A. 8. B., Pt. I., 1875. 
59 Page 162 ff. contains a long and aiberestine note by Mr. Bernard Houghton on the Chin tesase: 
- 8 Khyeng in most books of the generation now passing away. 

61 Mr. Houghton in the Burma Census Report, 1891, p. 162. See also Newland, p. 1, and MacNahbh, introduction. 
From Newland’s various remarks sandhi or nigori clearly exists extensively in Chin, a fact which willno doubt 
puzzle'the ordinary learners of that language untilit is explained tothem, The explosive, hesitating nature of 
many Chins’ speech can also be gathered from Capt. MacNabb’s book. 

£2 I do vot wishin the abové remarks to underrate the labours of these two officials. Men are not sent to the 
Frontier because they are philologists, but to perform far different, and for the time at any rate, far more valu- 
able work than that of the philologist. The student cannot, infact, be too grateful for the jottings of hard-worked 
and sorely tried frontier officials, who must always make them under all sorts of difficulties and in the midst of 
engrossing and pressing duties, Even if the official happens to be a “scientific” enthusiast, the drudgery and 
worry of taking notes on top of the anxieties and in the midst of the difficulties inseparable from the position are 
sufficiently deterrent to many men, and it is really “ yery good” of any man so placed to take the rouble at all, 
Experto crede, 
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Colonel Fryer drops a remark on p. 14, which goes far towards explaining the varying 
words used for “9 ten’? in the Naga and connected tongues in enumerating 30, 40, ete.; 
to 90, He says gip® signifies “a clap of the hands,” and so t‘dmgip means “ three claps :” 
m’ligip, ‘‘ four claps,’? and so on. One can see how this comes about: — the numerals are 
counted on the fingers up to ten and then the hands are clapped, “‘ one ten.” This explanation 
also accounts for the term for fifty being an insolated one im nearly all the dialects; because 
when the enumerator comes to “five claps,” 7. e., to a handful of tens, he would naturally mark 
the fact in his mind by a special term and proceed again with what is to him the laborious and 
important process of counting on to a hundred. 


_ Only one of the books available to me, Dr. Newland’s, gives any direct statement as to the 
Chins’ notions of coin and currency, but he also gives the reason why the other books are 
practically silent on the point, for he says (introd., p. 4) that the Chins use the Burmese 
words for money, having none of their own for the purpose. 


His table for the Lais runs as follows : =~ 
1 rupee® .., | tanka pokat .., oes <oo( pp. 31, 42, 66, 82, etc. 
l half-ropee | ngama pokat 1. =o. wes pp. 31, 42, 519 
I 4-anna bit  —.,.| ba‘mab mabkat ase ve.| pp. 82, 42, 614 
1 2-anna bit ...( mdichi chikat ... ove ...| pp. 82, 42, 502 


1 pice as -».| paisa pokat ee w! pp. 81, 42, 685, 657 


This is all Burmese pronounced and used Chin fashion, the Burmese words being respec- 
tively dingd (spelt dangd), ngdmi, tamat, miizt, paisdén (Indian). Pé, mab, ché in the above 
expressions are all numeral coefficients, and kéi means one. In the Burmese tamdt the 
ta == one, and the Chin expression shows that the Lais have borrowed the Burmese word for 
“one mat” bodily without understanding its full import, which is interesting. 

Tankd, which is an Indian word, and its derivatives in the Far East, as I have already 
shown at length, mean “ coin’’ pure and simple, and the word is so used by the Chins. Thus 
we have™ shwé-tanka (Bur. shwédingd), gold coin = the British sovereign: ngiin-tankd, silver 
coin = the British rupee: Daung-sd-tankd, copper coin = the British-Indian pice : sappo-tanka, 
bad coin = counterfeit money (p. 650). Tankd is also used for “‘ money.’83 

The Lai word for silver, ngéin, which by the way is good Shan, is, as usual, employed for a 
rupee, singly on p, 258 and also with tankd (ngiin-tankd) on p. 651. On pp. 161, 225 ngiin is 
used generally for money, while on pp. 225, 673 we have a curious expression azdk-dk, lit., “ the 
purchaser,” for “ money.” 

Captain MacNabb supports the above statements by giving taaké for rupee on pp. 5, 48, 
and for money on pp. 14, 45; while he has tankd-pakdt (pp. 11, 34) for “one rupee,” and 
tanke-fankal (p. 21) for Rs. 20, fan being a numeral coefficient (= pd, pa, pan, piin, pu). 

The Siyin Chin, who declined to have anything to say to copper money, recognising only 
the rupee and its parts as coined currency, gave as his list the following terms : — 

Rupee, tanka 

Re. 1, tanka pydt (Bur, yas ) 

half rupee, haméi*4 

4-anna bit, maith (Bur. mdt) 

Q-anna bit, mikat (== 1 mi: Bur. mé) 

Thus showing that the Siyin Chins use practically the same terminology as the Lais for 
their currency. ts 

8 Burmese, achet, spelt ak'yak, a blow, stroke, _  « Lanka ngaingai, genuine rupee; p. 684,. 


82 Pages 88, 42, 599, 681. 83 Pages 47, 107; 225, 508, 
% Ha, Shin, = Bur. ngd, and so hima = =ngdmd (Bur,), half rupee, 


= 
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Turning to the Southern Chins, Col. Fryer nowhere mentions money, and Mr. Houghton 
only does so incidentally, using the word for silver, hén, for rupee (p. 44) and also for money 
(p. 46). From his pages the method of counting rupees can be gathered thus : — 


page 46 | hén 1o-hd° | Re I 
1» 47 .. | hen lo-‘ngd | Rs. 5 
> ~(48 | hén l0-nga =... sit -as., 20 
» 44f, ..| hén lé-haukkyit wel 93 50 


Here J6 (lo):is the numeral coefficient for coin, pp. 20,- 44, 





It may be assumed, therefore, that the Chins:count their money in a straightforward way 
by the British coins they use. But that they also use the numeral coefficients for the purpose 
can be seen from a sentence in Newland, p. 96:-— 

adtluk-ka po-ruk®% kan pék-lai 
the-whole-for _ six- I pay-will 
Translated : E will pay Rs. 6 for the whole lot. 
- The words for the metals compare as follow in my authorities :— 
Chin Terms for the Metals. 


ee TH re ” a ae 





Re x yee“ 
Newland, | MacNapbb: Houghton. Fryer. | The Siyin. 


—= 


gold... ...| shwé86 (B)®” .| shwé, shwi(B).,ha® ., ...) hd .. — ...| kam (8) 


silver ...| ngun§6 (§) . | nwé (B) ee mem - 4) ...| béam ...| ngun (8) 

copper ...| Paungsa (8) . re klésen ... si pisexs haksin 

brass.... ...{ dav ... wee] GAY nee .».| Kfatya8® (B) steuee hakyeng 

TIN” wee .s-| Sanpyu% (B), | sanpyti®? (B) ...) daunglok .., dotises dal 

IYO 4. ae ie. .. | tihr os | EEC, oo 64; m'tH92 tO 

lead... —...| kwen ..|kwen ... — ...|.k92 (B) i ge saus hitk 
chitkong 


zinc eee ees} eevese ees ap [ eeeene eoeer 


Pe all andiiel 











The Chins, or at least some of them, must have some-notions of Troy weight, as may be’ 
seen from statements in Newland, Thus at p. 557 n. he says; after explaining that the Chins 
measure and do not weigh their goods, “silk yarnis sold by weight, one rupee’s weight being: 
akyé-~épkat (?. akyapkat, “one rupee-weight),’”’ each kyép consisting of so many smaller sKeins 
or bith-kdts®° .... Beeswax is sold in pieces, each abouta viss in weight; these pieces 
being called chwé- or shwé-kdi,” lit., one hundred. Here we seem to have distinct rudiments: 
of Troy weight, copied from the Burmese and Sh4ns, thus: — 

akyap-kat els ae .« Weight of one rupee (tickal or tél) 
chwé-(= shwé-)kat ... ... weight of one-hundred rupees 





" 8 Pd, num. coeff., for rupees. 
86 Shwé ngaingat, ngiin ngaingai, pure gold, pure‘silver. Cf. n. 8l-above, tanka ngaingat, genuine rupee. 
87 B stands for Burmese, and S for Shan. 88 Maungbdha, gold kept hereditarily : p. 75. 
8 Bur; k‘atyd, pinchbeck: pp. 67, 104, 9 Also any white metal which is not silver. 
o Tt, Northern Chin. ; 
#2 From the expression’(p? 67) for bullet, k‘é-m’liing (k’liing, pp. 69, 116, a lump, hard thing). 
3° One cannot help thinking, however, that the word is really pth, the kat being added for “‘ one.” 
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To gather how the Lishais reckon the money they come across one has to search 
Mr. Soppitt’s pages. The word for rupee, or money, is that for silver, shim or shém,!° and dér, 
a word-with strong Naga affinities, is the numeral coefficient for rupees; and it would seem 
that in reckoning they either use (a) the term plus coefficient plus numeral, or (6) the coef- 
ficient alone with the numeral, or (c) when there isno ambiguity simply the numeral. Thus,. 
wé find :— > 


(a) yp. 67 ‘ae .) Rs. & shém dar-ringah : 
(3) p60 .. «| Re 2 ew { Adr-nt. 
p60 3. | Bee 4 eae | Gt-mitlt 
p67 et Be OB ow. dax-ringah 
p. 35 see «| Rs. 20 evs ...| dar-shémnt 
p. 67 ee | Rs. 25 a ...| shémenni dér-ring&hU 
p. 35 eee | Rs. 35- . aad ...|' dar-shémtim-lé-ringih 
p- 66 eae -»-| Rs, 40° | sas | dar-shém-milt 
(c) pp. 66, 68 ... ..| Rs. 20 Ses ...| shémennt 
p68 —~ «ae ...|: Rs. 20 siés ...| Shéomni 
p. 60 we eee} Re, 85. she | shémtim-ringah 


Mr. Soppitt also gives sthi for the four-anna bit, borrowed from Bengali: 


My own notes, however, tell a very different tale from the simple one above quoted, and one 
more in accord with the painfully elaborate methods of calculating, which one knows to be 
customary with:the savage or semi-civilized peoples of:the Far Hast. Whether right or wrong, 
my notes are the result of an infinity of patience. 


The first point to observe is the nomenclature of the coined divisions of the rupee 
given me by the men, above-mentioned as-speaking different dialects, whom I may now call 
for the present purpose the Hastern and Western Lashais ; meaning by the Hastern 
Lishai' the: man. (? Maring) whose speech was nearest Chin and by the Western Lishais 
the men whose speech was nearest to-that of Mr, Soppitt’s Kiki-Lishais. These men named 
the silver coins thus :— 


English. Bastern Lashai. | ' "Western Lushai. 











2-anna piece... yoth POTS ANGI cise ewe wo»| Autinals 

d-anna plece ase ...{ Silap, siplap === ase we.| Sikil4 

half rupee awe ..| ’ngasl a. ose ..| badalil4 
rupee... sat ...| tanga at ed | tanga 

one rupees ,,, ee] p'lapté see eee | tanga-kat 
trupees!} | plap thgasil? ..-| tanga-lé-sikils 

1g rupees!® .,. — ...} p’lap-enkéil’ see ...| tanga-lé-hidali 
12 rupees5 ...| p’lap-séms! ves «= aw | tang-é-hadali-sikt 





10 Pages 58, 57, 78, 75 for shim ; pp. 66, 68for shém == money: pi 77 for shim ==silver. 

11 This is the usual Far Eastern way of employing the numeral-coefficient: the next instance is unusual. 

13- T.-¢., two annas. - 18 Indian, doanni, ‘‘ a 2-anna bit.’’ 

14 Both Indian. Hédal? = adhél, a half rupee. 15 The coins being placed before them to name, - 
> 186 Wemay perhaps take lap, (= 12k) = one, and p’ (= pd, pa, etc.) as the numeral coefficient for rupee; but 
the expression has an interesting Kachin look about it, vide ante, p. 198. 

a pai is-confusion here, as both words mean Re, 1}: -enkét = a half ; ¢f. Chin 6t in-Houghton, p, 112. 

“Lé = with; - : 
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Then comes the crux,— the nomenclature of the intermediate divisions of the 
rupee, the uncoined edd annas of account, — where so much depends un the individual 
intelligence of the examinee. Here the Hastern Lushai counted straight ahead, — 2, 8, 5, 6 
annas and so on (paré, sém, tangd, tartk — dni), varying his nomenclature only when he came 
to four annas and eight annas, which he called by the names for the coins, sipla,) and tagdasi, 
He used, however, pa-dnd for ‘‘one anna,” just as he used p’ldp for ‘‘ one rupee,” and a 
notable term a‘mat-dud for “10 annas,”’ where one would have expected hd-dnd. 


But one of the Western Lashais gave a list, which was very puzzling, — probably he was 
puzzled himself, —- and I give it here with the explanation, just as it was given me. 


Divisions of the Rupee. 


The Western Lushai’s Terms. 








English, Lishai. Sense of the Lishai, 
1 anna... .| dirtahga palf ... ses copper-coins four!9 

‘2 annas | dnudina ... Sas - »..| 2-anna piece (doanni, Indian) 
OB -s som-lé-pant ‘ee «. | 12 (pice) 

4 wee| Sik? - sas oon -.| quarter (of a rupee) 

5 4 ...| Som-lé-pak’nga ... ei ..| 15 (pice)20 

6; | SOmnt .., zi ese : 20 (pice)?! 

Ls ...| ssmni-palt ses des .. | 24 (pice)*? 

S 4 ..| hadalf ... oe eee _..| half rupee 

9 4 .. | hadali-lé-pal? ... eae on half with 4 (pice) 
10 Sy; . | hadali-lé-paryat ne ...| balf with 8 (pice) 
11 4, «| hadali-lé-paryat-palt .., —...| half with 8 and 4 (pice) 
12 oy, ..| 80m-lé-pant sy. sae »».| 12 (annas) 
13. Cs, | SOm-lé-patim ... ee ...| 13 (annas) 
14 ».|sdm-lé-pali ggg nee Swe | 14 (Cannas) 
15 SC, ...| 80ma-lé-pak’ngé ... vas ...| L5 (annas) 

rupee ... | tanga ... ae eas es bee scccasees 











The working of this, in reality intelligent, savage’s mind comes out clearly in the above 
table. His ‘*anna’’ was to him a concrete thing, viz., a quartette of (coined) pice, and he 
painfully tried to multiply out his quartettes, making mistakes in the effort before long, until 
he came to the half rupee, or Ad.alé. Here he gained breathing time, until again the multi- 
plication became too much for him, which caused him to boldly enumerate the annas direct at 
12 annas and onward. He thus used the same expression for “12 annas’’ as he had already 











20 Should be 16 pice, sém-l4-pardk. 


18 T, ¢., four pice. 
42 Should be 28 pice, smnt-parydt. 


al Should be 24 pice, sémni-palt, 
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nged for (12 pice) “3 annas,” in a manner with which my readers will be now familiar. The 
probabilities are that the more practised traders of this communtiy enumerate thus :— 
5 annas ... stki-lé-pallf 

9 annas .,. hddali-lé-palli 

18 annas”. ... bAdali-siki-lé-pali 

and so on, 


I may mention that the Eastern Lushai called pice krt-paisd, bri being used by him for 
both brass and copper, according to a well-known Far-Eastern root. Also both men recognised 
the Abrus seed as mint‘? (East) and sentet (West), 


The Lishai terms for the metals compare as follows :— 

















English. Myr. Soppitt, Bastern Lishai. Western Lishai, 
gold... ...| TangmAjaks (p. 74)... k36 aes ...| rangmajak*4 
BIlVEr os. | Shim (p. 97)... ee) ae pe ..., sam 
brass, copper .. sheextieas ke 565 pais ...| dar, har 
ith - ges re pecans datsa ... wii ...| rangwa 
ITO ase ..j tir (p. 75) os. ...| ldhwa& (Indian) a, tir 
lead... eas jen eante kéma25 Ses ...| SWan 








The fourth Lishai, whom I had an opportunity of examining, was a ZO (or Dzo, as the 
hooks have it),286 the tribe most closely related of all to the Chins, and I have kept his 
numerals to the last, so as to serve as an argument for clinching the inter-relationship of Chin 
and Lishai. 


%6 Ltaishai Numerals, 


1 ws.| p kat ae dies 2 ...| pent aes iol -o w..| pttim 
4, Pr as on Gere re dias 5 ...| puga sas mr a w-| prak 
7  ...t p’séri mi ate 8 ..| prik oe wf 9 | p’kwa 
10 .».| t’schom?? ,,. .| Ll ,,.! t’schom-lé-p’kat?3...i ..,.. #’schom-p'nit® 





100 pec Vl oes een ee. 4,000 . chang 





His terms for the metals were also extremely interesting. Gold, e’d for the Indian sénd, 
which has become the term for silver among the Maniptzi Nagas, ante, p.Z14 2% : silver, tanké, 
t.e., the term for the rupee has become that for the metal it is made of: iron, ¢¢r ; lead, har, 
used for brass among the Lishais, as we have just seen. 





23 Capt. Lewin’s list in Anderson’s Hill Tipperd gold is shdna (Bengali): silver is tankdben-: iron is itr, 
2 Also shin (Bengali), - 

28 See Newland; p.1; Houghton, p. 4, 

2 The t, s and ch all distinctly sounded, with a hesitation between the ¢ and s. ; 

28 So on to 19. . 88 So on to 90, 


300 Reversing the Indian process of thought, where the coin,’ rupee,’’ is named afler the metal it is made of. 


25 Ke is Burmese, 
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From Mr, Soppitt’s account of the Kachcha Nagas of North Kachar one seems to find in 
their tongue a typically unstable language linking with both the Chin-Litishai and the 
Waga Groups. Witness his numerals? :— 
Kachché Naga Numerals, 




















1 es.) Kaltsas. ne deah!' 32 | gand wit or ae veo] gtijam 

4  ..| miadai ve ae 5 ...| mingéo, mingao®l,,,| 6 .-.| sdrik 

7 sena P $8 8 | dasat, désits2 al 2 ...{ sigii, shignis 
10 ...| garéo eed sg | 11 | garéo-kat ... act 20 | eiikai, énkaid4 
2) coe! Cikai-katss | 380 ...| Shimréo ...| 40 ...| Tadai, r’daisé 
50 ...| ringjéo, ringao3? .,] 60 ., | ridg-sfrdk8® =, | 70] rifig-send 

80 —s....} ridg dasfét ... | 90 .. | ridg-sigti ... ...| 100 | had 


1,000 —..,.| shang 

Mr. Soppitt gives (pp. 38, 42, 44) the Kachcha Naga word for both silver and money 
as rdng-gdng, rdng-kdng, but I gather that the word is really rd@ng, gdug (king) being its numeral 
coefficient. Gold he calls (p. 43) gdchuk, and iron (p, 44) égé. 

Taking réug = silver, money, rupee, and géng, kdng®® as its numeral coefficient, we find 
that these Nagas reckon money much as do their neighbours, LH. g., 


(a) by rapee plus coefficient :— 





p31. | Rs. 2 sea -- rang ging-gand 
p. 38 es - Rs, 25 bee ...| ring ging-ehkal-mingao 
p.38 a | Rs, 40 wee vo. Tang ging-r'dai 
(6) by numeral coefficient only :— . 
pe. 9 zee | Re 1 ee ...| gang-kat 
p. 32... | Rs. 4 or 5... ..-| king-madai-mingao 





Ds “o-  ees feat NS OL ie ...{ ridg-stirik gang-kat 
It is also clear that they must have the same method as their neighbours for. reekoring 
the parts of the rupee, as on p. 10 we find — 
hagi = 4 annas 
bipi == 8 annas 
hagi-gijim = 12 annas, lit., ‘4-anna-bits three”’ 
Mr, Soppitt gives no words for the weights, which is unfortunate as the Kachcha Nagas 
must have definite ideas on the subject, as may beseen from a remark on p. 10, that, in relation 
to weights, baddéng =a quarter, gajét = a half, baddng-giijim = three quarters. 
Mr. Anderson’s Hill Tippera Notes are very slight, my own attempts with a Tipperf. 
one Narst Rim, from Hill Tippera, being more productive of words for the present purpose. 


TR eta 





ree we 





30 See p. 8. 81 Pages 28, 32, 47. 

#2 Page 42. 83 Page 47. 

% Page 38, 

83 Bukai-si kdt-kéo is the full expression and means “ twenty-full-(and)-one-single.”” 

38 Page 33. : 87 Page 47, 

8 Ridgis clearly “a ten,” and the numerals equal 6, 7,8,and 9tens. Shimréo, 30, seems to be furmed in the 
game way, ro being ten. ~So also radat, 40, seems to equal 4 tens, and ringao, 50, to equal 5 tens, 

8 Kang is the numeral coefficient for flat things in Kachfri: Endle, p. 18. 3 ee. es 
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From the information to hand, however, we here, as in the Kachari (Béd6) Language, 
seem, without leaving the class, to be getting away from immediate relationship with the 
Thus the Hill Tippera numerals 1un as follows :== 


(thin-Lishai Group proper. 


re or 


Mr, Anderson, p. 13. 





Hill Tipper& Numerals. 


Narsi Ram. 





oom fm om DB 


10 
i 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 
1,000 


40 All his “teens” were regular, except 15, which was sard. 





| ehukti 


| ché 


k‘al 


.-.| Kaicha seo 
ona remoi ase 


| cha, chart 


kat*am  ...- wae 

buroi ese eea 

ba aoe @2@o 

a dau, dok eee 
oo” 

Sink eas eee 


owe eee 


COeadtseosr 


veavuedseegae 


eeanhba 100 


eeeenea eee 


*Baadet oe 


‘ous Boeapes 


eHhene sod 


kay a 


suff. sa, ha, 4 


kandi 


ave 


suff. ndi .,. 


| k‘atan 
suff. t'a 


| baroi 


n fee 


eee 


Cee 


k6-pe-si4t eee 


kurunéi ... 


kurun’chi .:. 


kuruta 


oa 


kurntisi ... 


kurubarol ... 


kurubaroichi 


razaha 


siya 


eae 


a0 





eon 


oe 


Mr. Endle, 
Kachari Grammar, p. ii. 





kaich‘a 
doesesn 
kind 
seenaeues 
kat‘im 
ecraawaee 
birdi 
ba 
dok 
ch‘ini 
ch‘at 
chiku 


| chi 


eeeeaare 


epeageaen 


eanreevetva- 


eve oreae 


ee to ee 2 


2@@eer* , pe 


vor PHaaea 


ee 8Crevenr 


ewe seoeves 


WEGter ean 


42 Probably for “ twenty with ten.’? The remaining numerals seem to be formed by scores (kuru; Chin, ki ; 
Naga, kul, k‘al ; all no doubt through the Assamese, k‘wr?, a score): thus, kuru-néi, 2 score=: 40; kurun(éi)-chi, 
2score and 10=-50; kuru-td, 8 score== 60; kurutd-st, 3 score and 10= 70 ; kuru-barot, 4 score = 80; burw- 
baroi-chi, Ascore and 10==90. Cf. the Manipdirt custom as given above, p, 170, n, 16, 
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Mr, Anderson makes no mention of money in his Vocabulary, but I squeezed a certaix 
amount of information out of Narsi Ram on the subject. Thus :— 


Rupee, rang # ... ..{ One rupee... -»-| k’ wa-a43 
half rupee... ...| masa, m’sA 
quarter rupee se] SAQT 


Shown the coins, he enumerated the fractional parts of the rnpee thus :— 


Re. li... ver «| K'wa-a and baroi ,..] rupee one annas 4 
Re. 14... oes eo.| Kk’ wa-A m’sa ... ...| rupee one (and) half 
Re, 12... ene -..| k’wa sagi lé-t‘An —_—...| rupee (and) quarter by three*4 


He enumerated his annas, however, in a complete and straightforward manner from 
i to 15, using the suffixed forms for 1, 2 and 8, thus :— 


One ANNAa sss .-.| and ha ask ...| twoannas ... ...| ADA NOL 





four aDNaS eee e-| ANS baroi 








three annas | dna tan ses aie 
and so on, even using dnd sd, eight annas, as a synonym for m’sd for the half rupee. 


The words given for the metals compare as under :— 











Mr. Anderson. | ; Narsi Rém, 
gold  ... «se  «/Yangch4o ... ...| rangza 
silver... oes ee/ TANG vee due ..| rupai 
copper... eee eee ere are poicha 
brass was sui dc ini Sesiensens petoh 
tin rr és ae iebaveousaae sokoptt® 
iron re ni ...| Shor, char... we-| 80 
lead soe cee eee saivenwesass sis& 





Of the above words in Narsi Rém’s list, riipat, petéh, siséd are directly Indian, and so is the 
interesting word potcha for copper, t. é., metal. Lastly, Narsi Rim at once recognised the 


Abrus seed, which he named byéwd. 


For Kach&ari there is Mr. Endle’s excellent and only too brief Outline Grammar, showing 
the connections and the wide spread of this tongue under its best known title of B6d6 (Boroy.** 
hein Peat a a Rn Ss ea 

#2 Silver, according to Mr. Anderson, 48 K’wd is probably a numeral coefficient. 
4% Equal to three quarters. With this sagicf. Kachcha Naga hdgi,4annas, and hagi-gijam (three higie), 
12 annas. 


45 White iron; kup‘dr, white, Anderson, p. 13. 
46 It may beas well to note here the various names, more or less well-known and familiar, under which Kachértfs 





of sorts appear in hooks : — 
(1) Bord, Bods, Boro, Bodo, Bara, Bodo, 
(2) Méch, Més. 
(3) Hojai, Hajong, Lalang. 
(4) Doimésé, Dhimél. 
(5) Garo, Tippera, Mikir (?). 
See Endle, Preface, p. v. ff, 
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Its connection with the general language of the North-East Frontier Hills comes out in the 
words noted in these pages for numerals and currency, proving it to be highly instructive for 
the present purpose, despite the essentially Indian character of its surroundings. 


The Kachari indigenous numerals only run as far as ten, thus, as given by Mr, 
Endle: — 


Kachari Indigenous Numerals. 


pee A POSE A Cn 





Lowland.t Highland, Garo. 4 
FRE ea ener 
1 oe ...[88,s0l, sé... .. | shé, si... sa s».| 84, Sha 
2 see .. | ne, not, gné ... ...| gint, onl ae ...| gn 
3 a ..( Am, g’tfim .,. ...| gat‘an, t‘an .,. .».| git*Am 
4 was ..| bré, broil ihe ...| birl ... aie eee} DYE 
5 cs seb DANSE. aes au .. | bénga sii ...| banga 
6 re wee] FO, GO ss .. | da ; ; ..| dak 
7 iss .. | sni, sint Bt . {Sink ... or wes] SDL 
8 ae we.| Zat, Jat ak Seal TOk ake es ...| chet 
9 wet .».| Sk, sIk'O ae ...| sShuga... ae ...| Sk°U 
10 Sos e» | Zi, 20, jl std oe ee wae ..| chi, chik‘ung 
20 ee ...{ Kfuri, ék*uri* ee sie aaeaenese etuuueanons 





When counting directly beyond ten, the Indian numerals are used, a8 may be seen from a 
sentence on p. 66: — 
dau-fai-Au pandra ba ék‘urt taka mangan 
month-each-in fifteen or one-score rupee get 
(translated) get fifteen or twenty rupees a month. 


But the Kachiris have borrowed the Indian scale of quartettes (gandas), so popular 
for reckoning cowries,*? and this enables them to count as far as 43 in their own numerals. 
Here we have that link in Kachaéri with the Western tongues and habits, which explains 
so much that is puzzling inthe curious Maniptiri method of reckoning sél and already discussed ; 
while we have also in Kach4ari an all-important link with the Eastern tongues and habits 
in the full use of numeral coefficients, employed Chinese and Naga (not Burmese and Shan) 
fashion, 


Borrowing the Assamese word jak‘d>! (= gandd), which they have turned into zak‘at 


(wke‘at on p. 42), the Kachiris express 15 by zak‘ai-t‘dm-(coeff.)-t‘dm, t.¢., three quartettes and 
three. Forty-two they express by sak‘ai-20-(coeff.)-nd, ¢. ¢., ten quartettes and two. The 








«7 Sand z in Kach&rl and Garo often equal ch, ch‘, j, j‘ in the surrounding tongues, 
48 The Giro is essentially a mere dialect of Kachar? or Bodo. 
#9 Page 60, Indian kiri, a score. We can now trace the wanderings in the Hills of this well-known term from 
kéri, through Assamese k‘uri, to ° 
(1) Tippera, kuru ; Chin, kir, krut. 
(2) Chin, Manipiri, kul ; Kachin-Singphé, k‘un, 
(8) Chin, kal; Tipperd, k‘al. 
(4) Chin, Tipperd, ko, go, gét. 
(5) Lhéta and Angémi Naga, (me)kit, kwi, kwi; Chin, kwéd; Kachcha Naga, (en) kat. 
50 Vide anie, p. 171. 51 Page 12, 
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ee ee ee eee 


numeral coefficient for rupee is t‘ai, a round thing,®? and so Rs. 15 would be in this enumera- 
tion 2ak‘ai-t‘dm-t‘ai-i‘dim, and Rs. 42 would be zak‘ ai-z0-¢'ai-ne. 











ALA ; . : . 
The Kacharis also reckon, like their Indian neighbours, in rupees, annas, and pice, 7. é., 1 
: ] nd Ay . 4 1 A a.) A A z s p + ‘> 2 
their vernacular, in tak‘d (ankd), faisd (poisd) and dud. For fdkd the numeral coefficient is 
e o 4 8 . é . 
tai, and fer faisd it is gat, while there is no coefficient for did This much can be gathered 
from the following statements scattered about Mr. Endle’s book: — 


pp- 86, 43 f. ... we.| Rupee x .. | taka, taka 
p- 60... aie | Re 1... si | UAKA taisd 
p. 68 ... ive are i Peer eee Wei oes{ 99 Uandd 
p. 42 ... eh seal gg Pad van wt =o) t'ait‘am 
p. 13... see sell Se Dintais o. se 55 tYaiba 


pp. 39, 40... esl’ 5p Oise de = 5, taizd 


p. 66 ... sae ...| 2 pice es ...| p‘oisd gatne 
p. 42 ... in Seah) DO ge re .. | faisi gatba 
Pe Vis si wee ..| G6 annas aie .. | ana-rd, ana-dd 
p. 60 ... or eel LO. oy «s.| And-2d 


The only word that Mr. Endle gives for the metals is that for gold, which is darbi, a 
word of distinctly Eastern (Naga) affinities. He gives nothing indigenous for the weights, 
but several obvious corruptions of such familiar Indian terms as man, sér, etc., are to be found 
scattered up and down his pages. 


Mr, Endle did not go beyond ten in the Garo numerals given by him, apparently because 
of the limit of his indigenous Kachiri numerals, but the Garo I examined carried his on to 
100 and 1,600, thus: — 


Garo Numerals. 


ove mang’sa cee w( 2 ,,.. mang’g’nt .,. wea S aie maneg’s tam 
4 .,.Jmang’briw »| 5 ...[ mang’banga ... an 6 ...| mang’dok 
| mang’s’ni ss... | 8 ,..| mang’chit® .,, wes 9 ...| mang’chiki 
10 —,..{ mang’chik‘ing®4 and| 11...) mang’chik’sa and} 20 ...| kérg’rik®4 
mang’ chi®® mang’ chisa5? 
80 —...| kélachi5® see | 40 «..| sotbri? ae | 50...) sotbanga 
60... sotdok ise va.) 70 ...| sots’ni ee | 80...) sotchit 


90 ..| sotchikA .. aed 100... ar@ch’s& =, «1 1,000...] sotsilcting® 


The mang’ prefixed to the numerals of the first ten appears in two lists in Dalton’s 
Ethnology of Bengal (p, 98) of the numerals of -the Bodos (Kacharis) and the Méchs as man 


eR 


6 The Kachché Nigas use géng = , in Kachiri, numeral coefficient for flat things. 


58 Also duplicated, chtichet. 
& King may be compared with the terminal syllable 46, king, k‘ung already noticed among the Naga: 


Languages, . 
65 Hvidently “ one score,” 58 Also duplicated, chichth‘ing. 
87 So on to 19, using chi + numeral or chik + numeral at will. 
& Kividently a score and ten. 59 Sot, clearly “ a ten.”’ 


6 Should be 100, being literally “ ten tens’: its use for 1 000 is notable, 
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and mun, both prefixed, As will have been already seen, the Méchs and the Bodos are essen- 
tially the same people. Though not mentioned by Mr. Endle, mang’, man, wun is clearly a 
coefficient, as it will be seen to disappear in the counting of money. Thus, the Giro I 
examined called an anna gondé, i. e, gandd, or a quartette (of pice), a fact of great interest in 
the present connection, and proceeded to reckon his annas entirely as gondas of pice. 
Thus :— 


1 anna... «+. gonda-sa aF annas ...| gonda-g’nt 


4 annas ee 





3 annas .-| gonda-o’tim gonda-bri 


and so on to 15 annas, 


His numeral coefficient for rupee was idp, and he counted his rupees kdpsd, karg’nt, 
kag’ tam, and soon. Similarly he counted his pice, using the Indian word poisd, straight- 
forwardly, poisdé p’rak, poisd-g’nt, poisd=g’tdm. Like the Zé Lishais, he mixed up his silver 
with his rupees, calling both taaké, Yor brass he used the Indian word for lead, stsd. 

(To be continued.) 


THE SIEGE OF AHMADNAGAR AND HEROIC DEFENCE OF THE FORT BY 
CHAND BIBI -- A NARRATIVE OF AN EYE-WITNHESS. 
BY MAJOR J. 8 KING. 
Indian Staff Corps (retired). 
(Continued from p, 237.) 
Mujahid-ud-Din Shamshir Khan, who, having undertaken the defence of the city and country, 


was engaged in collecting aforce and making preparations to repel the vindictive enemy (some explanation 
of which we have already given) ; and when heheard of the death of Ansdr Khiin, and of Her Highness 
Chand Bibi having ascended the tower of the fortress, he hastened to attend at court with all hig 
glorious sons ; and in like manner Afzal Khan and Mir Muhammad Zaman, more than all, were 
distinguished by the happiness of attendance at the foot of the throne of sovereignty. After that, all 
the inhabitants and great men of the city, small and great, going to the foot of the throne, assembled 
ander the shadow of Her Highness’ favour. 


At this juncture a body of troops from the north side of the city came into view, and arrived in 
the vicinity of the namds-géh. A number of them rushed to the summit of the namdz-géh, and some 
proceeded. to the city. Since no one imagined the near arrival of the Mughal army, some people 
thought this was Sa‘adat Khan’s force, and some imagined it was the army of the Habshis. 
Shamshir Khan, in order to ascertain the circumstances of that force, sent a person among them, and 
he brought back the news that this was the force of the Khan-Khinfn and the advanced guard of the 
Mughal army. The garrison of the fortress and the nobles when they became aware of the arrival 
of the Mughal army, fired some guns towards them and dispersed those who had come on the plain 
of the chabitra. Then with all their might they engaged themselves in strengthening and protecting 
the fortress and getting ready the warlike apparatus. When the day had come to an end, the KhAn- 
Khanan’s force did not remain in the vicinity of the fortress, but hastened back to the Khan-KhAnan, 


who had encamped near the garden of the old Adriz® ; and that night till the appearance of the true 
dawn they remained cautious and wakeful. - > : 


Her Highness Chand Bibi cast the rays of attention and favour on the state of the well-wishers 
and nobles of the country ; especially Muhammad Khan, whom she treated with much affability and 
kindness ; and as a reward for his virtuous efforts and honourable services, she conferred on him the 
rank of wakil and amfr-ul-umard and the office of nd@,‘b; and the reins of the control of all 





® One of the subterraneous water-leads, of which there were fifteen in all — vide Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVII 
Pe 670, . ) 
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mankind and the defence and strengthening of the fortress she placed in the powerful grasp of that 
faithful bhdn ; ordering him to exercise due vigilance and caution. To Mujahid-ud-Din Shamshir 
Khan she entrusted the protection of the helpless people and vassals outside the fortress, and the 
fighting the enemies of the State. A number of brave men and well-wishers of the State, such as 
Mir Muhammad Zaman, and all the warlike ones she ordered to co-operate with him. 


The next day was Tuesday, the 24th Rabit IL. (17th December, 1595), The Khan-Khanan 
with a number of the officers of his army set about the protection of the city and BurhanabAd,” and 
conciliating and looking after the affairs of the inhabitants and vassals, who are a sacred trust from the 
Creator of mankind ; and issued a proclamation of security of property and life. A number of the 
helpless and poor, who through want of ability to migrate, had remained in their dwellings, trusting 
in the good news of the promise of security, took refuge in the neighbourhood of the fortress and all 
the fortified villages. 


On this day Mir Muhammad Zamian being appointed to summon Jalal-ud-Din Haidar, brought 
to the foot of the throne that sayyid of high origin, with his glorious sons; in like manner Rukn-us- 
Sultanat Afzal Khin being appointed to summon the ambassadors of the kings of the Dakhan, and 
they brought these two pillars of religion and the State to the foot of the throne. 


On this same day a battle took place between the forces of Mujahid-ud-Din Shamshir Khan and 
a body of the Mughals, who with the foot of daring were traversing the open space of the Kala Chau- 
tarah plain. Mir Muhammad Zaman, showing valour and manliness worthy of a sayyid, charged the 
warriors of the Mughal army and broke their ranks. Since in the beginning of the fight the flag of 
vietory of the nobles was exalted, the people of the fortress undoubtedly gained strength and became 
hopeful of victory. At first they had been terrified, but afterwards they fought heroically. 


At the close of the same day [17th December] the army of Shah Murad, with the great amirs 
and i:hdns, such as Mirzi Shah Rukh, Wali of Badakhshan ; Shahbaz Khan; Sadik Muhammad 
Khan ; Sayyid Murtaza and all the amirs and leaders of the army, with an immense and formidable 
force, arrived in the neighbourhood of the city. The dust of their force blackened the mirror of the 
heavens, and the clang of their drums and trumpets made an earthquake in the earth and a tumult 
in the sky. They encamped in the vicinity of the old kdviz, which is called the Bagh-i-Bihisht 
[Garden of Paradise]. From the thronging of the many forces the area of that spacious ground 
appeared narrower than a seal-ring or the eye of a needle. 


Account of the pillaging and plundering ofthe city and country, which 
caused disgust in the minds of high and low, and was one of 
the causes of the failure to take the fortress. 


This was one of the causes of the failure to conquer this paradise-like country ; and until the 
news of this injustice and iniquity reached Prince Shah Murad and the Khin-Khinén, and they pro- 
eeeded to put a stop to this tyranny and oppression, and punished a number as a warning to the others, 
no one in the city and its environs had any goods or houses left. Moreover, the foundations of buildings 
had been destroyed, so that no one could distinguish his own house from that of a stranger. But since 
it appeared as if the divine intention was to prohibit the conquest and the plans of the amirs of Akbar 
Shah’s army, that which occurred tended to undermine their power and dignity and supremacy, while 
it tended to increase the greenness and freshness of the young plant of the hopes of the fathers of the 
State. In truth, this was the first rupture which reached the foundations of the enemies’ good fortune. 


NY 
7 A town about three miles north-east of Ahmadnagar fort, founded by Burhan Nizdm-Shah IT. 

8 Another writer — Mirz4 Raft‘-ud-Din Shirazi gives the names of the principal omirs accompanying Prince 
Murad as follow :— “Khan-Khénan, Shahbiz Kamba, Mirz4 Rustam — grand-son of Bahrém Mirz4, the brother of Sha 
Tahmasp, Muhammad Sadik Khan, Mirzd ‘Ali Akbar Pédshéhi and Shir Khwajah, with two hundred other great 





amirs,”? 
® Or Bagh-i Hasht Bihisht, about four miles to the north-west of the fort. For description, see Bombay 


Gazetteer, Vol, XVII. p. 704, 
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By the disaster of that sacking and plundering not a sign of cultivation or prosperity remained. The 
roads of communication with the various quarters of the country became closed, so that for the space 
of three months not a human being from the enemy’s country could bring any news to them; till 
famine and scarcity in their army reached such a pitch, that during that space of time, no one among 
either nobles or plebeians saw the face of ghee, rice and most of the necessaries of life. In the end, this 
same scarcity and plundering became the cause of tLe return of that hostile army, as will shortly, with 
God’s assistance, be related. 
(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY SIR J, M. CAMPBELL, K.C.LE., I.C.8, 
(Continued from p. 244.) 


Tho following details shew the methods adopted by exorcists to drive out spirits in 
North Kanara : — Lakshmi, the wife of Anandriv Yardi, a Sénvi Brahman of Sip4 in Kanara, 
while working in her house at noon (in 1881), was attacked by a family spirit. She began to 
cry incessantly, let her hair fall loose, and tore her clothes. From these signs her husband and 
other relations guessed that she was possessed. They put sulphur and hair on the fire under 
her nostrils, but she did not speak, They then put a cloth over her face, and pouring water 
on it called upon the spirit to speak, and say who he or she was. On this Lakshmi speaking in 
the name of the spirit said : — ‘‘ My name is Alvantin, [am Anandriy’s first wife, and I seized 
this woman because she wears my ornaments and clothes, and sleeps in my room.” After this 
statement, Lakshmi became more and more excited. So Anandriv sent for Parsu GhAdi, a 
spirit-scarer by profession and by caste a Kunbi. Parsn came about six in the evening. On 
coming in he sat on the ground in the verandah. <A low wooden stool and a handful of rice 
were given to him. Repeating some incantations he emptied the rice on the stool, and taking 
one-fourth part he arranged it in three heaps before him. Turning his finger round the heaps, 
and repeating incantations, he took one grain from the heap and broke it on the edge of the 
stool, This he repeated three times, and then said that Lakshmi was attacked by the ghost of 
her husband’s first wife, and that Anandrav should make a vow to his family gods to scare the 
spirit. Anandrav did as he was advised. Still the spirit did not leave Laksbmi. So on the next 
day Anandriv sent for Mangésabhatta, another spirit-scarer. MangéSabhatia accompanied 
by a man of the kind called péydlu, or born-feet-first, came at eight at night, and sat on a low 
wooden stool. Mangésabhatta took out a glass, applied black powder to it, and gave the glass 
and a lamp to the péydlu to look into the glass. He then threw a cloth over the pdydlu, and 
taking a handful of rice and repeating incantations began to throw grains of rice on the pdydlu. 
After a few minutes the paydlu told Mangésabhatta that he saw in the glass a jungle where a 
man came, prepared, and lighted Jamps. He also saw the village gods, the family god and 
goddess, and the spirit Alvantin. On hearing this the exorcist told Anandriv that his wife was 
attacked by the spirit Alvantin, The exorcist then made a promise to Anandriv’s family god, 
that after two months Anandray would go to visit the god Mangééa at Mangééi in Goa, and 
prayed that during the two months the god should prevent the spirit troubling Lakshmi. After 
the lapse of two months Anandriv with his wife went to Mangési in Goa. There he poured 
water over the ling of the god Mangéfa, daily for several hours, and his wife walked a thousand 
times round the temple every day. In this way they lived at Mangést for about two years. 
One night Anandrav was told by the god Mangééa in a dream that his wife was well. So 
Anandriv feasted some Brahmans in the name of the god, and returned home with his wife, 
who was cured, 


In Bengal, among the Kurs and Muists, if any one is sick, or if an epidemic has come on 
the cattle, or if some family has been haunted by a spirit, the people meet together, and go to 
the house of their medium, called baigé or bhagat, with music and dancing. The people dance 
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and play, and call on thespirit, until one or more of them begins to roll their eyes and twitch 
their muscles. Then cne or two others, generally old women, are seized. The attack comes 
on like a fit of ague. It lasts for a quarter of an hour, during which the patient writhes and 
trembles and leaps from the ground as if shot. He is then anconscious. After a few minutes 
spasms set in the hands and knees, the hair falls loose, the body is convulsed, the head 
violently shaken, and there is a gurgling noise in the throat. Then the patient hops about 
with a stick, the head jerking sharply. Noone in his senses could stand so much exertion for a 
minute. The baigd is asked to casé out the spirit. If the spirit is the great Ganjam, it is asked 
politely to withdraw ; if not, it is driven out with threats and promises, When all is over, the 
patient is rubbed with butter44 On the north-east frontier of Bengal Buddhist priests exorcise 
in cases of sickness, or of devil or witch-possession.4© When the Santhals are troubled by a 
spirit, or bhit, they go to the medium. The medium fasts for a time. Then a dram is beaten 
before him, and his head presently shakes, and his body writhes in hair-tossing spasms. The 
spirit that was troubling them has passed into the medium. He shouts out some phrases, seizes 
some victims that are placed ready, cuts their heads off, and pours out the blood.46 


In the Central Provinces, the Pardhans and Gonds get possessed“? Among the Naikad 
Gonds the gods Waghéba and Moriari, who are ancestral gods, enter into the ministrant, and 
say whether they are pleased.48 The Karens have a priest or vi, who goes into convulsions, and 
gives an oracle.49 

The Panens of Malabar make their living by exorcism and charms. They speak 
with spirits, who enter them, and make them do awful things, When any leading man is ill they 
are generally called in numbers. They paint their bodies, put on crowns of paper and cloth, light 
lamps, and beat drums, and blow trumpets and horns. They dance sword in hand, jump on each 
other’s backs, make bonfires, stick one another with knives, and push one another bare-foot in 
the fire, The women shout and sing. This goes on for two or three days. They make rings 
of earth and lines of red ochre and white clay, strew them with rice and flowers, and put lights 
round them until the devil enters into one of them, and tells what the patient is suffering from, 
and what must be done to cure him. They tell the patient, and he gives them presents, and gets 
well.5° The Buntars, a high class of South Kanara cultivators, have exorcists called Nucarus 
like the Kunians of Malabar.5! Buchanan®? mentions a class of men called Kanis or Walliars, 
— that is, Low-caste men who drove out spirits, Some of them did so from the knowledge of the 
stars,and others rattled an iron instrument, and sang till their voice went, and they seemed drunk, 
and were considered inspired. They could tell whether the spirit belonged to the family, and, 
could be driven out. A family spirit, they said, was most difficult to dislodge; a strange spirit 
could be easily driven out. All held this belief, except Brahmans and Musalmans.* In Coorg, 
the great sorcerers are Tantri Brahmans from Malabir whose goddess is Bhigavati, Every year 
certain candidates present themselves for the service of the goddess, and the (chief) Brahman 
chooses one who is likely to make a good medium, and he becomes possessed by the goddess. 
When he sees a suitable man the Brahman saysa text, sprinkles holy ashes on his face, and 
immediately the person begins to shake and dance as one possessed.*4 In Coorg, exorcists relieve 
ancestral spirits from the clutches of a demon-spirit, When an ancestral spirit is released, the 
man, whose ancestor’s spirit it is, rashes home from the exorcist’s lodging without looking back, 
or else the house spirit which rides on his back is scared.®> In Coorg, the Kaniyas are consulted 
when a man or a bullock sickens. They examine their books and shells, which they use as dice, 
and find out who sent the sickness.56 The Kois of Bastar slay fowls and smear the sick man’s 





tt Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 233. 45 Op. cit. p. 114, 4% Op. cit. p, 214, 
47 Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Ceniral Provinces, App. TI. and VII. 

«8 Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, p. 20, 

#9 Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 117 ; Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. I. p. 181. 

50 Stanley’s Barbosa, p. 142. 51 Buchanan’s Mysere, Vol. III. p. 17. 

52 Op. cit, Vol. IL. p. 152, 8 Op, cit, Vol. IL. p. 152, St Rice’s Mysore, Vol. IT. p. 251, 
55 Op, cit. Vol, III. p. 261, ; 56 Op, cit, Vol, III. p. 212, 
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face with the blood. They have black and white wizards. The white wizards foretell.” Among 
Pirsis, if a spirit comes into a man, the priest drives him down right through the body out by 
the left foot.5® 


When the Shamanite magician of Siberia performs his superstitious rites, he pnts on 
a garment trimmed with bits of iron, rattles and bells; he cries horribly, beats a sort of drum, 
agitates himself, and shakes the metallic appendages of his robe, andat the same time the 
bystanders increase the din by striking with their fists upon iron kettles. When the exorcist 
by his horrible contortions and yells, by cutting himself with knives, whirling, and swooning 
has succeeded in assuming the appearance of something preternatural, the assembled multitude 
believe that the demon they worship has taken possession of the priest. When he is enchanted 
he makes a sign that the spirit has left him, and then imparts to the people the intimation that 
he has received.® 


In the outlying parts of Burma, when the sick cannot be cured, a witceh-doctor 
is called, a rope is tied round the sick man’s neck, and jerked, and the spirit is asked why 
it has entered the man. If an answer is given, and the spirit agrees to pass into some 
article the object named is placed on the road. Ifthe spirit does not go ont, the man is 
beaten with a bamboo; the louder he shrieks the better. If this fails,a woman of the house 
becomes the spirit’s wife, is dressed fantastically, goes into a shed, music is played, and she 
dances into an ecstasy. She has the spirit in her, and says where the offerings should be put. 
In Burma there are many experts who control evil spirits.- A woman who dances at feasts, 
nat méchamma, ts consulted as to where the dead are.® 


In Ceylon, if a person is possessed,a bower of plantain trees is made near the house. In the 
evening, the patient is seated on an upturned mortar facing south. Close to his feet are placed 
chickens, cocoanuts, rice and limes. The verderale, that is, vatdya or doctor, comes helped by 
petty conjurers, who beat drums, leap and dance.® At Gala-kep-pu dewale a village eleven miles 
from Kandy on the way to Colombo is the temple of Wahaladev. This is the great place for 
exorcising evil spirits from possessed women. Women are known to be possessed when they 
dance, sing and shout without cause, tremble and shake and have long fainting fits. Sometimes 
they run away from their house, use foul language, and bite their flesh and tear their hair. The 
ordinary demon priest or kattadtya gives relief. In cases where he fails he says the patient 
should go to Gela-kep-pu. Within two or three miles of the temple the influence or demon 
in a possessed woman becomes active and she moves on in a hurried desperate manner. No 
one can stop her. At the temple she falls in a corner speechless or ina swoon, In the 
temple a space is curtained off where the god is. The priest tells the god the woman’s story, 
the woman all the time shaking and shouting. The priest says: — ‘* Demon, will you leave the 
woman?” Generally, the demon answers: — “TI will not.” Then the priest beats the woman 
with a cane. The demon says: — “I will leave her.” The woman grows quiet and returns 
home. Of thirty or forty women so cured none have ever again become possessed.® 


Among the Chinese the chief Taoist priest, who belongs to a family who have been popes 
one thousand years, is a great exorcist, and has control over spirits that enter and disease 
women.*4 ‘When a man is possessed by a spirit in China, a Taoist priest is called in. He fires 
crackers, clashes gongs, and blows a conch. Rich pork, eel, and other food is offered to the 
spirit. The exorcist then sprinkles tea in a circle, and burns red candles on a table covered 
with yellow silk. Hxorcists are common in China. When an exorcist is called to see a case 
of possession he makes an altar in the house, sets ont offerings of pork, fow! and rice, and calls 





57 Jour. R. A, Soc. Vol. XIII. p. 416, e& Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. I. p. 102. 
&% Dr. Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar, App., p. 82. 6 Shway Yoe’s The Burman, Vol, IL p. 136, 
61 Op. cit. Vol. T. p. 288, 62 Marshall’s Diseases of Ceylon, p. 54. 


8 Journal, Ceylon Royal Asiatic Eociety, 1865-66, pp. 41.48. 
6 Cobbold’s Chinese, p. 78. 65 Op. cit. p. 71, 
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upon the spirit that has entered the sick person’s body, to leave the body and eat the 
offerings. If the spirit does not leave the sufferer, the priest threatens that he will 
ask the gods to banish the spirit to hell.66 In China, if a man is sick with devils, the exorcist 
makes a paper image of a man called Tai Sun. In front of the paper image an altar is made, 
and on the altar are laid eggs, pork, fruits, cakes, and paper-money. Candles and incense sticks 
are lighted. The spirit goes into the Tai Sun, who is carried into the street, and burned or put 
in a boat to drift to sea.6? When a house is haunted, the Chinese call a Taoist priest. The 
priest wears a red robe, blue stockings, and a black cap, and holds in his hand a sword made of 
the wood of peach or date tree which has been struck with lightning, A strap of red cloth is 
twisted round the hilt, and on the blade is a mystic scroll written in ink. He lays the sword 
over the altar with burning tapers and incense sticks. He prepares a mystic scroll, burns it, 
and gathers the ashes in a cup of water. He holds the sword in his right, and the cup in his 
left hand. Then he walks several paces, and calls on the gods to give him power to turn out 
evil spirits. He shouts :—“ Leave this house like lightning.’ He takes a branch of willow, 
dips it in the cup, and sprinkles the four corners of the house. He takes up the sword and the 
cup, fills the cup with water, and splashes the water on the east walls. He calls aloud :— “ Kill 
the green spirits, or let them be driven away.” He does this at each of the four corners and 
in the middle. The attendants beat gongs and drums with an appalling din, and the priest 
shouts :— “‘ Hvil spirit, retire, vanish.’ Then he goes to the door, and makes cuts with his 
sword through the air,® 


In a case recorded by the late Sir William Maxwell from Perak in the Malay 
Peninsula, the patient wasa girl in child-bed, who after the birth of her child became delirious. 
A Malay exorcist, Che Johan, was called in and seated near the patient ona tiger’s skin. He 
was naked to the waist, had a couple of cords bound across his back and breast, had strings tied 
round hig waist, and held bunches of leaves in his hands. Close to Che Johan sat a woman 
who beat a one-end drum and chanted shrilly to the tiger-spirit or hanter bhdn, to which class 
Che Johan’s familiar belonged. As the woman chanted, Che Johan sat rigid, then smelling the 
bunches of leaves he began to nod, struck the bunches together, and fell forward burying his 
face in the leaves, sniffing like a wild animal on all fours, growling, roaring, worrying. He 
again sat up and struck his chest and shoulders with the leaves. He was now possessed by 
the tiger-spirit. He spoke in a feigned voice and was addressed as Bujang Gelap or Dragon 
spirit. He scattered rice round him, growled, muttered and danced, went to the patient’s bed- 
side and hissed, ‘“‘ Heijin, O spirit.” He sprinkled the girl and her couch with riceand a fluid. 
He was again convulsed and crept under his mat and lay quiet for fifteen minutes. He then sat 
up and yawned, and still speaking in a feigned voice said: — “A dunt langsuyar, a white woman 
is in the girl.” He again sprinkled grain, put some in the girl’s mouth, danced, and beat him- 
self with leaves. At last he was tired, and gave up. Then an old man, whose familiar was a 
water-spirit, tried, and did no good, A revolving mosque was made, and as the demons would 
not yield to force, the attempt was made to tempt them out of the girl. Offerings of the fat, 
the sweet, the sour, and the pungent were made. ~A hen was put in the mosque, and the two 
exorcists, with wavings, music and chants, joined in moving the spirits from the child to the 
mosque. Each exorcist with a handful of leaves dipped in the liquor called tepong tawér 
guided the spirits to the mosque. The mosque escorted by the exorcists was carried to the river 
and started down the stream with charms and chants, This was done again next night, and a 


day later the girl diec.® 
The Papuans believe in evil spirits and ghosts, Evil spirits in a coast man are driven 
out by an inland man into a hole in the earth.’? In Madagascar, when a person is sick, 
the people call a diviner. Pieces of white wood, painted black and red, are laid on the roof of 
6 Gray’s China, Vol. I. p, 101. e? Op. cit, Vol, IL. p. 20. 6 Op. ett, Vol. II. p. 20. 
69 Maxwell.in Straits Journal, December 1883, p. 232. 70 Ingle’s Australian Cousins, p. 82, 
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the house, and a forked branch of a tree isset near the door. Twice a day they dance. 
House charms and a dollar are placed on a wooden rice-mortar. A cloth is spread on the 
mortar, and the sick, dressed in a foolscap with leaves and flowers and a tassel, is seated 
onthe cloth. Drums and bamboos are beaten, and the village men make a circle, and go 
round clapping hands, while women sing, When a woman of rank dances, a person behind 
the sick beats an old spade witha hatchet.?! Hxorcism is generally common among the 
Wasnahilis of East Africa. The exorcist, or Mganga, drums, sings, and dances, and in 
the animal excitement the patient is cured.’”2 Mediums are common in South Central Africa, 
Cameron mentions an old chief’s wife who was a medium, and held communion with her 
dead husband.?7? The East African diviners cure fevers and boils. Most of the diviners or 
white magicians are women.”4 Exorcism is practised among the Bongos of the White Nile, 
The exorcist gives answers by ventriloquism.?> In West Africa, the Pangos dance round the 
sick, beating the tambourine. They deck the body with red and white bands. The sorcerer 
mounts guard over the sick man’s hut with a drawn sword in his hand. The disease-spirit 
passes into a hen, and the hen is chased away. If any one catches her he catches the disease,7é 
The Californian Indians spend their time in getting sorceresses to break the spells of evil spirits.77 


In Europe and Western Asia, spirit-possession played a very prominent part in the 
early days of Christianity. People who were liable to possession had a separate place 
in the churches.”8 The spirits were cast out by reading the Bible and praying.” The 
North-men had male and female diviners with familiar spirits.®° The Skandinavians had 
hoary-headed prophetesses in long white linen robes, who cured wounds.8! The early 
Christian Church claimed the power of exorcising demons. This was the only one of 
the early miracles to which Protestants laid claim“? The Bulgarian exorcist still pnts 
@ vampire in a bottle.® Roman Catholic priests still exorcise spirits, but few Protestants 
now claim to have this power. The English Dissenters claimed it in the seventeenth century,% 
Sorcerers were called tamans in Ireland, and had the power of restoring stolen goods. Vallancey, 
in his Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, No. XIII. p.10, says :—- “A farmer’s wife in the county of 
Waterford lost a parcel of linen. She travelled three days’ journey to a taman in the county of 
Tipperary. The taman consulted his book, and assured her she would recover the goods. The 
robbery was proclaimed at the chapel, a reward offered, and the linen recovered. It was 
not the money, but the taman that recovered it.” In Scotland, in 1700, spirits were sent by 
exorcists tothe Red Sea.86 Inthe eighteenth century, in Scotland, Popish priests had power over 
devils, and could cure madness. The Presbyterian clergy had no such power.’ It was formerly 
thought in England that a spirit could be laid in solid oak, in the pomel of a sword, in a barrel 
of beer, or in a cask of wine.88 In York, till 1819, sorcerers or wise men were common.®? Some 
of the cases which were tried as witchcraftiin Scotland, in the seventeenth century, seem to find 
an explanation in spirit-scarers’ practices in Western India. The accused sorcerer was 
said to have made a hole in the house wall; to have passed a cock three times through 
the hole; to have laid the cock under the sick woman’s arm; and then to have burned 
the cock in a fire. Indian practices explain these rites, The sorcerer’s object in passing the 
cock through the hole in the house wall was to free it from any existing impurity or spirit. He 
laid the cock under the woman’s arm that the disease might pass from the woman into the cock, 
and he threw the cock into the fire that the disease spirit might be driven away. The magic 
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and sorcery which caused so great a scare in Europe between the fourteenth and eighteenth 
centuries was partly white magic, — that is, magic practised with the view of curing diseases ; 
and partly black magic, — that is magic practised with the view of causing harm. The basis of 
both was partly old rites and spirit-worship belonging to pre-Christian times, and partly a 
knowledge of healing or poisonous herbs and drugs. Many of the cures were caused by simple 
means without any power from spirits. According to Burton (1620) many an old wife does 
more good with a few known and common garden herbs than our bombast physicians with their 
prodigious, far-fetched, conjectural medicines.®! So also in Pliny the quaint cures which he 
ascribes to magicians differ little from the cures he cites as worked by the common people. Ag 
a rule, Pliny professes to believe in neither, though he occasionally admits there must be some 
reason why every one should believe inthe cures. He also abuses doctors for being too fond of 
new drugs,®? and praises the diligence and curiosity of the men of old, who searched the secret 
of things.“4 As Pliny scoffed at spirits, he did not attempt to explain the grounds of the differ- 
ent cures. Many of thecures he cites are difficult toexplain. ‘The bulk of them seem to take 
their rise in the state of mind which believes all disease to be the work of spirits, and which 
knows that certain strong-smelling or pungent drugs recover people from swoon and other 
typical spirit-seizures. 

It is interesting to note how far the priests of the different religions have claimed the 
power of casting out spirits. Brahmans seem not to claim the power, or, at least, except the 
lower class Brahmans, do not practise the art. So also the pure Lingayats of the Bombay 
Karnatak do not believe in exorcism, On the other hand exorcism was one of the most 
important functions of the old Buddhist priest, and it is still the chief employment of the 
Jain Gorji. In Europe, the early Christian Church had a special staff of exorcists. In the 
Middle Ages, the Roman Catholic priests practised exorcism. The power was at first claimed 
by the Reformed Churches. The clergy of the Established Church of Hngland after the sixteenth 
century seldom exercised it,®5 although Dissenting ministers continued to exorcise till the 
eighteenth century. In England, Roman Catholic priests are the only clergy who still 
claim the power, and nervous seizures and similar diseases are now almost always treated by 


physicians as bodily maladies. 
(To be continued.) 


DISCURSIVE REMARKS ON THE AUGUSTAN AGE OF TELUGU LITERATURE 
BY G. R. SUBRAMIAH PANTULUD. 
(Continued from p. 249.) 


Bux«xarasa afterwards begot Hariharandtha by Kimakshidévi,? who reigned from 1379 to 
1401 A.D. His son by Mallddévi, Vira Praudharéya by name, reigned till 1412, and his son 
Vijayabhupati till 1418, and his son Dévaraya from 1422 to 1447. These facts we are able to 
gather from inscriptions, but we are at a loss to know when exactly they were born, when they 
asceuded the throne, and when they breathed their last. They were constantly at war with the 
Muhammadans from the time of Bukka, who gained a victory over the Muhammadans for the 
first time in 1864 4. D. His son Harihara utterly routed them in 1380, and drove them off from 
Goa. This Harihara gave enormous tracts of land to various Hindu temples. In the latter 
part of his reign, SAluva Gunda was his minister, and he was the father of Saéluva Wrisimha- 
raja, the person to whom the Jaimini-Bhdrata was dedicated. This Gundaraja, who combined in 
himself both the offices of minister and commander, gained an extensive tract of country. His 


son Saluva Nrisimharaja occupied the whole of the Carnatic, as Dévardya died heirless,4 or for 
91 Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 480. 92 Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxviii., Chap. 19. 


98 Op. cit. Book xxix., Chap. 1. % Op. cit. Book xxviii., Chap. 50. 

2% Seott’s Demonology and Witcheraft, p. 247. 

8 [The mother of Harihara (II.) was Gaurambiké and Kamékshidévi was his paternal grandmother — Hpigraphia 
Jndica, Vol, III. pp. 36 and 228. —V. V.] 

t [The Vijayanagara king Dévardya II. did not, as a matter of fact, die heirless. He had two sons, viz., 
Mallikérjuna and Viripdksha I, and two grandsons, Rajaéékhara and Virtipiksha II.; Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol, II. p. 36. —V. V.]J 
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some other reason. This Nrisimha had an elder brother Timmaraja by name who was, I think, 
the father of lévarardja, and the same as SAluva Timma, the writer of the Paramayégivildsa, 
Saluva Nrisitmha has made a good many grants of land. He made a grant of land to the temple 
at Vallam, ten miles to the west of Wandewash, rendered famous in the early annals of the 
French in South India, in 8. S. 1891, ¢. ¢.,1469 A. D. It was during his reign that a grant of 
land was made by another to the Saiva temple of Yavur in North-Arcot District in Saka 1893, 
é.e., 1471 A.D. From the prefaceto the Vardhapurdna we learn that Isvararaya, son of 
Timmardja, was his captain-general of the forces, and succeeded to the throne after the demise 
of Nrisimharaija. We learn from inscriptions that he reigned from 1487 to 1509 A. D. 
Some are of opinion that he reigned till 1505, when the reins of government were transferred 
to his son, Viranrisizoha. This version may be true. As the father and the son bore the 
same name, it is highly probable that those who deciphered the inscriptions have unconsciously 
made a mistake, and have identified the son with the father, 


From 1509 dates the reign of Krishnadévaraya. It is plain from some of the works 
dedicated to him that his crother guided the helm of the state previous to his assuming the 
reins of government. There is no question that Nrisithha was of a different family from the 
preceding Rajas of Vijayanagara, and became irregularly possessed of the throne. He is 
admitted to have been a Telinga, and the son of lévararaya, the petty sovereign of Karnil 
and Arviri, a traet of country on the Tuigabhadra to the east of it, near its junction with the 
Krishna, He is described by Farishta as a powerful chief of Telingana, who had possessed 
himself of the greater part of the territory of Vijayanagar. His illegitimate son, Krishna- 
raya, was the most distinguished of Vijayanagara princes, and although his name is not 
mentioned by Farishta, it is admitted that in his reign the Muhammadans sustained a severe 
defeat from the armies of Vijayanagara, and that subsequently a good understanding prevailed 
between that court and the Bijapur monarchy for a considerable period. 


Niisimha had two sons, Viranrisimha and Krishnaraya, the former by one of his 
queens Tippimba, and the latter by a slave or a concubine, Nagamimbi. A story is related of 
the exposure of Krishnaraya, when a child, by the order of the queen, who was jealous of the 
favour he enjoyed with his father, and who therefore prevailed upon the king to put him to 
death. He was secretly brought up by the minister, Timmarasu alias App&ji, and restored to 
Nrisimha when on his deathbed, who bequeathed to him the succession, for the warlike 
manner in which he removed the signet ring from the hand of his dying father, by cutting off 
the finger, on which the ring was worn, by the sword. Some accounts state, as has already 
been pointed ont, that he acted as minister and general of his brother whilst he lived, and 
became Raja on the death of that prince. These receive countenance from works like the 
Manucharitra, dedicated to Krishnadévariya. Other accounts assert that the latter was 
deposed, and one narrative adds that he died of vexation in consequence. It is clear that the 


regal power was usurped by Krishnaraya, at first perhaps in a subordinate character, but 
finally as king. 


The existence of an independent principality on the east so near as Karniil, the presence of 
Muhammadan sovereignties on the north, and the continued series of Pandya and Chola princes 
to the south, shew that the Raja of Vijayanagara could not boast, says Wilson in his Catalogue 
of Mackenzie Collections, p. 86, of a spacious dominion on Krishnaraya’s accession, From the 
range, however, of the grants of former princes, particularly of Harihara, it cannot be questioned 
that their sway had at one time extended much further east, and it must therefore have been 
considerably reduced before the Kuruba dynasty was exterminated. Krishnarfya not only 
restored the kingdom to its former limits, but extended them in every direction. He defeated 
the ‘Adil Shahi princes on the north, and maintained possession of the country to the southern 
bank of the Krishna, on the east he captured Kondavidu and- Worangal, and ascended to 
Cuttack, where he married the daughter of the Raja as the bond of peace. In the south his 
officers governed Seringapatam, and founded a new dynasty of princes at Madura and Trichi. 
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nopoly. The western coast had been held apparently through some extent by his predecessors 
but he added to the Vijayanagara territory in that quarter also, and his besieging and ileus 
Rachol or Salsette is recorded by Portuguese writers, whilst the im perfect traditions of Malaber 
preserve the fact of part of that province at least having been governed by the officers of 
Krishnardya, although they refer the circumstance to an erroneous era. At no period pro- 
bably in the history of South India, writes Wilson, did any of its political divisions equal in 
extent and power that of Vijayanagara in the reign of Krishnaréya. Opinions vary as to the 
date of this monarch. 


The known lists of the kings of this dynasty are most unsatisfactory, and hardly agree on 
any one point, differing in regard to the dates, numbers, and order in which each king succeeded 
another. A reference to Kelsall’s Bellary Manual, p. 109, and Wilson’s Mack. Coll, p. 264, will 
confirm this. The traditional tables give a complete statement; but these, obviously, cannot be 
implicitly trusted on all points. Any attempt to make records so evidently contradictory agree 
with each other, must, unless fresh evidence is forthcoming, only end in failure, and much 
labour and research must be incurred before the tangled web can be unwoven. The only 
course left is to examine the inscriptions, for even when they can be proved to be forgeries, 
they perhaps state truly that a certain king made a grant to a certain temple. Genuine 
Vijayanagara grants are extremely numerous, and fresh ones are continually turning up. But 
the forgeries are probably nearly as plentiful as the genuine grants, for, on the disruption of 
the kingdom, forgery was widely practised to retain possession of lands, etc.; and to shew that 
the jands had been in possession of the forgers or their abettors, from time immemorial, 
forged grants usually purport to have been those of the popuiarly accepted first sovereign 
Bukka, whose reign is usually antedated by periods varying from 100 to 200 years, 


Any attempt at present to give a genealogy of the kings is futile, as a great deal of what is 
sometimes accepted as fact is in reality only surmise.’ Thus fora list, differing in many points 
from either of those quoted, let the reader refer to Burnell’s South-Indian Palcography, 
pp. 54, 55. This list read in the light of inscriptions more recently discovered, and published 
in Sewell’s Lists, Vol. If., will prove instructive. 


We cannot exactly say the day or the year in which Krishnaraya was born. Some are of 
opinion that he was born in 1465, while others fix the date at 1487, and there is hardly any 
material for arriving at the truth, In the biographies of Dekkan poets, published by Kavali 
Venkata Ramaswami, at Calcutta, in 1829, the date of Krishnaraya’s death has been fixed at 
S. 8. 1446, i. e., 1524A.D. From this we learn that he must have been born in 1484 A. D., for 
it is said in the same work that he was forty years old when he died. An impromptu poem of 
Allasini Peddana, current in the Telugu country, pretty nearly confirms this view. Till more 
accurate information is obtained on the point, we may for all practical purposes put down 
the date of Krishnaraya’s birth as 1484 A.D. From the poem just referred to, we learn 
that his death must have taken place in 8. S. 1447, 7. €., 1524 A. D, But from the multitudes 
of inscriptions of grants of land, available, modern archeologists are at one in fixing the 
date of his demise at 1530 A. D. There are some grants of one Achyutadévaraya in 1526-1529, 
and it is highly probable that these might have been made during the lifetime of Krishnardya. 
We learn that this Achyuta was the son of Nrisithha, by another wife Obdmba, from the 
following inscription of a grant of land made by Achynuta in S. 8. 1459, 7. e., 15387 A. D., toa 
Brihmana of Narayanapura in North-Arcot District, in which it is said: — 

Tippaji-Nagala-dévyth Kausalyaé-sri-Sumitrayoéh | 
Jatau vira-Nrisimhéndra-Krishnariya-mahipati 11 
Asmad-Obambikidévyim=Achyuténdrépi bhipatih 1 

5 [A genealogy of the dynasty, which may be regarded as reliable is, however, to be found on p, 8 of 


Epigraphia Indica, Vol. TV. — V. V.] 
S [Whatever might have been the dates of his birth and of his death, his inscriptions range from A, D, 1510 to 


1529; Epigraphia Indica, Vol, IY. p. 3. — V. V.] 
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We learn from the Périjdtdpaharana, that Nyisitha, the father of Krishnadévaraya, 
brought Madura and Seringapatam under his sway. We learn from the same work and from 
the Krishnardyacharitra, that in 15138 Krishnariya began his campaign for the reduetion 
of South-India, reduced Mysore and the country along the Kaveri to his authority — defeated 
the Muhammadan armies of Bijapur and Golconda — captured the forts of Udayagiyi, 
Kondavidu, and Kondapalli, and invaded Orissa, the Gajapati prince of which country 
was compelled to do him homage. In the very same year he invaded the hill fortress of 
Udayagiri in the district of Nellore, and utterly routed Praharé$varapatra, and brought the 
fort under his sway. Sometime afterwards, his minister Timmarasu (Appaji) invaded Kanigiri 
in the same district, and sent word to Vira~-Rudragajapati, the king of the place and the last 
of the line of Pratéparndra of Worangal, requesting him to offer the hand of his daughter 
to Krishnaraya, as an emblem for peace. Nowas Krishnariya was the son of a concubine, 
he was not a married man at the time cf his accession to the throne, because nobody would 
offer him the hand of his daughter on account of his low birth. Even in such a case as 
this, when the offer was made by Timmarasu, the Gajapati of Kanigiri was most unwilling 
to accede to the proposal, but being fully aware of the consequences of a point-blank refusal, 
apparently consented to the proposal, and invited both Kyishnariya and his minister to his 
palace, intending to put an end to the life of the former. But the minister, Timmarasu, scenting 
treachery, put on the imperial robes and dressed up Krishnariya as aservant. Unfortunately, 
the members of the seraglio inferred that this servant was the real king, from the signet ring 
that he wore in his hand. The brave Timmarasnu, however, did not lose his presence of mind, 
and got the king out of the palace somehow. As soon as they found that they were beyond 
danger, they invaded Kanigiri, carried off the Gajapati’s daughter, Chinnadévi, as a captive of 
war, and drove lim and his family to the Vindhya mountains. Their wailings and lamenta-_ 
tions there found a poetic expression in Peddana’s Manucharitvra, 


Attempts weré soon made on Krishnaraya’s life by his new spouse at the instigation of 
the few_female friends, who had accompanied her to the royal household. On the very day 
appointed for his nuptials, the bride was covered with knives by her attendants who induced 
her to try and murder the king at once, and thus save the honor of her father’s family, She 
felt compelled, though most reluctantly, to yield to the advice of her friends, and went into the 
bridal chamber with the knives concealed on her person. Kyishnariya was startled at thé 
sight she presented and called out to his friend and minister, Appaji. Timmarasu, who was 
at a considerable distance from the chamber on his own business, somehow heard the call, 
and sent the bride and her friends back to her father. However, in remorse for what she 
had done the bride led the life of an anchorite in a forest now in the Cuddapah District, 
where her husband provided for her decently.’ She constructed a beautiful tank there of about 
twelve miles square and her image is to be seen on the inscriptions adjacent, In its bed, 
numerous small islands, called Lankas, are formed, with plenty of cultivable land and a number 
of villages. ; : 

And about this tank there isa legend. Though she spent a large amount of money to 
close its two ghéts, she could.never complete them. She was pondering over the affair one 
day with sorrow at her heart, when an old shepherdess, who used to supply her with milk 
every day, asked her the cause of her sadness. She narrated to her the whole story, when the 
shepherdess solved the riddle by saying that each ghd! was in need of a human sacrifice, and 
offered her two sons forthe purpose, turning a deaf ear to all entreaties. The old woman 
went home, called her sons, and told them of what had transpired between her and the exiled 








7 [That this story is not very prebable and that the king treated his queen, Chinnfji-amma, as he did his other 
queen,.Tirumala-amma, are shown by the inscription from SimhbAchalam quoted below and by the fact that severa 
valuable gifts were made at Tirupati, Tirnvannémalai and other sacred places by both of these queens, A labelled 
stone image of eachof these two queens exists in the Tirupati temple on either side of an image of Krishraréya; , 
Madras Christian College Mugazine, Vol, X. p. 674, == V. V.] 
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queen, and said that the time had now arrived for them to become famous in the world 
so long as the world would last, Thereupon the two sons girded up their loins, and, intent Sens 
acting up to the dictates of their mother, came as cheerfully as a person going to his own 
marriage, to Varadarijamma, for that was the name by which the exiled queen was familiarly 
known to them, and said:—‘‘O mother, bless us that our names may last as long as the world 
lasts!” The queen was delighted at the brave words uttered, and told them of her incom pe- 
tence and inability to do anything for them in return. But she offered them some money 
which they might devote to a charitable purpose. Oa this they said that if she was really in 
earnest aboutit, she might build two cities in their honour and in their names. Varadarajamma 
gladly acceded to the proposal, and then the two brothers went fearlessly like two brave 
warriors going to battle, and with hands upraised offered their prayers to Paramé$vara, and 
entered the ghdfs as if to gain a victory over the lord of the waters. The diggers of the tank 
thereupon threw a few baskets of mud over their heads. Everything afterwards, it is said, 
went on smoothly. Varadarijamma, as promised, built two villages in honour of them. The 
brothers went by the names of Peda Kambadu and China Kambadnu, and the villages bear the 
names of Peda Kambam and China Kambam. Their fame was afterwards amalgamated 
under the name of Kambam, familiar to all the presidency of Madras. 


So far aboué the story of Krishnaraya’s first marriage. Let us now turn our attention 
to some of the conquests he made. We have seen that in 1515 A. D. he started on a plan 
of campaign for subjugating the southern country, and brought under his sway.Kondavidu, 
Bellamkonda, Vinukonda, Bezwaéda, Kondapalli, Rijamahéndri, etc. In 1516, he raised a stone 
pillar at Potntr, abont ten miles distant from Bhimilipatam in the Vizagapatam district, 
describing the conquests he had made. He then extended his conquests to Vaddathi in 
the Viravalli Talnk of the same distrct, went on to Cuttack in Orissa and set fire to it, when 
Prataéparudra, king of Kalinga, who was reigning over Orissa, effected a reconciliation with 
him by offering him the hand of his daughter in marriage. Krishnardya, therefore, gave 
back the whole of the Kaliiga country, as far as Rajamahéndri, to Prataparudra, and 
entered Kafichipura, the modern Conjeeveram, in the Chingleput District, towards the end of 
1516 A. D. His marriage with the daughter of the Raja of Orissa and his return to 
Vijayanagara form the coneluding portions of Krishnardyacharitra, a work by Dhurjati, son of 
Arugandi Kaéipati, composed by the order of the ruler of Arvidi in the Ceded Districts. 


(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


KALAMPAT—A FORM OF EXORCISM. 

Tar Kalamp&tis a ceremony performed in 
certain parts of Malabar by Nairs, Tiyyas and 
other Malayali Hindus:—in the case of a 
married Malay4li Hindu girl of seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, with the view either of 
bringing about maternity; and with the view 
of insuring easy delivery in the case of a 
woman who is enceinte. 


The evils of barrenness and miscarriage are 
ascribed to malignant genii who have special 
‘power and influence over women. These spirits 
ave Vimaina Badakal (Spirit of the Skies), 
Vimana Sundaran (Siren of the “Skies), 
“Yeechen, Brahma-Rakshasan, Uddal Varatti 
(Drier of Body), Pillay-Thini (Hater of Infants), 
and Rekta-Heswari (Goddess of the Blood). 
The propitiation of these malevolent imps is the 


object of the ceremony, which is got up by the 
relatives of the young wife, but her husband has 
to meet the incidental expenses. 


If the object is to guard against the mis- 
fortune of barrenness, an auspicious day is 
chosen for the function, but if the end im view 
is an easy delivery, some day in the seventh 
month of pregnancy is fixed upon. A pandal, 
standing on four pillars, decorated entirely with 
fruit and flowers; and eeiled and screened at one 
end with cloths, is put up for the occasion. 
Burning lamps are suspended near each of the 
pillars, and the sanctuary thus made is adorned 
with a representation of Kamen, the Cupid of 
the Hindu Pantheon, wrought into a carpet made 
of field and meadow blossoms and pigments of 
various colours. A pot of gurust (consecrated 
-water) is placed near the spot. ; - 
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The ceremonial is performed after nightfall. 
The young woman in whose favour it is performed, 
bearing a pot containing rice, betel, a cocoanut 
and three little bundles, enters the pandal 
and walks round the sanctuary thrice and then 
stands facing the Hast. Meanwhile, a band of 
kanisans or astrologers have already turned 
up and taken their seats near the pandal, whence 
they chant a stothram (anthem). The young 
woman sets the vessel down. Some rice and 
cocoanut flowers on a plate are handed over to 
her. She takes the plate and sits down The 
astrologers resume their music, singing hymns of 
invocation to Ganapati, Sarasvati and Krishna. 
The afflatus at this stage descends upon the young 
woman who rises and dances about wildly. 
Should this mood prove to be unusually exciting, 
rice and ashes are prayed upon and are then 
applied to her head. 


Time has shipt by almostimperceptibly while al] 
these mystic functions have been going forward 
and while the stillness of the night has been 
constantly broken by the montonous and almost 
painfully weird chant of the indefatigable choris- 
ters. It is now noticed that the earliest streaks 
of the new dawn are beginning to appear faintly 
and gradually in the low Hastern sky. So the 
chief of the choristers rises from his seat and 
produces a plantain-tree stalk, which he cuts 
down to a convenient size and drives into it 
three broom sticks, at the higher ends of which 
are attached some little ornamental designs made 
of the tender leaves of the cocoanut palm. The 
top of the plantain stalk is lighted by means of 
three wicks, also attached to broom sticks. The 
chorister holds the illumined stalk in his right 
hand, and a bell in his left. He approaches the 
young woman and squats down in front of her. 
He moves both his arms about, and the musical 
tinkling of his little bell harmonises with the 
hymn. or stothram which he starts singing before 
the girl, After a litte while he ceases chanting, 


sets down the bell, takes up the holy water, which, 
it will be remembered, had been placed there ear- 
lier, and going off to a corner of the yard throws 
down the plantain stalk and empties the holy 
water over it, thus removing all the malignant 
influences from the woman. He returns to the 
pandal and sacrifices a fowl and when the bird 
is quite dead, he throws it to some distance, 
going afterwards to see to which side the head 
inclines, in order to make certain predictions ag 
to the results that may be expected from the 
ceremony. These results may be either good or 
evil. 

The husband of the young woman recompenses 
the astrologers with new cloths. <A kalampdé 
may be conducted by from four or five to ag 
many as thirty or forty of these hired astrologers, - 
according as the means and the station in life 
of the family permit. The head astrologer of 
the village has to take the responsibility of 
bringing the other functionaries. In addition 
to the cloth, with which he in common with the 
others is presented, he is the recipient of certain 
other gifts, such as rice, cocoanuts, betel and 
money. 


It may be remarked that considerable import- 
ance is attached to the lighting of the super-. 
structure, wherein the described ceremony is 
held. No religious function of the Hindus or of 
the demonolators of Malabar is complete without 
its burning lamps, The Malabar dur-mantravddi 
sets the greatest value on his various little burning 
wicks. In the shrine of his snake-yod, the pious 
Malayali nightly burns a little lamp, and at the 
family altar in a corner of the yard a little lamp 
sheds its fitful gleam on certain prescribed nights. 
This importance of light as a religious symbol is, 
of course, not peculiar to Malabar. Life and 
light have always been associated together, both 
by savages and civilised people. Fire, as the 
great Zoroaster said, “is the soul of everything,” 


“Casual.” 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BAO. 


1 Have lately come across yet another form of 
this curious word: anée, p. 196, and Vol. XXII. 
p. 165. 


e. 1700. — ** They (Peguer 8) — Images in all 
their Temples or Baws, of inferior Gods, such as 
Somma Cuddom (Samana Géitama) . . . 
They never repair an old Baw, nor is there any 
Occasion for that Piety or Expence ; for in every 
September there is an old Custom for Gentlemen 
of Fortune, to make Sky Rockets, and set them 


a flying in the Air, . - but the happy 
Man, whose Rocket makes him in the God’s 
Favour, never fails of building a new Baw, and 
dedicates itto the God headores, . ... IL 
mustnotomit giving the Olergy their due Praises 
in another particular Practice of their Charity. 
and when the unfortunate Strangers 
come to their Baws, they find a great Deal of 
Hospitality. — Alexander Hamilton, East Hanes, 
Vol. I. pp. 55 £., 62. 
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THE SIEGE OF AHMADNAGAR AND HEROIC DEFENCE OF THE FORT BY 
CHAND BIBI~A NARRATIVE OF AN EYE-WITNESS, 


BY MAJOR J. 8. KING. 
The Indian Staff Corps (retired). 
(Continued from p. 270.) 


Wight attack made by Mubériz-ud-Din Abhang Khan on the army 
of the Mughals; and explanation of some of the 
fatalities which occurred in that interval. 


T has been already related that when the Habshi amirs, owing to quarrels among themselves, became 
dispersed, each of them became scattered through the various quarters of the domiaions, Of 
these, Ikhlis Khan, ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk, Bulail Khiin and others hastened to Daulatabad ; and the garrison 
of that fort having espoused their cause, they raised to the sovereignty one named Mot}, and called him 
“Moti Shah,’ and hoisted the standard of opposition and independence. And in like manner Mubariz- 
ud-Din Abhang Khan, in order to get one of the sons of the kings and heirs of the country, hastened 
towards Bijapur, where he procured His Highness Miran Shah ‘Ali, [son of 1] tke late Burhan Nigdm 
Shah, who was living under the protection of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih, with the sagacious son of that sove- 
reign, who was twenty years of age. With a number of followers he then entered the district of Bhid, 
where he engaged himself in arranging the affairs of State and the conquest of the kingdom; and 
collected a large crowd of dispersed troops in that district, who had been scatiered throughout all parts 
of the country. 

When Miyin Manji, through fear of the Maghal army, went with Ahmad Shah towards the 
district of Bhid, Her Highness Chand Bibi— who constantly took part in iLe aflairs of Stave and the 
arrangement of the business of the kingdom — sent to Mubariz-ud-Din Abhang Khan, a confidential 
messenger with her private seal, and forbade that nobleman to engage in war with Manji or to pursue 
him ; but ordered him to proceed 4o Daulatabad, and in conjunction with all the Habshi amire and 
other confederates, to expel the Mughal army. In accordance, with this order, Mubariz-ud-Din 
Abhang Khan with His Highness Miran Shah ‘Alf and about 5,000 veteran cavalry, proceeded 
towards Daulatibaéd. 

When the news of the approach of Miran Shah ‘Ali and Abhang Khan reached Ikhlis Khan 
and the other Habshis, owing to o quarrel which had previously taken place beiween them, they were 
not desirous of an alliance with Mirfin Shah ‘Alf; so, taking counsel with one another, they said, 
‘s We have appointed a person to the sovereignty, and raised the regal umbrella over his head, and 
have given him the control of all the affairs of State. To depose him now without cause, and to 
choose the service of Shah ‘Ali, who is a protégé of Abhang Khin’s, and to place ourselves under the 
orders of our enemy, can have no result but repentance.” Consequently, not being willing to 
form an alliance with Abhang Khiin or submit themselves to His Highness Miran Shah ‘Ali, they 
refused to meet them or speak with them ; but about 500 celebraied cavalry — wellarmed and brave 
— of their army, separated themselves from Ikhlis Khin and joined the camp of Shah ‘Alf and 


Abhang Khin. 

When His Highness Mirin Shah ‘Alt and Abbang Khan gave up all hopes of an alliance with, or 
the submission of, Ikhlis Khan and the other Habshi amis, they sent to Her Highness Chand Bibi 
a representation of the state of affairs, saying :— “If Your Highness so order it, with the force which 
we have with us we shall gird up our loins im the service of the Siate, and use our best endeavours in 
the defence of the fortress and fighting against these lords of arrogance,” 

Chand Bibi issued orders summoning them to the capital, and accordingly they turned, towards 
the city. When they arrived near it, they sent to the neighbourhood of the city a spy, to verify the 
roads and places intervening between them and the fortress, ‘which might be free from obstruction by 
the Mughal army, The spy, after reconnoitring, brought information that the east side of the for- 
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tress, which was the general highway for all, was clear of Mughals ; consequently Miran Shah ‘Alt 
and Abhang Khan, with a force of their warriors always eager ior battle, at the close of Saturday, the 
28th Rabi: II. [21st December, 1595] started towards the fortress by the road which the spy 
pointed out. 

It was a wonderful coincidence that on the morning of this same day Prince Shah MurAd started 
to examine the surroundings of the fortress, and 10 inspect and distribute among the eamirs of his 
army the various batteries and trenches ; he went about like a travelling star in the revolving heavens, 
and with the eye of confidence and atiention observed the surroundings of the fortress. The east 
side, which was the general highway and the road of the avenging army, he entrusied to the charge of 
the Khan-Khanan. At the close of the sameday the Khan-Khanan marched from the neighbourhood 


of the naméz-gah, and alighted in the garden of the ‘abddat-khduah [house of worship], which is situated 
directly on the road of the force of His Highness Miran ‘Ali Shah and Abhang Khan. The whole 
of the Khan-Khanin’s army pitched their camp round that garden ; and as they were not 
aware of the arrival of the hostile army, on this dark night both great and litile of tle 
Khin-Khanan’s army slept the sleep of carelessness, and observed no Vigilance or caution. 
After two watches of the night had passed, His Highness Miran Shah ‘Ali and Abhang Khan, with 
their formidable force like a powerful torrent and raging river, reached the army of their opponents 
and became aware of the encampment of the Mughal army ; and as it was an exceedingly dark night, 
and the opposing force was wrapped ‘in the sleep of negligence, they threw themselves on those 
incautious ones and attacked them ; and falling on them like distracted lions in the midst of sleeping 
wild asses, they put those negligent sl'eepers to the sword. When the Khan-Khanin’s troops opened 
their eyes from sleep, they saw standing round them a formidable crowd. like a sudden calamity ; they 
found the road of escape blocked on every side, and the gates of death open in the face of their 
desires ; consequently they saw no remedy but fighting, so they hastened to the field of battle and the 
acquisition of a name and reputation, Some at the doors of their tents and sleeping places travelled 
on the road of obliteration and oblivion, and a few, abandoning their property, went to the Khin- 
Khanan’s pavilion. 

When the rank-breaking army of the Dakhan found the tents freed from the existence of their 
enemies, abandoning all caution, they hastened to plunder the property of their enemies. Abhang 
Khin, with a body of his troops like savage lions, took up a sirong position like the n:ountain of 
Dam&wand near the Khan-Khanap’s tent, and for nearly two hours fought with that aimy. Tle 
Khin-Khanin with a body of expert archers, who on a pitch dark night could have sewn up the eye 
of a snake or an ant Ewith their arrows], got into the house by the roof of a very lofty building, and 
made Abhang Khan and, his followers the target of their arrows. From the fire of the stone-splitting 
arrows they set fire with it to the plain of battle, and dried up with it the bodies of the brave men, 
till time after time as the Khan-Khandn’s force increased in numbers, the Dakhani force, through lust 
of plunder, diminished. Since Abhang Khan saw that the enemy having become strong, the affair 
had gone beyond the bounds of rashness, he, with the body of troops which he had with him, carried 
off the son of Miran Shih ‘Ali and gallantly made for the fortress, whilst Shih ‘Ali with some of his 
men returned by the way they had come. Daulat Khan Lidi, one of the amirs of the Khan-Khanén’s 
army, followed Shah ‘Ali, took about two hundred prisoners, and killed a great number. But Abhang 
Khan with the sons of Miran Shah ‘Al} and a great number of men, on that dark night reached-tke 
gate of the fortress, and made up the strength of the garrison to 1,000. The chamberlains of the 
court, by order of Her Highness Chand Bibi, admitted Abhang Khin with the sons of Miran Shah 
‘Ali to the fortress, and brought them before her. Her Highness was much pleased at the account of 
the excellences and good qualities of the great anir, and suitably acknowledged his virtuous efforts in 
the cause of the State, and confirmed the signs of his intrepidity and boldness. By her gratitude and 
condescension as well as by general rewards and countless royal kindnesses she showed her appreciation 
of his services. 


Since Abhang Khin had shown such superiority over the Mughal army, and displayed such 
valour, extreme terror of the rank-breaking army of the Dakhan obtained ascendancy in the minds 
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of the enemy’s army, and the vain-glory which they had hitherto felt, owing to the absence of opposition, 
on the part of the Dakhanis, became changed into fear. From this great night attack a great terror 
reached the enemy’s force, and they became excessively afraid of fighting against the people of the 
Dakhan, Abandoning their natural disposition of carelessuess which they had shown on that night, 
after this they observed the greatest caution, and used their utmost endeavours to take the fortress. 


The surroundings of the fortress were divided among the celebraied amirs and seasoned troops. 
The Prince chose the east side of the fortress, which is opposite the place of the battle, as the position 
of his own special division and the army of Gujardt ; the south side, which is opposite the village of 
Shaitanpur and towards the Farah-bakhsh Garden, he gave in charge to the force of the Khan- 
Khinin ; and the west side of the fortess, which istowards the city of Ahmadnagar, and is the 
principal gate of the fortress, was entrusted to Shahbaz Khan and Mirzi Shah Rukh. The north 
side, which is towards Burhindbad and the Namaz-Gah, was entrusted to Raji ‘Ali Khan, the wélé 
of Burhanpur. From all four faces the Mughal army, with the intention of battle, advanced the 
batteries and entrenchments and completely surrounded the fortress. Day and night they carried on 
the work of the siege, and, strove their utmost to take the fortress. 


The brave Mujahid-ud-Din Shamshir Khan, who with his sons and a body of his troops outside 
the fortress, up to the last showed eagerness in detending himself and fighting, came into 
the fortress ; and then the doors of entrance and exit were barricaded, and the defenders, of all ranks. 
giving up thetr minds to war, were assiduous in the work of battle. For along time from inside the 
fire of slaughter and fighting blazed up, and night and day they employed themselves in the arrange- 


ment of bloodshed. 
a * * a * 


Although the enemy used to strive their utmost to take that fortress, all their endeavours were 
of no avail, and the face of victory did not show itself in the mirror of their desires. The Prince, 
from the great energy and diligence which he used in the conquest of that fortress, used often himself 
to go into the batteries, and strive to fill in the ditch and erect the sar-kab; so that in a few days it 
reared its head io a level with the walls of the fortress, and they also filled in the ditch with earth and 
rubbish. 

Her Highness Chind Bibi also took an active part in the defence of the fortress and observing 
the affairs of the troops ; and used her queenly endeavours in arranging the affairs of religion and the 
State. By day, like the world-illumining sun, she rested not from bestowing benefits and instructing 
those under her; and at night by the aid of her own rare good fortune, she slept not, but with weep- 
ing and wailing before the throne of God, prayed for tranquillity ; consequently the arrow of the 
enemy’s arrangements did not hit the target of their designs, and none of their attempts to take the 
fortress gave birth to their desires. Although the Mughal troops used the utmost diligence in erect- 
ing the sar-kilb, the people of the fortress raised one of their towers to a level with it, or erected 
a building higher than it, and so rendered abortive the plans of their opponents. 


In the midst of these affairs, Vankaji Kali,!¢ who before this had been a staunch ally of Ahmad 
Shah and Miyin Manjd, with their concurrence now returned to the neighbourhood of the Mughal 
army. Several times he threw himself on the cutposts of the Mughal army, who were charged with 
the protection of the forage place, and seizing many of their horses, elephants, camels and cattle, killed 
a countless number of their men. In like manner Sa‘Adat Khan, who some time before this had gone 
to the Nasik district, having collected a numerous army, came directly on the road of the opposing 
army, and blocked the enemy’s communications, so that no created being could possibly pass from the 
limit of Sultanpur and Nandurbar in this direction. 


Sayyid Raji. — who was one of the amirs of Akbar’s army, and was distinguished for his 
bravery — by the Prince’s orders, went to drive back Vanktjt ; and from his excessive haughtiness and. 
pride, giving no attention to the organization of his force, with a limited number who came to him: 
proceeded to repel Vankiji. When he reached the enemy ; in advance of his supports, helpless as a 








10 This must be Venkat&dri of Penkonda — vide Gazetteer, Vol. XVII. p. 380. 
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moth, he suddenly threw himself on the fire of battle ; and the army of Vankdji, like a halo, surrounded 
Sayyid Raji and his allies. Since divine predestination had decreed, that the sigh of calamity should 
come forth from the illustrious house of Sayyid Raji, and become the smoke of destruction of his family 
and his army, by the fortune of war, his troops who were brave as lions, being rendered helpless by 
the attacks, wherever they looked they saw the road of escape blocked by the blades of keen-edged, 
blood-shedding swords ; consequently, washing their hands of their lives, they placed the foot of 
bravery on the plain of fool-hardiness, and drew the sword of valour. After much sirile and slaughter, 
that sayyid of high degree, with a number of his own people and his allies and assistants, was killed 
on the field of battle. Some unfortunate ones, whose appointed time was delayed, with a thousand 
troubles, from that Red Sea of destruction, reached the shore of escape, and spread the news of the 
death of Sayyid Raji. From this event immeasurable weekness owing to loss of prestige reached the 
proud army of the enemy ; and the nobles of the conquering dynasty became inuch elated at the victory. 








Simultaneously with this circumstance, news reached the Mughal army that a body of the Gujarat 
troops accompanying Sayyid ‘Alam — who was one of the amirs of that kingdom — bringing with 
them immense treasure and goods innumerable, was approaching the army. Sa‘adat Khan, who was 
marching through the district of Nasik and those parts, laid an ambush for them, and killed Sayyid 
‘Alam together with a great number of his men, and took possession of the whole of the goods, 
elephants and baggage of that force, 


On hearing this news, all at once the hearts of both great and little in Akbar’s army were 
disturbed ; and in order to discover a remedy and repair this great weekness, Sadik Muhammad Khin 
Atalik, with a large force, was appointed to repel Sa‘adat Khan in order that he might remove the 
obstruction of that body from before the opposing forces. SAédik Muhammad Khan, with Miran Khan, 
Sayyid Murtazd and a body of chosen warriors and one of se-ected young men and about 2,000 cavalry, 
marched with the utmost speed to take vengeance on Raja Jaganath and Sa‘adat Khan. It was nearly 
evening when they arrived near the army of Sa‘Adat Khan ; and as they had marched a long distance, 
it would have been extremely difficult for them to engage him on that night; so they halted for the 
night, 

When Sa‘idat Kbin heard of the arrival of the Mughal army, his force was heavily laden with 
the plunder of the Gujarat army, so making careful arrangements for guarding the baggage and 
defenceless part of his force, he marched away from Sadik Muhammad Khin’s army without baggage, 
with about three hundred skilled Afghin bow-men, and drew up his force on the bank of a river!2 
which intervened between him and the enemy. Sadik Muhammad Khan also on the other side of the 
" river, with his army, made ready for battle. In a moment the two forces, from opposiie sides of the 
river, opened the battle, and with their arrows and bullets made brisk the market of destruction. 
Notwithstanding the smallness of Sa‘adat Khiin’s force, Sadik Muhammad Khan, putting out of 
his head the claim of equality, stepped into the valley of return, and opened the door of reproach in his 
own face. At the time of his return the &hdn turned topsy-turvy the parganuh of Sangampur,!2 seized 
all the cattle of the country people of those parts, which had been collected in one place, made prisoners 
of a great number of both little and great of the parganah of Sangampur, and hoisted the standard 
of return. 


There was an old feud between SAdik Muhammad Khan and Shahbiz Khin; and the Khin- 
Khanan in all matters used to protect and assist Shihbiz Khan. Finding an opportunity at this time 
when Sadik Muhammad Khan was not in the camp, the Khin-Khanan sent a‘person to the Prince 
with a message, saying, ‘As long as Sadik Muhammad Khan may be on service, the affair of the 
conquest of the Dakhan will not advance: the most advisable course is to relieve him from the ‘duties 
of wakil, and give him permission to retium ; so that your attentive slaves may accomplish the con- 
quest of the Dakhan, and devote all our energies to taking the fortress.” The Prince, according to 
the exigency of the time, agreed to this suggestion ; and in order to please them, went to the dwell- 
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1 Probably the God4vart, 
12 This must be Sangamner, about half way between Ahmadnagar and Nasik, 
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ing-place of the Khin-Khinan, which at that time wag the Farah-bakhsh Garden; and as the air 
of that garden was pleasing to the Prince, he moved from the village of Bhingar's 6 the building in 
that Paradise-like garden ; and for ten or fifteen days he employed himself eacolenenre and amusement 
in that delightful building. At that time Sidik Muhammad Khan — no longer engaged in the 
business of administrator [wakil] ~ used to be in the village of Bhingar ; but there was secretly a 
constant correspondence between the Prince and the gindrs. 


In the midst of these affairs the sp'es of the Mughal army brought them news that Ikhlas Khan, 
with all the Habshi anérs who used to be in Daulatabad, and a person named Motf, whom they had 
named Moti Shah, with about five or six thousand cavalry, were advancing towards them. The Khan- 
Khanan on the surety of Sadik Muhammad Khan (who had contemplated repelling Sa‘Adat Khan, but 
had not advanced the work), appointed Daulat Khin Ladi Afghan — who was the most warlike of 
his army — with about 8,000 well-trained mounted archers selected from the army of the Prince 
and Shahbaz Khan and his own army, to repel Ikhlags Khfn and the other Habsht amifrs. On the 
bank of the river Gang [Godavari] a battle took place between the two forces : at the close of the day 
they kindled the world-consuming fire of battle. 


When Iikchlag Khan and the Habshi umérs saw the Mughal army, they sent on the advanced 
guard of their army towards Daulatabad, and they themselves drew up their force in battle array in 
a central position! on the bank of the river Gang [Godavari] ; but immediately on the arrival 
of the Mughal rank-breaking army, their firmness gave way, and without fighting or striving for their 
reputation, they took to flight. A few of the Mughal force pursued the flying army for some distance, 
and killed several of the stragglers ; then halted in that same place, and passed the night there. 
Next day they marched from that place, which was near the town of Patan,!® and moved towards the 
above-mentioned town, in which a number of poor merchants and some helpless and poor peasants, 
relying upon the promise of security, had remained. Immediately upon arrivin gin the town of Pai- 
than, they threw the fire of rapine and plunder among the houses and inhabitants, and by tyranny and 
glaring injustice forcibly removed all the siuffs, money and goods of those people. All the females 
and males of the above-mentioned town they stripped of their borrowed raiment, to such an extent that 
they did not leave in that town even the veil of a woman — whether plebeian or noble; after that they 
resurned. A crowd of those oppressed persons, without a stich of clothes, limped after them and 
reached the Khin-Khanjn’s army, and loudly complained in his daréér of this tyranny. But since 
Daulat Khan and the other amérs of the Khin-Khiinin had brought the plundered property, the Khan- 
Khinin, who throughout the world had earned a false reputation for generosity and manliness, 
through covetousness of those stuffs, sprinkled the dust of inhumanity in the eye of generosity, and 
took no pity on the state of those wretched oppressed people. Most of the stuffs of the unhappy mer- 
chants he divided among his own troops. A few, with naked heads and feet, who were the owners, 
used day and night to weep and bemoan in that court ; but out of their stuffy he did not give them 
a single article of apparel. Prince Shah Murad was much disgusted at this, and moved back from 
the Faral-bakhsh Garden to the village of Bhingir ; on the way two of the intimates of the Khan- 
Kh&nan having arrived near the army of the Prince, the rage of the latter was all at once excited 
against the Khan-Khanan,!6 and he reinstated Sadik Muhammad Khan in the office of wakil. 





18 4 small town about one mile east of the Ahmadnagar fort, 

It Or on a rugged difficult piece of ground. ; 

15 This is evidently Paithan or Pratishthin, N. Lat. 19° 29’, E, Long, 75° 27’, an extremely ancient town on the 
left bank of the Godavari, celebrated for its silk and fine muslin manufactures. — Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVII. p. 351. 

16 Details of this occurrence are given asfollows by Mirzd Réaff‘-ud-Din Skirdzi:— “At thisjuncture, one day 
Sultan Murdd went out for a ride, and from a distance seeing a number of people who were going along quickly, 
he asked who they were, and was told it was one of the Khin-Khinfn’s sardérs, who had also the rank of Pishwd. 
He said, ‘Why is it that he neglected to come and salute me? Bring him to me.’? When they brought him, 
Prince Murdd ordered him to be beaten with a stick for not saluting him. When news of this reached the Khén- 
Khanén he sent the following message to Sultan Murfd, —“‘In the same manner as yourfather and your elder 
brother treat me and respect me, you aJso must treat me; I cannot sukmit to such disrespect. Akbar Pidsh?h will 
be a judge betwecn me and you.” $ 
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The Khin-Khénan waited some days in the Farah-bakhsh Garden, employing himself in pleasure 
and amusement, aud did nothing whatever towards the takiug of the fortress ; but the Prince from 
moruing till evening used to go round the fortress, intent upon arrangements for its reduction. Then 
a number of the reformers of the State advised the Khan-Khanan, and brought him from the Farah- 
bakhsh Garden to the houses of the city of Ahmadnagar, when outwardly he was in all things aitend- 
ing to the siege of the fortress, and reducing the besieged to extremities ; he posted a pariy of his 
own troops in the Vicinity of the Kala Chautarah, which is opposite the gate of the fortress. 


As there was a firm alliance of long standing between Raja ‘Ali Khan, wali of Burhanpur, 
aud the people of the fortress, they continually kept up communication with him, aud through his agency 
their requiremenis used to be conveyed to the fortress. And when a number of artillerymen from all 
the forts and districts caine to the assistance of the people of the tortress, they made their way into 
the fortress from his side, and caused the strength of the garrison to be doubled. But the Prince 
having observed this, caused Raja ‘Alf Khan to march away from there and gave his battery in charge 
to Raja Jagaudth, who was one of the greatest of the Rajput amis; so the road of coming and 
going of the people of the fortress became entirely blocked. 


In the days of the siege of the fortress and the flaring up of the fire of battle, Raja ‘Ali Khan, wdlé 
of Burhanpur, at the instigation of Akbar’s amirs, sent a letter to Chand Bibi to the following 
effect :— “I, knowingly, and for the sake of the honour of this high dynasty, have come to these fron- 
tiers in company with the Mughal army, and I know for certain that in a few days more, the for- 
tress will be reduced by this army. Take care in the fighting not to exercise caution but to save your 
reputation stirrender the fortress to the Prince ; then any fort and any district which you wish for, 
they will let you have in exchange for this. Since, on account of the affinity between us my reputation 
is in truth bound up in that of Your Highness, I have determined with myself, regardless of arrows and 
musketry fire, to come to the gate of the fortress and convey Your Highness to my own camp.” 


When this communication reached the people of the fortress, it became the cause of increased 
perturbation and helplessness among them, and they were on the point of agreeing amongst themselves 
to surrender the fortress. Afgal Kh4n strove to assuage their hearts, and wrote as follows in reply 
to Raja ‘All Khan :— “It is surprising that with the perfection of Your Highness’ understanding and 
planuing you should write such a letter as this, and endeavour to ruin this high dynasty, seeing that 
you hastened to go forth to meet the Mughil amrs, and brought them into this country. The kings 
of the Dakhan will not forget this. By the aid of God Almighty the Mughal amirs will shortly be 
made to return, and Your Highness will again be subject to the kings of the Dakhan, and must feay 
the vengeance of the ferocious warriors of the Dakhan, and take thought for your reputation and that 
of your own kingdom.” 


When this answer reached Raja ‘Alf Khan, he was ashamed of what he had written ; and the 
Mughal amirs aiso, on the arrival of this letter, became hopeless of taking the fortress, But Miyén 
Manja, who together with Ahmad Shah, in the beginning of the Mughal invasion, had taken refuge 
in the territory of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, had sent to the foot of the throne of that monarch petitions 
founded on self-abasement and despondency, representing their weakness and imploring assistance, 
That king, looking to what was good for the State and the integrity of the kingdom, striving his 
uéimost to repel the enemies of the country and to reinforce the people of the fortress, issued farmdns 
about sending a force to those well-wishers of the State, and made prudent arrangements for repelling 
the army of Akbar Shih. From the ‘Adil-Shaht court, Suhail Khan — who at that court held tke 
tithe of Ayin-ul-Mulk — with a number of celebrated amis and about 3,000 well-trained cavalry, was 


appointed to go to the assistance of the Nizim-Shahi kingdom, that with the world-consuming sword he 





At this speech Sultin Murad made use of very harsh language, and the dispute was the origin of much trouble. 
Tempters and tale-beaters used to widen the breach between them. One day Sultin Murdd was saying to those 
near him, ‘‘Aslongas the Khan-Khinfn and Shahbiz Khin Kambi exist they will uot let me attain to the 
sovereignty of the Dakhan, but, please God, after taking Ahmadnagar ——.”” They replied, ‘“ Do what you please 
after taking Ahmadnagar, if you can take it.”’ 
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should throw the fire of chastisement into the harvest of the existence of the hostile troops, and with 
the sponge of the sharp swords of his warriors, he should make the face of the earth a a of blood 
and clear the kingdom of the Dakhan from the discord and rebellion of the lords of perverseness aan 
injustice. 

From the Kutb-Shahi court also, Kuli Sultan Talash -— who was renowned for his bravery — 
with about 10,0U0 celebrated cavalry and 20,00U brave infantry, was sent to repel the enemy. In 
like manner, from the court of “Adil-Shah, farmdns were issued to Ikhl4g Khin and all the Habsht 
amis, wviting them 1o put aside their hostility, which was the cause of the ruin of the country and 
State, aud join the nobles in repelling the enemies of the country. According to His Majesty's 
orders, Ikhlis Khan and the other Habshi amirs, with about 20,000 cavalry collected from the various 
cities, marched in that direction, Through the Kindness of ‘Adil-Shah, in 3 short time about 70,000 
well-equipped cavalry, with elephants, cannon and all the mplements of war, were assembled on His 
Majesty’s frontier. From the thronging of them, the plains and hills were pressed for room. 

% % *% Se e 


A breach is made in the wall of the fortress of Ahmadnagar. Fight with the 
enemy, in which fight the defenders are victorious, Great exertions of 
Her Highness Chand Bibi, and the sincerity of her faith. 


When the siege of Ahmadnagar — owing to the periection of its strength and forti- 
fication — bad lasted a long time, and the face of its conquest still remained hidden by the veil of 
protraction and delay, it became manifest to the Mughal amirs that by the agency of guns and the 
filling in of the ditch, they would not be able to reduce the fortress ; so, after praying for success, and 
taking council together, they decided on making excavations under the foundations of the wall and 
towers ; and in order that the defenders might not obtain information of their plan, they kept it 
concealed from both small and great, and used their utmost endeavours to carry it out. Opposite the 
Prince’s battery they excavated several places, and hollowed out the pillars of the walls of the fortress, 
When they had finished the excavation, on the night of Friday, the first night of the moon in the 
month of Rajab [20th February, 1596], by the Prince’s orders, they filled the hollow of that exca- 
vation with gunpowder and tamped it with clay and stones, in order that at the time of dawn — which 
is the time of ease and repose of the sentries vigilant during the night, and time olf the owl of negli- 
gence of the defenders of the fortress — they might fire the mine and throw down the wall of the 
gortress, and by that means their troops might complete the conquest of the fortress. But since Fate 
had decreed that the fortress was not to be taken, Khwéjah Muhammad Khan — who was one of 
the nobles of Fars and a wazir of Shiraz, and was distinguished for the integrity of his faith 
the sincerity of his intentions — having become aware of the position of the enemy’s mine, 
employed the people of the fortress, both small and great, on that dark night in digging down, 
to the foundations of the walls of the fortress in the positions where they imagined the enemy’s mines 
to be. They found one mine, and carrying away the powder which the enemy had put into it, they 
filled up its place with stones and earth. The defenders being relieved from the fear of this mine, 
commenced digging out another. And Sadik Muhammad observing the day of Friday, the first day 
of the moon of Rajab, which is the sacred month, postponed the firing of the mines till after noon. In 
¢ruth, according to the saying, “Good in what happens,” the defenders benefitted by this delay ; for 
op that night poth small and great of the people of the fortress were employed till the appearance of 
the true dawn, in excavating the mines ; and after dawn, all of them, very tired, went to their houses 


to rest and repose. 

The Prince and Sadik Muhammad Khin, at the first appearance of dawn on Friday ordered their 
the implements of war, and parade fully armed at the foot of the 
h swords, shields, spears and daggers flocked from all quarters 
towards the fortress of Ahmadnagar, the ground round the fortress, from the thronging together 
of the forces was like a swelling sea in a state of commotion. Prince Shah Murad in his own person 
took an active part in the operations ; and all the amérs and khdns of high rank — except the Khan. 


and 


forces to assemble and get ready all 
fortress. When the Mughal army, wit 
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Khénan and Shahbaz Khan, who did not approve of the conquest of the Dakhan — with their horsemen 
and retinue, drums and standards, stepped into the plain of battle. 


After the assembly of the Mughal army the engineers being ordered to fire the mines and throw 
down the walls, they set fire to those mortar-like mines. Atthis time the defenders had found two of the 
mines and emptied them of powder, and having found the third mine also, were in the act ol digging 
it out, when suddenly the smoke of destruction came forth from that mortar-hke mine, and the flame 
of misfortune fell in the foundation of that wall. All at once the wall of the fortress tottered, and 
from terror of it the earth came forth from its place, and the sound of it came forth from the position 
of that foundation, so that you would have thought the trumpet of the resurrection had been blown, 
and you Leheld the day of resurrection face to face. About fifty cubits!’-length was breached and all 
at once demolished and broken, and by the force of the explosion the pillars of the walls of that 
impregnable fortress were laid. low. 


* * * # % 


A number of the enemy’s force who were standing by the ditch waiting for the destruction of the 
wall, threw themselves into the ditch and made for the breach ; and as tLey expected the demolition of 
the other walls, most of the army were waiting for that in order that they might with ease enter the 
fortress and take it. The stones which, bird-like, flew from the wall of the fortress, like the hunting- 
falcon of death killed several of the Mughal troops who were near the fortress, waiting for the assault ; 
and as many of the defenders were engaged in digging out the mine under the sanie wall, a number of 
them also were buried under the stones and earth. Some who were farther off, when they saw so great 
a breach in the pillars of the fortress, fled from the stones.1° Some crept into corners, and some went 
to Her Highness Chand Bibi. The amirs and leaders of the army, who, in their own houses heard 
of that great occurrence, hastened in a frantic state towards the breach in the wall. Of the amirs and 
great nobles, Mujahid-ud-Din Shamshir Khin and ‘Umdah-ud-Daulah Mubariz-ud-Din Abbang 
Khan first arrived at the breach, and with arrows and swords opposed the entrance of the Mughal 
troops. After that, Sadr-ul-Umra Muhammad Khan with his sons and relatives, and Multin Khan, 
Ahmad Shah, ‘Ali Shir Khan and all the amirs and leaders of the army, following one another, went 
to the breach and blocked the way of the enemy’s force. And a number of the fore’gn nobles, such as 
Afzal Khan, Maulana Muhammad — ambassador of Ibrahim ‘Adil-Shah — Maulani Haji Muhammad — 
ambassador of Muhammad Kuli Kutb-Shih — Mir Muhammad Zaman, Mir Saiyid ‘Alf Astarabadi 
and Khwajah Husain Kirmini, who, owing to the great bravery which he displayed on this day, 
received. the title of Tir-andiz Khan. ‘Troops of strangers and all the foreigners too, who in their own 
houses heard of this occurrence, hastened with all speed to the breach, and with their stone-splitting 
arrows blocked the way of coming and going of the enemy’s troops, Most of the foreign nobles, 
such as the ambassadors of the Dakhan kings, by the advice of the amirs and nobles of the State, has- 
tened to wait on Chand Sult&nah, and. in order to strengthen the warriors and further the business of 
the fighting, brought the Queen from the palace to the breach and the scene of the combat. When her 
sun-like umbrella cast the shadow of protection and favour over the heads of the lords of the State, the 
strength and ferocity of the warriors was increased a thousand-fold. The lightning-making guns and 
flaming rockets drove the enemy from the neighbourhood of the breach ; and the engineers and artil- 








17 1 gaz, or cubit == 24 finger-breadths. 

18 In connexion with this Mirzé Rafi*-ud-Din relatesan episode which reads like a story from the adventures of 
Baron Munchausen, — “It was an extraordinary occurrence that when a bastion and some of the parapet of the 
fortress were blown up, three persons on top of the bastion, sitting ona slab of stone, were playing a game of nard 
[a kind of backgammon], wher suddenly they were blown to the heavens with that stone, and descended near 
Ja‘far Aka’s well, which is nearly one farsakh (6,000 yards) from thefort. One of those three escaped uninjured, ang 
when I was sent on a diplomatic mission to mediate between Niz&im-Sh&h and the amirs, between whom dissen- 
sions had arisen, that person was shown to me. I asked him how he had felt in going up and coming down. He 
replied :— “Such terror pervaded my heart that I was unable to open my eyes till the stone reached the ground and 
I became separated from it. Thanks be to the Creator, who brings safely out of such a whirlpool of danger anyone 
He wishes. By this action the Almighty shows to his servants the perfection of His power,’ ” — Tarkarat-bu- 
Mulik, I. O. MS. p. 275. : = 3 
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lery also from the tops of the towers, with guns and hukkah-bdedn and ptkbdn [rockets] sent the 
flames of destruction to the lives of the enemy, and drove them away from the ditch, The well-wishers’ 
exertions in the fight against the enemy were such, that Muhammad Lari, ambassador of His Majesty 
‘Adil-Shah (although there was no pause in the fire of the rockets and guus), in the hottest part of 
the fight went up on one of the towers of the fortress opposite the breach in the wall and kindled a 
Lhirkah and firing several guns in that khirksh, opened the doors of destruction in the face of the 
enemy. As all the defenders were aware of the presence of the Queen herself in the battle, all ranks — 
young and old — hurried in that direction, and with their own bodies blocked the breach in the wall. 


They say that when the Queen arrived in the neighbourhood of the breach, a number of the 
élephant-keepers brought forward the elephants that they might interpose thembetween her person and 
the fire of the enemy, but she forbade them, and would not allow the elephants to be placed in front 
of her. With the tongue of inspiration she caused the following speech to be interpreted :— 
“ Although to take one’s own life is forbidden both by the understanding and the divine law, yet I have 
brought a cup of poison with me, and if (which Heaven forefend!) the enemy take this fortress, I 
shall drink the cup of poison, and free myself from the annoyance of my enemies. Besides, since 
one will of a certainty obtain the rank of martyrdom from the wound of the enemies of the faith and 
the State, how can I guard myself against the wounds inflicted by the enemy ?” 


_ Consequently God, the most holy and most high, owing to the sincerity of intention and purity of 
her faith, bestowed oa the Queen that fortress (which in fact had almost fallen into the hands of the 
enemy), and detended it against the oppression of that band of tyrants. 

i # * * 

Of the people of the fortress, a number who were near the wall, engaged in the work of defence, 
some were killed by the falling of stones and earth, and some remained firm till the arrival of Mujahid~ 
ud-Din Shamshir Khin and Mubariz-ud-Din Abhang Khin saved the breach. By the will of the 
Omnipotent, Sidik Muhammad Khan, in order to fire the other mines and breach another part of the 
fortress, prevented his men from making an assault on the breach, and so gaining an easy victory. 
A. number of rash ones who, in advance of the others had gone into the ditch reached the breach in 
the fortress, but as no one had the hardiwood to follow them, they stopped ; and after the enemy’s force, 
from the failure of the other mines to explode, abandoned the hope of firing them, the de‘enders 
repaired the breach, and displaying much boldness and bravery, killed most of those who had gone into 
the ditch and scattered themselves about. 


In the midst of the fury of battle, an arrow struck Afzal Khin on the breast, but the covering 
of an amulet which he wore on his arm saved him from injury, and by the felicity of the sincerity of 
his intentions and the purity of his mind, no annoyance whatever was caused to him. 


The remainder of the enemy’s force, seeing the state of affairs, and none having the boldness to 
enter the ditch, with their own hands they opened the doors of misfortune and adversity in their own 
faces ; but having no other resource, they formed up on the edge of the ditch and attacked the wall of 
the fortress. From both sides the world-consuming fire of slaughier and battle blazed up. 


# % % * # 

Although the enemy fought bravely, yet since it was not so decreed. by Fate, the face of victory did 
not show itself in the mirror of sword and dagger ; and they only opened the register of their endea- 
vours at the verse “ suffering loss ” and “ regret.” A number of celebrated and brave men of the 
enemy’s army, by the arrows, stones, guns and matchlocks of the defenders were overthrown and sent 
to the house of perdition. Many of the warriors received disabling wounds, and retired with 
repentance, wailing and restlessness. 

# % * oe 

When the sin set and darkness came on, the enemy's army, who after all their ‘exertions had 

experienced no result but hurtfulness and regret, drew back their footsteps from that fatal ‘place, and 


only half alive, wounded by arrows, matchlocks, cross-bows and stones, went to their habitations. _ 
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circulated in their camp ; till the people of the fortress sent many rare presents for the Prince, the 
Khin-Khanan, Shahbaz Khin and Sadik Mulammad Khan. 

Afzal Kh4n, owing to the high reputation which he enjoyed among the grandees of the country 
and celebrated men of the State as a diplomatist, was appoinied Nizim-Shahi ambassador ; and hav- 
ing earned the approbation of Her Highness Chand Bibi by his praiseworthy services, especially in 
the days of the siege, she conferred on him the office of Na,tb and the rank of Pishwa, and exalted 
him with the title of Chingiz Khan. 

a * % * a 


In like manner a legation from the Prince was selected to arrange the terms of peace : it 
consisted of the Khin-Khinan, Mir Muhammad Zamin Razwi Mashhadt ( who to the end of time 
will be renowned, for his faithfulness in the discharge of his duties) ; and Shah Bahrim Astargbad{ was 
appointed as the deputy of Shahbaz Khan. 

* * % % « 


On Sunday, the 10th of the month of Rajab [1st March, A. D. 1596], the dawn of which was the 
rising of the sun of happiness and reconciliation, and the beginning of the happy and fortunate days, 
the ambassadors above mentioned, by order of Her Highness the Bilkis of the age, went out of the 
fortress and hastened to their duties. When the news of the arrival of the ambassadors reached the 
Prince, he ordered a place to be given to them in the camp of Saiyid Murtazi, in order that whenever 
he should sammon them Saiyid Murtaza might bring them. Then he sent a person to summon the 
Khin-Khinin, Shihbiz Khin, Raja ‘Al! Khan, Sadik Muhammad Khin and all the great men and 
amirs. A royal assembly was arranged for the reception of the ambassadors. Afzal Khan, Khan-i 
Khawinin Chingtz Khin with Mir Muhammad Zaman and Shih Bahrim were taken to the foot of 
the Prince’s throne, and kept in the place of servitude, After the ambassadors had performed the 
ceremonies of “ kurfush” and “ taslimn’’ — which is the method of salutation of the Chaghta,i kings — 
the Prince and the Khain-Khinan called them near, and they asked an explanation of the cause of the 
war and their object in coming. Concerning the terms of peace they used the above-mentioned words, 
Afzal-ul-Khawanin Chingiz Khin hastened to reply ; and after the usual complimentary phrases, he 
represented his case as follows :— 


% % % * i” 


The Prince approved of the eloquent words ; he bestowed on the delegates of the Queen robes af 
honour and Arab horses, and said : — “‘ The completion of your affairs I entrust to the care of the 
Khan-Khanan : represent your case to him in order that it may be settled according to your wishes.” 


Next day, the Khin-Khinan having met in council, summoned the ambassadors of the Queen ; 
and at first deceiving them asked for a promise and agreement, in order that they might seduce that 
well-wishing Lhén from his allegiance, and by bribes and stratagems obtain possession of the fortress. 
They said to Afzal Khan : — “ We will make you a commander of five thousand, and cede to you by 
treaty whatever district of the Dakhan you may desire ; your opinion shall be made the rule in all 
affairs, and we shall allow no transgression of your wishes. It may be that in some way this fortress 
may come into our possession.” 


Aizal Khan, in reply to them, said :—‘ The conquest of this fortress by assault is an impossibility ; 
for though at one time it seemed to be attainable because the provisions of the fort and war-like mate- 
rial came to an end ; yet now that they have the provisions of ten years in corn, gunpowder, arms and 
war-like implements ; and nearly 10,000 brave warriors, all anxious to achieve fame, arein thé fortress, 
and for the sake of guarding the rights of salt and service of so many years, as long as they have a 
breath left in their bodies, they would choose to die rather than yield the fortress.” 


When the amérs saw that their fraud and spells had no effect on Afzil Khan, they became hope- 
Jess of taking the fortress, and made the following insolent speech:— “Since His Majesty the late 
Burhan Nigim-Shah, at the time of going towards the Dakhan, made a present of the kingdom. ef 
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Varhad [Berar] to the Nawab of His Majesty the King [Akbar], that province now belongs to 
the servants of that court ; you must therefore withdraw your hand from its possession. And as the 
Prince bas honoured this country by a visit — and in fact holds possession of the whole of the king- 
dom of the Dakhan — your advisable course is to consign to the servants of His Highness the pro- 
vince of Daulatabad also with its dependencies, in order that the army may withdraw from the siege 
of the fortress. We sball then return all the provinces to Prince Bahadur Shah, and afford him 
ass:stance in taking vengeance on his enemies.” 





Afzal-ul-Khawantn Chingiz Khan replied to them :—* At present there is no king in this State 
to whom this matter can be referred. The province of Varhad {Berar] now belongs to the Sultans of 
the Dakhan, and the army of this State also has confirmed them in its possession. The mention of 
Daulatabad is the cause of the increase of matters of sedition and mischief ; because for a long time 
past the people of that province have withdrawn the neck of obedience from the halter of subjection, 
and having become travellers on the road of rebellion, have set up another king, but according to the 
orders of Her Highness Chand Bibi, he will not exercise dominion. Besides, the amirs of the Dakhan 
who are in the fortress will not agree to this, and the peace negociations will be altogether abandoned. 
What defeat have you inflicted on the army of the Dakhan that the provinces of Varhad [Berar] 
and Daulatabad should be given to you? Your fortune was good, in that hypocrisy having shown 
itself among the amirs of the State, each of them became scattered in a different direction, and the 
State remained denuded of troops. You, seizing the opportunity, hastened in this direction ; if there 
had been 10,000 cavalry in the limits of the Galna Ghat, you would not have been able to invade the 
frontier, Now, one lak of man-over-throwing cavalry of the Dakhan with the utmost preparation and 
grandeur are advancing towards you, and have arrived within eight farsakhs.1¢ You must first fight 
‘with them : after you have answered them, you can then talk of giving and taking.” 


Sadik Muhammad Khan Atdlik, who was at the head of affairs in the Dakhan, being much 
disturbed, said to Afgal Khan :—“ What nonsense this is! You keep a woman in the fort in hopes of 
a eunuch coming te your assistance, or that assistance will reach you from him. Thisis the son of His 
Majesty Jalal-ud-~Din Muhammad Akbar Padshah, in whose court so many monarchs have girded up 
their loins in his service. Do you imagine that the crows and kites of the Dakhan which have sat 
down on some spiders, can oppose the descendants of Timér and celebrated amirs such as the Khan- 
Khanin and Shabb4z Khan, each of whom is equal to any ten of the Dakhan? We have thrown 
down the walls of this fort of yours, and have undermined the remainder. In two or three days more 
we shall level it with the ground. Behold ! up to now the conquest having happened, did you imagine 
that the honour of Her Highness would remain, and that men like you, who are of our own race, 
would not perish ?” 

Afzal Khan has‘ened to reply:— “ For the space of forty years we have eaten the salt of the 
kings of the Dakhan, and on the day we entered this fort, we resigned our lives, property and offspring ; 
and now we have come to this service of yours. Sinceal] cannot flyfrom death, we are prepared for death, 
and having made up our minds to suffer martyrdom, have waited on you. What can be better than this, 
that a person should be killed in the service of his benefactor, and by this means obtain an eterna] good 
name? We used to hear that Akbar PAadsh&h was laying claim to godhead; now we 
see that his amérs also Jay claim to the prophetical office. Apparently it has been revealed to you in 
a vision that this country shall be conquered by you ; but the Most High God has no admiss:on to this 
laboratory that you can make so positive a statement as ‘in three days more we shall certainly take 
this fort,’ Itis possible that with the ass’stance of the people of this country, you may be obliged 
to return from the foot of this fortress without the atlainment of your object ; and it is apparent to 
you that ihe people of this country live at enmity with foreigners, and will continue to do so, Tama 
well-wisher of His Majesty the King, and my advice is that the great am*rs of the Prince be sent away 
from the neighbourhood of the fortress, lest there happen to them a fatal misfortune, to remedy which 
may be beyond the area of possibility. There are great numbers of warriors in this fortress, who if they 








ale About 27 miles, 
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be killed, become martyrs, and if they kill, they will become ghdais [heroes]: how can you compel them 
40 submit to you? Very shortly the army of the Dakhan will arrive ; the road of going to and fro 
will then become closed on you, and after much ruin and misfortune, trouble and injury, you will return 
with the greatest difficulty, and seek assistance and protection in the service of the King. And certain- 
ly what I am now saying will also be represented to His Majesty the King.” 








Mir Muhammad Zaman also in that assembly fearlessly made a well-weighed and manly 
speech, and convinced his opponents. 


Several days were spent in this controversy, and the pacification was delayed, till news of the 
approach of the formidable army of the Dakhan was circulated in the Mughal army. Sp‘es brought 
information that about 70,000 cavalry with many elephants and artillery were advancing march by 
march ; consequently the amérs of the Mughal army, deeming it advisable to abandon contention and 
dispute about Daulatabad, forbore to make useless demands, and contenting themselves with the pro- 
vince of Varhad [Berar], concluded the treaty of peace. On Tuesday, the 23rd of the month of 
Rajab [14th March, A. D, 1596], the lords of peace and reconciliation came and went from both sides, 


Since the provisions of the fortress were exhausted, the besieged were in great difficulty. In 
these days when Afzal Khién was in the Mughal camp the people of the fortress several times wrote to 
him, saying :—‘* By whatever means it is possible, conclude the treaty of peace quickly, for we cannot 
hold the fort another day.” Moreover most of the peop’e of the fortress, owing 10 the scarcity of food 
and want of strength, had agreed among themselves and intended throwing themselves down from the 
towers and walls and taking refuge with the Mughal army. On this account Afzal Khan arranged 
with the Mughal amirs that they should send Sayyid Murtaaé and Kazi Hasan to the gate of the 
fortress to arrange the ierms of peace. The two being appointed for the purpose, hastened to atiend 
at the court, and were distinguished by royal favours. These nobles, for the sake of peace, and owing 
to the exigency of the time, consented to give Varhad [Berar], and the foundations of friendship and 
agreement were strengthened by a treaty. Muhammad Khan with a number of the great men of the 
country and celebrated men of the State, for the purpose of completing the treaty of peace, hastened 
from the fortress to the presence of the Prince, and had the honour of kissing his hand, and were 
distinguished by royal kindnesses according to their circumstances. Their leader was treated with 
the greatest honour, and all the amirs and khdns of the assembly were presented with special robes of 

honour and Arab horses. 


When from both sides the foundations of friendship and agreement were laid, the matters of con- 
tention and resistance ceased ; and the-causes of alienation being changed to a state of courtesy and 
unity, the gardens of good-fellowship flourished ; the bases of familiarity and friendship received fresh 
strength ; the ties of faith of the agreement of both sides arrived at a stage of firmness; and the 
affairs of religion and the State, and the affairs of the kingdom and the faith, by the blessing of this 
reconciliation were arranged anew. Muhammad Khan, Chingiz Khan and all the great men returned 
from the Prince’s camp with happy and cheerful hearts, and had the honour of kissing the vestibule of 
sovereignty of Her Highness the Bilkis of the age ; and the endeavours of all in arranging the affairs of 
State having met with Her Highness’ approbation, they were distinguished by innumerable royal favours. 


The Mughal army also withdrew their hands from the siege of the fortress, and their feet from the 
plain of war and battle ; and returned the sword of contention and opposition to the scabbard of agree- 
ment. 

The people of the fortress of Ahmadnagar who from weakness and want of provisions had been 
reduced. to helplessness, stepped from the narrow pass of the siege into the open plain of the desert, 
and opened the doors of purchase and sale with the army. The Mughal troops, who in the days of the 
siege had hoarded up much grain, having by the peace obtained tranquillity of mind, and being relieved 
‘from the troubles of the siege and fighting, now made themselves lightly loaded. In two, or three 
days the people of the fortress collected so much provisions, that if there had again been war and a 
siege, they would have been free from anxiety. _. ee 
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When the news of the approach of the relieving force (which was marching from the direction of 
the mountainous country and the district of Manikdaund?2) reached the Mughal army, they had arrived 
within five gdw of Ahmadnagar. At first the Prince, with the intention of giving them battle, 
marched from the neighbourhood of Ahmadnagar on the night of Wednesday, the 27th of Rajab 
[18th March, A. D. 1596], one day’s journey towards [Shahdurg], but the plans of the Mughal army 
being again changed, they turned their rems from opposing that force; and turning towards the 
Jeur Ghat, they marched from there towards Daulatébad ; and passing through the neighbourhood, 
of Daulatabad, started in the direction of Jasipur? and Varhad [Berar]. 


When the news of the march of the Mughal army reached the amérs and leaders of the army of 
the Dakhan, they came to the neighbourhood of Ahmadnagar, and halted at the village of Patirt 
{Pathardt]. Ikhlés Khan and most of the Nizim-Shahi amirs sent to the foot of the throne peti- 
tions tendering their obedience and submission, and asking for the royal promise of amnesty. According 
to the royal commands written promises were issued to the amirs and leaders of the army, and all were 
made hopeful of ungrudged royal favours. Consequently Ikhlais with the whole of the Habshit amirs 
separated themselves from the army of His Majesty ‘Adil-Shah ; and coming to the neighbourhood of 
the city of Ahmadnagar, encamped in the garden of the ‘Abddat-Khanah, and sent a person to the 
foot of the throne of sovereignty, asking for an audience. An order was issued from the palace that 
the purchased amirs should be honoured by kissing the threshold of sovereignty. Ikhlis Khan 
with his sons and brothers, and ‘Azjz-ul-Mulk with bis brothers, and Mali Khan and Khudawind 
Khan, and Dilpat Raya with all the amirs of the sacred places [ahrdm] attended at the royal court, 
and their heads were exalted to the heavens by the honour of kissing the ground ; and they were 
distinguished by robes of honour and copious honours. 


When His Highness Miran Shah ‘Ali used to be among the Habshi amirs, all the Habshis in 
the kingdom were willing to serve under him. At this time when the Habshi amirs hastened to present 
themselves at the royal court, Shah ‘Ali becoming alarmed, abandoned all the paraphernalia of royalty, 
and taking refuge with Shah ‘Adil-Shah, placed himself under the protection of Suhail Khan. 
A body of troops which had been ordered to go in pursuit of him, when they reached him, plundered 


his tents and other property and returned. 
(To be continued.) 


DISCURSIVE REMARKS ON THE AUGUSTAN AGE OF TELUGU LITERATURE. 
BY G. RB. SUBRAMIAH PANTULU. 
(Continued from p. 279.) 

Wen the marriage of Krishnaraya with Pratapa Budra’s daughter was settled the 
matter was reported to the bride, who could not brook the idea of taking a man of low birth as 
her partner in life. She, therefore, thought over the affair fora long time, and resolved to 
murder the king, and then slay herself. Her resolution was communicated to an intimate 
friend of hers, who extolled her for her daring resolve, and assured her of the secrecy of the 
affair, but no sooner did the lady reach home than she communicated it to a very intimate 
friend of hers, who in turn intimated it to another, till it reached the ears of Timmarasnu. 
Meanwhile, Krishnaréya was annointed for the marriage. Timmarasu had pondered over the 
affair, and approached Krishnaraya, and secretly informed him of what was intended, but 
at the same time assured him that he was equal to the occasion, provided the king did as he 
told him. On this App&ji (Timmarasu) prepared a likeness of the king and filled it with pure 
honey, and substituted it for the king on the bed of soft swan feathers in the mystical chamber, 
covered it with a sheet, and informed the women of the palace not to disturb the king as he 
was very tired. Ags the women were in the secret, they left the bride in the chamber, while 
Appiji hid himself beneath the cot. No sooner did the bride find herself alone in the 
room than she struck the image on the bed with a sword, when the honey in itspurted on to 


22 Manikdaund is a village about 26 miles east-of Abmadnagar, @éw is a land-measure of about six miles, 
% Not identified. : 
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her face and mouth. She at once began to regret being unable to live with a man whose blood 
was so very sweet! And on this Timmarasu rose up and gently approached her, and said that 
he would bring her back the king if she would promise him to behave very mach better in the 
future. She remained petrified for some time, and when she grasped that it was the wazir 
who was standing before her, became very much abashed, and requested him to intercede on 
her behalf, and procure the king’s pardon for her treachery. She further requested him to 
bring her back the king immediately. After making her swear fidelity Timmarasu went 
to an adjacent room where the king was lying concealed, narrated to him what had happened, 
fetched him thither, and took oaths from both of them that they should not bear any ill-will in 
future towards each other, blessed them, and went home. After this they lived happily together. 
That the king had two wives is ascertained from the Vishnuchititya, a poetical work by the king 
himself. 


When he set on his first campaign, he visited SimhAchala, and made various grants of 
land to the temple there. This is praved by the inscription on the seventh pillar of the Simh4chala 
temple, of which the following translation is culled from the local records of the District of 
Vizagapatam : — 

Blessings and greetings, Mahfrajidhiraja Paraméévara Maru Rayara Ganda Adi Riya 
Vijaya Bhashege tappura Riyava Ganda Yavanarajyasamsthapanacharya Virapratapa Krishna- 
dévamaharayalu, who is reigning at Vijayanagara, having come on his first campaign 
and subdued the fortresses of Udayagiri, Kondavidu, Kondapalli, Rajamahéndri, etc., came to 
SimhAdri and visited the place in 8. 8. 1488 on the twelfth day of the black fortnight of 
the month of Chaitra of the Dhatu year and for the salvation of his mother Nigddévamma and 
his father Narasardya, gave to God one necklace of 991 pearls, a pair of diamond bangles, a 
padaka of sankha and chakra, one gold plate of 2,000 pagoda weight, and through his wife 
ChinnAdévamma, a gold padala of 500 pagoda weight and one of a similar weight through 
his other wife Tirumaladévamma. 


There are a good many stanzas in the Manuchariira and Pdrijdtdpaharana illustrative of 
Krishnadévaraya’s conquests, which need not be quoted here. 


Three years elapsed between Krishnaraya’s first campaign and his second, which interval ~ 
was spent by him in conversations and discussions with the chief literati of the day. It was 
during this time that Nandi Timmana prepared his Périjdt¢paharana and Allas&ni Peddana 
his Sveréchisha Manucharitra, and dedicated it to the king between 1516 and 1520. We are led 
to infer this, as in neither of the two works mention is anywhere made of his fight with the 
Muhammadan sovereigns of Bijapur in 1519 and of his complete victory over ‘Adil Khan in 
1520, - whereas the event finds a poetic expression in Krishnardya’s Amuktamélyada or 
Vishnuchiti:ya, from which we infer that the latter work must have been composed by the king 
after 1520. 


His South-Indian empire embraced a vast extent of country, including Golconda and 
Worangal. He was by far the best of the South-Indian emperérs. He had alt the elements of 
greatness —- prudence, activity, and courage — ina great degree, His success in arms had 
gained him the highest military reputation, while the good order that prevailed in his kingdom, 
notwithstanding his frequent absence from it, proves his talents for government. It is said of 
him that he never fought a battle that he did not win, nor besiege a town that he did not take. 
But though great as a warrior, he was greater as a scholar and a patron of letters, and his 
fame rests more on the large sums of money he gave to learned men than on the conquests he 
made, which marked him out as a liberal supporter of literature and the arts. He subjugated 
the Gajapatis of Orissa, the Moslem Aévapatis, and the Telugu Narapatis, and received the 
title of Mtruraéyara Ganda, a Kanarese appelation meaning “the husband of three Rayas or 
kings.’7 He had many such titles. He built a dam over the Tungabhadra near Vijayanagara: 





7 [For a different explanation of the title Miru.rdya see South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. T, p. 111, note 3.— V. V.] 
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He conducted his affairs both in peace and war in person, and was very much benefited 
by the aid and couneil of the minister of his father, who had preserved his life, and who 
continned to be his minister until his death, three years preceding that of the Raja. This 
person known as Timmarasu, Timmaraja, Appaji, and so on, is evidently the same as the 
Heemraj of Scott, who makes so great a figure in the Muhammadan annals. The account given 
by Farishta of the various princes successively elevated and deposed by Heemraj, originates 
probably in the circumstances attending the death of Viranrisirhha and the accession of Krishna- 
riya, but the particulars are evidently confused and inaccurate. JZ. y., the inscriptions prove 
that Krishnaraya reigned for above twenty years, although the Muhammadan account would 
leave it to be concluded that he came to the throne an infant, and died without reaching 
maturity. He belonged to the Tuluva family. Sdluva is his house name. He is also known as 
belonging to the Sampeta and Selagola families named after the villages in which his ancestors 
flourished. We learn the two latter names from the Konrdavit? Kavula Charttra written by 


certain Karnams or village accountants. 











As regards Krishnaraya’s literary attainments. He was called Andhra Bhéja on account 
of his occupying the same place in Telugu literature as king Bhéja in the Sanskrit. He was 
not only a patron of learning, but was also a man of letters himself, but none of his Sanskrit 
writings are available at present. Whatever may have been his woik in ihe field of Sanskrit 
literature, there can be no gainsaying the fact that he did an incalculable amount of good 
for Telugu literature. The Prabandha had its origin under him. Up to this work the local 
poets merely translated into Telugu from Sanskrit Iithdsas and Perdnas, Among them Kétana 
and Srinatha translated into Telugu metre Ydjnavalkyasmriti and Harsha’s Naishadha respec- 
tively. AlUlasini Peddana, the Laureate of Krishnadévaraya’s court, was the pioneer of 
original poetical composition in Telugu. His first work is Svaréchisha Manucharitra. The plot 
of the story was taken from the Mdrkandéya Purdna. As he was the pioneer in this respect he 
was called * Andhrakavitaépitamaha, the Grandsire of Telugu poets.” 


That Krishnardya had an extraordinary command of both Sanshiit and Telugu is shewn 
by his Amuktamédlyada. Some are of opinion that this work was not his, but was the work 
of Allasini Peddana, who out of courtesy published it in his name. The king, it is said, 
wanted Allasini Peddana and Ramaraéjabhtishana to prepare and bring him each a Prabandha, 
When the works were brought, it is said that the king expressed an opinion that the 
Manucharitru, the work of the former poet, was not as elegant as the Vasucharitra, the work of 
the latter, and therefore it was that Peddana afterwards prepared the story of Vishnuchitta 
under the appellation of the Amuktamdlyada. We do not know if Ramardjabhishana, the 
author of the Vasucharitra, was alive atthe time of Krishnadévardya or not. Even if he was, 
he must have been very young, for he prepared his Vasucharitra not earlier than half a century 
after the date of the Amukiamdlyada. Wecanalso with certainty say that the Vanuchariira 
and the Amuktamdlyada are not the compositions of a single poet, as there are differences in 
style between the two works, and while the one is free from giammatical errors, the other for 
a major portion abounds in them. In the latter work are found certain satidhis (viz, e-kéra- 
saindhis, a-kdra-saidhis in Tatsama sabdds, Kvarthaka semdhis) which are ur grammatical, and 
are not found in the former work, Certain of these samdhis are exemplified and discussed by 
Chinnayasiri in his Béla-Vydkarina, p.12, which is more or less a Telugu rendering of 
Atharvana-Kédrikalu, a treatise on Telugu Grammar in Sanskrit, written by Atharvanacharya, 
who may be taken to be more or less a contemporary of Nanzaya Bhatta. We can infer 
therefore that the Amukéamdlyada, which can he said to be more or less flooded with ungram- 
matical sandhis is not the work of that ‘‘ Grandsire of Telugu Poetry.” Moreover, it is not so 
soft and flowing as is the work of Peddana. - 


Others are of opinion that the work should be ascribed to Peddana on account of the 
similarity of diction in the opening stanzas of both poems, In the description of the family of 
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the king in thé opening stanzas of the Amukiamdlyada, he was obliged to speak in eulogistic 
terms of his own character and of the conquésts he had made, and out of proper feeling inserted 
stanzas for the purpose quoted from Peddana’s' Manucharitra into the mouth of God Venkaté- 
gvara, and thus incorporated the needful phrases into his work, But as there are a good 
aany stanzas, more especially in the 5th and 6th cantos of the poem, modelled after “the 
hard-constructed’”’ Peddana’s verses and ‘the sweet words’’ of Nandi Timmana, it is to be 
inferred that he at least received help'from the poets’ of his court, more especially from the two 
poets above referred to, in the preparation of the poem. We should not, however, attribnte 
literary plagiarism to the king, nierely on the ground that a few stanzas of Peddana’s aré 
found in the poem under consideration. It was but datural that, when a puem was preparéd 
by the king, he should have bronghit it and read it before the assembly of learned pandits of 
his court, and thrown open the subject for discussion. And then certain stanzas might have 
been altered and certain others remodelled, while certain other fresh ones might have been 
introduced by the poets. It ought not to be forgotten that it was a maiden attempt of the king, 
so far as Telugu literature was concerned, and considering the respective literary attainments 
of the king and his Laureate, Peddana, he would have been natarally glad to allow his poem 
to benefit by the fine touches of Peddana’s pen. 


That the poem is really the composition of the king is further evidenced not only by the 
opening and closing stanzas of the poem in which mention is plainly made of the author, 
Erishnaraya, but also by certain stanzas in the body of the poem itself, in which he plainly 
talks of the other works in Sanskrit, ete., which he had written. That the king was a poet 
of a high type is mentioned by the poets of his court insome of their works written anterior to 
the composition of the Vishnuchittiya, e.g., Nandi Timmana, in dévdsa 4 of his Pdrijdtdpaha- 
rapa, speaks of the king as ‘ Kavitaépravinyaphanisa,’ 

It is stated in the Vishnuchitttya that he went to Bezwada for the subjugation of the 
Kalinga country, and then pushed on to Chicacole for paying a visit to the Vishnu temple 
there, and that Venkatégvara appeared to him in a dream on the night of the Harivdsara and 
called upon him to write the work. This event: took place; as we have already seen, in 
1515 A. D., but from certain events’ narrated in the poem, e.'g,, his' victory over ‘Adil Khan, 
etc., we are able to infer that the poem was not completed before 1520 A. D. 


One strong point in favour of Krishnariya being the author of the poem under 
discussion, is that it is filled with descriptions of Vishnu. It begins with a tinge of 
Vaishnavism ; the plot of the story is Vaishnava ; it tredts of Vaishnava dharmas, of the secrets 
of that faith, and is surcharged with Vaishnava stories, We are, therefore, led to believe that 
it must have been written by a person of that faith, to which the king belonged, and not by a 
pure advattin ofthe type of the writer of the Manuchuritra. Indeed, the king was a Visishtid- 
yaitin and an earnest disciple of Tatacharya, a fact which speaks volumes in his favor as the 
author of a poem so Vaishnava in its nature. 


There are, however, certain resemblances between the poetry of Peddana and that of 
Krishnadévaraéya. The same sort of similes, hyperboles, proverbial sayings, hardness of 
style, abound is ‘both, so that it is Sometimes rather diffcult to draw a fixed line of demarcation 
between: the compositions of the two posts. 


It is said that the Amuktan.dlyada was written by Peddana after his Manucharitra. But 
would a work of a later date abound in more mistakes, grammatical, rhetorical, than one’ of ai 
earlier date if written by thé same individual? Would not Peddana have lost his’ reputation 
by the later work? Moreovér, thére is not that elegance of diction’ in the Amuktamdlyada 
which is discernible in the Manucharitra, and Krishnaraya, béing a king, would surély bavé 
tried to find ont a royal road to learning, resulting in a certain inferiority in his work. 

Reteiitly a story bas been afloat for the rise of the Amuktamdlyada, which seéms to 
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karnarasdyana, on the model of Peddana’s Manucharttra, and wished to dedicate it to Krishna- 
raya. He therefore took it to Vijayanagara, shewed it'to Peddana, and requested him to shew 
it to the king. Peddana having read it carefully, thought that by shewing it to the king he 
would lose his position in the king’s court, and therefore devised means for shutting out the new 
poet from the presence of the king. Meanwhile, the new poet starved, and at last in despair, as 
he did not know what to do under the circumstances, he wrote four stanzas from his poem on 
a cadjan, gave it to his servant, and told him to effect a sale for it at the market-place. The 
servant perambulated the city, and coming to the palace, said ina big manly voice that he 
offered for sale four stanzas at a thousand rupees each, when the king’s daughter, who was 
sauntering in the verandah adjoining her room on the topmost story, heard this, she called on 
one of her female attendants to fetch her the stanzas. They were accordingly brought. She 
read them, was exceedingly pleased, paid the servant the amount demanded, and got them off 


by heart. 


Meanwhile, the author of thé Kavikarnarasdyana, still nnsuccessful in seeing the king, 
finally went to ‘Sriraigam, the island in the Kavéri, famous for its Vaishnava temple and in 
the early anhals of the English in South India, dedicated his work to the god Ratganatha, 
and became ‘double-lived in regions new.” 


Afterwards, while at a game of chess with her father, the king’s daughter chanced to make 
some remarks on the play, and quoted a line of the poetry she had learnt. This attracted the 
king’s attention, and he requested her to quote the whole stanza. She did so, and the king 
was exceedingly pleased, and asked her for some details of the author, when she narrated to 
him the circumstances in which she got possession of the stanzas, but said that she knew 
nothing of the author. The king immediately rose up, went to his court, read the stanza before 
the assembly, and asked them whence it was, when one of the asserhbly informed him that it 
was from such and such a work, of the author’s advent hither, how he had remained along 
while in order to see the king, how he was frustrated in his attempt, and how in utter disgust 
he left the place. The king was very grieved, and immediately sent word to the poet to come 
to see him. But by that time the poet had dedicated the work to the god Ratganitha, and he 
sent word to the king to that effect. The king thereupon requested the poet to allow 
him an opportunity to go through the book, which request was complied with. The king 
then, it is said, compensated himself by the writing of Vishnuchitttya, though some maintain 
that the work of writing the new poem was entrusted to Peddana by the king as a sort of 
But considering the importance of the position Peddana held at the court, 


punishmient. 
ded, one is bound to say that this was highly improbable 


and the amount of respect he comman 
in the very nature of the circumstances. 


Although a Vaishnava, Krishnaraya shewed no hatred towards the Saiva, and the various 


grants of land he made to ‘Saiva temples speak very well of him, At his court were members 


of other sects also. 


There were Saivas of the type of Nandi Tinirhana; extreme Saivas of the type of Dhar- 


jati, Madanagari Mallayya, etc. Of the learted men of his court, eight are distinguished as 


the ashta-diggajas, or eight elephants who uphold the world of letters, in allusion to the eight 


elephants that support the universe at the cardinal and intermediate points of the compass. 
Allasani Peddana, Nandi Timmana, Iyalaraju Ramabhddra, Dhorjati, Madayyagari 
Mallana, Piigali Sirane, Ramaré) abhtishana and Tenaéli Ramakrishna are their reputed 
names. We have our own doubts as to the three last being contemporaries of Krishharaya, bat 
we can learn from some of the works of these authors that the first five flourished in his timé. 
n that the first two have dedicated their works to thé king. The third mist 
have been very young at the time, but he began to write; under thé orders of the king, the 
Kathdsérasathgraha, which was afterwards completed. It is not half sd-chiaste and elegatit a# 
his later work the Rémdbhyudaya: DWiejati iv his K rishritrGavijayd stated cettait! facts 'dbout 


We have already see 
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the conquests of Krishnaréya over the Musalman princes of Bijapur and Golconda, which he 
says were recorded by Mallana in his Réjasékharacharitra, We learn from the History of 
Kondavidu that Tillapaka Chinnana, the writer of the Ashiamahishikalydna, flourished at the 
same period. But though Ramarijabhishana and others are said to have flourished at this 
time, and though stories are current in the Telugu country to that effect, we learn a contrary 
state of things from a study of the inscriptions and from other more reliable sources, A sindy 
of the works themselves will confirm the inscriptions. 


There is a story current that Timmarasu alias Appaji was a Niyégi Brahman, Of all 
those, who by their own efforts and without usurpation of the rights of others, have raised 
themselves to a very high social position, there is no one the close of whose history presents so 
great a contrast to its commencement as that of Appaji. Left an orphan ata very early age 
he eked ont a livelihood by tending cattle near Tirupati. And the story goes that while 
sleeping under the leafy spreading branches of a large banyan tree on a summer afternoon, a 
huge snake about the thickness of a walking stick emerged from the tree, approached the boy, 
and with ‘its hood upraised prevented the suun’s rays from falling straight on his face. A 
wayfarer saw the incident, waited at a distance till the boy rose up from his sleep, informed 
him of what had happened, and requested him to remember him when he shoald attain an 
exalted position. The wayfarer was, it is said, Dhattumdarti, a celebrated poet. But it can be 
proved, howvever, that they were not contemporaries ! 


We learn from a great many records that Krishnadévariya left uo sons, while from one 
of the inscriptions we find that Achyutaraya was his son, and from another that Sadasivaraya 
was his son. But these are matters for further investigation. 


The transactions that followed the death of Krishnardya, says Wilson in his Catalogue of 
Mackenziz Collection, p. 87, are very unsatisfactorily related by native writers. The prince 
had no legitimate male children of his own, and the nearest heir, Achyutaraya, who is variously 
termed his brother, cousin, and nephew, being absent, he placed a prince named Sadigiva on the 
throne, under the charge of Rémaraja, his own son-in-law. Achyuta returned and assumed 
the government, and on his death Sadagiva succeeded under the care and control of Ramarija 
as before. There is in some statements an intimation of a short-lived usurpation by a person 
named Salika Timmana, and of the murder of the young prince who succeeded Krishnaraya in 
the first instance, and the Muhammadan accounts tend to shew that some such transaction took 
place, On the downfall of the usurper, the succession preceeded as above described. The reigns 
of Achyuta and SadaSiva and the contemporary existence of Rimaraja are prowed by numerous 
grants. Those of Achyuta extend over a period of twelve years, from 1530 to 1542 A. D., 
and those of Sadasiva from 1542 to 1570, whilst those of Ramaraja occur from 1247 to 1562. 


Who Sadagiva was, however, does not very distinctly appear. Some accounts call him 
the son of Achyuta, whilst others represent him as descended from the former Rajus of 
Vijayanagara ; at any rate, it is evident that during Ramaraja’s life he was but a puppet 
prince. According to Farishta, Ramraéj was the son of Hémraj and son-in-law of a Raja 
whom he names Sivaray erroneously for Krishnaray. Rimaray, he adds, succeeded on his 
father’s death to his office and power, and on the death of an infant Raja, for whom 
he managed, the affairs of the government, he placed another infant of the same family 
on the masnad, and committing the charge of the prince’s person to his maternal uncle, 
Hoji Trimmal, retained-the polHtical administration of the state, During his absence on a mili- 
tary excursion, the uncle of the Raja and several nobles conspired against the minister, and 
gained to their party an officer of Rimr&j, who was one of his slaves left in military charge of 
thecapital. Finding the insurgents too strong for him Ramardja submitted to an amicable com- 
promise with them, and was allowed to reside on his own territorial possessions. After a short 
interval, the slave, being no longer necessary, was murdered, and Trimmal, the uncle, assumed 
the whole power. He next killed his nephew, and reigned on his own behalf, conducting him- 
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self with great tyranny, so that the chiefs conspired to dethrone him, but with the assistance of 
Ibribim ‘Adil Shah he was enabled to maintain his authority. On the retreat of his Musalman 
allies, the Hindu nobles with Ramaraja at their head again rebelled, defeated the usurper, and 
besieged him in his palace in Vijayanagara ; when finding his fortune desperate, he destroyed 
himself. Rama then became Raja, 


Now, comparing this with the Hindu accounts, we should be disposed to identify Hoji 
Trimmal with Achynutaraya. Some of the Hindu accounts, as above noticed,concur with the 
Muhammadan as to the murder of the young prince, and in Salika Timma we may have the 
slave of Ramaraja, although the part assigned to him in both the stories does not exactly coincide. 
Rémaraja, both agree, was obliged to resign the authority he held after Krishnardya’s death, 
and the only irreconcilable point is that Hindu accounts specify the appointment in the first 
instance of Sadagiva. But the weight of evidence is unfavourable to their accuracy, and 
Sadisiva was probably made Raja by Riamaraja and his party in opposition to Achyntardya. 
This will account for the uncertainty that prevails as to his connection with Krishnaraya, as 
well as for his being taken, as some statements aver, from the family of the former Rajas. At 
the time of the demise of Krishnaraya, the kingdom of the Carnatic had reached its zenith, 
and Achyutarféya who succeeded him in 1580 A. D. added to the empire by subjugating 
Tinnevelly and other places. 

We shall next enquire in detail of the poetical merits of the Achyuta-diggajas (!), who 
formed the beacon-lights of the court of the Andhra-Bhéja. The foremost of them was, as we 
have already seen, AllasAni Peddana. He was a Nandavarika Niyég¢i Brahman, the son of 
Chokkana. He was born in the village of Déranila, in Dupad taluk, in the Bellary District. 
He was, as wehave already seen, the Lanreate at the court of Krishnadévaraya. In his 
infancy he studied the Sanskrit and Telugn languages, and in due time obtained a critical 
knowledge of both these tongues, and was able to compose verses in either of them. His 
abilities procured him the situation of court poet to Nrisimharaya, on which monarch he 
wrote several panegyrics. After his death, his son and successor, Krishnardya, patronized 
him, and appointed him as oneof his Ashfe-diggajas. 


Peddana’s Telugu poems are much esteemed for their harmony. He composed an elaborate 
work, entitled Svaréchishe Munucharitra, or more shortly Muanucharitra, in four dévdsas. The 
poem deals with the following subject. A religions Brahman, Pravarikhya, an inhabitant of 
Mayapuri, felt an ardent desire to visit the summit of the Himalayas, and as it was impossible 
to proceed there by human ingenuity, he was anxious to satisfy his desire by some superna- 
tural agency, and in consequence stopped every sannydsin and traveller that he saw journeying 
thither, in order that he might obtain from them the secret, by which they were able to 
surmount all difficulties, and go to the mountain-top. He was in the habit of inviting these 
people to his house, and courteously to entertain them in hopes to obtain from them the secret. 
In this way there came a devotee to his abode, and as his manner was more than usually 
complaisant, the Brahman strenuously besought him to furnish him with the means of 
proceeding to the summit of the Himalayas. The devotee acceded to his entreaties, and gave 
him the juice of a plant, which he rubbed on his feet, and desired him to soar up into the 
ethereal regions, repeating the name of the goddess. Pravarakhya immediately soared up 
into the skies, not for a moment thinking how he was to return home, and when the juice on 
his feet was dried up, he lost the power of flying, and roamed about the beantiful gardens on 
the mountain-summit. While he was thus strolling about, he heard certain soit sweet notes, 
and proceeding thither, saw a beautiful Gandharva damsel, went up to her, and besonght her to 
direct him in the right track. As he was very comely, and the damsel had never before beheld 
a human -being, she fell in love with him, but was resolved to behave with reserve, 80 that he 
might not- discover her real sentiments. She, therefore, reprimanded him for entering her 
bower without her permission, and told him to find the road out as well as he could for himeelf. 
The Brahman, discouraged at the harsh tone in which the damsel spoke, made a precipitate. 
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retreat, and making his way to a ueighbouring grove, performed intense devotion to the god of 
fire, who, itis said, appeared to him under the semblance of a Brahman and conveyed him to 
his own lodgings. Meanwhile the Gandharvé was inconsolable at his loss, having no idea that 
her behaviour to the Brihman would have such a termination. She expressed her grief by 
dashing her head on the ground and rolling on the floor, and by various other deeds which 
shewed the poignancy of her affliction, A male Gandharva, in the interim, took the form of the 
Brahman, came to her, and passing himself off for Pravarikhya, enjoyed with her. She 
discovered the trick when too late, but resolved to be revenged. She became pregnant, and 
was in dune time delivered, and the child waxed great, and became Svaréchisha-Manu, the 
sovereion of Jambudvipa. 


In the introduction to the poem, Peddana takes an opportunity of expatiating on the 
valour of Krishnaira4ya and describing his victories over his enemies, and chiefly over those of 
the Muslim faith. The poet must have survived the king pobably by about five years and 
breathed his last about 1535 A, D. at his own residence at Doranala. The severe misfortune 
he experienced in the loss of his royal patron found a poetic expression in the very pathetic 
elegy he wrote on the occasion, in strains the more touching as they were really felt. The 
sorrow that he expressed was unfeigned on his part, as the munifieence of his royal master, on 
many an occasion, created in the poet sentiments of the most fervent gratitude. The heir and 
suceessor of Krishnarfya, Ramardya, shewed great kindness to the poet, who commanded a 
world of reverence and love from the king, and would utter verses only when he willed, and 
not at the royalcommand. His works are disseminated in every province where the Telugu 
language is spoken and understood, and there are few poets who gained more popularity during 
their lifetime and have been more esteemed by posterity than Allasini Peddana, Tikkana (the 
writer of the later fifteen parvans of the Mahdbhdrata in Telugu) excepted. 


One day, when the court was full of poets of all deseriptions, Peddana poured forth an 
impromptu verse at the request of the sovereign and displayed his equal knowledge of Telugu 
and Sanskrit languages and received marks of distinction from the king to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the people assembled, poets included. The poets had previously been contented with 
translations from the Sanskrit and had never tried their hands at original Telugu compositions. 
As Peddana was the pioneer of that movement, he was ealled “the grandsire of Telugn Bards.” 
He gathered materials from a scrap of the Markandéya Puréne, and wrote an original poem, 
the first of its kind, — the Sudréchisha Manucharitra, and from his time to that of Ramaraéja-~ 
bhishana, the writer of the Vasucharttra, the poets one and all followed his footsteps. 


He was treated more or less as a sort of feudatory prince, and was presented with a good 
many agrahdras, the chief of which was Kékata. Though by birth a Smarta,he was a latitudi- 
narian in religion. This is borne testimony to by the following inscription found in 
Col. Mackenzie’s Manuscript Collections : — ‘ Allasani Peddana, a Brahman, a Nandavarika, 
the son of Chokkarajah. The village of Kékata conferred on him by king Krishna Deva 
Roya, was given over by the poet toa certain number of Vaishnavas. The new appellation 
which the village received was Satagépapura. In 8S. 8. 1440, on the 15th day of the white 
fortnight of Vaisakha (%. e., full-moon day) of the year Bahudhianya, the poet raised a stone 
inscription in Sarvakilésvara Swami temple of the place, that he gave over land yielding two 
putties for purposes of daily oblations. The next year on the twelfth day (dvddast) of the 
white fortnight of Karttika, he gave land yielding four putties and a half to Channakesava 
Swami and raised an inscription to that effect . . . . After the time of Krishna Deva 
Roya, . é.. during the time of Sadasiva Roya and Krishna Roya, and Mallu Ananta Roya of 
Nandyal, this Kékata Agrahara became the exclasive property of Brahmans.” 


It is said that Peddana has written a poem entitled Harikathdsdra, but we know of it 
only from fragments that have come dewn to us of the work ia the Raagardtchhandas and other 
treatises on Rhetoric. He was the first to introduce a large influx of Muhammadan and 
other words of foreign origin into serious composition in Telugu, and more or less thoroughly 
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naturalised them. His contemporaries followed his footsteps in this direction also. A critic on 
his Manuchartira finds fault witb him for having plagiarised from the Naishadha and Af drkandéya 
Purdna. It is true that he has taken the plot of his poem from the Sudréchisha Manusambhava 
in the Mérkandéya Purdna, and that he has imitated in certain methods of expression Marana, 
the Telugu translator of the aforesaid purdna. From a study of Peddana’s poem itself, also, 
numerous instances can be found, shewing that he had the greatest regard for Srinatha and 
his Naishadha, and that he, to a major extent, modelled his expression after the fashion of the 
Naishadha, Srindtha was the first to introduce long Sanskrit samdsas into Telugu poetry, and 
there can be no gainsaying that Peddana stuffed his poem, the fourth dévdsa excepted, with 
long-tailed Sanskrit samdsas, the result of a careful study of the work of Srinétha. We have 
no reason, however, on this account, I think, to find fault with Peddana, and charge him with 
plagiarism. Indeed, the system of borrowing expressions from the older poets is in vogue 
down to the present day. There are certain stories current of TenAli Ramakrishna finding fault 
with Peddana for certain stanzas of his, but such stories are far from being credible, considering 
the times in which both of them flourished, and the reputation the latter enjoyed in and out of 
the king’s court and the way in which he put poetical queries to people who visited the place 
to receive royal presents, 





The poet next in importance was Nandi Timmana. He was a Niyigi Brahmana of the 
Apastamba siira, Kaugika gdtra, and the son of Nandi Sifgana and Timmambj. He was 
a pure Saiva and the disciple of Aghéragurn, He was the nephew of Malayamaruta, the 
writer of the Vardéha Purdna. He was a native of the village called Gannavara. He composed 
a work called the Pértjéidpaharana, in which is recorded the story of ‘Sri Krishna procuring 
the pdrydia flower from the garden of Indra through the sage Narada, for his consort 
Rukmini. The poem consists of three dsvdsas written in a smooth, elegant style, and the images 
and similes are very bold and striking. 


There is a curious story current regarding the circumstances under which the poem was 
written. It is said that on a certain night after supper the king held court till midnight, and 
then retired to bed. His wife who remained a long while conversing with her female friends, 
waiting for her husband, at last retired to bed as it was very late. Her female friends then 
covered her with a sheet and went their own ways. Krishnaraéya then entered the room, and 
reclined on his bed. Not long after his wife’s feet came in contact with his ears. The ling 
immediately rose, surveyed the room, saw the sleeping posture of his spouse, and, bitter with 
rage, stood pondering thus within himself: — ‘“‘ How hard-hearted are women ? Perhaps she 
was angry with me for having delayed so long. It does not matter much if she is angry, but 
she has tried to insult me. She will not do so in future, if I punish her now.” Grinding his 
teeth, he resolved to punish her very severely, and went and slept in a different room. The 
queen heard of what had transpired from her maid-servants, was sore afraid, and remained 
disconsolate. Nandi Timmana, the poet who accompanied her from her father’s household, 
understood that something was wrong from her face, approached her in secret, and requested 
her to inform him of what troubled her. She replied that her very life would be at stake if the 
secrets of the seraglio got abroad, that she would have to suffer according to her past karma, 
and that he need not trouble himself about her trouble. He assured her that he would keep 
her secret, and devise means for an amicable settlement, and that he was of no use to her if he 
could not render such trifling help, being an intimate friend of her father. The queen then 
informed him of what had happened, sobbing from very heaviness of heart. The poet consoled 
her, assured her that within a week everything would go on smoothly, and that her husband 
would pardon her, He then went home and thought seriously of the difficulty of his under- 
taking, prayed to his deity, and came to a resolve that he would write a poem in which he 
would incidentally give full expression as to what he had undertaken to do and thus bring the 
king over to his side. He, therefore, took. the story of Parijitapaharana, and composed a poem 
on the subject, and: accomplished: his ~ebject in the very first dévdea. He then finishéd the 
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poem and informed the king, who, on an auspicious occasion, ordered Timmana to read his 
poem. In the course of the reading, Timmana narrated how Narada, on a visit to Sri Krishna, 
gave him a pdrijdia flower, which was given over by the latter to Rukmiui, how Satyabhima, 
another wife of Sri Krishna, became enraged at it, and abused Sri Krishna for his partiality, 
how she kicked him on the forehead with her left leg, how the latter tried to console the 
former instead of feeling angry with her, and soon, This immediately recalled to the king’s 
mind his quarrel with the queen, He became very sorry for his past conduct, and desired to 
effect a compromise with his spouse. The poet understanding the accomplishment of his object 
from the expression of the king’s face, was right glad, and, at the special request of the king, 
continued his poem. After the court was dispersed, the king went and lived happily with his 
queen, The matter was communicated very confidentially to the poet by the queen next 
morning, who, when he heard it, was exceedingly glad. 


(To be continued.) 


FOLKLORE IN SALSETTH. 


BY GEO. f. D’PENHA. 
No. 21. — The Louse and the Rat. 


A New Cumulative Rhyme. 


A LousE was once going to seek, as she said, pl bharunkhdva pivdlé ani dng bharun kaprd, 
a bellyful of food and clothes to cover her body. Asshe was trudging onslowly she was met 
by a dog, who said :— “ Vu bdi, Vu bat, hanha go zété? Sister louse, sister louse, where are 
you going P” 

The louse answered :— “ Zdtai zavdr milél pot bharun khdvd pivdlé ant dng bharun kapréa, 
Iam going where I can geta bellyful of food and clothes to cover my body,” 


Upon this the dog said :-- ‘‘ Chul mdnje sangdti, Come with me.” 


But the louse said : — “ Kén él tuje sangdti ? Tuld kont mdrlath kelam& mhanje tum bhu bhu 
bhu bhu karsil ani palsl; manga mi kavdr 2dun? Who will come with you ? Shoald any one 
beat you, you will cry ‘bow bow wow wow’ and run away ; where shall [ go to then P” 


So saying the louse resumed her slow walk, and as she walked and walked and walked, 
she came across a cat who said to her ; — “ Vu bdi, Vu bai, kanha go zdte ? Sister louse, sister 
louse, where are you going P ” 


And the louse answered :— “ Zétaimh zavdr milél pét bharun khdva pwald ani ang tharun 
kaprd, Tam going where J can get a bellyful of food and clothes to cover my body.” 


Hearing this the cat said :— ‘Chal ménje sangéti, Come with me.” 


Whereupon the louse replied: — “Kin 61 tuje sangéti ? Tuld kont mérlam kelam mhanje 
tum mew mew karéil ant palsil ; manganm mi kavdr zdun ? Who will come with you ? Should any 
one beat you, you will cry ‘mew mew’ and run away, where shall I go to then P” 


Having thus spoken she went her way, and again she walked and walked and walked. On 
her way she met many animals who all asked her where she was going, and who, on being 
told of her errand, asked her to-go with them, but she refused every offer. At last, as 
she was still walking and walking, she came upon a rat, who asked her: — “ Vu bdt, Vu baa, 
kanha go sate? Sister louse, sister louse, where are you going ?” 


The louse answered : — ‘' Zdtahh zavdr milél pdt bherun khdvd pivdld ant ong bharun 
kapré, Iam going where I can get a bellyful of food and clothes to cover my body.” 


“The rgt hearing this said : — “ Chal manje sangdti, Come with me.” 


Now the louse knew that a rat must be living comfortably, with plenty of food to eat and 
clothes to wear. So'she accepted the rat’s offer and went into a hole in which the rat dwelt. 


ot 
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There, as she had anticipated, the louse found plenty of all things — food as well as clothes, 
— and lived happily for some time. 


One day the louse said she would make @f/olas! if the rat would fetch some rice and spices 
and jaggree. The rat went about and soon brought what was necessary from shops and else- 
where, and handed it to the louse, who set about making the Gttolam, As the &tlolaah was 
cooking, the rate smelt a fine savour, which made him restless as to when it would be ready, 
so that he might eat it. The louse, who observed the restlessness of the rat, and knew well the 
greedy propensities of that animal, warned him not to peep into the pot, as he might possibly 
fallinside. Having thus warned the rat, the louse went to fetch water. As the dttolash became 
more and more savoury in the course of the cooking, the rat became more and more restless, so 
restless that he could restrain himself no longer, and, disregarding the warning of the louse, 
got up on the oven to have a look at the dttolam, but down he fell in the pot and died. 


When the louse returned with water she missed the rat, and easily guessed that he had not 
heeded to her warning: and right enough, on looking, she found him dead in the pot in 
which the @dtfola’ was being cooked. But what was to be done now? She threw away the 
dttolan, dug a hole near a hedge, and buried the rat. In digging the hole, some of the roots 
of the trees that formed the hedge were cut up, and consequently the trees became some- 
what shaky. 

Now it happened that a dagld (a crane) was in the habit of every day coming and taking 
his stand on one of the trees, For many a day the crane had found the tree steady, and was, 
therefore, surprised when it shook as he alighted on it, and thought to himself: — “ Kal mi 
id zhdrdvar baisluk te er zhdr hdlat nétamb, dz baislui te zhdr haltet, Yesterday when I sat upon 
this tree it did not shake, but to-day as IJ sat down it shook.” So he asked the tree for the 
reason of it, 

The tree replied:— ‘‘ Undir mémd mele te ozche fatti gdrile, ot reli muliih vin, ant 
baglan rela pinsim vin, Uncle rat died and was buried at the side of the hedge, so the hedge 
became rootless, and the crane became featherless.”’ 


Upon hearing this, “ gal gal gal gal” the crane dropped all his feathers and flew away and 
alighted upon a banyan tree. The banyan tree which had often seen the crane before with 
his feathers on, now began to wonder at seeing him featherless, and began to think within 
itself: —~- “ Kal eh baglanh Gilash te tidld pinsain hotin, dz Gilat te ald pinsmh nai, Yesterday 
when this crane came he had feathers, to-day he has come, but he has no feathers” — and 
the tree asked the crane for the reason of it. 


Said the crane: — “‘ Undir mamd mele te oiche fatti gérile, ot relt muldih vin, baglanh rela 
piasan vin, ant vér reld pandik vin, Uncle rat died and was buried at the side of the hedge, so 
the hedge became rootless, the crane became featherless, and the banyan tree became leafiess.” 


Upon this “khal khal khal khal” fell off all the leaves of the banyan tree. Now a horse, 
that was in the habit of grazing in that part of the forest, often took protection from the rays of 
the sun under that tree, and was quite surprised to see the tree leafless. The horse began to 
think over the matter, and thought within itself: — “dl dilum te 1d vérdld pdnati hotin, dz 
Giluh ant bagitaih te pdnan nat, Yesterday when I came I saw that the tree had leaves, to-day 
when I come I see that there are no leaves upon it.” So he asked the tree for the reason of it, 


The tree replied : — ‘‘ Undir mémd mele te othe fagti garile, ot relé mulank vin, daglam rela 
pinsiin vin, vir rela panir vin, ani ghord reld kdnd’ vin, Uncle rat died and was buried at the 
side of the hedge, so the hedge became rootless, the crane became featherless, the banyan tree 
became leafless, and the horse became earless.” 


1 This is a sort of gruel, prepared out of new rice, with the addition of jaggree and some ingredients such as 
cardamoms to sweeten and lend flavour to it, Almost every Bombay East Indian family makes ¢ffolavh on All 


Souls’ Day. 
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As soon as the horse heard this, he dropped his ears! Having done this, the horse went, 
as was his wont, to a tank close by to drink water. When the tank saw the horse without his 
ears, it began to wonder, and to think thus : — ‘‘ Kdl o ghord dild te tidld kan hote, dz Gildi te 
tidld kdn nai, Yesterday when this horse came he had ears, to-day he has come but he has no 
ears” — and the tank asked the horse for the reason of it. 


And the horse replied: —“Undir mamd mele te oiche fatti gdrile, ot reli muldinr vin, 
baglar rela pinsdia vin, vir reld pdndii vin, ghord reld kandi vin, ani tala rela pdnid vin, 
Uncle rat died and was buried at the side of the hedge, so the hedge became rootless, the crane 
became featherless, the banyan tree became leafless, the horse became earless, and the tank 
became waterless (dried up).” 


Scarcely had the horse finished his tale, when the water in the tank dried up. An 
old groom, who drew his daily water-supply from the tank, came to fetch water, and was 
surprised to see allthe water dried up. Thought he to himself: — “Kal dilwh te talan 
bharlelam hota, dz bagitaih te suklanh, Yesterday when I came the tank was full, and to-day I 
see that it has dried up” — and the groom asked the tank for the reason of it. 


The tank replied: — ‘* Undir mdmd mele te oiche fatti gdrile, ot relt muldr vin, baglan 
relah pinstais vin, vor reld pdndm vin, ghord reld kdndm vin, tala relam pdnid vin, ant ghorewdlld 
rela sosd vin, Uncle rat died and was buried at the side of the hedge, so the hedge became 
rootless, the crane became featherless, the tanyan tree became leafless, the horse became earless 
the tank dried up, and the groom must remain without quenching his thirst,” 


When the old groom heard this story, he was so overcome with grief that he dashed his 
head against a stone on the edge of the tank, and then, wonder of wonders! the tank imme- 
diately filled with water, the horse got back his ears, the banyan tree its leaves, the crane his 


feathers, and the hedge its roots ! 





MISCELLANEA. 


NOTES ON MARATHA FOLKLORE. 


Wen a Marathé gets up in the morning, he 
will not allow the first sight to be the face of a 
widow. If he so sees one accidently, that day is 
supposed to pass not without much friction. To 
see the face of a baby or child early in the morn- 
ing, is considered to be very lucky. Some people, 
as soon as they awake, take the name of God, 
and then look at the palms of both hands. The 
finger ends are supposed to be the seat of Laksimi 
(Goddess of Wealth), the palm that of Sarasvati 
(Goddess of Learning), and the wrist is supposed 
to be the seat of the Almighty. Some repeat 
some ennobling poems for an hour or so. After 
washing their mouths in the morning they utter 
the twelve names of Arjun — the beloved of Sri 
Krishna. The name of that great hero of the 
Pauranic Age is supposed to do away with all 
calamities, and to lead to success. Then they 
utter the names of the five virtuous, much eulo- 
gised, women — Ahilyé, Draupati, Sita, Tard and 
Mandédari, Their names are supposed to have 
the power of expiating all sin. 


A man going on an important business will 
not allow the first sight to be the face of a widow. 


But if he accidently does so, the object looked for 
will not be attained. On stepping out of the 
house, if he first sees a virgin or a woman coming 
towards him with a pot full of water, it is con- 
sidered to be very auspicious. The simplest rule 
—~as it obtains among the Marathds — is to take 
the name of God and then go to work. 


Whenever any one writes a letter or any 
other important paper he puts on a turban or a 
cap on his head. Mourners write such things 
bareheaded. 


Unwelcome or shocking news is not given toa 
man while he is taking his meals. The object of 
this is not to disturb the feelings of anybody 
while he is taking his meals. Letters are not 
read while a meal is being taken. 


Men in mourning do not put on their turbans, 
They tie a dhdt? round the head. Females in 
mourning do not apply kunkum (a vermilion spot, 
the sign of wifehood) to the forehead. They 
neither put-on their ornaments, nor comb their 
hair, as long as the monrning lasts. Toilet is 
strictly prohibited in mourning. Sweetmeats are 
not taken nor holidays are observed, out of 
respect to the memory of the deceased. When a 
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man dies, his friends and relatives go to his house 
and console the members of the family. They 
allude to the virtues and keen intellect of the 
departed, and then say that they were Very much 
aggrieved when they heard the news. The feel- 
ings of the family, especially women, being 
touched, they begin to cry. They are then told 
that the world is all mdyé@ or illusion. It is just 
like a bdzdr, where we come for business and then 
depart. Death is sure to overtake every body 
and what happens is through the will of God- 
No marriages or other festivities take place in 
the house of mourning for at least six months. 
The family is even prohibited from cooking rich 
dishes. If the neighbours, especially women, see 
that they do so, they murmur and taunt the family 
with having no respect to the memory of the 
deceased. Ifa father or mother dies, the eldest 
son abstains from going to parties or other enter- 

tainments at his friends or other relatives. He 

sleeps on a hard bed, and does not put on shoes for 
a year. Lamps, drinking pots, dhétés, bedding and 

other clothes are given in charity. It is said that 

the soul of the dead requires a year to go to heaven. 


On the tenth day after the death of a person, 
his relatives go to a river and make small balls of 
rice, which, after some ceremonies, are thrown 
to crows to eat. Ifthe crows do notcome, they 
say that some desire of the deceased remains un- 
fulfilled. Judging from the character and wishes 
of the dead, they guess what these maybe. They 
then express every likely desire one by one, and 
call on the crows to eat the balls. When a crow 
touches a ball, the desire named at the time is 
considered to be unfulfilled. They guarantee to 
fulfil that desire themselves, and then leave the 
place for home. Two days after they give a 
sumpinous banquet to their caste-fellows in the 
name of the dead. 

If the father or mother of a person dies within 
‘six or eight months of the date of his marriage, 
the bride is considered to be unlucky. They say 
that the family did not fare well on account of 
her coming to their house. But if the family, 
gains some pecuniary ends during the said period, 
they attribute that incident to her presence. 

Among Marathds, the husband and wife 
never address each other by their names, 
Life is supposed to be shortened if they so ad- 
dress each other. This supposition, I believe, 
has grown out of the modesty peculiar to the 
Maratha society.* 

A Brahmau will not drink water or eat any- 
thing, when his sacred thread is broken asunder. 


A married woman will not go out of the house 
Sg Aad SR REDE ERASO ee CER ep ee 
1 {Itis, however, a custom common to all India.—Eb. | 


pe IC RR A RRA I ALO CLOTS Ce NA SO rb hee tne 


unless there is kunku (sign of wifehood) on her 
forehead. She will not drink water if the mangal 
séira (small beads of glass with golden beads 
in the middle threaded together and tied by the 
husband round the neck of his wife at the time 
of marriage) is broken asunder, 


The mother of the bridegroom is very much 
respected and honoured by that of the bride. 
The latter has, on one occasion in the marriage 
ceremony, to wash the feet of the former, 


When the bride comes to the house of her 
husband, a new name is given her. The bride 
is then introduced to the friends and relatives 
of her husband. The couple have to go to the 
shrines of their family gods. The Séstras 
enjoin that, whenever a man makes a pilgrimage 
to any holy place, he should be accompanied by 
his wife. If he disregards this injunction, his 
act is not considered to be meritorious, At 
sacred places, — especially at Banaras — they 
vow not to eat for the rest of their lives certain 
vegetables and fruit. 


On the fifth day of the birth of a child the 
goddess Sati is supposed to write the future 
career of the child on its forehead. The god- 
dess is therefore worshipped and invoked to make 
the future of the child as brilliant and successful 
as possible. On the twelfth day, a name is given 
to the child, and sngar distributed amongst friends 
and relatives. 

A mother, while applying lampblack to the 
eyes of her child, applies the same a little to its 
cheek. The object of this peculiar act is that the 
child should not suffer from the glance of the 
Evil Eye. When a child cries too much the 
mother attributes it to the effect of the Hvil Eye, 
She then ttakes a little salt and chillies and 
removes (by uttering certain charms) the blast 
of the Evil Hye. 

A widow wears a red, yellow or orange- 
coloured s&ri. She is prohibited from wearing 
black or semi-black coloured sdrés, and from put- 
ting on ornaments or jewels on her person. The 
object of such a prohibition seems to be that she 
should not make herself attractive by putting on 
ornaments, or rich and fancy clothes. Child- 
widows keep their hair, put on ornaments, and 
wear any sds they like. The father or mother 
see to this, that being the only kindness which 
they can shew to their beloved child. 

Sdrts worn at night are considered wuclean, 
and are not touched so long as the morning meal 
is not over. : 

Women generally worship the tulas? (a sacred 
plant) and Rangunath (the idol of Sri Krishna). 
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In the morning they bathe, change their sdrés, 
and, before eating anything, attend to the wor- 
ship. They pray and implore for the longevity 
and welfare of their husbands. A virgin prays 
for a virtuous and good husband. In the even- 
ing, males as well as females go to temples. 


In chatur masya (z. e., four months in a year) 
Purdnas are everywhere read, and Kirtanas 
(religious lectures accompanied by singing) 
celebrated. A woman generally takes up some 
vrata, %. é€., she vows to give daily some article 
of food in charity; to supply some articles of 
worship to a temple; to abstain from eating 
some articles of food during the said period. 
She chooses such vrata as the means of her hus- 
band will permit or as will be compatible with her 
health, Some women make it a rule throughout 
life to utter the name of Ram before eating 
anything. When anybody commits sin inadver- 
tently, or hears any horrible news, he says: — 
« rasoTqaqz :” (we bow to the God Vishnu). 


The bride and bridegroom tie to the hand of 
each other a kankan, which is a sign of the life- 
long bonds of union. They have also to walk 
seven steps together and utter some mantras to 
the effect that mutual love should be genuine and 
that they should contribute to the welfare of 
each other, 


A pregnant woman is very sumptuously fed, 
and all her desires are attended to. Clothes of 


her liking are also supplied her. Her desires and 
likings are supposed to have effect on that of her 
child. Ifany of her desires be thwarted, the child 
will subsequently hanker after the desired object. 


A woman is called the “Lakshmi of the 
house.” If a husband unnecessarily abuses his 
wife the Goddess of Wealth (Lakshmi) will not 
smile on him. Onthe contrary he will be cursed 
and destined to drag a miserable existence. 


Before going to stay in a newly-built house, 
a religious ceremonyis performed. The object of 
this ceremony is two-fold: to pacify the evil spirit 
if the house is haunted by one, and to pray that 
the new house should be propitious tothe family. 


If a crow enters ahouse, it is considered to be 
polluted, and a religious ceremony is prescribed 
for its purification. It is a great sin, in the eyes 
of a Maratha, to see a couple of crows sitting 
together. lf anybody kills a cat, the penance 
for his sin is to go on a pilgrimage to Bandras. 
To hear the hooting of an owl is considered to 
portend evil. 

Atthe time of bathing, a Maratha invokes 
the rivers Ganga, Yamuna, Godavart, Narbiidé and 
other Tirthés to come to his bathing water and to 
expiate his sins. 


The morning and the evening times are 
considered to be sacred, and everybody tries 
then to speak truth and to avoid bad language. 


Y. S. VAVIEAR, 


-NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CYPAYE AND BAILLARDERE, 

Here are two extracts from the Journal of 
M. Flouest, 1782-6, in Burma, which by the way is 
full of valuable Indo-European expressions, giving 
new forms, not to be found in Yule’s Hobson- 
Jobson, for two well-known words :— 

Sepoy. 

“Je recus (le 7 Janvier, 1785) les ordres de ce 
général de partir le 12 pour Vétablissement de 
Karikal, d’embargquer le mat de pavilion, l’artil- 
lerie, les vivres et 400 cypayes commandés par 
M. Hobillard avec dix officiers passagers.” — 
Toung Pao, Vol. I. p. 204. 


Bayadére, 
(Bayadére is not a real Indo-EHuropeanism, but 
a Franco-Portuguese term.) 


<‘Lorsque tout est préparé, orné et décoré avec 
art, ils donnent un festin, font jouer la come- 


die, ensuite ils donnent un bal ou figurent les 
Baillardéres . . . . Femmes qui sont appe- 
lées a toutes les ceremonies pour danser.”— 
T’oung Pao, Vol.I. p. 15. 

R. OC. Tempure, 


MARATHA MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE— 
SUDRA CASTE — BRIDEGROOM’S 
PROCESSION, 


On his way to the bride’s house, the bridegroom 
stops at the Maruti (temple of Hanuman) to rest 
and make his devotion. Every village in Western 
India possesses one. The Gdyakwars of Baréda 
halt at Raéjrajéswar, a well known temple to 
Mahadéva in Baréda, containing also a shrine to 
Maruti (Hanuman, the monkey-god). A brother 
or some very near relative of the bridegroom 
precedes him, carrying in procession to the bride 
jewellery, a sd77 (robe), and a chéld (bodice). On 
arrival he is feasted, but returns in time to meet 
the bridegroom with people from the Maruti to 
invest him with the péshak (dress of honor). The 
whole cavalcade then proceeds to the bride’s 
house, so as to reach it at the appointed hour, the 
bridegroom bemg mounted on acharger or an 
elephant. 


Tak Late B. VY. SHaAsrei in P. N. and Q.1883. 
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BY THE LATE KARL FRIEDRICH BURKHARDT, 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 

by G. A. Grierson, Ph.D., O.1F,, I.C.8. 

(Continued from p. 282.) 
PARADIGMS. 
202. ist Declension (Masculine, a base), 


i? 
fre istir, thief, Oblique base .9> tstira. 








' Singular. Plural. 





* s * 
Nom. ).> ésiir, the thief, % »5> ©)! ak tsiirah, a thief... ~...| 5.9% teiir 


’ / 4» 
Voc. lym tsdiré or yy tsiira,O thief! ... sug oe-| 992 tsttrau 


Y J 
Acc. Be ay isitr, & thief eee eee ene eee eer ene BP ey tsiir 
‘ 4/2 ; / P 
Instr. w 33> tséran,by a thief ... ae sas sii eo] 9992 tslirau 
/ / ss 
Dat. cH#ys> isiiras, toa thief .. ee sae as oe] WH dsiiran 


: ¢ /e F ie Ee AE ow ; 
Abl, &) [3 $75] cwys® tsttras [gare] nisha, froma thief ...| 48) 95% tstraw nisha 


. 7 @ 7 4‘. 
Gen, ww 4 Ts tstira sond, etc. (see §§ 198 and 206),74 al &® wys> ftsiivan hond, etc.74 


thief’s. 
af 4 ? ss : .7 SJ x 
Loc. 9 cw yee tstiras mans, in a thief see eae wel PO yr Istiran manz 


” / 
Eaample of a noun of action. — wis diun, to give; Nom.'ace. wie dius Dat. prio 


dinas, ete. ; 
208, 2nd Declension (Masculine, 1 base). 


Jf kul, tree, Oblique base US huli. 





Singular, | Plural. 








12 P 
Nom. us kul, the tree, & kulah, atree ws. ws “s | JS Ieuli 


ad 
Voo. alF hulyd or &!S buli, O tree! use cee ee | SBS oul yes 
Acc. Jf kul, a tree ae. oes aoe ive ses one ds Kult 
42 
Instr. US Kult, by a tree... eee sini eee ise wee | SS eulyau 


J 
Dat. ly hulis, to & tree one eee, eee eas eee wis kulen ; — 
a x ace fi? : 
Abl 2&3 [cal] SS huli [guris] nish, froma tree |... | yS hulyau nishe 


_? 2 
Gen. itd kuly-ub, etc. (see §§ 198 and 206), of a tree .., OD oS kulen hond 


/ 2: 
.¢ s ; : 2 
Loc. 58 clS hulis mane, inatree ... oe ee ee | SM IS uilen manz 


% Tho Genitive will be dealt with separately, hereafter. 
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eee 
2904. 8rd Declension (Feminine, « base). 
a 
ine hur, a daughter, Oblique base 2 9 kérd, 


he aD a ge ee ee 


Singular. Plural, 





pe 


5 /- Sveti 
Nom, 495 hir, the daughter, %):5 horahk, a daughter... ee: 325 kore 


/ > 
” 2 a 
Voce. csyx kérior 355 kori, O daughter! ... ee we MIS koryau 
- - ; 
x) va 
Acc. 995 hitr, a daughter ee ee ee eS ee 


/ 


” aA 4 
Instr. 8 95 ori, by a daughter... vee ves ove soe héryaw 


” - Z 
Dat, %)3° héri, to a daughter... ‘ig abe swe | wx horen™ 
: fs 
‘. =] a4 A e 
Abl, 4) 8595 kéri nisha, from a daughter ... say eis ss roe kéryau nishat 


= 2 
Gon, oa y ) S kéri hond, ete. (see §§ 198 and 206), of aj &* wys5 héren hond,’ etd. 
’ daughter. 


/ 2 mA 2 
Loc. 5% 8)95 kori manz, in a daughter sg eee vo] O° 35 horen manz™® 





fThis Hindi grammarian Iévara-kaula, in his Kasmitra-sabddmrita, makes the oblique base 
of the dative, genitive and locative singular, and the nominative and accusative plural, in 
this declension, end in e not? Thus kére hond, kére manz, kore, kore. This does not apply to 
the instrumental or ablative singular. This refinement of pronunciation does not seem to 
prevail amongst Musalmans.] © 


205. 4th Declension (Feminine, 7 and a base). 


L / 
ol¢ gdd, a fish, Oblique bases, Sg gadi (sg.), Si¢ gdda (pl.). 


Singular. . | Plural. 


bg L / . - 
Nom. Si gdd the fish, 8S gddahafish .. .. ...| 881 gdda 











io Pe Bis a 
Voc. coi 6 gddi, or 88% gddi, O fish! 39°F gddau 


“ 
@@r $0 gada 
J 4 aA 
eee "@8 ets eae 3 oF gadaw 


L 
Ace, of gid, a fish 


eae ene aen eas ebe 


L. 
Instr. 8° gédt, by the fish 


Lo ‘i. 
Dat.  %° gddi, to the fish 7 ..| w°& gddan 


a L, : ‘ amet 4 ; 
Abl. 44) 301% gddi nisha, from the fish se ee Pr aaa 86 gidau nisha 


' 9) fe Bese ot i 
Gen, 2 85 gddi hond, etc. (see §§ 198 and 206), ofa fish.) * we ¥ gddan hond 
; 


. L fF o' / / 
Loc. j0 80% gdédi manz, in a fish 


» : iy bs 
eee see on eee a wo ¢ gadan NUANTS 
NE ee a ae rare Sela SSSSic yea ssa gstasuunnSnSSSUGSpSOs! 
* 
75 On account of the frequent interchange of —~ a and > i, we find, side by side in Np., forms like 943! 
fe / og 
achhiu and 2¢%! achhau, from ¢2! 
achhyau. | 


- : si 
ichh, the eye (ef. the lst Declension). [The correct form is so} 
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206. The Genitive of the four Declensions, 
There are four possible cases in each instance : — 
(a) When the governing noun is in the masculine singular. 
(0) When it is in the feminine singular, 
(c) When it is in the masculine plaral. 
(d) When ft is in the feminine plural. 











Thus :— 
Ist Declension. 
[Animate Noun.] 
, Singular. 
(a) hee tage C soma io 
_/ 
(b) 3 | ; sant 7 
a > 82> isira wk f 
(c) Om ae | sandt 
— 
(d) 83> ees a Sana 
Plural 
(a) aia age) hond — wed. 
/ 
(6) 5 : ets - hans | 
; S whee tslran ‘S 
(c) ANY: 7 | handi - 
tt 
(d) 833e “al | hanzi | 


A 


[An example of the case of an inanimate noun of this declension is mil 
milache, of a root; plural, milan hond, etc.| ~ 
Qnd Declension. 
[Inanimate Noun.|] 





Singular. 
a ae C yuk \ 
(d) a | : ich | 
OS US Kul ... ~ oe a“ 
‘ | tchi (ich 
(a) bg emer 
Plural. 
(a) ia ie ¢ hond we | 
(8) sh2 . , | hans | 
> elt kulen een 4 h andé + 
(2) os : : | 
() hanze  oee 


(An example a an ie noun of this declensio 
guren hand, ete. | 


of the thief 


of the thieves 


-uk, milach, miilachi, 


ee 


of the tree 


of the trees 


nisgurt sond, 2 of a horse; plural, 


312 


(2) 


(2) 
(2) 


(d) 


(2) 
(5) 


(@) 


(9) 
(2) 


(@) 


Ly 
ed 
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3rd Declension. 


[Animate or Inanimate. | 


Singular. 
ol 
eee | 4 
s By kori 
| 
oon J 
Plural. 


ose 


| 
4 w 935 karen sue 


oo) 


Ath Declension. 


f hond 


hang 





ae < 
| hand 


[ hanza 


eee 
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al 

_ 
s of the daughter 

ey 


f hond | 
hang, | 
r of the daughters 
hand: ... | 
hanva’ ... J 


[Animate or Inanimate. ] 


Singolar, 


Y gddi ie 


Plural, 


( hond 





hans 


handt 





L hanea 


f hond 


hana 


hands 





l hanae 


of the fish 


of the fishes 


aap J 


=e 
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207, The following are examples of the use of the Genitive : — 
(1) Governing noun, and noun in Genitive, both masculine: — 








: nine eae ) . sond me the master of 
| Aged \ the servant 
a > 8555 naukare ... < ; 
| — vee | sand? ... the masters of 
Rae J the servant 
OJ s1d4,, ,  khuddwand< 
; Of ,,, f hond ... | the master of 
they the servants 
| j > wy 3) naukaran 4 
d se, | | handi,,. the masters of 
7 J L J | the servants 
(2) Governing noun, feminine; and masculine noun in Genitive: ~ 
/ 
Ww iS 5da0 ‘| sana kitdb ... the book of the servant 
. flit 
; Ae $955) naukara ses | 
ay eS $pine .,, | sanae kitdba _... the books of the servants 
co . / 6,4 
we US 538 ast or i hanz kitab ... the book of the servants 


wr» naukaran ... 3 
Py ae 
ad so L hana Initdba ... the books of the servants 


(8) Governing noun, masculine ;*and feminine noun in Genitive :— 


eh A | 


oid 1 ( hond ... | { the servant of 
; S 895 hbrt cook | the daughter 
| id .., | 7 | Agndi.. 3 the servants of 
a | : J C ' | the daughter 
rp oo. c naukar < 
a | hond | | the servant of 
LY 59° kéren a | the daughters 
ox 
fags sk the servants of 
a aia ry { the daughter 
(4) Governing noun, and noun in Genitive, a sikh i— 
ws 1S aie | ( hanz kitds .,, the book of the daughter 
: { 2 | 
; } S 8) yp kort $& 
4 4 - 
AILS ¥5io J L hanza kit#bg :.. the books of the daughter 
w Lis sha eel 3 hanz kitaé ,.. the book of the daughters 
’ | 
P o3 b wy koren oor < ; 
RIES ¥5ia j ° L hanzg kitdbe .., the books of the daughters 


i a re / 
The governing noun has offen to be understood; e.g., S45 se5 laity ae CS oo! 
/ 7 at / ‘ / . 4 Md A 
Bea dyid cghodee dila dey ai késh tsa ednahak tima hatha yima chént saldmatt hanea 


chhe (sg. Agi hatha), if thou hadst known the things which belong unto thy peace (Luke, 
RIX. 42), : 


old 
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a er 


& al e e * e e 
208. Declension of the words oi sond, etc., which indicate the genitive. The mas- 
culine forms ave declined according to the second, and the feminine forms according to the 


third declension. 


83rd Deelension. 2nd Deelension. 


9nd Deelension. 


Nom.... se 
Voc. .s- tg 
Ace. ... a 
Instr. cre 


Dat. ..- one 


re Nie ew tangerine 
amt 


Abl. ... cr 


Gen. eee eaw 


Governing noun in singniar, masculine, 


L @ e694 eee 
9 OC 


C Nom.... Sas 


Ine, 


: Voc... ‘ 
= | 
§ | Acc. 266 ves 
= 
2 Instr. eee 
RN 

=| 
om Dat. ese ees 
2 < 

5 

= | Abl. 008 eae 
an 

| 

A | Gen.... ‘es 
o 

> 

S|. 

an OCs cas ee 
: { Nom, or 
o 

A | 

S | Voe. eae bee 
cS 

H | Ace... sas 
“3 

= | Instr. as 
ie 

2 Dat. wee eae 
qd 

5 

A Abl, eae $06 
a 

a 

Lao 

a Gen.... eee 
b> 

Oo 

a 


L Loc, see aes 


(@) 


J 
vee Oiews SONG ee 


f/f 
ee BOM Ga... 


o 


J 
vee Os BONE... 
/ 


vee Dh sand! 
snc 

om Ode saidis 
ad 


/ 
ww BOM gate 


oo 


/ 

veto sandis 
v < e / 

vee CO sanrdis 


/ 
coe POY SANZ. 0 


4 
we BS sang 
- 


/ 
ooo OM SEZ... 


/ 
coe BPO Sat 


/ 
cee BOM SARE 
a ral 
@ 
tee) OPM Sat 
ad 


A 7 
cee | B® ganzt 


_¢ 
cae Bp sands 


Z 
wes Ow sant 


vd 
2 7 
wf sandyau 


. « 
coe | OM sand 


* 


fg 

see HOM sandyau 
- 
7 

vee WOOD sander 


yt 
ae HOM sandyau 
- 
. / 
oes (yp Owe sanden 


ad 


7 
vee WO sanden 
a 


(2) 
ice AS ond 


/ 
v2. 804% hand? 


” 


J 
.. «=6 hond 
/ 


wee OD andi 


o 


ft 
vee 2 hands 
ad 


/ 
.o. BOM hands 


ing 
et wD Landis 
ae 
eee KD Landis 
a 
/ 
we PD? hana 


4 
vee 8 hans 
- 


_¢ 
cee I hanes 


a; 
vee BD hanzs 
”~ 


eae Do. 
ei Do, 
one Do. 
sae Do, 


/ 
vee OO hance 


” 
» 4 
00 2D handya 


f 
eve OD Lani 


4 
vee 22% Landyan 
a 
v7 
cee WOM Landen 
FD 
vee 205% Landyau 
of 
see YO Landen 


” 


_¢ 
wee I? Landen 
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tele ee emilee I ee eet ohn, 


c ii7 (a) , / (5) 
| Nona. aes ws. S54 sanza — vee BPS hanizes 
ro) 
a e 2 / of 
4 Voc. ... a woe 9 sanzaul®  ,,, con 9.5% hanzaut® 
oar | fr of 
oe ACC. as woe Bw sanuze aa’ vas BPR hanza 
we mo 
% = 7 _7 / 7 
3 & | Enstr. oe we 9 sanzau's — ,,, coe 92? hanzau 
S 4 < 
A 2 ems 1,4 
B41 Date... as we WI sanzan® ven OH Ranzanié 
T3290 
Ss 6A 
ee /¢ 4 f 
a AbL — coe SO SQUZAU bay coe 97° hanzaw 
of 
a 47 fit 
P | Gen, ors woe GPM SANZAR neve wee OL hanzan 
w 
1 /, f a 7 
{ Loe, ea wee OL? sanzan sue vee 5? Rhansan 


Note.—Before prepositions (post-positions) which are properly substantives (such as 
vis ff 
és sababa, by the reason, 7% @, on account of ; “%yle mdrifata, by the means of, 2 e., 


7 " o e @ bad a ~!, 
through; $544 khétra, with the intention (é. e., for), before the word ake khota, than, used 
with comparative, and before adjectives in w -+ uh, used for the genitive, the genitive 


wil wa 7 _? 
always takes the form in 3 > 1; thus, iia sandi, aoe handt, 85> sanz, 35°2 hanzi. I also 


af . 2» 7 
find therein, a vocative 5% handd instead of 32% handyé. 


[A genitive in wh is thus declined. Only the principal parts are gtven. 


First Declension. 


Singular, 
ae" Lf 
Nom. eee 45 > garuk ese yr) eens ar garach, of a house 


if / 


f 
Instr. «.. Sy5 garak vee eee SRS garacht 


” 


f af 
Dat. ... crt» garakis ... se es km 6 garachi 


Lf tt 
Abl. ... 45538 garaki a, sea vee Say garacht 


Plural. ~ 
ft 4/7 
Nom. ... S55 garals: as ae “as dm 95 garacht 
‘ly ae ¢ 
Instr. ... 94558 garakyawt ... ies we SEP gerachyau 
a tt er 
Dat. ... ws garakew ... set ae WES garachen 








, 4%8 (In the 3rd declensiom, in the plural, + becomes Gy Yau au, and en an, after z.] . 
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Qnd Declenstun. 
Singular, 
Masculine.,. Feminins, 
- - . 
Nom. .., ahs Tsulyauk 7 oe ee eg Ikulich,, of a tree: 


o ly 
Tustr. 2... OS Bulile® wes eg vee |« «COE oRulicht 


om 


MF 
Dat. 20. or Tulikis see tee we | OE hulichy 


AblL. ... @S huliled sek se see ae S kulich 


Plural. 
omiacn SRW dus ke St tals Iadbielté 


4 : / 12 
Instr. ... 39S Kulikyaw  o oh we ae kulich yo. 


: \F 
Dat. ... G&S Bulilcen es es wee WE” hulichen 


or 


So also Genitives in wn. 


Thus (first Declension). 


’ i 
Nom. wl, rdmun ... = es ee yl 3 raman, of Rima 
/ 4 
Fustr. 2. wly ramani Set oe .. 81) rdmaki 
and so on. 


Again, Genitives In uve 


Third Declension. 


* rq ‘ 

Nom. ... st Aachyuv ... see we I hachiv 
+ : of 

Instr... 9? hachivt  .,. = wae BE? hachiot 


— 


and so ou. 
On adjectives agreeing with a Genitive ; On Genitives dependent on a Genitive ; Apposition. 


209, (1) An adjective agreeing with a genitive, is putin the dative case; 7% e. a» 
£4 2 Mesh g f a 2 F 
Cg) Ohne Fad, LOR cy Bs Gadis khudawanda-sond naukar, the servant of the great Lord. 
/ 
210, (2) a also a erpitve dependent on a genitive, is putin the dative;e g. wHe 


tere A 
dun FIOM aia x, Dl Spas ual dévan-handis sardéra-sandi madada sdt, throngh the help of the 


chief of the devils (Luke, xi. 15). 


iieath- soul eeantteememtnnem came oe 








soasiadlatemieeemnemmenen sectienieteninten ah nab ene Rene 
78 See § 198, note 68. 
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a 
. / / f ff 
3 e a e e 
= HAD e J { i lic ry ALD : AAS Ad = A “ ¢ a a . 3 
BE II OOM Cd nabiyan-handen méranvdlen-handi nechivt, the children of the 


killers of the prophets (Matth, = 31). 


ee see A cf  # f : 
oli aa wo wee iste? et prat bastt-(§ 214, 4, b)-handen Iukan-handi ndv, the names 
/ 
of the people of each village (“4s prad is an indeclinable). 
S coe / 2 _f “Ss 
uty ae Saw SHIR (wdins Alito! isrdila-sandis khuddya-sanz sitiyish, the praise of the 
God of Israel (Matth. xv. 31). 
” f/f . a, ff 
z Lo $32 gy I we cools zabadi-(§ 212, 3, c)-sanden nechiven-hanz mdj, the mother of 
Zebedee’s children (Matth. xx, 20). 
. if Ff fof i aoe . 
2 PO Oe (CdS) WO OIG! insdnan-handen (kathan) chtzan-hanz jikr, care for (of) 
the needs of men, 
TIE. fh. i Pad fe fe 
KAraw FOLD (Slaw ged GALT wore GN lukan-handen gundhan-hanzt maSéfi-(§ 214, 4, b)- 
handt sababa, for the sake of the forgiveness of the sins of the people. 
211. (3) So also a noun in apposition to a genitive” is put in the dative. It may, however, 
/ tf. F°3 rd 7 “ 
also be put in the nominative; thus, wr lis ls Seve xo9ld cyt bo cy d be sinis malis ’ dtida-sanz 
pédshdéhat, the kingdom of David, my (our) father (Mark, xi, 10). 
/ « 2 . es fw fi P 2 
cre Gags Coe? Crate 60055 zakartydha-sandis nechivis yohanndhas, to John the son 
of Zachariah (Luke, iii, 2). 
ff fof / ; . : 
BEF g Hoi BIbst El slope sarddri kdhen aby dtara-sandi waqta, in the time of Abiathar, 
the high priest (Mark, ii. 26). 


4, ft tet ts f,f 4 . : 
BydI1 gf Bddw Bdg1o BdL uty pananis banda ditida-sandi gara andara, from the house 


ff tt 
of his servant David (85: banda for _»%®: bandas) (Luke, i. 69). 
be 2 fo ee / oe p - , ; 
SS gid dlis | Spi aie Gged Lp Ohae &zlad khuddyg-sandis Yast‘ Mastha-sanzi injila- 


hond god, the beginning of the Gospel of Jesus, the Messiah; the Son of God (Mark, i. 1). 
bade $oid das logy SRT dine glo rete cpl pananis boyis Filibisant (ef. § 198) 
ashanti Hirédiydsi-handi sababe, on account of Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife (Luke, ii. 19), 
[There is no doubt that Dr. Burkhard’s account ofadjectives in agreement with a genitive 
isin the main correct. But my experience is that, as a matter of practice when the genitive is 
the genitive of a masculine noun in the singular number, the adjective in agreement is usually 
in the oblique case masculine. This is also the teaching of lévara-kaula in his Kaémitra-éabdd- 
mrita, although he gives no example either way. The following are ezamples of what I mean, 
They are all sentences spoken by a Kashmiri, and may be depended upon to be correct. 
Tam'-sandi (not sandis) khatuk hus tértkh chhu-s, what is the date of his letter? 
Tami (not tamis) chtzuk mol, the prive of that thing (chéz is masculine). 
Doyime retaki godanake tartkh wdti tami-sandi mdluk kast, the dividend on his estate will 
be paid on the first date of next month. — G. A. G.] ie 
(To be continued.) | _ 
7 See § 198, 
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THE SIEGE OF AHMADNAGAR AND HEROIC DEFENCE OF THE FORT BY 
CHAND BIBI ~ A NARRATIVE OF AN EYE-WITNESS. 


BY MAJOR J. S. KING, 
Indian Staff Corps (retired). 





(Continued from p. 295.) 


[Tus Burhdn-i-Ma.dsir here ends abruptly, without any conclusion. Probably the author died 
when he had written thus far. 


Asa supplement to the foregong history I shall now quote from the Tagkarat-ul-Mulik 
of Mirzi Rafi‘-ud-Din Ibrahim B. Nar-ud-Din Taufik Shirazi,” the author’s personal nar- 
rative of a diplomatic mission to Ahmadnagar about a year after the conclusion of great siege. This 
account is quoted almost verbaéim in the Basdtin-us-Saldtin, by Muhammad Ibrahim-az-Zubairt. ] 


‘Alam-Panah [Ibrahim ‘Adil-Sh4h II.] sends the author to Ahmadnagar 
to arrange the affairs of Bahadur Shah and the Amirs. 


In A. H. 1005 (A. D. 1596) ‘Alam-~Pandh ordered me to hand over my duties to one of (his?) 
sons and go to Ahmadnagar, and by peaceable means to put an end to the dissensions which had arisen 
between Bahadur Shah and his amérs, and which had disoriganized the affairs of the State. ‘Alam- 
Pandh added :—*They have so terrified Suhail Khan, now stationed on the frontier, that he has 
become dispirited. First see him, and re-assure him on our behalf, and consult with him as to the best 
means of setiling the affairs of the people of Ahmadnagar ; and while doing the work of your mission 
you should avail yourself of ihe first opportunity to bring the matter to a conclusion.” 


Tt happened that at this time much important business had been intrusted to me, such as the 
governorship of the capital (Bijapur) and the office of Pishwa of the district under the government of 
the (King’s) eldest son, Fath Khan, the control of the royal mint and superintendence of about 200 
elephants, 700 camels and 1,500 horses. For the keep of the horses nearly a lak of hins had been 
assigned from the revenue of ten large villages. Many papers and petitions which the hdrkuns of tke 
districts used to send in, as well as the secret papers, used all to be laid before. me, and I used to 


submit them to His Highness. Having handed over all these to one of the (King’s 7?) sons, I pro- 
ceeded on my miss.on. : 


When I arrived in the neighbourhood of Shahdurg,24 Suhail Khan met me abouta farsakh out, 
and we asked after one another’s health, When we arrived near’ his- sleeping-place I found a com- 
modious camp pitched. On all sides tents, screensand pavilions were erected, and carpets of the utmost 
magnificence were spread out in regal fashion. The great men, chiefs, nobles and amirs like servants 
were al] standing or sitting each in his own place. He did not abatea jot or tittle in ceremonious 
treatment ; but he was excessively afraid, for people had frightened him by saying that his glory and 
rank having exceeded that of the other amirs, ‘Alam-Panah had become wanting in courtesy towards 
him, and had behaved so because he had no option in the matter. But when I repeated to him the 
ipse dieit of ‘Alam-Panah; words full of clemency and kindness, all his timidity was driven away, 


a 
_ % This work is extremely rare, Though I made special search for it in India for several years, I could only 
find one eopy, and that a very mutilated one, in the Mull4 Firdz Library of Oriental MSS. in Bombay, A deserip- 
tion of it is given in Rehatsek’s Catalogue, pp. 78-5. It was so badly worm-eaten that there was great difficulty in 
finding anyone willing-or competent to undertake the work of copying it, At last I found a well-educated 
Persian gentleman, named Mirzé Jawéd Shirazt, who copied those portions of the book relating to the Muham- 
madan dynasties of the Dakhan ; but the Bombay Government had'to pay him a specially high rate for his labour, 
This copy now belongs to the India Office Library. The only other copy I know of is that in the British Museum 
Library. Ona future occasion I hope to have more to say about this remarkable book and its author. 
2 Naldurg, Lat. 17° 49’ N., Long, 76° 21' E., situated on the Bori river, a branch of the Bhim& The name 
Shahdurg was given to it by ‘Ali ‘Adil-Shah I. The Bijapur and Abmadnagar frontier line passed a little to the 
west of it, For description, see A Noble Queen, by Meadows-Taylor, also Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol, X. 
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I uttered several congratulations, and said : — “At this time ‘Alam-Pandh is very well satisfied with 
you, for terror of you has impressed itself on the hearts of the Mughals, and as long as you maintain 
your position on this frontier they will not attack us, but will remain in their own place.” And the 
fact of the mnatter was that as long as Suhail Khan was on that frontier they did not attack at all 
though after his time they did much damage. He brought to notice all those of his adherents a 
had evinced loyalty in the service of ‘Alam-Pandh ; and to put his mind at-ease, the latter sent him 
a robe of honour and presents.25 








When we set foot in the Nizim-Sh4ht territory, we found a ruined country in a state of confusion . 
in short nothing was to be seen but the four walls of houses and a wretched, poverty-stricken populace 
at enmity among themselves. 


Abhang Khan Habshi, who with the amirs and 20,000 horse had taken up @ position outside 
the fort and cut off the supplies of their own people and sovereign, paraded the whole of his army and 
came out to give us a ceremonious reception, He reviewed his army and each of the amirs paraded 
his own regiment. In truth, it was a well-organized force: They had besieged their own sovereign, 
and, being at enmity with Chand Bibi, wished to get Bahadur Shih into their hands. The airs 
insisted upon our alighting near them. 


Next day Saiyid ‘Ali known as TAartkhi — who was one of the celebrated men of the place, 
came with one of the officers (sar-naudat), and took us into the fort, where we had an interview with 
Bahadur Shih. A number of the nobles within the fort in a wretched and distressed state, with one 
tongue and a thousand complaints, related the affairs of the hostile faction. I assumed the office of 
mediator in the business, and a;ter I had repeatedly and severely admonished and threatened them 
on behalf of ‘Alam-Pandh, terms of reconciliation were arranged. The whole of the amirs then went. 
to the foot of the bastion and rampart, and had an interview with Bahadur Shah, who was on top of the 
bastion, Robes of honour and presents were bestowed, but night having then come on [the proceedings 
were adjourned |, 


Next day the court of Nigim-Shah was erected in the midst of the camp. A half-throne 
(nim-takht), with the waist-belt and head-dress of Bahadur Shah on it, was placed in the midst of the 
court. Each of the amis, members of council and military officers then came forward, saluted (the throne) 
and received his customary robe of honour, There was boundless rejoicing at this both on the part 
of the people of the army and the garrison. The drums of rejoicing were beaten and prayers for the 
safety, long life and prosperity of ‘Alam-Panah were recited, in that he had put an end to the sedi- 
tion and disturbance and was the cause of the tranquillity of the people. Some of the garrison of the 
fort went outside, and, entering the camp, inquired after their relatives whom they had not seen for a 
long time, and thanked God that they had met one another safe at last. The men of the army also 
went to and fro to the fort, and presenting their petitions in the court of Bahadur Sh&h, had their 
claims settled. Fresh officials were appointed, that the business of the State and the army might be 
properly arranged. 

But this peace did not suit the views of some of the disaffected mischief-breeders, so they began to 
excite sedition and again hoisted the standard of opposition, and seized and imprisoned three or four 
of the (new) officials. The garrison of the fort also joined in the rebellion; the troops, with money, 
promises and threats, having gained them over to their side, made an agreement with them that 
when the amirs with the army should come to take the fort, the men of the garrison should refrain 
from firing the cannons, guns and rockets. On this understanding one day the amirs outside the 


i 


~ 


85 There is no subsequent mention of Suhail Khan in the course of this narrative, but we are led to infer that- 
he with a portion of the frontier force, accompanied the author as escort to the mission ; but certainly not ina 
political eapacity,’as stated by Firishtah. The latter makes no mention of our anthor, although they must have 
known one another personally; for they both at the same time held high appointments at the Bijapur Court. 
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fort, with the intention of seizing it, came with 20,000 cavalry, and, surrounding the fort, commenced 
the attack, The garrison, true to their compact, refrained from fighting, but some of the amirs and 
soldiers resisted to the best of their ability and displayed much valour, When the fight waxed 
furious in front of the gate of the fort, the Nawwab Bahadur Sbah, in spite of his youth, sat on top 
of a bastion of the fort encouraging his men to fight. At this juncture the people of the army shot 
three or four arrows in the direction of Bahadur Shah ; one arrow struck the handle of his umbrella, 
passing within a span from him; another struck the throat of a eunuch who was standing behind 
Bahadur Shah, and came out at the back. He fell dead on the spot, and two or three other persons 
were wounded ; but in spite of this, Bahddur Shah continued encouraging his men. rom above some 
of the soldiers fired cannons and guns at the enemy, and some of the letter were killed, and others 
turning about went to their camp. Again those most contemptible of people advanced, — that shameless 
crew who had besieged their own sovereign — cut off the supply of water and food and even aimed at 
taking his life. With admonitions and threats I stepped forward and reminded them, saying :— 
‘‘ Sultan Murad with a countless force is stationed near you on your flank, and will take possession of 
the whole of your country. Why do you strike an axe at your own feet and overthrow the master of 
your own house? This disgrace and ingratitude will for years to come be recorded as a blot on the 
page of your history.” By these impressive wordsI smoothed matters and again made peace. But on 
this occasion Chand Bibi was not willing for peace, and would not acquiesce. She said :— “Abbang 
Khan, the Habshi slave is the purchased slave of my father, and in the time of my father and brothers, 
owing to his vicious disposition, he was thrown into prison, and after the death of my younger brother 
(Burhan IT.) I took him out of prison and exalted him to this rank, yet, in the face of these kindnesses, 

he requites me by wanting to take my life ; he has no other object. All this fighting and sedition 
is aimed at my life, so what confidence can I have in him, and how canI make peace with him? 

In this blessed month of Ramazan he has laid siege to the fort and cut off our supplies. During this 

month we have not even seen meat, and have had nothing with which to break our fast but the bitter 

water which is inside the fort and old and rotten grain. After behaviour such as this, how can my 

heart reconcile itself to peace with him? NowI have consented to become a slave of the Mughals, 

but I will not submit to the lordship of this Abyssinian slave, Abhang Khan.” 


One of Chind Bibi’s people had written to Sultin Murdd a detailed account of all that had 
occurred. He communicated this by letter to his father, Akbar PAdshah; and the latter, after read- 
ing the letter, threw it down before Sultén Saltm, who is commonly known as Jahangir, and said :— 
“Great is my good fortune, which is increased by these results which have ocemred. Wherever my 
army goes ; whatever they do, they do of themselves, and my desires are accomplished without effort.” 


After many and strenuous endeavours, with the utmost difficulty I persuaded Chand “Bibi to 
agree to @ reconciliation, and the peace was announced to the amirs outside. For some days the sedi- 
tion and disturbance was quelled. Most of the amire and soldiers went out of the fort and took up 


their abode in the camp, with the object of uniting to oppose the Mughal army, and driving Sultan 
Murad out of the Dakhan. — - 


At this juncture one day one of the private servants of Burhdn Shah, having ascended to the 
roof of his house, saw a number of the troops of the fort sitting in a retired place, dividing among 
themselves a quantity of money which was spread out before them, He informed Chand Bibt of this, 
and when the matter was inquired into, it appeared, the Abhang Khan, having sent some money for 
the soldiers, had induced them, when opportunity offered, to open the gate to him and his men and 
admit them to the fort, so that they might take possession of it. When the soldiers heard that Chand 
Bibi was aware of their compact, and was making arrangements to drive them out, being filled with 
fear, they sent word to Abhang Khan, saying : — ‘The plot has been discovered, therefore the first 


thing for you to ‘do is, at dawn to-morrow morning, mount and come to the neighbourhood, of ~the fort, 
and, we will open the gates ; thus our lives will be saved.” 


Next day, at dawn, Abhang Khan, with his army drawn up in batt 


tle array, came to the neigh- 
bourhood of the fort and awaited events, Since the gate of the fort had been completely built up 
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with stone and sun-dried brick, they got through the wicket, and, having opened it, sent some one 
running to Abang Khan to tell him to come quickly, as they had opened the wicket, 


Meantime Chand Bibj, having been informed of this occurrence, sent some one to summon the 
officers of the garrison, and she urged them to desist from this idea (of rebellion) ; and in obedience 
to her orders, some went from her presence, but others, disobeying her, remained at the gate and pre- 
pared for hostilities. Then Abhang Khin came near the gate of the fort and sent forward an A bys- 
sinian slave named ‘Ambar Chapzt,?6 who was one of his servants. Chind Bibi had sent some people 
to fetch the remainder of the garrison, and they, obeying the order, came to the front ready to fight, 
and from both sides arrows and guns were discharged. The (rebel) garrison of the fort, being unable to 
stand against Chand Bibi’s force, took to flight and got out through one of the wickets. ‘Ambar 
Chapa, who had come in through another wicket, made his way out through a second, for he saw that 
the garrison of the fort, having been defeated by Chand Bibi’s force. were going out, and the latter were 
in pursuit of them, 


Standing on top of a tower of the gate of the fort, Malik Sandal Bartdi, on whom had been 
conferred, the title of Masnad-i ‘All, with two hundred of his own private retinue, discharged grenades 
and guns among the force of Abhang Khan, and sometimes among the fort garrison. ‘Ambar Chapa, 
owing to the number of people, could not find a way out, and there was no room to make a stand. and 
as there was a heavy fire from above, he was obliged to turn back. Abhang Khin dismounted and 
came near the gate of the fort to enter it, but some of his followers were annihilated and dispersed by 
a cannon-ball, and he himself, having no standing-place and no way of advancing, retreated and joined 
his own force, and ‘Ambar Chapi made his way to him. Some of the garrison of the fort, when they 
found an opportunity, went outside and escaped, but some of them were made prisoners. 


Four times in the space of fourteen months (that I remained in Ahmadnagar) I made peace 
between the contending factions, and again each time they came into collision, so I became hopeless. 
Just then news came from the frontier that some of the amirs of Sultan Mauriid had laid the founda- 
tions of plunder in the country, and had ‘taken forcible possession of some villages and their depen~ 
dencies ; and that a large force was following to assist them, and would soon reach Ahmadnagar. 


I sent to ‘Alam-Pan&h 9 written account of all that had occurred ; and when it reached him, he 
sent me an order saying that it was not advisable for me to remain any longer ; and that immediately 
on receipt of the order, I was to return to Bijapur. I showed the order to Chind Bibi, and asked 
her permission to depart. She gave it — but reluctantly, saying :-—~ “ Whilst you have been here, on the 
three or four occasions when the fire of rebellion has broken out, you by strenuous efforts have thrown 
water on the fire of that clique, and succeeded, in quenching it ; now who is to say anything to them to 
keep them from carrying out their threats 2°? At last she gave me leave to depart. 


Next day I left the city, and at a distance of two or three Forsaihs on the way, halted for some 
necessary matters. All the amis, both small and great, unceasingly came and handed in written 
petitions about their claims. Then we started from there for BijApur : and next day about 20,000 
men —- some on horseback, some on foot — with women and children ; high and low, owing to the 
revolution and the wretchedness of their affairs and being deprived of their ordinary habitations, — 
travelled in company with us, because there was danger on the road, farther on. Having arrived salely 
in the vicinity of BidbApir (Bijapur), when they had recovered from the fatigue and danger of the 
journey, they dispersed and took refuge in various parts of the country. 


When I had been exalted by kissing the threshold of ‘Alam-Panih’s court, T was reinstated in. 
my former appointment ; that is to say, governor of the capital. ‘Al am-Panah said so many flatter- 
ing things to me, which were a hundred times beyond my deserts, that if I were to relate them, 
I should rouse people’s envy : for this reason I have abridged them, 


Ta wt cl ne a ee eet a 
26 Here for the first time appears on the scene the celebrated Malik ‘Ambar who afterwards became absolute 


ruler of nearly half of the Ahmadnagar dominions, 
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DISCURSIVE REMARKS ON THE AUGUSTAN AGE OF TELUGU LITERATURE, 
BY G. R. SUBRAMIAH PANTULU., 
(Continued from p. 804.) 


ANOTHER version of the same story relates that the king informed Timmana, when he read 
the poem, of the unnatural and improbable nature of the events related in it, and that the poet 
made no response. Not long after, however, the king had to experience similar incidents in his 
ewn harem when he, unable to restrain his lust, acted exactly as was narrated in the poem. 


Wandi Timmana is more familiarly known as Mukku Timmana, on account of his long 
nose, or, according to an obviously apocryphal story, on account of a beantiful stanza on the 
nose, which was purchased from him by Ramarijabhishana, for four thousand pagodas, and 
incorporated in his Vasuchariira. Jt is sufficient to remark as to this improbable tale that they 
were not contemporaries. As has been already noted, he was the poet who accompanied the 
queen from her father’s household, and numerous instances are on record to shew that his 
ancestors were pandzts at the court of Vijayanagara, and received presents from the king. 
Among them, Nandi Mallaya and Malayamaruta, who flourished at the courtof Narasardaya, 
the father of Krishnariya, jointly wrote the Vardhapurdna; and dedicated it to Narasariiya. 


Ayyalarazu Ramabhadra was a Niyégt Brihmana of Wontimitta (Hkagilanagara® in San- 
skrit),in the Cuddapah District. This placeis famous as being also the birth-place of Bammera 
Pdtaraja, the celebrated writer of the Telugu Bhégavaia, Ramabhadra had leanings towards 
Vaishnavism, being the disciple of Mummadi Varadacharya. He was the son of Akkaya 
and the grandson of Parvatanna. In his early days he composed a gataka called the Raghuwvira- 
$ataka on the local Viraréghavasvami temple. He entered Vijayanagara during the last days of 
Krishnadévaréya, and was requested by the king to translate into Telugu metre the 
Sakalukathdsérasanjraha, but as the king breathed his last before the completion of the poem, 
the poet merley entered in the introduction that it was written at the special request of the 
deceased king, This poem appears to be in nine cantos, giving a detailed account of the family 
history of Sri Rama, Puriravas, etc., and though it vividly brings before us the poet’s genius 
and quick-wittedness, it smacks of youthful days, being in certain portions ungrammatical and 
non-rhetorical. He seems to have begun to write about 1530 A. D. 


He was very poor, and as he had about a dozen children, he was familiarly known as 
Pillala (= children) Ramabhadrayya. As he was in great distress, and sorely puzzled to find 
- @ livelihood, he resolved, while the trouble was weighing on his heart, to flee to the 
woods, leaving his wife and children to their own fate. His intimate friends prevailed upon 
him to go back to his family, saying that a wise man should be above the joys and sorrows of 
this world, and advised him to seek his fortunes elsewhere. The poet acted up to the advice 
thus offered, and left his birth-place for Vijayanagara the same evening, and not long afterwards 
reached it, arriving with his family, wet-through, in the midst of a violent thunderstorm and 
taking refuge in a temple, where were some students, who had been asked by their master to 
compose a verse on the after-deeds of forelorn lovers, and were shirking the task. Our poet 
after enquiry promised to extricate them out of their difficulty, if they would relieve him and his 
family. The students gladly agreed to the proposal, and warmed the new-comers by the fire 
and dressed them in their own clothes. The poet in his gratitude composed a verse and gave 
it to them, They then took it and gave it to their master, who proved to be no other than. 
Ramarajabhishana, He read the verse, was much pleased, and asked them who the author 
was. On their informing him that it was the work of one of their own number, he reprimanded. 
them, and insisted on their speaking the truth. When the truth was told, he desired to be 
taken to the poet, which was accordingly done. Ramarajabhishana approached the strange 


a ia ae ce a ee eS 
8 [From epigraphical records we know that fkaéilanagara was the Sanskrit name of Worangal in the Nizam’s 


dominions and the capital of the Kakatilya kings. The well-known rhetorical work Pratéparudrtya confirms this 
statement, — H, K, §.| 
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poet, embraced him, fed him and his family sumptuously for three or four days, took him to 
the king’s presence, and spoke in glowing terms of his abilities, so much so that he was 
immediately enrolled as a poet of the court, The verse, in question, was afterwards 
amalgamated by Ramarajabhishana in his Vasucharitra in honour of the new poet, or, as 
others say, was purchased and plagiarised. But before the Sakalakathdsdrasaingraha reached 
its completion, the demise of Krishnaraya left Ramabhadra once more on the world, and he 
therefore, associated himself with Giti Appalaraja and others, and then finally settled himself 
at the court of Gobbiri Narasaraja, the nephew of the son-in-law of Krishnaréya. It was to 
this Narasaraja that he dedicated his later poem, the Rémabhyudaya. 


The friendship between Ramabhadra and Rémeréjabhishana did not last long, as the 
story goes that the latter grew jealous of the reputation that the former enjoyed at the court of 
Kirshnaraya, Ramabhadra remained indifferent until one day the king received Ramardaja- 
bhiishana into his good graces and seated him on his throne. This made him lose his head 
and laugh at Raimabhadra, and so the latter in his rage, wrote averse to this effect: — “ Of what 
avail is the elevation of a mean despicable wretch while the best poets are kept down? Do 
not lions remain quiet under the shadows of trees, while monkeys are skipping from one branch 
to another? ” This he tied to the throne, and went his way. Bhishana read it, was 
overcome by shame, and kept silence, but the enmity between the two- poets waxed 
high. Some time afterwards, a literary discussion took place between them, which ended in 
their laying a wager as to which of them was the better poet. They accordingly entered into 
an understanding that one of them should write a poem, and the other should point out the 
blemishes in it, and if the mistakes were proved, the winner should kick the forehead of the 
loser. The king as arbitrator settled that Ramabhadra was to compose the poem in six months, 
The poet went home and thought over a subject to write, upon, and of the rough onilines of it, 
but allto no purpose. The time at his command had pretty nearly expired, but not a syllable 
of the poem was written. But when there were but three days left, he went and closeted 
himself, and prayed to his tutelary deity, Rama, who, it is said, wrote a poem for him, and 
went his way.2 The poem was then taken and read before the king, and Ramarajabhishana 
raised an objection, but it afterwards proved to be irrelevant. The two poets were then called 
upon to satisfy the terms agreed upon. Ramarajabhishana, therefore, removed his head-dress 
and put it down, and Ramabhadra kicked it instead of the rival’s forehead. Thus the quarrel 
terminated. 

The story must, however, be apocryphal, as it does not appear anywhere that Ramaraja- 
bhishana had begun to compose verses during the lifetime of Krishnaréya, and so it is highly 
improbable that he should have a retinue of students at the time. For aught we know, the 
Vasucharitra was not composed till about thirty-five years after the demise of Krishnarayg, 


- Dhurjati was a Niyédgi Bréhmana of Pakanédu.!? He belonged to the Bharadvaja gétra, 
" Apastamba sdira. He was born and bred up at KAlahasti, in the North Arcot district, and was 
a good Saiva. As he lived at the time of Krishnardiya, we may fix his date as probably about 
1520-1580 A. D. He has written a work entitled Kélahastimaéhdimya, a Sthalapurdna, and 
dedicated it to the local god, Kélahastigvara, His style is elegant and chaste. It is said of 
him that he yielded to the weaknesses of the fiesh and the peculiar temptations of lust. 
It is a pity that the common folk generally pride themselves in attributing such condnact 
even to the most righteous. The same thing was attributed to TikkanasémeyAji, that 
‘celebrated writer of the later fifteen Parvas of the Mahdbhdrata, Such a thing is highly 
Ba ae ccs Sane DE ae ee EE ee 
° This mode of solving puzzles by blending the natural and the supernatural has taken possession of the Telugu 
mind to such an extent, that the ordinary Telugu fully believes that there can be no gloomier form of infidelity than 
that which questions the moral attributes of that Great Being in whose hands are the final destinies of us all. 
10 [As regards the situation of this ancient diyision of the Telugu country see Epigraphia Indica, Vol, IIL, 


Dp. 24, — H, K, 8. ] 
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improbable, considering the position they occupied and the high veneration with which they 
were regarded. 


Madayyagari Mallana, in contradistinction to Praudhakavi Mallana, the writer of the 
Ehkddasimahdtmya, a poet who bad lived some time previously, was a writer on Rhetoric 
of the time of Krishnaraya. He was an inhabitant of Kondavidu, and the son of Madayya, He 
was a Brahmana of the Lingdyat sect. A very large number of Brahmanas were converted to 
this sect by Bijjalardya, king of Kalyana. They wear a stone liiga round their necks and 
worship it after their daily ablutions. Mallana received a good education in his infancy, and 
while in his budding manhood, wrote the Rdjasékharacharittra, or a poetical history of Raja- 
gékhara, He dedicated it to Nandyila Appaya, the son-in-law of Sdluva Timmardja, the prime 
minister of Krishnaraéya. This poet received rich rewards from his patron in lands and other 
presents. 


Tenali Ramakrishna alias Tendli Ramalinga, was a YAajnavalkya Brahmana of the 
Kaundinya gétrz. He was the son of Ramayya and Lakshmamma. It is said of him that he 
first bore the appellation of Tenali Ramalinga, and under that name wrote the Lingapurdna, 
still extant, but aferwards embraced the Vaishnava faith to please the sovereigns of Chan- 
dragiri, and changed his name to Ramakrishna. Kavali Venkatarimasvami, in his Biographies 
of Dekkan Poets, p. 88, speaks of him as being one of the ashta-diggajas at the court of Krishna- 
raya. He was born, he says, in the village of Tenali in the Kistna district in 8, 8. 13884, 
te, 1462 A, D., and was of the family of tévarapraggada. His horoscope exhibits him 
as born under a very propitious star. In his infancy he studied the Telugu dialect, and by the 
association of the bhatrdjas or bards of Bhattipalli, he became a perfect master of that . 
language, and a professor of rhetoric. He likewise possessed a tolerable knowledge of Sanskrit, 
We have no records to prove thetruth of these statements, and it is highly probable that the 
horoscope of the poet was a later invention. Had he been born in 1462 A. D. as is alleged, he 
must have been about 50 years old at the time of Krishnaraya’s accession, 


Having heard, it is said, much of the patronage afforded by Krishnaréya, Ramakrishna 
went to Vijayanagara in hopes of receiving countenance from the king. As he had no 
friends to forward his case, he was obliged to ingratiate himself into the good graces of the 
inferior servants of the household and composed a few verses on one of the female attendants of 
the queen. The fame of Ramakrishna thus reached the ears of the king, who appointed him 
one of ‘the court poets. 


He was of& humorous character, and loved to play practical jokes. The guru Tatdcharya 
was a very orthodox man, and was in the habit of visiting a cow-stall every morning as soon as 
he rese from bed, being taken to the place blind-folded in order to view the cows’ excrement as 
the first object seen during the day, thinking it to be a very meritorious act. His habit was to 
keep his eyes shut and laying hold of a cow’s tail to wait till she evacuated, when he opened his. 
eyes to behold the excrement, One morning Ramakrishna got up early, and removing the cow 
from the stall, stood in its place stark naked. The guru came as usual, and instead of the cow’s 
tail he found a man. His rage knew no bounds, and running up to the king, he laid a complaint 
against Ramakrishna. The king became exceedingly angry and ordered the poet to be forthwith 
executed. The executioners carried him to a plain and buried him in the earth as far as the 
neck, leaving only his head above ground, agreeably to the sentence passed on him. They left 
him thus, intending to return with a certain number of elephants to trample him to death. It 
so chanced that a hump-backed washerman was passing by, and asked the poet how he came to 
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11 [The founder of the Lingéyat sect was Basava, the prime minister of Bijjala. An inscription at Managéli 


in the Bijapur district, dated in the reign of the Kalachurya king Bijjala, mentions this Basaya as one of the fiver 
hundred mahdjanas of that village; see Ep. Ind, Vol. V. p. 10£,—H, K. 8.] : 
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be in such a predicament, “My good friend,” said he, “I was born a hump-back like yourself, 
and having long suifered the scorn of ill-mannered individuals, I applied to a sage who had 
great knowledge of the occult sciences, and begged of him to relieve me from my misfortune. 
He informed me that if I should consent to be buried up to my neck in this identical spot, 
I should be entirely cured of my deformity. In pursuance of his directions, I got some of my 
friends to bury me here, and as I really believe that I am cured already, I shall be very 
thankful to you if you will verify my statement.” The washerman did as the poet requested, 
and to his utter amazement found him a well-made man; and as he was a credulous fellow, he 
believed in all that the poet had said. “As one good deed deserves another,” said the 
washerman to the poet, “I now ask you to bury me in this place that I may be cured of my 
bodily deformity as you have been.” Ramakrishna with a grave countenance buried the poor 
washerman up to the neck, and after the lapse of an hour went to the king to inform him that 
by the personal interposition of a god, he had been restored to Hife. The executioners in the 
interim had executed the washerman, and were making their report to the king that they had 
killed the poet according to the royal commands. The wholecourt were consequently astonished 
to see Ramakrishna, and as the king really believed that the poet had been killed and restored 
to life by some god, he promised to forgive him the first hundred crimes that he should 
commit in future! 


Now, Ana-Véma Reddi had in his possession two beautiful horses of the Kandahar breed, 
entirely black, except the ears which were grey. Krishnaraya was eager to obtain one of 
them, and sent an embassy to Ana-Véma Reddi to ask him for one of them, but the latter 
monarch replied, that if the former would send a poet, who could excel any that he had at his 
court, he would give him both the horses. All the poets at the court of Krishnariya refused 
to depart save Ramakrishna, who forthwith proceeded to the court of Ana-Véma Reddi. When 
there, he completed every task set to him, and in his turn wrote a part of a stanza, which he 
desired his fellow-poets at the new court to complete. He then took his departure, and in the 
course of six months returned, but the poets had not been able to finish the stanzas. He 
therefore wrote the conclusion which so pleased Ana-Véma Reddi, that he embraced him and 
gave him one of the black horses, and sent him away with innumerable presents. When 
Ramakrishna returned to the court of Krishnaraya, he was received with great marks of 
attention, and enjoyed the king’s favour in a very high degree, but he once more forfeited the 
good opinion of his royal master by playing on him the following practical joke, He informed 
the king that he had procured for him a beautiful damsel, and asked him when he would wish 
to visit her, The king being of a lascivious turn, appointed an early day. The poet then 
decorated a bed fit enough to receive his royal visitor, but instead of the maiden, placed on ita 
stone image, which he covered over with a rich brocade quilt, The king came at the appointed 
hour, and to his surprise and consequent indignation, found a stone instead of a charming 
virgin, and immediately ordered the poet to be executed. Ramakrishna, however, concealed 
himself, and when the king’s wrath was abated,.was taken once more into his good graces. 


Sometime after this, the king’s daughter had composed a poem entitled Marichiparinaya, 
or the marriage of Marichi, and proposed to read the same before the king’s court. But as she 
was aware of the satirical character of Ramakrishna, she stipulated with her father, that he 
should not be allowed to be present. The king thereupon forbade the poet to come to the court 
on the day that his daughter read her poem. The poet, however, disguised himself as a maid- 
servant, and stood close to the princess, who began to read her poem publicly. The poem was 
really well-written, and abounded in good moral reflections and beautiful descriptions of the 
scenery and dresses of the females and other subjects, among which was the description of a 
pregnant woman, Just at this moment Ramakrishna made a gesture which set the whole court 
in a roar of laughter, and so abashed and crossed was the princess that she could read no more 
and abruptly left the court. The king was very much vexed at the poet, and sentenced him on 
pain of death to leave his dominions. But he was again afterwards admitted into the king’s 
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favour. Such are some of the stories current in the Telugu country about the vagaries of 
Ramakrishna, more briefly known as Tenali Rama. 


As to the evidence for fixing the date of the poet apart from all popular tradition, 
instances are on record to shew that Lamakrishna was a contemporary of Appayadikshita 
and Tatacharya and flourished at the court of Veikatapatiréya of Chandragiri. This king 
flourished after Tirumaladéva, to whom the Vasuchariira is dedicated, changed the seat of his 
government from Vijayanagara to Chandragiri,2 and ruled from 1585 to 1614 A.D. If, 
therefore, Ramakrishna was alive at the time of Krishnaraya, he must have been quite young 
at the time, as there was an interval of more than half a century between the demise of Krishna- 
raya and the accession of Veikatapati. This consideration controverts the story of the 
horoscope. 


_ To reconcile the facts some have made Appayadikshita to be a contemporary of Krishna-~ 
raya. As Appayadikshita lived to a ripe old age, he might have been a contemporary of 
Krishnaraya in his early days, but he is known to the world as the court poet of Venkatapati- 
raya.8 He was a Tamil Brahmana, an inhabitant at Adayapala agrahdra, about forty miles 
south-east of Conjeeveram, in the Chingleput district.\4 He was the son of Narayanadikshita.¥ 
It was current among his contemporaries that he was born of the spirit of Siva, on aecount of 
the learning he exhibited in divinity and theology, which they thought to be too great for an 
ordinary mortal. At twelve years of age he gained a mastery over the Védas and several of 
the more abstruse and philosphical sciences. He was a Siva dhakia. In early life, he obtained. 
the favor of Venkatapatirdya of Chandragiri, for he confuted all the king’s poets, in open 
court, on religion and philosophy, especially in shewing the perfect parity between Siva and 
Vishnu. The king granted him a tract of land, rent-free, for the maintenance of himself and- 
his pupils. He is the author ofthe Sivdrchanachandrikd, the Sivatattvavivéka, the Stvamani- 
dipikd, the Atmérpana, etc. The first three of these works were written after the author 
became a sémaydjin (4. e., a performer of sacrifices), It is said that just before he wrote the 
Atindrpana he partook of the seeds of a plant, which is said to possess the marvellous quality of 
keeping the brain clear and fitting the mind for divine contemplation. By its use, he became 
inspired and dictated to four scribes at once. The poem is very much admired throughout the 
Dekhan. In course of time, he visited the sovereigns of Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Madura, 
who gave him every encouragement on account of his talents and virtues, so that, being a strict 
observer and zealous advocate of ritual, he performed through the bounty of his numerous 
patrons, innumerable sacrifices on the banks of the Kavéri. He chanted forth verses in praise 
of Siva wherever he went, and made a good many converts to his faith from Vaishnavism, 
Tatacharya, who had beer vanquished and baffled by him at the court of Venkatapatiraya in 
a religious controversy, cherished a mortal hatred against him, and was determined to destroy 
him. He consequently engaged ruffians to waylay Appayadikshita and to put an end to him 
as he was wending his way through a wood. They acted as they had been directed, but at 
the critical moment a man of great strength, itis said, suddenly appeared on the scene and 
rescued the poet from danger. On this circumstance reaching the ears of the king, he 
made the poet valuable gifts for his firmness of faith in Siva. At the age of sixty, as he was 
eoncerting measures to go to Benares, the Brahmanas of Chidambaram, in the district of South 





.. [12 Tiromala I. transferred for the first time the seat of government to Pennakonda in A. D. 1567, ¢. @, two 
years after the battle of Talikota. This town continued to be the residence of the kings of the third Vijayanagara 
dynasty even to the-time of Venkata I1., the third in descent from Tirumala I. I¢ is therefore unlikely that 
Vebkata I., the son of Tirumala I. and the patron of Appayadikshita could have changed the seat of his 
to Chandragiri ; see Hp. Ind. Vol. IIL. p. 288 £. — H. K. S.] 

~~ [18 For the exact date of Appayadikshita, see Ep, Ind. Vol. IV. p. 271. — H. K. 8.] 

[+ Adayapala is a village belonging to the Arni Jigir in the North Arcot district, It is this village that is 
known as the birth-place of Appayadikshita, — H. K, 8.] ne 


(35 Appayadikshita was the son of Sri-Rangardjadikehite ; see extracts from Nos, 1009, 1018, and 165A: of. 
Dr. Hultasch’s Reports on Sanskrit Manuscripts No, II, — H.K, 8.] 
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Arcot requested him to come there, as according to his confession, their place was more 
sanctified than Benares and the tank of Sivagaig& more holy than the Ganges. The poet 
thereupon went to Chidambaram, where he remained engaged in religious controversies for 
the space of thirty years. At his death, he had in his possession five crystal lurgas, two 
of which he presented to the Brahmanas, and one to his nephew, to be established at Madura, 
another he gave to one of his relatives, while the fifth he himself established at Chidam- 
baram sometime previous to his death. He is said to be the author of eighty-four works on 
theology, a good many of which are lost. The Kuvalayénanda and Prabidhachandrédaya (!)!7 
are some of his works handed down to posterity. 








Ayyadikshita, who wrote the Nilakanthavijaya to commemorate the religious victories of 
his father (!), was the nephew of Appaya, and the wazir of Tirumala Nayaka of Madura.l’ Thig 
Nayaka reigned from 1623 to 1659 A. D. over the whole of the Pandya kingdom, The story, 
therefore, that Appaya, the uncle of Ayyddikshita, flourished at the time of Krishnardya, 
who lived a century earlier is incredible. Ramakrishna, as a contemporary of Appaya, cannot, 
therefore, have lived at the time of Krishnadévaraya, an inference which confirms the other 
evidence available. 


A good many stories are told of Ramakrishna’s dealings with Tat&charya. A. brief 
survey of Tatacharya’s life is therefore desirable here, He was a native of Conjeeveram, 
and was so celebrated for his virtues and talents, that he was believed to have been born from 
the spirit of Vishnu as Appaya was from that of Siva. He obtained the surname of Kanya- 
danam, for the numerous marriage ceremonies which were performed at his expense? He 
wrote a philosophical work entitled Sdttvikabrahmavidydvildsa, He was the family priest 
of the Rajas of Chandragiri, and used to visit them from Conjeeveram. While absent from his 
abode, his chaste and affectionate wife was in the habit of standing at the gate of the dwelling, 
awaiting the arrival of her lord. Onan unfortunate day, however, some unfeelmg scoundrels 
informed her that her husband had been accidentally killed. The shock was too much for her, 
and she soon afterwards died. Tatacharya arriving soon after this, died of a hroken heart.. 
His loss was much regretted by all classes of people, for despite his erudition, he was the most 
affable and benevolent of men, bestowing large sums of money on the impoverished, especially 
for marriage ceremonies, He rose into prominence during the last days of Ramardaja, and 
forced so many to embrace the Vaishnava faith, that it became a current saying that “though 
the shoulder escapes Tataécharya’s impress, the back will not escape it.’ 


As to the internal evidences in his works for fixing the date of Ramakrishna. The 
Pdndurangamdhdtmya is his chief work. It isa legendary account of a shrine of Vishnu as 
Panduraiga, the pale-complexioned deity, who sanctified by his presence in this form, the 
place where Pundarika, a muni, performed his devotions, The place is now known as 
Pandharpur, a town on the left bank of the Bhima, celebrated as thescene of the murder of the 
Gayakwid’s Prime Minister, Gangidhara Sastri, by the ex-Péshwi Baji Rao, about 1813 A. D, 
The deity now worshipped there is supposed to have fallen from heaven. He is, therefore, 
denominated Vitthal Svimi, an emblem of Vishnu. The proofs of the efficacy of this shrine 
are brought out in glowing colours in thepoem. One Nigamagarma, who during the whole of 
his life haunted scenes of dissipation and debauchery, came to the spot during the last 

16 [ Prabédhachandrédaya is the name of the famous philosophicai drama written by Krisnamigra. From Aufrecht’s 
Catalogus Cotalogorum it appears that a commentary on this drama was written by Appayadikshita, It is not known 
on what authority the writer of this article thinks that the original work was written by Appayadikshita. — V. V.] 

1? [Nilakanthavijaya is a champu kévya of great repute inthe South. It was written by Nilakanthadikshita 
the grand-nephew of Appayadikshita; see Dr. Hultzsch’s Reports on Sanskrit Manuscripts, No. II., p. viii, 
and also extracts from Nos. 988, 1011 and 1281. The -writer of the article would have done wellto quote the 
anthority on which he says the author of the Nilakanthavijaya was a minister of Tiramala-Néyaka of 
Madura. — V. V.] ; 

18 [The surname in question is not kanydddnam but kétikanydddnam, —V. V.} : 

19 [Tn inscriptions of the third Vijayanaga Dynasty he is called Tatarya, the Karndtabhabhridgurw. — H, KE. 8.j 
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moments of his life and gave up the ghost in the temple there. A controversy ensued between 
the servants of Yama and the servants of Vishnu as to who should be in charge of his ydtand- 
artra, and the latter gained the day. He gained Vishnutva. No doubt, he repented the sins 
of his life at a time which, regarded from a merely human point of view, would be an hour too 
late. No doubt also, he had not during his lifetime remembered that moral contagion, like the 
infections power of physical diseases, borrows half its strength from the weakness of the 
subject with which it comes in contact. If one were only halfas pure as Srt Krishna, one 
might go about with harlots and be none the worse for it. No amount of sensuous excitement 
can compensate for the degradation which the moral nature must suffer by associating on 
familiar and tolerant terms with the most degraded and abandoned of the human species, 
In this mere human view there can be no toleration of vice. We may, and we ought, to weep for 
the sinner, but we must not sport with sin. But the divine view is quite different, Heaven 
divides the state of man into diverse functions, setting endeavours in continual motion, for which 
is fixed as an aim or goal, obedience. The one great difference between the human and the 
divine condition is that while the former judges actions by their results, the latter pries into the 
secrets of the heart and judges by motives; while there is a lack of equality and mercy in the 
former, these form the bed-rock, the sine qua non of the latter. 


The work is dedicated to Viruri Védadri, who had Kandaéla Appalicharya as his guru, 
Mention is made of this guru by Sarangu Timmakavi, in his Vatjayantivildsa. Ramakrishna 
must, therefore, have been a contemporary of Timma, who speaks of himself in his Vildsaas the 
Karanam of Gédlconda, which was then ruled by Mahmid Shah. We know that he was 
Nawab of Géleonda from 1581 to 1611 A. D. Rémakrishna must, therefore, have flourished, 
towards the end of the sixteenth and the first quarter of the seventeenth century. We know, 
moreover, that Viruri Védadri, to whom the Paénduratgamdhdtmya is dedicated, was the premier 
of a petty Jagirdar, Peda Sathgamaraja, whose father, Guravaraja, is said to have been a 
contemporary of Sadasivaraya, and thatin 8.8, 1463, t.¢., 1543 A. D., he gave four villages for the 
consecration to the deity. Mention is made of this in the local records in Col. Mackenzie’s Col- 
lections. Sathgamaraja, the son of Guravaraja, must have reigned in the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century, It is highly probable, therefore, that Ramakrishna must have been a poet 
of his court about 1560 to 1570 A. D. 


His diction is on the whole excellent, Itis alleged that he has written another work 
entitled Pdndurangaviyjaya, on the same subject as the Pénduraigamdhdimya, but this is 
highly improbable, as this would have been a waste of his energies. And, moreover, the verses 
that are generally quoted from the Péndurangavijaya (still extant), do not savour of the 
poetry of Ramakrishna at all. 


The next of the Ashtadiggajas was Pingali Strana. He was a Niydgt Brahmana, of the 
-Apastamba siira and Gautama gétra. His father was Amarana, and his mother Abbamma’ 
»He had two~ brothers, Amalana and Hrrana, Pihgali was his house-name. This is a pretty 
village in the Kistna district, at present called Pinali. In describing the progenitor of hie 
vace, Gonka, in his Prabhdvati-Pradyumneg, the poet describes him as being a resident of 
Pingali, who had a maid-servant, Péki-by name. The story of Péki is even now current in 
the Telugu country. Once upon atime while Gonka was wandering in the woods, he came 
across a beautiful bead, which he concealed in his box. On the very same day a maid-servant, 
-Péki by name, took service in his house, and discharged the duties of the household to their 
entire ‘satisfaction, Sometime after, the lady of the house became pregnant and the maid- 
‘servant was left in charge of the lying-in room. While on this duty, it is said, that on a 
.certain night she trimmed the wick of the lamp burning in the room, by stretching ont her 
‘tongue without rising from her bed. This made her mistress quake with fear, and she told ber 
husband the next day about it, They wanted to get rid of the maid as soon as possible, 
and-set her on the most difficult undertakings, all of which she performed with the greatest 
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ease. Baffled in these attempts, they told her to go to Benares and bring the sacred Ganges’ 
water, and in the interim changed their residence and went toa place afar off, Péki came home, 
bringing the sacred water of the Ganges, and not finding any of the family there, went in 
search of them, taking with her a huge stone not easily carried by even half a dozen of the 

strongest men and gave it over to her master. On his enquiring of her kindly, as to the best 
way of getting rid of her, she replied that she would go on his giving over to her the bead he 
had obtained in the forest. This was done, and she immediately left the house. 








Though his ancestors belonged to the Kistna district, Stirana seems to have travelled 
southward, and to have taken up his residence at the courts of Akavidn and N andyal in the 
district of Kurnul, formed after the dissolution of the kingdom of Vijayanagara. It is said 
that he was one of the Ashtadiggajas of the court of Krishnaréya, but we have no records to 
shew that he flourished at the time or at the court of the said monarch. The mistake that 
he was one of the eight poets of the court of Krishnaraéya must have arisen, I think, from 
the confusion of the name of that monarch with one who bore the same appellation and ruled 
long after at Nandyal, and who seems to have maintained Telugu literature to a certain extent, 
just as did his more celebrated name sake of Vijayanagara. We are led to believe that the 
poet flourished about the middle of the sixteenth century. His Kalépirnédaya is dedicated to 
Krishnaraya of Nandyal, whois there the sixth in descent from Arviti Bukkaréya. The 
latter monarch had, as his eldest son, Siigararaya, who had Narasingaréya, whose son was 
Néaraparaya, whose son was Narasiigaraya, whose son was Krishnaréya. Bukkardya, 
as we have seen already, ruled from 1473 to 1481 A. D. If we should fix twenty years as the 
reigning period of each of the four kings who succeeded Bukka, Krishnaraya must have 
flourished about 1560 A. D. It appears, therefore, that he was acontemporary of Sadaéiva- 
raya of Vijayanagara, which fact is rendered manifest by the inscription in the Ankalamma 
temple at Karimaddala village.2° Achyutardya, who succeeded Krishnardya in 1530 A. D., 


reigned till 1542 A. D. 


We have already seen how Salika Timma assumed the reigns of government during the 
minority of Sadasiva, how he tried to confine Ramarija (the son-in-law of Krishnadévaraya) 
and his brother Tirumalaradya in prison, how they both fled to Penukonda and mustered 
forces, and with the help of the sovereign of Kurnul invaded Vijayanagara, defeated and killed 
Salika Timma, and proclaimed young Sadasiva king in 1542 A.D. Sadaéiva was king only in 
name, and Ramaraja assumed the actual reins of government and ruled as the real monarch 
till 1565 A. D., when he was overthrown and killed by the Muhammadan armies at the battle 
of TAlikéta. The Muhammadan kings entered Vijayanagara and by many atrocious acts 
ruined the kingdom, but, on account of internal dissensions, did not completely occupy the 
place. For the next five years anarchy prevailed in the land, and about 1567 A. D. Sadagiva 
died. In the same year Tirumaladéva left Vijayanagara for Pennukonda, proclaimed 
himself king in 1569 A. D., and reigned there for the brief space of three years, when he died 
His son, Sriraigariya, reigned from 1572 to 1585 A. D. His brother, Venkatapatiraya, 
then became king, and removed the seat of his government from Pennkonda to Chandragiri,”# 
where he died in 1614 A. D., leaving no issue. Now as Krishnariya of Nandyal was a contem- 
porary of Sadaéiva, he must have flourished about 1564 A, D. And Piigali Strana, who 
dedicated his Kaldpirnédaya to Krishnariya of Nandyal, must have done so at about the 
same period. This king is also the same Krishnaraya of Nandyal that flourished towards 
the beginning of the reign of Vehkatapatiraya, He must, therefore, have reigned for a very 
short period after 1585 A. D. Moreover, mention is made in the Kaldpiirnédaya that Narapa- 
raya, the grandfather of Krishnariya, utterly routed Kutubu'l-Malk, the progenitor of the 
Kutub-Shahi family of Gélconda, at Kondavidu. This Kutubu’l-Mulk, we know, reigned at 
‘Gélconda from 1512 to 1543 A. D. As this battle came off in 1515 A. D., at the time of 
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a8 Local Records, Vol. XVI. of Oriental MS. Library, Madras. 21 [See above p. 826, note 12.--H. K, 8.] | 
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Krishnadévaraya, it cannot be far from the truth to say that the grandson of the person 
who fought the battle must have been living thirty or forty years later. 


The inference, therefore, is that Piigali Sirana must have lived about 1560 A. D. We may 
infer the same thing from a study of the Rdghavapéndaviya. We know that this work is dedi- 
cated to Pedda Veikatadri of Akavidu, about twelve miles to the west of Koilkuntla inthe Kurnul 
district on the banks of the Tungabhadra. We learn from the poem that Vetkatadri’s grand- 
father, Immaraya, conquered the country as far as Rajahmundry in the district of Godaveri, We 
learn further that _Immaraya and Narapardya were kings tributary to Krishnadévaraya, 
and that they led his forces against the Muhammadans. We have already seen that Krishna- 
dévaraya conquered Vijayanagara in 1515 A.D. It is highly probable that Immaraya may 
have been with him at the time. That the Akavidu kings were feudatories of the kings of 
Vijayanagara is borne out by the Rdghavapdndaviya. From that reference, we are led to 
infer that the poem must have been written previous to the dissolution of the kingdom of 
Vijayanagara in 1565 A. D. 


There is also a story current which confirms the above statements. Itis said that this 
Strana was the husband of Allasini Peddana’s grand-daughter, and in his young days roamed 
about like a loafer in the streets, and so the people not only laughed at him but also at his 
wife for having secured a pudding-headed husband. Strana enraged at this treatment went 
away to a foreign place, became a good pandit, returned home, and began to write the Réghava- 
pdndav‘ya. When the matter was reported to Peddana by his grand-daughter, he asked the 
poet Stirana to read a stanza from it. A certain portion of a stanza was read, when Peddana 
said that it was a laboured one, but before the same stanza was completed, he changed his 
opinion, and extolled his grandson. As Sirana lived with the Akavidu kings and wrote the 
Radghavapdndaviya before his other work, the Kaldpirnédaya, was written, he must have 
written it about 1550 A. D., when he was in the first flush of manhood, The Garudapurdna, 
written previous to this date, is lost. 


Strana is by far the best of medieval poets and makes a near approach to Tik- 
kana. We learn from the opening stanzas in his Pradhdvati-Pradyumna that he wrote pre- 
viously the Garudapurdna, the Réghavapdndaviya and the Kaldpirnédaya, Ramavrajabhts- 
hana’s Harischandra-Nalépakhydna was composed after Sirana’s Rdghavapdndaviya. Strana was 
the pioneer in the production of those complete poetical works, of which each stanza carries two 
meanings and so continuously tells two stories. Such poetical compositions are called dvyartha- 
kévyas in Telugu. In the preface to his Rdghavapdudaviya, Sivana bas well defined the way 
in which such kévyas ought to be written, and has thus paved the way for the guidance of 
future poets treading on the same lines. 


We have already pointed out that the Rdghavapdndaviya must have been written by 
Sirana in the flush of manhood. Taste, the handling of subjects, and style, generally differ 
with men with the advance of age. This is clearly brought before us in the case of poets 
generally. Take Srindtha for instance, who has written volumincusly, and ccmyare the 
poetry of his youth with that of his manhood and old age,and one perceives a world of 
difference. There is a world of difference between his Vidh¢ nétaka and his Naishadha 
between his Mérutarétcharitra and his Sdlivdhanasaptasati, between his Kadskhanda and his 
Panditérdd-yachartira, The spectacles through which poets" view the world are different 
at different stages of their life. When a man begins to write poetry in his youth his head 
is 80 stuffed with a surfeit of Sanskrit poetry and dramatic lore that he merely pours forth his 
book-learned skill. But when the flush of youth has cooled down, when he is no longer brisk 
when he is tossed about in the wider sphere of busy and active life, he no longer sees through 
the spectacles of his books, but observes things as they are in the work-a-day world. When 
men come to view life through the spectacles of Nature, a wide change comes over them, which 


s broughé very vividly before us in their style, no longer laboured, no longer that of the 
studious recluse, but flowing like running water. : 
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Sanskrit drama seems to have taken go firm a hold of Pingali Sirana, that he could not 
help adopting the style of the dramatists in his poetic compositions, He had the greatest regard 
for Kalidisa and some for Bana. But still he did not tread the beaten track of poetic rottine, 
and shews some originality in his poems. He lead a phase of Telugu poetry to aceriain extent. 
The one great peculiarity with him is that his descriptions are true to Nature, and are dramatic. 
The descriptions of Ayédhy4 and Hastinapura in his Rdghavapdndavtya are not hyperbolical as 
is generally the case with other Telugu poets, and Iam puzzled to observe that he has falleninto 
that pit in his descriptions towards the beginning of the Kaldpirnédaya, for there is a certain 
conventionality which Telugu poets generally adopt in their descriptions of towns and cities, 








. which Sirana did not generally follow. In his Prabhdvati-Pradyumna he went straight on 


with the subject as if it was a drama to be enacted on the stage, and then made Indra and his 
charioteer, Matali, view Dvaraka from their seat in the heavens and describe the place, so that 
the description of the town was not the poet’s but Indra’s and Matali’s. 


The Kalaptirnédaya is the best among Sirana’s prabandhas. It was entirely a product 
of the poet’s brain. The following is its story in brief :— 

I. — In the Trété-Yuga. Narada, put to shame by Tumbura, prays to Vishnu who confers 
on him certain gifts. 

1I.— In the Dvapara-Yuga. Ina park at Dvdraka, Kalabhashini with her female friends 
is swinging ina cradle. Narada informs his disciple, Manikandhara, that these women of the 
earth are setting the celestials at naught. Rambhé, who is beneath a cloud, sauntering in the 
heavens with her lover Nalaktibara, overhears the conversation, comes before them with her 
lovér, and speaks in rather an arrogant fashion, and says that in beauty she has no compeer. 
Narada informs the celestial lovers thatthere shall arisea false Rambh4 and a false Nalakibara, 
to put a barrier between them, and descends to the earth near the park. The two lovers go 
their own way. Meanwhile Kalabhishini, who is in the park, sees Nalakibara and falls in 
love with him. Narada comes and sees Kalabhashini, and informs her that she will one day 
become a co-wife with Rambha. She hears the good news gladly, serves Narada as becomes 
a hostess and goes home. Nd&rada then retires to Sri Krishna’s court. 


III, — Narada goes to Sri Krishna’s seraglio with Kalabhashini, leaving Manikandhara ont- 
side to play on the wind, and under the orders of Sri Krishna learns music from Rukmini and 
other members of the seraglio. ‘Sri Krishna invites Narada, Kalabh&shini and Manikandhara to 
his presence, hears their music, and says that they are on a par with each other in the art, and 
are unrivalled in the fourteen worlds. 

1V.— Narada has doubts as to whether the praise bestowed on him by Sri Krishna is merely 
formal or real, and sends Kalabhashiui, with the gift of assuming any feminine form she pleases, 
to learn the true opinions that the members of the seraglio entertained about him, and informs 
Manikandhara of the cause of his bitter enmity with Tumbura. Kalabhashinf returns and 
informs Narada that the praise bestowed on him was real, which satisfies him very much. 
Narada then dismisses her, and sends Manikandhara on a mission to sacred watering places. 


V.—~— Manikandhara goes to Hldévara Upadhyaya of ‘Séradapitha in Kagmir on a mission 
which proves fruitless. He thereupon retires to perform tapas. 


VI. — Kalabhashini who has centred her mind on Nalaktibara remains in her park, being 
very much troubled by her love for him, when Manistambha, a Siddha, comes and creates con- 
fidence in her, both by his words and deeds, tells her that he will take her to Nalaktbara, 


a 


and goes up to the heavens with her in his lion-shaped chariot (snkha vaéhana). 


VII, — As his chariot does not proceed far, Manistambha informs Kalabhashint that they 


have arrived at the temple of a deity who has a lion-shaped chariot, and that unless the deity 
itiated, they will not be able to proceed further, descends from his chariot, leaves 


ls prop 
Kalabhishint near the temple, and goes in search of flowers. 
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VIL. —~ An old woman, Sumukhisatti by name, comes and informs Kalabhashint that the 
Siddha is a magician, and that he has brought her there io be offered up as a sacrifice to the 
deity, and shews her in corroboration thereof an inscription which she reads, and is satisfied 
with the veracity of all the old woman has said, and bursts forth into lamentations. Meanwhile, 
the Siddha returns, holds Kalabh4shni by her tresses, and is about to slay her, when the old 
woman makes a vow on the deity, whereupon the Siddha slays the old woman. The deity soon 
after this appears before them, and allows the Siddha to roam the heavens with Kalabhashint, 
Sumukhasatti then becomes a young woman and extols the deity. 


IX, — Manistambha and Kalabhashint fall on a bed of flowers in a park. When the latter 
cries out, Manikandhara who has assumed the form of Nalakfbara and has enjoyed Rambhi, at 
a distance, hears the cry, and comes and terrifies Manistambha. Meanwhile, Kalabhashinf 
looses herself from the hold of the Siddha, assumes the form of Rambha, and approaches the 
false Nalakibara to live with him. In the interim the real Rambha zoes in search of him, and 
comes upon the scene, when both the real and the apparent Rambha quarrel with each other as 
co-wives, and the latter is cursed and retires. Soon after the real Nalakiibara appears on the 
scene, curses the false one, and retires to heaven with Rambh&, Manistambha flies with 
his sword, 


X.— Kalabhashipi, Manikandhara and Manistambha come one by one to Sumukhasattt at 
the temple already mentioned and narrate to each other their respective stories. Manikandhara 
then offers up Kalabhfshini. She is cut to pieces, and the pieces become invisible, Sumukhi- 
sattt and Magistambha go their own way, Manikandhara then retires to Srifaila, to breathe 


his last, and a Malayéla Brahmana, who comes there, takes possession of the necklace of the 
deceased and performs japa. 


Such is the main story of this beautiful poem which contains many shorter stories as well 
all happily brought to a close in its fifth canto. 


The last of the bards whom we have to deal with is RAmarajabhishana, sometimes 
styled Battumutrti. No two critics, however, agree as to whether these two names belong te 
one and the same poet or are the names of two different poets, I shall endeavour in the 


following lines to present the reader with the case on either side and leave him to form 
his own judgment, 


Ramarajabhishana was the poet who wrote the Vasucharitya. Some are of opinion 
that this name was an honorific title, conferred on him by the fact of his having played 
an important part at the court of Ramaraja, and that his real name was Battumirti. He 
was born at Battupalli, The village was given to the poet’s ancestors, known as the Praban- 
dhinkas, by Krishnadévaraya, for their poetic excellence. Some identify the village with 
one near Pulivendla in the Cuddapah district, and others with one in the district of Bellary. 
. The poet may have been born at the time of Krishnadévardya, but it is highly improbable 

that he was one of the eight poets of his court. He really gained the title of Ramardja- 
bhishana for a few impromptu verses on Ramardja, during the last days of his life, 
Ramaraja, as we have seen already, was the son-in-law of Krishnarfya, and the regent who 
guided the helm of the state during the minority of Sadagivaraya from 1542 to 1564 
A. D. Wemay say, therefore, that possibly the poet began to write about 1560 A.D. We 
jearn that he addressed some commendatory verses to Ramaraja during his lifetime from the 
fact of Tirumalaraya, to whom the Vasueharitra is dedicated, referring to the same fact 
in addressing the poet in his Vasucharitra. From the Narapativijaya we learn that Réma- 
raja married Tirumalimba, the daughter of Krishnaraya, and had by her Krishnaraja and Pedda 
Timmaraja. 

After the demise of Ramardaja, the kingdom of Vijayanagara, which ought properly to have 
fallen to his son Kyishnaraja, as being the property: of his maternal grandfather, wag usurped 
by Tirumalaréya and Vehkatapatiraya, the brothers of Ramaraya,, 
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To return to the names of Ramardjabhishana. Some say that Marti and Ramardja- 
bhishana are the names of two different poets, and that the former was the author of the 
Narasabhipdliya, while the latter wrote the Vasuckarttra and Harischandra-Nalépékhydna, 
Others maintain that Murti was the real name and that RamarAjabhishana was an honorific 
title given to him for holding the leadership of the court of Ramar&ja, and that he was the son 
of Stiraparaja and the adopted son of Venkatarajabhishana. Those who maintain the latter 
view say that the colophons in the Vasuchardira, Narasabhipdliya, and Harischandra- 
Nalipdkkyana vary, and that in the colophons of the last two works there is a variation in the 
names of the father of the poet. Virésalingam Pantulu® says that though at the first reading 
of the works under reference we are led to believe that the writers are different, further 
reflection will make us feel that we must receive that opinion with a little caution. 


~ 


In the beginning of each of these works, there is a slight difference in the adjuncts used, 
but as these are not contradictory, we have no reason to infer that the poets are two different 
people. As both the writers are bhakias of Hanuman, as their style is not different, as it has 
been generally admitted till lately. that Battumirti was the author of the Vasucharttra, and 
as the commentators of the Vasucharitra, who flourished very soon after him, say that 
he wrote the Narasabhipdiiya illustrative of the figures of speech used in the former work, we 
are forced at least to doubt that these works are due to two different authors, 


There can be no gainsaying the fact that Murti was the author of the Narasabhipéliya. 
‘Battu’ and other adjuncts must be either family names or honorary titles. In the work 
under consideration, there is an adjunct ‘Subha’ attached to the word ‘Mirti” How 
came this word to be there, and to whom ought it to be properly applied P From the colo- 
phon to the Hariéchandra-Nalépdkhydna, we learn that this adjunct ‘Subha” was conferred by 
Ramar&ja on the poet Ramarajabhishana. All this tends to shew the identity of the writers 
of the Vasucharitra and Harischandra-Nalépdkhydna. Were ‘ Ramarajabhishana’ a mere title, 
there would be no occasion at all to doubt the identity of the writers. But were the word used 
to express the name and not the title of a person, then there would be no occasion for using 
‘Ramarajabhishana’ in one place, ‘Ramanripabhishana’ in another, and ‘Ramabhishana’ 
in a third. In his preface to the Hartschandra-Nalépdkhydna Poondla Ramakrishniah 
says that this is a fact of trivial importance, and that he is at a loss to know how Virégalingam 
Pantulu drew that inference. For, says he, had the expression ‘Ramarajabhtishana’ been a 
mere mark of honour, the poet would not have curtailed it, but assuming it to be the poet’s 
own namehe was at liberty to deal in whatever way he pleased with it as suited his own 
convenience. If, as that writer maintains, ‘ Ramarajabhishana” is a mere title, 
what means have we, asks Poondla Ramakrishniah, to learn the genvine mame of the poet? 
A book does not go by the mere title of the writer, and what has Virésalingam 
Pantalu to say for the word ‘ Venkatarayabhishana’? If he explains- ‘Raémarajabhishana’ 
in the way he does, he must also explain ‘Venkatar4yabhishana’ in just the same way. And 
as the latter appellation seems to be an anonymous one, it follows, says Poondla Rama- 
krishuiah, that the word ‘Bhashana’ is a common appellation for all the members of the 
poet's family. It is said in the last of the works, the Harischandra-Nalépdkhydna, that the poet 
had written previously the Vasucharitra, and other works, and that he had dedicated them 


to many of the greatest kings. 


We learn two facts from the foregoing statements, viz., that the poet must have written 
at least one more work than the Vasuchurttra, t. ¢., the Narasabhipdliya, and that he must have 
dedicated these to more than two, at least three, kings, viz., Ramaraja, Tirumalaraya 
and Narasaraya. Ileave the credibility of this explanation to the reader. 

Sc eS ate 
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Some maintain that the poet wanted to please-his real and foster fathers, and has 
therefore entered the name of the one in one of his works and of the other in the other, while 
in the third no mention is made of either, and that in the Harischandra-Nalépdkhydna the 
mention of the expression ‘Sirapatmaja’ shews that he was the son of Straparaja, while 
in the Narasabhipdliya, the mention of -' Vehkataréyabhiishanasuputra’ shews that he was 
the adopted son of Venkatarayabhitshana, 


The first of the poet’s works is the Vasucharitra, which is an exaggerated description of 
the loves of king Vasu and the beautiful nymph Girikanyaké, It was dedicated as we have 
already seen to Tirumalaraya, The following metrical rendering is taken from the second 
hook of the poem, and is supposed to be spoken by Mafijnvani when she was depuied by 
her mistress Girikanyaka to Vasuraja :-— 


‘*O ruler of the world, thy presence bright 
Fills each expanding heart with true delight 
And joy, as when propitious fortune pours 
Unmeasnured treasures down in golden showers, 
Or when the moon in plenitude arrayed 
Shoots her bright splendours through the midnight shade. 
Friend of the world! O powerful deity ! 
The effulgence of thy penetrating eye 
Dispels the darkness and the gloom profound, 
Whose sable mantle covers us around. 
Thy graceful presence this auspicious day, 
O king of kings, sends far each care away ! 
With every keen desire and wish possessed 
Filled to satiety we stand confessed. 
O sovereign of the earth! Thy heavenly tread 
Approaching doth with potent blessings shed 
On mortals immortality and grace, 
And makes us wise as is the ethereal race, 
Pre-eminent in good thy virtue pours 
Like fruitful autumn its prolific stores : 
Our homage paying we profit by thrift. 
The rural goddess sheds her choicest gift 
Hixuberant on me and on my friends; with joy 
In plenty we our happy hours employ, 
That can a grateful voice enow upraise, 
Receive the boon and give eternal praise P ” 


The Vasucharitra was much admired by the contemporaries of Batiumirti, and became 
a model for later poets to follow. The poet was highly rewarded by Tirumalara4ya for this 
and other works that he composed at the command of that monarch. The descriptions of nature 
and. the diction of the poem are excellent. It was written after 1570 A. D. Tirumala- 
raya, to whom the work is dedicated, removed the seat of his government to Penukonda in 
1567 A, D., and his battle with the Moslems after that date is recorded in the poem, and a 
slight reference is also made to the king transferring the reins of government to his second son 


Srirangaraya after making him heir-apparent, after the demise of his eldest son RaghunAtha- 
raya. 


Whoever the writer of the Narasabhiipdliya may be, it is dedicated to Narasardya, the 
nephew of Ramaraya and Tirumalaraya. Sriraigaraya, the maternal grandfather of Narasa- 
réya, had five sons ~ Konaréja, Timmardaja, -Raémaraja, Tirumalaraja, and Venkatapati- 
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raja, and three daughters — Lakkamimbs, Obamimbé and Kénamamba. Of the offspring 
of the daughters: to Narasaraya, son of Lakkamiamba, is detlicated the Narasabhipdliya, és 
Gobbiri Narasaraja, son of Obam&mba, is dedicated the Rédmdbhyudaya, while the Parama- 
yogivildsa is dedicatedto Timmaraya, son of Kénamamba. The Nearasabhipdliya is a Telugu 
rendering of the Sanskrit Pratéparudrtya, of which the portion dealing with the drama (Ndlake 
Prakarana) and the examples illustrative of the rules are omitted. The examples were 
prepared afresh by the author in the name of Narasaraja. It is said that Ramarajabhishana 
had a taste for music. 


By the time he composed the Harischandra-Nalépaékhydna, Rimaradjabhishana must have 
been of a ripe old age, and by that time the dissolution of the kingdom of Vijayanagara had 
reached its completion, This work was written after Piigali Sirana wrote his Réghavapdndaviya, 
dedicated to Sri Rama, towards the end of the sixteenth century. We may, therefore, safely - 
say that Ramardjabhishana wrote his works from 1550 to 1590 A. D. 


In his preface to the Hartichandra-Nalépdkhydna, Poondla Ramakrishniah says that the fact 
that the colophons of the Vasucharitru and Harischandra-Nalépdkhydna, the first and third of the 
works, agree, and that mention is made of a totally different personage in the second of the 
works, Narasabhiipdliya, shews that the writer of the first and third of these works must have 
been one and the same person. Had the second work been written by this person there would 
have been no possibility of so many inconsistencies in prosody as are to be found in it, for they 


are wholly absent in the Vasuchariira. 


In the preface to his commentary on the Vasucharitra, the commentator Sémanatha (who 
also wrote the Chaturbhujabhishéku, Yédvanacharitra and Gangdgaurisaivdda) says that the 
Vasucharitra was written by Murti or Battumirti. We know that this commentator flourished 
towards the beginning of the seventeenth century, a few years after Appakavi and Ahébalapati. 


What have the modern critics to say to this P 


Telugu poets are in the habit of introducing into their later works certain stanzas from 
their earlier ones, with slight rectifications and modifications. Take for instance Tikkana’s 
Nirvehandtteraradmdyana and his Mahkdbhdérata. This habit is also visible in the Vasucharitra 
and Narasabhipdliya, An inexplicable fact unless we admit that the two works are the 
compositions of one and the same poet. 


The evidence therefore comes to this that the so-called Ashta-diggajas did not all flourish 
at the time of Krishnadévaraya, and there can be no gainsaying the fact that the golden 
age of Telugu art and literature began sometime previous to Krishnaraya, whose nearer 


ancestors had discovered and nursed the genius of the Telugu people, while he, after his mili- 
gave thema home, His wars with the Muhammadans had established his 


t of Telugu country. Vijayanagara had become an imperial 
State, and the Telugus, bound to her not merely by legal bonds, but by indissoluble ties of 
interest and affection, brought to her their civilization. Their arts and philosophy were easily 
‘carried to the new seat of learning, where Krishnaraya was ready to receive them with due 
honor. Not content with patronizing literature, he built many mandapas and temples, nor, 
while hospitable to the authors of the city’s civilization, was he unmindful of her material 
‘prosperity, and the trees he planted in the town extended their cool, umbrageous branches 
‘over many a weary way-farer. Later on, though her political power waned and disappeared ; 
though kingdoms rose and fell and the centuries rolled away, they did but bring fresh triumphs 
to the city of the poet and the sage. Revolution after revolution has since passed over the 
face of India, but time has only half succeeded inits theft, Vijayanagara has been removed 
and ruined, but its power through its writers to delight the Telugus is still left. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CORNAC, 


‘Herz is the latest quotation I can find of this 
curious Huropeo-Indianism, as an addition to 
those in Yule’s Hobson-Jobson, 3. v. It means 
an elephant-driver. 


1895. — “ Sideux elephants sont capturés, I’ un 
reviendra au maitre de la monture: le chasseur et 
le cornac se partageront le prix de lautre.” — 
Aymonier, Voyage dans le Laos, Vol. I. p. 64. 


R. C. TEmMpue. 


oe 
BAZARUCCO AND BEZOAR,. 
_ Hers is a further contribution towards the his- 
tory of these words, vide Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 
s. ov., Budgrook and Bezoar. 


1689.—‘“ Here (Borneo) is also Gold and Be- 
zoar. This Stone breeds in the Maw of a Sheep or 
Goat, about a knot of Grass that stays inthe Maw, 
and is often found within the Stone. ‘ The Persians 
eall these Beasts Bazans, and the Stone Bazar, 
which is, a Market, as by excellence proper for a 
Market or Fair: and from the same word comes 
the Bazarucques, he east money thatis sent to 
the Market. The Stone is smooth and greenish, 
and the more substantial and weighty it is, the 
better it is and of the greater vertue. In the 
Country of Pan, near Malacea, they find a Stone 
in the Gall of a certain Swine, more highly 
esteemed than the Bazar. It is of a reddish 
colour, as smooth and slippery in the feeling as 
Soap, and exceeding bitter; so that when it is to 
be used, they only steep it in cold water, and the 
water is a most soveraign Antidote against all 
poyson, and an effectual cordial against all infec- 
tious Diseases.’’—Mandelslé, Voyages and Travels 
into the Hast Indies, Hh. T., 1669, p. 124. 


R. ©. Tempus. 





A TELUGU SUPERSTITION. 


WHEN troubled by fleas or mange dogs bring 
their hinder parts (or posteriors) in contact with 
the ground and move on for some distance in that 
repulsive attitude and in this manner some of the 
parts of their bodies which are not accessible to 
the tail Gr the teeth are scratched or serubhed, 
and when a Telugu observes ina house this canine 
action for which Nature is responsible, he at once 
attaches to it a superstition to the effect that the 
house is ruined, but as the house is usvally not 
yuined in consequence it may be inferred what 
jeuth there is in the superstition ! 


M.N. VENKETSWAMy. 


INDIGO AS A TABUED PLANT, 


I HAVE seen it stated that Musalmans object to 
red in the Muharram. Is this objection general ? 
and what is its foundation P 


It would perhaps explain the fact that in the 
east of the Panjab red is distinctly the Hinda, 
and indigo (which good Hindts will not 
grow) the Musalm4n colour, 


But why will not Hindés grow indigo? There 
must surely be some older reason than its adop- 
tion by Musalmiins as a favourite colour in their 
clothes. 


Drenziu Ipsetson, in P. N. and Q. 18838. 





A WANDERING GHOST AT THE NICOBARS. . 


Tue following extract is from the diary of the 
Agent at Ms in Car Nicobar :— 


“8th May 1896. — The chief Offandi, Friend of 
England, and a few other notables of Mis came 
and asked my permission to expel from the 
Beacon the ghost of the boy who had died the 
other day. I told them that the Beacon was 
a standard ereeted in honor of Her Majesty 
the Queen Empress, and that no ghost eould go 
into it. IT also told them that, if they defiled the 
Beacon, they must not expect the usual presents 
from the Queen (2. e., the Indian Government), 
They then went into the nearest jungle, and 
eaught the ghost in a thick bush and threw 
it into the sea. 


R. C. TemMpuLe. - 





MURDER IN ORDER TO PROCURE A SON. 


Ix December, 1885, alow class Musalmén woman 
35 years of age, from the Jélandhar District, 
Paijéb, arrived in Port Blair, sentenced to, 
transportation for life for murder in the following 
circumstances. She hadhad several male children 
who had died in infancy, and had been told by a 
Jagir that, if she killed the eldest son or daughter 
of some one, and bathed herself over the dead 
body, she would have another son, who would live. 
Shehad daughters, one of them a little child, with 
whom the eldest daughter of a neighbour, aged 
three, used to play. With the assistance of her 
elder daughter, a grown girl, she took the little 
girl into her home and cut her throat. Next day 
she and the elder daughter took the body into a 
barley field, where the woman bathed herself 
over it, 


~~ 


R, C. TEMPLE. 
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GEORG BUHLER. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
BY M. WIN TERNITZ, Pa.D. 


N the 16th of April, 1898, the terrible news reached Vienna that Hofrath Dr. J. G. Bihler, 
C. I.E. Professor of Sanskrit and Indian Antiquities in the University of Vienna, had 
met his death by drowning in Lake Constance. He had left Vienna on the 5th of April to 
spend the Haster vacation with his wife and son, who were staying with relations at Ziirich, 
Tempted by the unusually fine weather, he broke his journey at Lindan on Lake Constance, 
to enjoy two days’ rowing before proceeding to Ziirich, On the 7th of April he hired a small 
boat, and returned to the Hotel towards evening. On Good Friday the 8th April he hired the 
same boat again — a small rowing boat, ominously called ‘ nut-shell’ by the natives — to take 
another trip across the lake. He was last seen abont seven o’clock in the evening. Those 
acquainted with the locality believe that he must have lost an oar and,in attempting to recover 
it, over-balanced the boat, and so was drowned. Next day the boat was found floating on the 
lake bottom upwards, but no one knew who ‘the old gentleman’ was that had been seen in the 
boat the night before. While his servants in Vienna believed him to be in Ziirich with 
his family, his wife thought that he had been unexpectedly detained in Vienna, though she 
was not a little distressed at receiving no reply to her letters. A few days passed before the 
proprietor of the Hotel, in which the Professor had been staying, communicated with the police. 
Enquiries were set on foot, and at last, on the 15th of April, it was ascertained that the occn- 
pant of the boat was Hofrath Buhler of Vienna, The body has never been recovered. 


Readers of this Journal, in which so many of Dr. Biihler’s discoveries have been published, 
need not be told what an irreparable loss Sanskrit scholarship and Indology have snffered 
by the death of the great scholar who seemed to be quite indispensable as a guide and worker 
in the field of Indo-Aryan research. Many of the readers of this Journal, too, were friends and 
pupils of the deceased ; need they be told of his untiring readiness to help, of the noble unsel- 
fishness with which he sacrificed any amount of time to those whom he had enlisted as co- 
workers in any branch of the science which was all in all to him, or of his wonderful enthu- 
slasm asa teacher? Yeta short sketch of the life-work of the eminent scholar and master 
whom we have lost, may not be unwelcome to readers of this Journal, which owes so much to 
him. 

Johann Georg Bithler was born at Borstel near Nienburg in Hanover on the 19th July, 
1837. He was a student at the University of Gottingen where he took his doctor’s degree in 
1858. His master was the famous linguist and folklorist Theodor Benfey, and Benfey was 
always very proud of his pupil, while the latter was attached to him as long as he lived, in the 
sense that a Hindu pupil is attached to his Guru. I remember (Qt was about a year after 
Benfey’s death) Biihler saying that he did not agree with Benfey’s theory, according to which the 
Buddhist fairy tales were the oldest source from which all Indian fairy tales were derived, but 
that he did not care to write anything in opposition to his old teacher. 


The first articles published by Btihler were concerned with questions of Comparative Philo- 
logy and Vedic Mythology. They were published in Orient und Occfdent (1862 and 1864), edited 
by Benfey :—an essay on the god Parjanya, an article on the etymology of Geés, ete, A paper 
‘On the origin of the Sanskrit Linguals’ appeared, in 1864, in the Madras Literary Journal. 
But before long his enthusiasm turned more and more to the study of Sanskrit as an independent 
branch of knowledge, and no longera mere handmaid to Comparative Philology. It was 
this enthusiasm which awakened in him a strong desire to go out to India, and in order to form 
connections for achieving this purpose, he went to England in 1859. Here he continued his 
studies in the libraries of Oxford and London, entered into relations with Prof. Max Muller, 
and held fora short time the post of Assistant Librarian at the Royal Library in Windsor, 
After three years he returned to Gottingen, to take up an appointment at the University Library. 
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But he had not been there very long when at last an opportunity seemed to offer itself for 
the fulfilment of his greatest desire. Ait that time he was determined to go to India at any cost, 
and (as he often told his pupils, when he wished to encourage them to go ont to India) would 
have gone out as a merchant's agent, had no better chance offered itself, Thus, when he was 
told that there was an opening in the Education Department in India, he did not stop to 
consider the circumstances connected with the appointment in question, but started at once for 
India, and when he arrived in Bombay, he found that the post which was promised him was 
not vacant! Happily, however, in those days Huropean scholars were constantly wanted in 
the Educational Department. He became acquainted with Sir Alexander Grant, then Principal 
of the Elphinstone College in Bombay. Sir Alexander had already done much for education 
in India, and was particularly anxious to raise the standard of Sanskrit studies in the College, 
It was through his excrtions that in December, 1862, Raghoonath Shastry was sent from 
the Poona College to Bombay, to teach Sanskrit, and he soon succeeded in obtaining for 
Biihler an appointment as Professor of Oriental Languages at the Elphinstone College. 


In his Report to the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, for the year 1862-63, 
Sir Alexander Grant refers to Biihler’s appointment and adds: ‘Dr. Buhler seems in every 
way well qualified for the duties of his chair. He reports that as Sanskrit studies have been 
only just started in the college, the standard is as yet low. This will be doubtless remedied 
by his exertions in the course of time, and we are now in a position to assert that every 
student in college will be regularly grounded in either Sanskrit or Latin. I need not point 
out to you the importance of this step from an educational point of view.’ In his next 
Report (1863-64) Sir Alexander, after referring to the services of the Professors in general, 
adds: ‘Dr. Bithler especially seems to me to deserve mention for the cordial way in which 
he has thrown himself into the work of the College. Not only as a man of learning, but also 
as a practical educationist, he has been a great acquisition to our staff,’ He not only taught 
Sanskrit, but also Comparative Philology and Latin, occasionally also Ancient History, He 
paid great attention to the College Library, to which many standard Sanskrit works were 
afterwards added through his exertions. In every way he worked hard to make the Natives 
acquainted with European methods of research and with the results of Oriental studies in 
Europe, but at the same time he was aware of the great value, which the traditional learning 
of Native Pandits may have for the progress of Sanskrit studies, both in Europe and in India, 
In one of his first Reports on his college work he recommends to Government the appointment 
of ‘one of the thorough-bred Shiastris of the old school,” both asa help to the advanced 
students and as an assistance to the Professor. ‘ The Shastris,’ he says, ‘are the representatives 
of the traditional knowledge of Sanskrit, and in the present state of Sanskrit studies their 
services are by no means to be underrated.’ It was his constant effort to combine the 
advantages of classical Huropean education with those of the traditional Hindu methods 
of teaching. That India has produced such scholars as Bh&éndarkar, Shankar Pandit, Telang, 
Apte, and others, and that these men, who have aequired and made so excellent a use of 
Huropean methods of criticism, have been educated in the Bombay Presidency, is to a very 
great extent due to the beneficial influence of Buhler and it must be said later on also of Kielhorn. 


In the Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, for the year 1865-66, 
reference is made for the first time to the plan of publishing ‘A Collection of Sanskrit Classics 
for the Use of Indian High Schools and Colleges’ under the title Bombay Sanskrit Series, to 
be edited under the superintendence of Profs. Bihler and Kielhorn. Although, in the first 
instance, intended for the use of schools in India, the excellent editions of standard Sanskrit 
works published in the Bombay Sanskrit Series have become of the greatest importance for the 
progress of Sanskrit studies in Europe. We need only compare the beautiful editions 
of Sanskrit texts, published in this Series, with the carelessly printed and (excepting a few 
landable exceptions) utterly uncritical editions published in the Caleutta Bibliotheca Indica, 
to see how beneficial the influence of men like Biihler and Kielhorn has proved also in this 
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respect, Buhler himself took his share as an editor in this Series by publishing excellent 
editions of some books of the Panchatantra, of the first part of Dandin’s Dasekumédracharita, and 
other important texts. 


From 1870 Buhler acted as Hducation Inspector in the Northern Division of the 
Bombay Presidency. If we read his Annual Reports on his work in this capacity, as they are 
printed in the Reports of the Department of Public Instruction in the Bombay Presidency 
(1870-1880), we can get an idea of the zeal and enthusiasm with which he devoted himself to his 
official duties, ever anxious to raise the standard of education in the district entrusted to his 
administration. Bthler’s services were fully appreciated by the Education Department, and 
when, in 1880, he retired from the service, the Director of Public Instruction in the Bombay 
Presidency, in his Report for the year 1879-80, referred to Bithler’s work in India in the 
following words: ‘ His Excellency in Council will take this opportunity of expressing his great 
regret at the loss which the Department has sustained by the retirement from the service of 
Dr. Biihler, whose zealous labours have done so much to lay the foundation of a sound popular 
education in Gujardt, while he has no less distinguished himself by his successful exertions in 
the collection of some thousands of manuscripts in Central India, Rajputana, the Panjauh, 
Kashmir, etc., as well as in this Presidency ; in the preparation of standard works on Hindu 
Law and literature, and in adding to the stock of philological and archeological lore. By his 
influence as a Teacher in Government Colleges and Hxaminer in the University of Bombay. 
he has not only kept alive an interest in Sanskrit, but has extended the study of that language, 
and raised the standard of Oriental Scholarship throughout the west of India.” 


Biihler’s great and important travels for the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts began in 1866, 
and the Report of the Department of Public Instruction of the Bombay Presidency for the year 
1866-67 contains an highly valuable report by Biihler on discoveries made on his tour to the 
Southern Maratha Country in search of Sanskrit Manuscripts. The Director of Public 
Instruction, referring to Btihler’s labours during this tour, says: ‘By conversing finently 
in the Sanskrit Language with Brahman Shastris at the various places which he visited, he 
succeeded to a great extent in inspiring confidence and in allaying the prejudices of persons 
who were at first unwilling to show their sacred volumes to an Huropean,’ 


This search for Sanskrit MSS., for which, thanks to the efforts of Mr. Whitley Stokes 
Government had made an annual grant of 25,000 Rupees, now occupied Buhler for many years 
With untiring zeal and energy he searched the libraries in many parts of India, and discovered 
most valuable and unexpected treasures, And his investigations, carried on with no less enthu- 
siasm than knowledge of his subject, led to discoveries in all branches of Indian literature. 
Indeed, some entire branches of literature were brought to light by him for the first time. 


Thus, before the days of Bithler, our knowledge of the highly important literature of the 
Jainas was very scanty indeed, although the members of this sect had for centuries displayed an 
extraordinary literary activity, and the most valaable collections of Sanskrit and Prékrit MSS. 
were hidden away in the old and rich libraries of the Jaina monasteries, Biibler was the first 
to start a systematic investigation of these ‘treasuries of Sarasvati *as the Jainas call their 
libraries. The Library of Jesalmer, searched by Buhler in 1874, was the first Jaina library, 
which a European was allowed to search. It was no easy matter to be admitted to these 
jealously guarded treasures. The monks and ministers in Jesalmer tried, by every possible 
means, to prevent the inspection of their library, and it required nota little patience and 
tact and diplomacy on Bihler’s part to enable him to examine all the MSS. in it. But 
his labour was.amply rewarded. For not only was this library rich m valuable MSS. both of 
the religious literature of the Jainas and of profane Brahmanical literature, but these MSS. 
also proved to be of high antiquity. Before the year 1873 no MSS. were known in India to be 
older than the 15th century. In 1873 Bithler had discovered MSS, dated as early as A. D. 1258, 
and here in Jesalmer he was delighted to find MSS. of a still earlier date, some going back to_ 
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A.D.1100. It is of course well known now that since then much older Sanskrit MSS. have 
been discovered in Nepal, Japan, and Kashgar. 


Throughout his travels in search for Sanskrit MSS. Bithler paid special attention to the 
Jaina MSS., and it is through his exertions that numerous specimens have become accessible to 
Buropean scholars in the libraries of Londonand Berlin, as well as in Indian libraries. Thus it 
is, that we are now comparatively well informed about the history and the religious system of a 
sect, of which hardly anything was known thirty years ago, is chiefly due to Buhler’s efforts. 
For his discoveries and collections of MSS. led to the excellent works of Profs. Albrecht 
Weber, Hermann Jacobi, and Ernst Leumann, in the department of Jaina religion and 
literature. It is no small comfort to know that Biihler’s labour will not be lost, and that in 
this branch of Hindu literature these scholars will continue the work, which he had inaugurated 
with so great success. 


The general results of Biihler’s indefatigable laboursinthe search for MSS, are found in 
numerous Government Reports and Catalogues ;—e. g., in his Catalogue of Sanskrit MLSS. contained 
in the Private Ltbrartes of Gujardt, Kathidvdd, Kachchh, Sind and Khéndes, published 1871-78, 
in the annual reports for the years 1870-80 of the Royal Asiatic Society on the progress of 
Oriental learning (generally reprinted in the Indian Antiquary), in many of the volumes of 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society, and in the easter volumes of Weber’s Indische 
Studien, we constantly come across references to new discoveries made by Buhler, — discoveries 
of works pertaining to all branches of Indian Literature, which were either altogether unknown 
before, or of the re-discovery of which scholars had long given up all hope. These labours 
reached their climax in the famous Detailed Report of a Tour in Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in Kasmir, Réjputdna and Central India (Bombay, 1877), a very mine of information about 
almost every point of Sanskrit Literature. Details were given here about numerous works 
which had hitherto been entirely unknown, and about authors whose very names had never been 
heard before. 


To mention only one instance, it is in this Detailed Report that we first hear of Kshe- 
mendra, the Kagmir poet and polyhistor whose numerous works, though of small value as 
works of art, are of the greatest importance for the history of the contemporaneous literature 
and especially also for the history of the Hindu epic literature. It is impossible to write a 
history of Indian literature now-a-days, without constantly referring to Biihler’s Detailed 
Report, which contains not only names and titles, and brief notices of numerous works and 
authors, but also most valuable discussions on the literary and historical importance of the 
discovered MSS. 


For Buhler was not only a successful discoverer and zealous collector of MSS., but he 
was also most eager touse his discoveries for literary and historical investigations, Though he 
never grudged the treasures, which he had discovered, to other scholars, and though he was 
ever ready to place any MSS. he had found at the disposal of scholars in Europe or India, who 
were anxious to edit texts or to avail themselves of the new MSS. for literary purposes, — he 
also took his share in the laborious task of editing texts, and above all he never lost sight of 
the one great aim he had in view, to bring light into the dark ages of the ancient history of 
India, and to disentangle the chaos of the history of ancient Hindu Literature. 


How often have we heard complaints about the unsatisfactory state of history in India! 
We are told that, as regards the history of ancient India, we have nothing but fables and 
legends, no real historical facts at all; that, with an enormous mass of literary compositions, we 
have no chronology in these works that could be depended on. Well known are the 
words of the great American scholar, W. D. Whitney, that ‘respecting the chronology of this 
development, or the date of any class of writings, still more of any individual work, the less 
that is said the better,’ — that ‘all dates given in Indian literary history are pins set up to be 
bowled down again.’ <All these complaints, which twenty years ago were still fully justified, are 
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now-a-days greatly exaggerated. That this is the case, that Sanskrit Literature is no longer 
the chaos it was, that one or two ‘pins,’ at any rate, stand so firmly rooted that they eee 
‘bowled down’ again, that the hope at least is justified that, instead of the chaos of Indian 
history and hterature, we shall some day have a cosmos, — is inno small measure due to the 
efforts of Buhler himself and of a considerable number of pupils and fellow-workers who had 


gathered around him. 





Biihler never felt satisfied with what is called ‘ianer chronology,’ which is based ona 
comparison of the contents of the different literary compositions and in this way tries to estab- 
lish_a kind of chronological sequence of the works, — a proceeding in which too much scope is 
ieft to individual opinion. One safe historical date which could be depended on was worth more 
to Buhler than a volume fall of more or less convincing arguments as to might-bes. But how 
were such firmly established historical dates to be obtained ? If not from works of literatare 
yet from monuments of stone and metal. Biihler was fully aware of this, and with his charac- 
teristic enthusiasm he devoted himself to the task of searching for, deciphering, and 
interpreting inscriptions, and no one was more eager than he was in turning these inscriptions to 
account for historical, geographical, and literary purposes, The results of these investigations 
are recorded in numerous papers in the Indian Antiquary, the Epigraphia Indica, and 
other Oriental Journals, and we owe to them many important chronological data, not only 
about the political history of India, but also concerning many Hindu authors and works ef 
literature, and light is thrown by them on the history of entire branches of literature, as well as 
on the history of certain religious systems. Ina most important paper on Indian inscrip- 
tions and the age of the Kayya Literature (Die indischen Insehriften und das Alier der indischen 
Kunstpoesie, Sitzungsberichte der Kais, Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, 1890) Bithler 
has shown, in one particular instance, how much valuable information concerning the history 
of .the classical Sanskrit literature may be gathered from the inscriptions. The fact thar 
from the literary works themselves the so-called Kavya Literature cannot be traced back 
further than the 6th century A. D., led to Prof. Max Miuller’s famous theory of a ‘ literary 
interregnum’ in India, and a ‘ Renaissance of Sanskrit literature,’ beginning about 400 A. D. 
and reaching its highest development in the 6th century, but Bihler showed in this 
paper that the irrefutable testimony of inscriptions proves a much higher antiquity of the Kavya 
Literature, that it was developed not after but before the beginning of our era, and that a 
‘literary interregnum’ probably never existed in India. In the new edition of his work 
India, what can ié teach us’ (published in 1892), Prof. Max Miller readily acknowledged 
that, in view of the arguments of his friend Bihler, the theory of the ‘ Renaissance 
promulgated by him could not be upheld any longer without considerable modification. 


But it is not only with regard to the history of classical Sanskrit literature that Buhler’s 
epigraphic discoveries and researches have led to new and important results, they have also 
thrown a flood of light on many dark points in the history of religious movements in India 
The sect of the Jainas, whose literature (as already mentioned) has only become properly known 
by Babler’s discoveries, has, also by the investigations of the same scholar, received its due 
position in the history of religious systems in India. Not so very long ago, Jainism used to be 
looked uponas a mere offshoot of Buddhism, but Biihler succeeded in proving, by the indisputa- 
ble testimony of inscriptions, that the Jainas were in early times (as they are now) an import- 
ant sect, independent of and contemporaneous with that of the Buddhists ; that both Jainism 
and Buddhism arose about the same time in the same part of India — a fact which is of the 
greatest importance, not only for the history of Buddhism, but also for the history of religious 
movements in the east of India during the 6th and 5th centuries B. C. The results of 
Bihler’s investigations, which are laid down in a series of articles on the authenticity of the 
Jaina tradition (in the Vienna Oriental Journal, 1887-90) have been fully borne out by 
further researches of Profs. Jacobi and Leumann. Bithler himself has given a clear and popular 
account of the Jaina religion and of the historical importance of the Jaina sect, in a paper 
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vead before the Imperial Academy of Sciences in Vienna, entitled ‘Weber die indische Sekte 
der Jaina’ (1887). 


It is well known that the writings of the Jainas, apart from their intrinsic valve as religions 
writings and their bearing on the history of religion, are of the greatest importance for the 
history of Indian literature and civilisation in general. For the Jaina monks, much 
like the monks of the Middle Ages in Europe, did not content themselves with the study of 
their own sacred literature, but devoted themselves as eagerly to the study of various branches 
of learning, and we owe to them many excellent works on gramimar and astronomy, besides 
both original compositions and commentaries om works of poetry. In his important paper, 
‘Weber das Leben des Jaina-Monchs Hemachandra’” (Denkschriften der Kais. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Wien, 1889), Bithler has given us an account of the life and works of a 
famous Jaina monk, who distinguished himself in the profane sciences, especially as a 
grammarian and lexicographer. 


By his labours in connection with Jaina literature, Buhler was led to the study of 
Prikris and we owe to him many valuable contributions to Prakrit grammar and 
lexicography. 


But all this pioneer work, to which Bithler was led by his epigraphic researches, and which 
would have been enough to make the reputation of any seholar, was with him only a small part 
ef his work. His chief aim, whieh he never lost sight of, was always the elucidation of the 
political history of ancient India. I need only refer to his epigraphic and historical 
investigations reported in numerous articles and papers found in the Indian Antiquary, in 
the Epigraphia Indica, in the Vienna Oriental Journal, in the Zeitschrift der deutschen 
morgenlindischen Geselischaft, in the Proceedings of the Imperial deadeny of Sciences at 
Vienna, and in some volumes of the Archeological Survey of India. Especially to the 
famous Edicts of King A&oka he devoted no end of time and patient labour, and how much 
he has done for the decipherment and correct interpretation of these important inseriptions is 
well known to all who take an interest in the history of ancient India, 


But no less important than the inscriptions seemed to him the few, but all the more valu- 
able, historical works of the Hindus — the historical romances and chronicles — as well as 
the accounts of Chinese and Arabian travellers on India. In 1874, when searching the 
library of Jesalmir, he discovered an old palm-leaf MS. which (to his great delight) contained 
the Vilramdnkadevacharita, a chronicle composed by the Jaina Bilhana. He started at once 
to copy the whole MS. He had not much time to spare, but together with his friend 
Prof. Jacobi (who was his companion during this tour) the whole work was copied within seven 
days. An edition of this work, with a valuable historieal introduction, was published by 
Buhler soon after in the Bombay Sanskrit Series. Another historical work, the Rdjataraigint 
or the Chronicles of the Kings of Kasmir, also attracted his special attention, In his famous 
Detailed Report he devoted to this work a long discussion, in which he dwelt on its import- 
ance for the history of India, and pointed ont the oldest MSS, which, later on, formed the basis 
for Dr. Stein’s excellent edition of this work. Professor Sachau’s edition and translation of 
Aléeriini’s famous account of India exeited Bihler’s liveliest interest, and when the translation 
-was published, he devoted to it a review of 30 pages in the Indian Auntiquary (1890), point- 
ing out the eminent importance of this work for the History of India. 


All this was only intended as a kind of preliminary work for the great scheme which he 
had in his mind for years — to write a connected history of ancient India. That this scheme 
was not to be carried out, is probably the most deplorable loss, which Indian studies have suffer- 
ed by the untimely death of the eminent scholar, who — with his wonderful historical instinct, 
his critical tact, his accuracy, and his ever unbiased judgment — was the very man to write a 
history of India, And it is a fact only too well known thata history of ancient India, based on 
secure epigraphic and literary dates, is one of the greatest desiderata of Indology. 
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His intimate acquaintance with manuscripts and inscriptions naturally made Bihler a first 
rate authority on all questions of paleeography. When Prof. Max Miiller published the famous 
specimens of ancient Indian writing found in Japan, he requested Bithler to discuss the paleo- 
graphical importance of the new finds, and his paleographical remarks forma most valuable 
appendix to the texts edited by Prof. Max Miiller (Anecdota Oxoniensta, Aryan Series, 1, 3): 
Only three years ago Buhler published a most valuable contribution to the history of Indian 
writing in his essay ‘On the Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet’ (Indian Siudiese 
No. IIL., Sitzungsberichte der Kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Wien, 1895), —a 
second revised edition of which, together with two Appendices on the Origin of the 
Kharoshthi Alphabet and of the so-called Letter-Numerals of the Brahmi (with three plates), 
appeared almost simultaneously with the distressing news of the author's death. And two 
years ago he published, as part of his Hncyclopedia of Indo-dryan Research, a most exhaustive 
treatise ou Indian paleography (Indische Paleographie, with seventeen tables and map) of 
which an English translation, happily still written by Buhler himself, is now in the press and 
will be published before long. 


But there is hardly any branch of Indian Philology and Archeeology, in which Bihler 
has not done pioneer work, on which his extensive knowledge has not thrown new and unex. 
pected light. Itis true that his writings are more concerned with classical Sanskrit literature 
than with the Veda, yet we owe to him most important discoveries of MSS. belonging to the 
Atharva-veda and to the Yajur-veda, and he took the greatest interest in all questions of Vedic 
philology. He sympathised with those Vedic scholars who (like Prof. Ludwig or Prof. Pischel) 
see in the Veda, first of all, a product of the Indian mind which can only be rightly 
understood in connection with the rest of the Indian literature. But above all he was 
interested (and here we see again the historian ) in the history of the Vedic schools, and he 
never ceased to hope that with the help of inscriptions it would be possible to gain information 
about the development of the different Vedic schools, their spread over various parts of India, 
and their age, — and in time also about the vexed question as to the age of the Veda itself, 
i. e., of individual Vedic works. 


These questions as to the age and geographical distribution of the Vedic schools were 
discussed by Bithler on several occasions in connection with his investigations into the history 
of the Indian Law-books, — a branch of Sanskrit literature in which, again, we owe to Buhler 
real pioneer work. Beyond the law books of Manu and Yajiavalkya and some modern Commen 
taries and Digests, little was known, before Bihler, about the oldest legal literature in India, 
To Biihler (whose labours in this direction have been most successfully continued by Prot. Jolly) 
we owe our acquaintance with the most ancient Hindu law books, the Dharmasiivas. As 
early as 1867 he wrote his important introduction, Sources of the Hindu Law, to Sir Raymond 
West's Digest of the Hindu Law of Inherttance, Partition, and Adoption, of which a third edition 
appeared in 1884, In this introduction he gave, for the first time, a concise but complete 
survey of the Hindu law literature. In 1868 and 1871 he published an edition of one of the 
oldest Hindu law books, the Aphorisms on tha Sacred Laws of the Hindus, by Apastamba, — the 
frst critical edition of a work of that kind. A second edition of this work Bupeane? a few 
years ago (1892-94) in the Bombay Sanskrit Series. For Prof, Max Miller s Sacred Books 
of the Hast he translated the oldest and most important Hindu law books in two volumes 
The Sacred Laws of the Aryas (Vols. IT, and XIV. of the series ; a second edition of Vol. IT 
appeared last year). These translations were chiefly made from MSS, discovered by Bihler 
himself. Editions of the texts have since been published by various scholars. The introduc- 
tions to these two volumes contain highly important investigations concerning the age of the 
works translated, and their relation to one another. In 1886 Buhler translated the law book of 


Manu, the most popular of all Hindu law books, for the same series (The Laws of Manu, 


Vol. XXV. of the Sacred Books of the East). This volume contains not only an excellent 
translation of the work, but also extensive extracts from the numerous commentaries, and 
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Appendices illustrating the relation of the Manusmritt to other Hindu lawbooks. And it also 
contains a most valuable introduction of 133 pages, in which he not only continues his inves- 
tigations into the history of the Hindu law books, but also enters into discussions on some of the 
most important chronological and historical questions touching almost every department of 
ancient Hinda literature. 

Amongst other things he discusses in this introduction the relation of Manu’s law book 
to the Epic literature of the Hindus, and for the first time grapples with what is perhaps the 
most difficult problem in the history of the Indian literature, — the chronological and literary 
problem of the gigantic Hindn epic, the Mahdbhdrata. In dealing with this question he 
again evinces his eminently historical instinct. Here, too, he was utterly dissatisfied with the 
‘inner’ criticism and the vague hypotheses defended by Prof. Holtzmann and other scholars. 
Hagerly he sought for epigraphic and literary documents from which any secure dates asto the 
history of the Hindu epic could be obtained. In his Contributions to the History of the Mahd- 
bhérata (published together with Prof. Kirste’s paper on Kshemendra’s Bhdratamanjari 
in the Sitzungsberichie der Kats. Ahademieder Wissenschaften zu Wien, 1892) he'has shown how, by 
the patient study of inscriptions and by a comparison of other branches of literature, the dates of 
which are more or less approximately known, it is possible to bring light even into this darkest 
of all problems in the history of ancient Hindu literature. He was most anxious to interest 
his pupils in this much neglected branch of Sanskrit literature. It was on his suggestion 
that my articles on the South-Indian recension of the Mahdbhdrata were printed in the 
Indian Antiquary, and the last letters of the deceased which I received from him during the last 
months preceding his death, are an eloquent and melancholy proof to me of the great and lively 
interest he took in all questions of Makdharaia criticism. In this department of Indology his 
loss will he felt by no one more painfully and more acutely than by the present writer, whose 
first thought in all his Indological studies has hitherto always been, ‘what will Bihler say P’ 


We are often told that to make discoveries is merely a matter of luck, and some people 
might think it was just Biihler’s good luck which enabled him to make so many important 
discoveries, which in their turn led to his fruitful labours in all departments of Indian research, 
Now it may be called ‘luck’ that at the time when he was in India there were still so many 
unknown treasures hidden in Indian Hbraries. But surely no one was better qualified that 
Bihler to unearth these treasures. 

First of all, he was stimulated by an enthusiasm for his particular line of research, of 
which only he can have some idea who has ever seen him, standing with sparkling eyes and 
almost childlike delight before some impression of a difficult inscription from which he had 
succeeded, after patient and often renewed attempts, in reading the correct Sanskrit words 
This enthusiasm was the main spring of the zeal and energy with which he pursued his 
researches. Moreover, he had acquired a thorough knowledge of the languages, in which he 
could freely converse with native scholars, on whose assistance he had greatly to depend in his 
travels of research. But above allit was his hearty sympathy and tact which won him the 
love and affection of the Natives and, whenever wanted, their ready help and co-operation. 
He counted among his friends members of all classes of the native population, among 
learned Brahmans, as well as among the Jaina monks. He tells us (ina German paper 
read at the Vienna Oriental Museum in 1383,1 describing his ‘Journey through the Indian 
desert’) how much of his success in searching Jaina libraries he owed to his intimate 
friendship with the Sriptj Jinamuktistri, the head of a portion of the Kharatara~Gachchha. 
He was never tired of mentioning, in words of grateful recognition, any services rendered to 
him by Pangits. I need only refer to the kind and hearty words of friendship which, in the very 
first pages of his Detailed Report, he devotes to Pandit Radhakishn, who had brought him 
the first MSS. of his Kasmir collection, and how carefully he mentions every one of the Native 
scholars, whose assistance had been of any use to him during his search for MSS. in Kaégmir. 


wae: 


Printed in the Oesterreichische Rundschau, 1888, pp. 517-535. 
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Readers of this Journal will remember the beautiful obituary which (Indian Antiquar 
Vol. XVII., 1888) he devoted to his lamented friend Pandit Bhagvanlaél Indraji, — a a 
whose excellent contributions to Indian epigraphy and archeology would probably have been 
lost to the European world of learning, if it had not been for Buhler, who translated into 
English the papers written in Gujarati by his friend. With a kindly and sympathetic interest 
and at the same time with that strict accuracy and conscientiousness which shatdeterieas 
everything written by Bihler, he gives in this obituary « full account of all that Pandit 
Bhagvanlal has done for Indian history, epigraphy, and archeology. In stirring words he 
yefers to the noble character of this scholar, and then proceeds to describe his own relations to 
him, — how they sat together for hours, working and conversing about problems of Indian 
history and archxology, but frequently also about the social, political, and religious conditions 
of modern India. ‘His amiable, frank character,’ (he concludes) ‘his keen intelligence, and 
his extensive learning, made him very dear to me. I shall never forget the pleasant days, 
when I used eagerly to look forward to the announcement that the Panditji had come; and I 
sadly acknowledge now, as I have done already on special occasions, that I have learnt a great 
deal from him.’ 


Never have I heard from Biihler any of those slighting and disparaging remarks about 
the character of the Natives, which one hears so frequently from people who have spent a few 
months, or may be years, in India without ever making the least attempt to become really 
acquainted with any class of Natives. When he spoke of the people among whom he spent so 
many years of his life, it was always with words of just appreciation of the good he had 
found in the Native character, and words of kindly and grateful-remembrance of the services 
they had rendered him in his scientific pursuits. An incident, which occurred during his stay near 
Jesalmir, and which he relates in the above-mentioned paper on his Journey through the Indian 
Desert, may show how he surmounted even serious difficulties by the tact and shrewd common- 
sense, with which he respected and even adopted the religious prejudices of the Natives. One 
day it happened that a cow was found in the neighbourhood of his camp, ransacking the 
fodder stores of the camels, and one of the camel-drivers thew a stone to frighten the cow 
away. Unfortunately he hit her leg. Now, since cows are sacred in Rajputéna, this offence 
created a great stir. The owner of the cow appeared greatly excited, and stoutly refused 
to accept any recompense offered him for the damage done. The cows, he said, he loved 
like his family, and nothing short of corporal punishment inflicted on the offender would 
satisfy him. The minister of the Rawal, who had hurried to the spot, also insisted on 
the same demand. The camel-driver was to receive a hundred strokes. Bihler refused 
to endorse such a sentence, and a whole day passed in futile negotiations with the local 
officials. At last Bithler hit on a new plan. When the minister of the Rawal came again, 
Biihler offered to inflict on the camel-driver a heavy fine, and to use the sum for a pious work. 
To this the people agreed. Ifa certain amount of fodder were bought, and spread out on 
the spot of the accident to give the cows of Jesalmer a solemn feast, the atonement would be 
considered sufficient. Biihler at once promised to do this, and imposed on the offender a fine of 
twenty rupees, with which he bought five camel loads of hay. These were spread out outside 
the camp, and for three days all the cows of Jesalmer assembled :for a solemn pasture. The 
wounded cow soon recovered, and the incident, which otherwise might have led to serious 
disturbances, had no further consequences. It even proved useful, inasmuch as it raised 
Biihler’s authority in the eyes of the people, who were impressed with his sense of justice, 
since he had offered such a suitable prdyaschttia for the horrible offence committed. The 
Sripij, too, heartily approved of Bihler’s action saying, ‘ You have acted rightly, now the 


people know that you respect their prejudices,’ 
Pergonal contact and frequent exchange of ideas with native Pandits, were considered by 


Bihler as indisponsable for the progress of research. It was on this account that most of his 
eontributions to Indology were written in English, that he wished his pupils to do the same, 
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that he insisted on articles relating to India being written in English for the Vienna Oriental 
Journal, and that he persuaded even the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Vienna to print in its 
Proceedings papers in the English language, — as he once said to one of his English friends, ‘not 
+o save you trouble, but for the good of those in India.’ His friendly relations with the 
Natives of India enabled him to find many things which no other European could have 
found ; they also enabled him to gain an insight into the inner life and thought of the Indian 
people, such as only few Europeans, though they may have spent years in India, have been able 
to obtain. And it was this intimate acquaintance with Hindu modes of thought and with the 
inner life of the Hindus, which made intercourse with Bihler, and above all his academical 
teaching, so very inspiring and so extremely instructive. 


In fact, what was said of Benfey, that ‘ his inspirations were more wonderful than his 
science,’ applies even in a greater measure to Bihler, Benfey’s great pupil. Jt was impossible 
for any one, whatever special department of Indian research he might be interested in, to 
converse with Bihler even for half an hour only, without gaining from him new points of view 
and many new inspirations, How much more must this apply to those who (like the present 
writer) have actually had the good fortune of sitting as pupils at Buhler’s feet? When in 1880 
the Indian climate affected his health and he had to leave India, he was speedily appointed to 
the chair of Sanskrit and Indology in the University of Vienna, and with unabated energy 
he devoted himself to the duties of his chair. Even when teaching the elements of Sanskrit, he 
was inspired by the same enthusiasm as that with which he pursued his important archeolo- 
gical and epigraphic researches and worked out the most difficult problems of Indian 
history. It was areal pleasure to attend his ‘Elementary Course of Sanskrit.’ The same 
practical method of teaching the elements of Sanskrit, which he and Prof. Bhandarkar had, 
with such great success, used in Indian Colleges, was introduced by him in the University of 
Vienna, For this purpose he published, in 1883, a practical handbook for the study of 
Sanskrit, — his Lettfaden fir den Hlementarkursus des Saaskrit, When I began the study of 
Sanskrit in 1881, he was just printing this Lett/aden for use at his own lectures; and how 
we rejoiced at every new sheet that came from the press! An English translation of 
this Handbook, under the title Sanskrit Primer, was published in America by Prof. Perry 
(Boston, 1886). His ‘Hlementary Course of Sanskrit’ was followed by the reading of easy texts, 
and never shall I forget the happy hours when I read with Biihler the immortal Nalopdékhydna. 
When we had surmounted the initial difficulties of the study of Sanskrit, he began to initiate 
us into the different branches of Sanskrit literature by reading with us specimens of the ornate 
style of classical Sanskrit poetry and poetical prose, e. g., Bina’s Kddambari; we were intro- 
duced to Panini by the reading of the Siddhdniakaumudt, to the Alankdrasdstra, by Vimana’s 
treatise, to Hindu philosophy by the Veddntasdra and the Tarkasomgraha, to the drama by 
KAalidasa’s Méldvikdynimitra to the Veda by reading a selection of hymns with Sayana’s 
comnientary, to the Dharmasdsira by the interpretation of the Mitdkshard, and at the same time 
he lectured to us on Sanskrit Syntax, on Indian History, on Epigraphy, on the history of the 
Hindulaw books, ete.; and both within and without the lecture room he took the greatest 
personal interest in every one of his pupils: like a true Indian Guru, he was as a father to his 
disciples, who will cherish his memory with unceasing gratitude. 


As Professor in the University Bihler was also anxious to make Vienna a centre of 
Oriental studies, With this end in view he became one of the Editors of a literary and criti- 
cal supplement to the Monatsschrift fiir den Orient, edited by the Vienna Oriental Museum, in 
which he published several important reviews (1884-86). Shortly befcre the Congress of Ori- 
entalists held at Vienna in 1886, he founded, together with the other Professors of Oriental 
languages at the University and with the assistance of Baron von Gautsch who was then 
Minister of Public Instruction, the Oriental Institute of Vienna University. I still remem- 
ber the the proud satisfaction and delight, with which he walked through the two rooms of 
the University devoted to this Institute, and how pleased he was to see his pupils working in it. 
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It was in the same Oriental Institute, where soon after the newly founded Vienna Oriental 
a ournal was edited, in which (from 1887) he published many valuable contributions to 
Indian history, epigraphy, archeology, lexicography and other branches of Indology. 


As a Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Vienna he not only added many 
valuable papers to the Procezdings of the Academy, but he also took every opportunity 
of urging the Academy to support Sanskrit studies by grants of money for scientific 


purposes: — ¢.g., Only a few years ago, for the edition of a series of highly important 
texts, the Sources of Sanskrit Lexitography. 


Nevertheless, friendly relations to India and England suffered no interruption. We 
meet his name in every volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and he often 
sent communications to Mr. Cotton’s Academy, and to the Atheneum. And readers of this 
Journal know only too well what his loss means to the Judian Antiquary. 


As a representative of Vienna University, he regularly attended the International Con- 
gresses of Orientalists, and in the meetings of the Indian Section he always tooka prominent 
part, in fact the part of a leader, —a part in which he will be sadly missed at the next 
Congress tobe held at Rome. Itis inno small degree owing to his initiative and his 
great influence that the various resolutions proceeding from the Indian Section of the 
Congresses, and addressed to the Governments of India, have led to substantial results, and 
helped on the progress of archeological and epigraphic research in India. At these Congreses 
it became clear that Bthler held the position of a recognised leader among the Sanskrit 
scholars of Europe, a position which he did not assume from any ambition on his part, bué 
which was tacitly granted him as a matter of course. That this was the case is due as 
much to his personality as to his great scholarship. For it is characteristic of Buhler that 
while he won the love and respect of the Natives to so great an extent, he enjoyed at the 
same time the friendship and regard of Englishmen in India, both of scholars and of high 
officials. In Europe, too, he had, by his tact and shrewd knowledge of the world, made many 
friends and won influence, not only in the learned world, but also in high and influential circles, 
In this respect also Bahler’s loss to Indian studies is irreparable. For he never used his 
influence but in the interest of Science. 


And it lies in the nature of our studies, that for their advancement the quiet labour of the 
student alone is not sufficient. We want, not only pioneers willing to work in the field of 
archeological and epigraphic research, but also large sums of money to enable them to 
undertake long journeys, to make excavations,and so on, and to make their discoveries generally 
accessible by costly publications ; we want not only patient scholars willing to edit voluminous 
texts, but also large sums of money, again, to make the publication of such texts possible. All 
this can only be done with the help of Governments, Academies, and learned Societies. Buhler 
was the very man to work in this direction in the interest of Science. He bad connections in 
influential circles both in India and in England, in Austria and Germany, and he knew how to 
interest persons in his cause, who are otherwise difficult to approach in anything relating to a 
branch of knowledge, which is still anything but popular. But by his energy and his wonderful 
knowledge of men he succeeded in carrying his point, where many another would have failed. 
Though he was a German scholar in the true sense of the word — industrious, patient, and 
accurate, — there was yet something of the practical Englishman in him. He was a true 
scholar, yet his world was never limited to his study. He was a man of the world in the 
interest and for the benefit of Science. 


And while he possessed those qualities which enabled him to exercise influence, he was 
ever ready to help andto advise. No one, — whether he was afriend or pupil of his, WwRPEEO 7 
well known savant, or a young Sanskrit scholar just writing his ‘ doctor's dissertation, applied 
to him in vain for help and advice ; and I know many who call themselves pupils of Bibler, 
who have never attended a single lecture of his. He who wanted to edit a text applied to 
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Biibler for MSS. He who wanted to do archeological or epigraphic work, turned to Buhler for 
inscriptions and, it may be, for ways and means to go out to India. He who wanted informa- 
tion about any difficult point in Indian research, turned (Gt seemed the most natural thing) 
to Btihler for advice, Thus he will be missed by every Sanskrit scholar and Indologist ; but 
his nearer friends and pupils feel without him as if cast adrift. 


Bihler’s leadership among Indologists, though it had long been an understood fact, was 
to find its outward expression in the great work, which occupied him during the last years of his 
life, and which was to be the crown of his life-long labours in the field of Indian research, ~ in 
his Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research. Upwards of thirty scholars of various nationa- 
lities — from Austria, England, Germany, India, the Netherlands, and the United States — had 
joined Buhler, in order to give, according to an elaborate scheme which he himself had worked 
out, systematic treatises on all the different branches of Indology, and thus for the first time to 
vender a complete account of the present state of our knowledge of India in a concise survey of 
Indian philology, literature, history, antiquities, religion, sciences, and art. Buhler had not 
only planned the whole work, enlisted his collaborators, and undertaken the general editorship, 
but he had also reserved for himself the treatment of some of the most difficult subjects. He had 
the satisfaction of seeing the great undertaking started by the publication of several excellent 
contributions.2 But only one of his own contributions was he allowed to see completed, — that 
on Indian paleography whieh has already been mentioned. He had also promised to 
treat, together with Prof. Jolly and Sir Raymond West, on sociology, clans, castes, etc., 
and on economics, tenures, commerce, etc.; and how he would have brought his extensive 
knowledge of modern Indian life to bear on these subjects! Together with Dr. Stein, he had 
intended to treat the subject of geography, with which he was so familiar, both by his journeys 
extending over so many parts of India and by his epigraphic researehes. But above all, his 
plan, which He had carried about for so many years, of writing a Connected History of India, 
was to be accomplished in this work. He had promised to treat on the literary and epigraphic 
Sources of Indian History, and on the ‘ Political History from the earliest times to the 
Mahommedan Oonquest, with a chapter on Chronology.’ That he has not been spared ta 
accomplish this task, is undoubtedly the greatest misfortune that could have befallen Indian 
studies. It is one comfort to know that the Hncyclopedia which has been started so auspi- 
ciously is to be continued, Prof. Kielhorn having undertaken the editorship of the work in 
succession to Bithler. And there can be no doubt that men like Prof. Kielhorn, Dr. Hultasch, 
and Dr. Fleet will be able totake up the work on Indian history, which Biihler left 
undone, that Prof. Jolly, Sir Raymond West and Dr. Stein will be able to aecomplish the 
task in which Buhler was to assist them, and that they will do so in the spirit of their departed 
friend ; but surely these scholars, and in fact all those who are still engaged inany work in 
connection with the Hncyclopedia, will feel the loss of Buhler most deeply, and miss him 
most frequently and most painfully. 


What enabled Buhler to so eminently become the leading spirit of such an undertaking as 
the Encyclopedia, was the fact that he was one of the few universal Indologists (a term 
recently applied by Bihler to the veteran Sanskrit scholar Prof. Weber) who are still living. 
With the advance of Indian studies it has become well nigh impossible for any one scholar to 
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2 The following Parts have been published up to the present date, i. e., under Biihler’s editorship :— 
Vol. I., 8,6. The Indian Systems of Lezicography (Koshas) by Th. Zachariw (in German). 
5s J., 6. Vedic and Sanskrit Syntaz by J. S. Speyer (in German). 
Fe I, 11. Indian Palesography (with 17 plates) by Btihler (in German). 
8, 6, Coins (with plates) by E. J. Rapson (in English). 

a. Ghee 8 Law and Custom by J. Jolly (in German). 
» Il, 1,4. Vedic Mythology by A. Macdonell (in Buglish). 
» IL, 2. Ritual Literature, Vedic Sacrifices and Charms by A. Hillebrandt (in German), 
a Dg Ae Sdmkhya and Yoga by R. Garbe (in German}. | 
» «iJ, 8 Buddhism by H., Kern (in English), 
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master all the different branches of Indology, and the period of specialisation (which by a sad 
necessity must come in every branch of knowledge) has set in. Bithler fully recognised the 
necessity of specialising, but he also saw the danger of carrying specialisation too far, and he 
often warned his pupils against limiting themselves too much to one special branch of research. 
He himselt never forgot and often took occasion to point out, how the various branches of 


Indology, and the different periods in the history of Indian civilization are most intimately 
connected, 


Nor did he ever lose sight of the relations existing between the various nations of the 
Hast and the different branches of Oriental studies in general. Although he limited himself, 
in his writings, as much as possible to those departments of knowledge which were his 
particular domain, yet his view reached far beyond the limits of India, and the history 
of Indian civilisation was to him butan act in the great drama of the History of Mankind. 


Buhler’s clear-sightedness in questions of detail, his far-sightedness in dealing with great 
historical problems will be missed for years to come, We shall miss again and again his noble 
character, his great and influential personality, his inspiration, his advice and his help, And all 
that he might still have produced, is lost, — irretrievably lost! He who has been a leader of 
men, a trusty guide, has been taken from us! He is gone, and it merely remains for us to 
cherish his memory by continuing the work which he had so much at heart, to the best of our 
power and by building on the solid foundations which hehas laid ; for, though he is no longer 
with us, his life-work will remain for ever, — na hi karma kshityate. 





GEORG BUHLER, 1837-98. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. F. MAX MULLER. 


It is not often that the death of a scholar startles and grieves his fellow-workers as the 
death of my old friend, Dr. Buhler, has startled and grieved us all, whether in Germany. 
England, France, or India. Sanskrit scholarship has indeed been unfortunate: we have often 
lost young and most promising scholars in the very midst of their career; and though, 
Dr. Buhler was sixty-one years of age when he died, he was still so young and vigorous in body 
and mind that he made us forget his age, holding his place valliantly among the mpopaxo 
of the small army of genuine Indian students, and confidently looking forward to many 
victories and conquests that were still in store for him. By many of us he was considered 
almost indispensable for the successful progress of Sanskrit scholarship — but who is 
indispensable in this world ? — and great hopes were centred on him as likely to spread new 
light on some of the darkest corners in the history of Sanskrit literature. 


On the 8th of April last, while enjoying alone in a small boat a beautiful evening on the 
Lake of Constance, he seems to have lost an oar, and in trying to recover it, to have over- 
balanced himself. As we think of the cold waves closing over our dear friend, we feel stunned 
and specchless before so great and cruel a calamity. It seems to disturb the regular and har- 
monious working of the world in which we live, and which each man arranges for himself and 
interprets in his own way. It makes us feel the littleness and uncertainty of all our earthly 
plans, however important and safe they may seem in our own eyes. He who for so many years 
was the very life of Saiskrit scholarship, who helped us, guided us, corrected us, in our 
different researches, is gone; and yet we must go on as well as we can, and try to honour his 
memory in the best way in which it may be honoured — not by idle tears, but by honest work. 


Non hoc praecipuum amicorum munus est, prosequi defunctum ignavo questu, sed quae voluerit 


meminisse, quae mandaverit exsequi. 
powers Aa ei EE FP EP SA aS SC A A 


1 Reprinted from J. BR, A, &., 1898, 
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A scholar’s life is best written in his own books; and though I have promised to write 
a biographical notice for the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, in which he took so warm 
and active an interest, I have to confess that of the personal circumstances of my old friend, 
Dr. Biihler, I have but little to say, What I know of him are his books and pamphlets as they 
came out in rapid succession, and were always sent to me by their author. Our long and never 
interrupted friendship was chiefly literary, and for many years had to be carried on by corre- 
spondence only. He was a man who, when once one knew him, was always the same. He had 
his heart in the right place, and there was no mistaking his words. He never spoke differently 
to different people, for, like a brave and honest man, he had the courage of his opinions. He 
thought what he said, he never thought what he ought to say. He belonged to no clique, he 
did not even try to found what is called a school. He had many pupils, followers, and 
admirers, but they knew but too well that though he praised them and helped them on when- 
ever he could, he detested nothing more than to be praised by his pupils in return. It was 
another charming feature of his character that he never forgot any kindness, however small, 
which one had rendered him, He was krttajiia, memor facti, in the real sense of the word. I 
had been able, at the very beginning of his career, to render him a small service by obtaining for 
him an appointment in India, He never forgot it, and whenever there was an opportunity he 
proved his sincere attachment to me by ever so many small, but not therefore less valnable, acts 
of kindness. We always exchanged our books and our views on every subject that occupied our 
interest in Sanskrit scholarship, and though we sometimes differed, we always kept in touch. 
We agreed thoroughly on one point — that it did not matter who was right, but only what was 
right. Most of the work that had to be done by Sanskrit scholars in the past, and will have 
to be done for some time to come, is necessarily pioneer work, and pioneers must hold together 
even though they are separated at times while reconnoitring in different directions. Bihler 
could hold his own with great pertinacity; but he never forgot that in the progress of know- 
ledge the left foot is as essential as the right. No one, however, was more willing to confess a 
mistake than he was when he saw that he had been in the wrong. He was, in fact, one of the 
few scholars with whom it was a real pleasure to differ, because he was always straightforward, 
and because there was nothing astute, mean or selfish in him, whether he defended the Pirva- 
paksha, the Uttara-paksha, or the Siddhanta. 


Of the circumstances of his life, all I know is that he was the son of a clergyman, that 
he was born at Borstel, 19th July, 1837, near Nienburg, in the then kingdom of Hanover, that 
he frequented the public school at Hanover, and at 1855 went to the University of Gottingen. 
The professors who chiefly taught and influenced him there were Sauppe, EH, Curtius, Ewald, 
and Benfey. For the last he felt a well-deserved and almost enthusiastic admiration. He was 
no doubt Benfey’s greatest pupil, and we can best understand his own work if we remember 
in what school he was brought up. After taking his degree in 1858 he went to Paris, London, 
and Oxford, in order to copy and collate Sanskrit and chiefly Vedic MSS. It was in London 
and Oxford that our acquaintance, and very soon our friendship, began. I quickly recognized 
in him the worthy pupil of Benfey. He had learnt how to distinguish between what was truly 
‘important in Sanskrit literature and what was not, and from an early time had fixed his 
attention chiefly on its historical aspects. It was the fashion for a time to imagine that if one 
had learnt Sanskrit grammar, and was able to construe a few texts that had been published 
and translated before, one was a Saiskrit scholar. Btihler looked upon this kind of scholarship 
as good enongh for the vulgus profanum, but no one was a real scholar in his eyes who could not 
stand on his own feet, and fight his own.way through new texts and commentaries, who could 
not publish what had not been published before, who could not translate what had not been 
translated before. Mistakes were, of course, unavoidable in this kind of pioneering work, or 
what is called original research, but such mistakes are no disgrace to a scholar, but rather an 


honour. Where should we be but for the mistakes of Bopp and Burnonf, of Champollion and 
Talbot ?P 
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Though Buhler had learnt from Benfey the importance of Vedic studies as the true founda- 
tion of Sanskrit scholarship, and had devoted much time to this branch of learning, he did 
not publish much of the results of his own Vedic researches, His paper on Parjanya, 
however, published in 1862 in Benfey’s Orient und Occident, Vol. I. p. 214, showed that he 
could not only decipher the old Vedic texts, but that he had thoroughly mastered the principles 
of Comparative Mythology, a new science which owed its very existence to the discovery of 
the Vedic Hymns, and was not very popular at the time with those who disliked the trouble of 
studying a new language. He wished to prove what Grimm had suspected, that Parjanya, Lit. 
Perkunas, Celt. Perkons, Slav. Perun, was one of the deities worshipped by the ancestors of 
the whole Aryan race, and in spite of the usual frays and bickerings, the main point of his 
argument has never been shaken. I saw much of him at that time, we often worked together 
and the Index to my History of Ancient Sanskrit Interature was chiefly his work. The 
important lesson which he had learnt from Benfey showed itself in the quickness with which 
he always seized on whatever was really important in the history of the literature of India, 
He did not write simply in order to show what he could do, but always in order to forward our 
knowledge of ancient India. This explains why, like Benfey’s books, Bihler’s own publica - 
tions, even his smallest essays, are as useful to-day as they were when first published. 
Benfey’s edition of the Indian fables of the Panchatanéra produced a real revolution at the time 
of its publication. It opened our eyes to a fact hardly suspected before, how important a part 
in Saiskrit literature had been acted by Buddhist writers. We learnt in fact that the 
distinction between the works of Brahmanic and Buddhist authors had been far too sharply 
drawn, and that in their literary pursuits their relation had been for a long time that 
of friendly rivalry rather than of hostile opposition. Benfey showed that these Saiskrit fables 
of India had come to us through Buddhist hands, and had travelled from India step by step, 
station by station, through Pehlevi, Persian, Arabic, Hebrew, Latin, and the modern languages 
of Europe, till they supplied even Lafontaine, with some of his most charming Fabliaux. 
Benfey was in many respects the true successor of Lassen in calling the attention of Sanskrit 
scholars to what are called in German the Realia of Saiskrit scholarship. He was bold enough 
to publish the text and translation of the Sémaveda, and the glossary appended to this edition 
marked the first determined advance into the dark regions of Vedic thought. Though some 
of his interpretations may now be antiquated he did as much as was possible at the time, and 
nothing is more painful than to see scholars of a later generation speak slightingly of a man who 
was a giant before they were born. Benfey’s various Sanskrit grammars, founded as they are 
on the great classical grammar of Panini, hold their own to the present day, and are indispen- 
sable to every careful student of Panini, while his History of Sanskrit Philology is @ real 
masterpiece, and remains still the only work in which that important chapter of modern 
scholarship can be safely studied. 


Bijhler was imbued with the same spirit that had guided Benfey, and every one of his 
early contributions to Benfey’s Orient und Occident touched upon some really important 
question, even though he may not always have settled it. In his article on eds, for clea 
(O. w. O., Vol. L. p. 508), which was evidently written under the influence of Curtius 
recent warning that eds could not be equated with deus and Skt. déva waeuoue aomrtave & 
phonetic anomaly, he suggested that deds as well as the Old Norse diar, ‘ gods,’ might be 
derived from a root dht, ‘to think, to be wise.’ Often as we discussed that etymology 
together —- and it was more than a mere etymology, because on it depended the question 
whether the oldest Aryan name of the gods in general was derived from the bright powers of 
Nature or from the more abstract idea of divine wisdom — he could never persuade me that 
these two branches of the Aryan race, the Greek and the Scandinavian, should have derived 
the general name for their gods from a root different from that which the other branches 
had used, viz., div, ‘to be brilliant,’ and from which they had formed the ee saalne 
eluster of mythological names, such as Zeus, J ovis, Diespiter, Dia, Diana, etc. 4 preferred to 
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admit a phonetic rather than a mythological anomaly. IfI could not persuade him he could 
not persuade me, et adhuc sub jgudice las est! 


Several more etymologies from his pen followed in the same journal, all connected with 
some points of general interest, all ingenious, even if not always convincing. In all these 
discussions, he showed himself free from all prejudices, and much as he admired his teacher, 
Professor Benfey, he freely expressed his divergence from him when necessary, though always 
in that respectful tone which a Sishya would have observed in ancient India when differing 
from his Guru. 


While he was in Oxford, he frequently expressed to me his great wish to get an appoint- 
ment in India. I wrote at his desire to the late Mr. Howard, who was then Director of Public 
Instruction in Bombay, and to my great joy got the promise of an appointment for Buhler. 
But, unfortunately, when he arrived at Bombay, there was no vacancy, Mr. Howard was 
absent, and for a time Buhler’s position was extremely painful. But he was not to be dishear- 
tened. Hesoon made the acquaintance of another friend of mine at Bombay, Sir Alexander 
Grant, and obtained through him the very position for which he had been longing. In 1862 he 
began his lectures at the Elphinstone College, and proved himself most successful as a lecturer 
and a teacher. His power of work was great, even in the enervating climate of India, and 
there always is work to do in India for people who are willing todo work. He soon made 
the acquaintance of influential men, and he was chosen by Mr. (now Sir) Raymond West to 
co-operate with him in producing their famous Digest of Hindu Law. He supplied the 
Sanskrit, Sir Raymond West the legal materials, and the work, first published in 1867, is still 
considered the highest authority on the subjects of the Hindu Laws of Inheritance and Parti- 
tion. But Bihler’s interest went deeper. He agreed with me that the metrical Law-books 
of Ancient India were preceded by legal Siétras belonging to what I called the Sitra period. 
These Siiras may really be ascribed to the end of the Vedic period, and in their earliest form 
may have been anterior to the Indo-Scythian conquest of the country, though the fixing of 
real dates at that period is well-nigh ‘an impossibility. When at a much later time I conferred 
with him on the plan of publishing a series of translations of the Sacred Books of the East, 
he was ready and prepared to undertake the translation of these Stitras, so far as they had 
been preserved in MSS. Some of these MSS., the importance of which I had pointed out as 
early as 1859 in my History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, I handed over to him; others 
he had collected himself while in India. The two volumes in which his translation of the 
legal Sizras of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasishtha, and Baudh4yana are containcd, have been 
amongst the most popular of the series, and I hope I shall soon be able to publish a new edition 
of them with notes prepared by him for that purpose. In 1886 followed his translation of the 
Laws of Manu, which, if he had followed the example of others, he might well have called his 
own, but which he gave as founded on that of Sir William Joncs, carefully revised and cor- 
rected with the help of seven native commentaries. These were substantial works, sufficient 
to establish the reputation of any scholar, but with him they were by-work only, undertaken 
in order to oblige a friend and fellow-worker. These translations kept us in frequent corre- 
spondence, in which more than one important question came to be discussed. One of them 
was the question of what caused the gap between the Vedic period, of which these Sétras 
may be considered as the latest outcome, and the period of that ornate metrical literature 
which, in my Lectures on India delivered at Cambridge in 1884, I had ventured to treat as the 


period of the Renaissance of Sanskrit literature, subsequent to the invasion and occupation of 
India by Indo-Scythian or Turanian tribes. 


Tt was absolutely necessary to prove this once for all, for there were scholars who went on 
claiming for the author of the Luws of Manu, nay, for Kalidasa and his contemporaries, a date 
before the beginning of our era. What I wanted to prove was, that nothing of what we actually 
possessed of that ornate (alamkdra) metrical literature, nor anything written in the continu- 
ous sloka, could possibly be assigned to a time previous to the Indo-Scythian invasion. The 
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chronological limits which I suggested for this interregnum were from 100 B. C. to 800 A. D. 
These limits may seem too narrow on either side to some scholars, but I believe I am not 
overstating my case if I say that at present it is generally admitted that what we call the 
Laws of Manu are subsequent to the Sdmaydchdrika or Dharma-sitras, and that Kalidasa’s 
poetical activity belongs to the sixth, nay, if Professor Kielhorn is right, even to the end of the 
fifth century p. Ch.,and that all other Saiskrit poems which we possess are still later. ‘Bithley’s 
brilliant discovery consisted in proving, not that any of the literary works which we possess 
could be referred to a pre-Gupta date, but that specimens of ornate poetry occurred again and 
again in pre-Gupta inscriptions, and, what is even more important, that the peculiar character 
of those monumental poems presupposed on the part of their anthors, provincial or otherwise 
an acquaintance, if not with the Alavikdra Sttras which we possess, at all events with some of 
their prominent rules. In this way the absence or non-preservation of all greater literary com- 
positions that could be claimed for the period from 100 B. C. to 800 A. D. became even more 
strongly accentuated by Buhler’s discoveries. It might be said, of course, that India is a large 
country, and that literature might have been absent in one part of the Indian Peninsula and 
yet flourishing in another; just as even in the small peninsula of Greece, literary culture had 
its heyday at Athens while it was withering away in Lacedaemon. But these are mere 
possibilities, and outside the sphere of historical science. There may have been ever so many. 
Kalidisas between 100 B. C. to 300 A. D., but llacrimabile premuntum nocte. The question 
is, why were literary works preserved, after the rise of the national Gupta dynasty, in the only 
ways in which at that time they could be preserved in India, either by memory or by the 
multiplication of copies, chiefly in Royal Libraries under the patronage of Rajahs, whether of 
Indian or alien origin — and why is there at present, as far as manuscripts are concerned, an 
almost complete literary blank from the end of the Vedic literature to the beginning of the 
fourth century A. D.? 





The important fact which is admitted by Buhler, and was urged by myself, is this — that 
whatever literary compositions may have existed before 300 A. D., in poetry or even in prose, 
nothing remains of them at present, and that there must surely be a reason for it. Here it was 
Biihler who, in the Transactions of the Vienna Academy, 1890, came to my help, drawing my 
attention to the important fact that among certain recently published ancient inscriptions, 
eighteen of which are dateable, two only can with any probability be proved to be anterior 
of what I called the four blank centuries between 100 B. C. to 300 A. D, (See India, 
p. 353). There occar verses which prove quite clearly that the ornate style of Saiskrit poetry 
was by no means unknown in earlier times. The as yet undeveloped germs of that ornate 
poetry may even go back much further, and may he traced in portions of the Braihmanas and 
in some Buddhistic writings ; but their full development at the time of these Sanskrit inscrip~ 
tions was clearly established for the first time by Btihler’s valuable remarks. So far we were 
quite agreed, nor do I know of any arguments that have been advanced against Buhler’s 
historical views. There may be difference of opinion as to the exact dates of the Safskrit 
Girnir inscription of Rudradiman and the Prakrit Nasik inscription of Pulumayi, but they 
contain at all events sufficient indications that an ornate, though perhaps less elaborate style of 
poetry, not far removed from the epic style, prevailed in India during the second century A.D, 
All the evidence accessible on that point has been carefully collected by my friend, and reflects 
the greatest credit on his familiarity with Sanskrit Alankdra poetry. But the fact remains all 
the same that nothing was preserved of that poetry before 300 A. D.; and that of what we 
actually possess of Sanskrit Kavya literature, nothing can for the present be traced back much 
beyond 500 A. D. We must hope that the time may soon come when the original component 
parts of the ancient epic poetry, nay, even the philosophical Darganas, may be traced back with 
certainty to times before the Indo-Scythian Invasion. Tt is well known that the Mahkdbhérata 
and the Purdnas are mentioned by name during the Siira period, and we cannot be far- wrong 
in supposing that something like what we possess now of these works must have existed then. 
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Biihler was full of hope that it might be possible to fix some of the dates of those popular 
works at a much earlier time than is assigned to them by most scholars. 1 was delighted to 
sce him boldly claim for the Veda also a greater antiquity than I had as yet ventured to sug- 
gest for it, and it seemed to me that our two theories could stand so well side by side that it 
was my hope that I should be able to bring ont, with his co-operation, a new and much 
improved edition of my chapter on the Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature. I doubt whether 
I shall be able to do this now without his help. The solution of many of the historical and 
chronological questions also, which remain still unanswered, will no doubt be delayed by the 
sudden death of the scholar who took them most to heart, but i¢ is not likely to be forgotten 
again among the problems which our younger Sanskrit scholars have to deal with, if they wish 
truly to honour the memory and follow in the footsteps of one of the greatest and most useful 
Saiiskrit scholars of our days. 


These chronological question’ were, of course, intimately connected with the question of 
the date of the Saiskrit alphabets and the introduction of writing into India, which produced 
a written in place of the ancient mnemonic literature of the country. There, too, we had a 
common interest, and I gladty handed over to him, and for his own purpose, a MS. sent to me 
from Japan that turned out to be the oldest Saiskrit MS, then known to exist, that of the 
Prajidpdramitéd hridaya-sitra. It had been preserved on two palm-leaves in the Monastery of 
Horiuzi, in Japan, since 609 A.D., and, of course, went baek to a mueh earlier time, as the 
leaves seem to have travelled from India through China, before they reached Japan. Bihler 
sent me a long paper of paleographical remarks on this Horiuzi palm-leaf MS., which forms a 
most valuable Appendix to my edition of it.2 Thus we remained always united by our work, 
and I had the great satisfaction of being able to send him the copy of Asvaghosha’s Badidha- 
charita, which my Japanese pupils had made for me at Paris, and which, whether 
ASvaghosha’s date is referred to the first or the fifth century A. D., when it was first translated 
into Chinese, represents as yet the only complete specimen of that ornate scholastic style 
which, as he bad proved from numerous inscriptions, must have existed previous to the 
Renaissance? Thus our common work went on, if not always on the same plan, at all events 
on the same ground. We never lost touch with each other, and were never brought nearer 
together than when for a time we differed on certain moot points. 


-Thave here dwelt on the most important works only which are characteristic of the man 
and which will for ever mark the place of Buhler in the history of Saiskrit scholarship. Bu 
there are many other important services which he rendered to us while in India, Not only 
was he always ready to help us in getting MSS. from India, but our knowledge of a large 
number of Sanskrit works, as yet unknown, was due to his Heports on expeditions undertaken 
by him for the Indian Government in search forM8S. This idea of cataloguing the 
literary treasures of India, first started by Mr. Whitley Stokes, has proved a great success, and 
no one was more successful in these researches than Bihler, And while he looked out every- 
where for important MSS. his eyes were always open for ancient inscriptions also. Many of 
them he published and translated for the first time, and our oldest inscriptions, those of Aéoka, 
in the third century B. C., owe to him and M. Senart their first scholarlike treatment. This 
is not meant to detract in any way from the credit due to the first brilliant decipherers of these 
texts, such a8 Prinsep, Lassen, Burnonf, and others. Bithler was most anxious to trace the 
alphabets used in these inscriptions back to a higher antiquity than is generally assigned to 
them, but for the present, at least, we cannot well go beyond the fact that no dateable inscrip- 
tion has been found in India before the time of Agoka, It is quite true that such an innova- 
tion as the introduction of alphabetic writing does not take place on a sudden, and tentative 
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2 Anecdota Oxoniensia, 1884, 


€ Th text of tie Buddhachariia was published by Cowell in the Anecdota Oxoniensia, the translation in my 
Sacrel Books of the Bast. 
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specimens of it from an earlier time may well be discovered yet, if these researches are carried 
on as he wished them to be carried on, in a truly systematic manner. In this field of research 
Bihler will be most missed, for though absent from India he had many friends there, particu- 
larly in the Government, who would gladly have listened to his suggestions. One may regret his 
departure froma country where his services were so valuable and so much appreciated. I have 
not dwelt aé all in this place on the valuable services which he rendered as inspector of schools 
and examiner, but I may state that I received several times the thanks of the Governor of the 
Bombay Presidency, the late Sir Bartle Frere, for having sent out such excellent scholars as 
Buhler and others. Unfortunately his health made it imperative for him to return to his own 
country, but he was soon so much restored under a German sky that he seemed to begin a new 
life as Professor at Vienna. If he could not discover new MSS, there, he could digest the 
materials which he had collected, and he did so with unflagging industry. Nay, in addition to 
all his own work,.he underteok to superintend and edit an Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan 
Philology which was to be a résumé up to date of all that was known of the languages, dialects, 
grammars, dictionaries, and the ancient alphabets of India; which was to give an account of 
Indian literature, history, geography, ethnography, jurisprudence; and finally, to present a 
picture of Indian religion, mythology,.philesophy, astremomy, mathematics, and music, so far 
as they are known at present. No one knows what an amount of clerical work and what a loss 
of time such a superintendence involves for a scholar who has his hands full of his own work, 
how much reading of manuscripts, how much letter-writing, how much protracted and often 
disagreeable discussion it entails, But Bihler, with rare self-denial, did not shrink from this 
drudgery, and his work will certainly prove extremely useful to all future Indo-Aryan students 
One thing only one may regret — that the limits of each contributiou are so narrow, and that 
several of the contributors had no time to give us much more of their own original work. But 
this is a defect inherent in all encyclopedias or manuals, unless they are te grow into a forest of 
volumes like the dllgemeime Hnceyclopedie der Wissenschaften wad Kiixste by Ersch, begun in 
1831 and as yeé far from being finished. Under Bihler’s guidance we might have expected 
the completion of his Hxcyclopedia within a reasonable time, and I am glad to hear that his 
arrangements were so far advanced that other hands will now be easily able to finish it, and that 
it may remain, like Lassen’s Alterthumskunde, 1847-1861, a lasting monument of the lifelong 
labours of one of the most learned, the most high-minded and large-hearted among the Oriental 
scholars whom it has been my good fortune to know in the course of my long life. 


ON PROFESSOR BUHLER. 
BY C. H. TAWNEY, C.LE.! 


Tun death of Professor J. G. Biihler, came as a terrible shock to his numerous friends in 
England. It appears that he left Vienna on the 5th of April, 1898, to pay a visit to his wife 
and son, aged sixteen years, who were staying with relations at Ztirich, He broke his 
journey at Lindau on the lake of Constance. Being an expert oarsman, he was tempted by the 
fine weather on Good Friday, the 8th April, to take a trip alone in a small rowing boat down 
the lake. He was last seen about 7 p.m. onthat day. It is surmised that he lost an oar and 
in attempting to recover it, overbalanced the boat, which was apparently very crank, and so was 
drowned. The boat was found floating bottom upwards, but no one had any idea who had been 
init. As Professor Bithler had evidently intended to surprise his family in Zirich with his 
visit, and had therofore given no hint of his movements, they continued to correspond with him 
at his address in Vienna and were much distressed at receiving no answer. Meanwhile the 
proprictor of the Hotel in which he was staying, finding that he did not return, communicated 
with the police, and enquiries were at once set on foot. It was not ascertained that the 
occupant of the boat was Professor Biihler of Vienna, until the 15th April, when the 

-Gnelancholy tidings reached his wife in Zitrich, The body has never been recovered. 








—— 


1 Reprinted from Luzac’s Oriental List, 
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Professor Bithler was born at Berstel near Nienburg in Hannover. He was educated at 
the University of Géttingen and studied Saiskrit under Professor Benfey, for whose scholarship 
he always retained an enthusiastic admiration, and took his Doctor’s degree in the year 1858, 
He passed many years in the Bombay educational service (1868-1880), and thus came to acquire 
great familiarity with Gujarati and Marathi and also the power of speaking Sanskrit fluently, an 
accomplishment which impressed considerably the pandits of lower Bengal. The famous 
Sanskrit scholar Mahdmahdpadhyaya Mahega Chandra Nyéyaratna carried on an animated 
conversation with him in Sanskrit in the hearing of the writer of the present notice. 


Professor Bithler possessed a sympathy with Indian thought and feeling, and a knowledge 
of native customs and the obvious everyday facts of native life, which removed him from the 
list of dryasdust Satskrit Scholars, and entitled him to be styled rather an Indianist of a very 
wide range of acquirements. Whilein Bombay, he paid great attention to the study of Indian 
Law. Ofthis the book, which he brought out in connection with Sir Raymond West in 1867 and 
1869 on the Hindu Law of Inheritance and Partition, isanabiding monument. He subsequently 
returned to this study and produced the Sacred Law of the Aryas as taught in the schools of 
Apastamba, Gautama, Vasishtha, and Baudhayana, in the Sacred Books of the Hast Series 
(Oxford, 1879, 1882). In 1886 he translated the Laws of Mann for the same series. 


Professor Biihler was well read in Safskrit Philosophy, though we cannot call to mind any 
work that he wrote in connection with the orthodox systems, In Belles Lettres (Kdvya) he was 
thoroughly at home. It was a pleasure to hear him unravel the intricacies of a difficult stanza, 
constructed, as too many Sanskrit stanzas are, for the express purpose of displaying the 
recondite learning of the author, In this field he edited four books of the Panchatanira in the 
Bombay Saiskrit Series, which was originally brought out under the superintendence of 
himself and Professor Kielhorn, Of these books many editions have appeared. He edited for 
the same series the first part of the Dasakumédracharita of Dandin. The second part was edited 
by Professor Peterson. Professor Bithler considered the style of this author in the admittedly 
genuine portions, as the highest flight of Sanskrit prose. 


In 1875 he edited the Vikramdnkadevacharita of Bilhana, a histoxical work written in 
ornate Sanskrit, from a single MS. copied by himself and Professor Jacobi in seven days. This 
brings us to the distinguishing feature of Professor Buhbler’s Sanskrit scholarship. No one 
has done more for the elucidation of the Hindu period of Indian History. By means of his 
papers on Indian inscriptions in the Indian Antiquary and elswhere he has established the 
history and chronology of that period on a secure basis. Of the knowledge thus acquired he 
made a memorable use in his article on the “ Indische Kunstpoesie ” which appeared in 1890. 
In this paper he shews from an examination of dated inscriptions and other sources, that 
the ornate style of classical Saiskrit poetry and poetical prose was in full bloom in the second 
century of the Christian era. The wide-reaching consequences of this demonstration are at 
once apparent. In fact this short paper revolutionised the views of Sanskrit scholars with 
regard to the date of important branches of Indian literature. Other historieal writings of 
Professor Buhler are his pamphlets on the Subkritasamkirtana of Arisitmha, on the Jaina 


monk Hemachandra and the Navasthasinkacharita, the latter brought ont in co-operation with 
Professor Zachariae. 7 


His knowledge of Jaina literature and of living Jaina teachers was extensive. It may be 
assured that his love of history gave him a particular sympathy with Jainas, as some of 
the best medieval chronicles of India appear to have belonged to that ‘‘ Dargana.”” His short 
treatise “ Ueber die Indische Secte der Jaina,’ which appeared in 1887, is perhaps the best 


account of that somewhat neglected sect. It is much to be regretted that it has never been 
sranslated into English, 


The ripest fruit of his epigraphic studies is to be found in his English pamphlet on the 
origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet, in which he derived those characters from thé most 
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ancient North Semitic letters, and his contribution on Indian Paleography (with nine tables} 
to the Indo-Aryrn Encyclopedia. The latter treatise is so complete that it is dificult to 
imagine that 1t can be ever superseded or supplemented. His lossas editor of this Encyclopedia 
will be widely felt, He was most active as a decipherer of Indian inscriptions to the 


last, and took a lively interest in the archwological investigations of Doctors Hultzsch, 
Puhrer, Waddell and others, 


Professor Buhler was a most painstaking teacher. He taught the Sanskrit language in 
Vienna even from the Alpkabet, the letters of which he drew on a black board for his less 
advanced class. He was always ready to help any serious student, and averse sometimes te 
having his assistance acknowledged. In fact, his distinguishing moral quality was unselfish 
mess. He was perhaps hardly conscious himself to what an extent he carried this virtue. 
His manners were genial and unassuming. He was always in his element in the society of 
cultivated Englishmen. Before devoting himself to the classical language of India, he had 
been thoroughly disciplined in Greek and Latin. He was well acquainted with the modern 
languages of Hurope and particularly with English. He could read with ease the most 
difficult Hnglish authors, and composed fluently in that language. I was these qualities 
that enabled him to give such a powerful impulse to Saaskrit scholarship both in India and 
Hurope. Nor was his influence confined to the old world. He certainly counted among his 
pupils one native, at least, of the United States. His work will long survive not only in the 
books that he has written, but in the interests and capacities that he has created and trained. 


PROFESSOR BU HALER. 
BY CECIL BENDALLJ 


Every practical student of Indian learning must have heard with consternation of the 
death, by a boating accident in the Lake of Constance shortly before Haster, of Hofrath 
Johann Georg Bihler, Professor of Sanskrit at Vienna, and for many years a prominent 
member of the Bombay Educational Service. 


Born in 1887 at Berstel in Hanover, he stadied Saaskrit under the leading Sanskritist 
of the last generation, Theodor Benfey. Buhler was Beniey’s joy and pride. I remember 
Biithler once describing to me his embarrassment because old Benfey insisted on kissing him 
on a public occasion. Bihler made early acquaintance with Hngland, visiting this country 
for the study of Indian MSS., working for a time in the library of Windsor Castle, and alse 
assisting Prof, Max Miller in the index to his Ancient Saaskrit Literature. In 1863, mainly 
through the influence of the last-named scholar, he joined the Bombay Hducational Service, 
holding successively the Professorship of Saiskrit at Hlphinstone College, Bombay, and an 
Inspectorship of Schools in Gujarat. He did excellent work in both capacities. 


It is due to the critical scholarship and personal influence of men like Biihler and Kielhorn 
that the best native scholarship of the “ Bombay side” is at least half a century ahead of the 
rest of India. And yet the rulers of India have decreed that native instruction in Saiskrit is 
strong enough to run alone, and the race of such Huropean teachers is to become extinct! 
One wishes there were a few men on Indian Councils capable of feeling the force of remarks like 
those of Réhtlingk (the greatest living lexicographer) on the last Saiskrit dictionary by Bengali 
scholars. But to return to Bthler. In his educational tours he collected and published 
statistics of private libraries of MSS. These researches culminated in his great tour in 
Kaémir in 1875, where he made discoveries of unprecedented importance in the literary 
history of India. Returning to Europe in 1880, he was at once appointed to the Chair of 
Sanskrit at Vienna, which he occupied till his death. 

Baa i Si i me ere Le ae 
1 From the Alhenewm, No, 3878, April 23, 1898, 
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His chief works were the Digest of Hindu Law (1867-76), written in conjunction with Sir 
Raymond West; Manz, translated with a masterly introduction (Oxford, 1886) ; and texts and 
translations of Apastamba and other minor jurists. He also edited several important texts ie 
lexicography and historical romance, besides usefulworks for educational purposes. Of his 
contributions to periodicals a few only can be mentioned. The chief are to be found in the 
Vienna Oriental Journal (mainly founded, and largely edited, by bim) and in the Indian Anti- 
quary. He frequently wrote in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, of which he was and 
honorary member and also an active supporter. Amongst his other articles I may note : 
Die Asoka- Inschriften ;’ * Ueber das Leben des Hemachandra ’ (1889); ‘ Ueber die Secte der 
Jaina’ (1887); ‘ Die indische Inschriften und das Alter der Kunstpoesie’ (1890); and his 
‘Indian Studies, written in English, though published in Austria, “ not to save you trouble,” 
as he once told me, but for the good of those in India. The crowning work of his life was to 
have been the Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research, designed and edited by him, of which 
some account has already been given in the dthenwum, No. 3593. Of his great published contri- 
bution to this, ‘Indische Paldographie,’ it is impossible for me to speak without gratefully 
recording the generous acknowldegment (as charming as it was characteristic) of the work 
done by others who had preceded or aided him in any line of research. During his visit 
to London in 1897, and also up to his death, I believe, he was mainly engaged on the 
ancient geography of India. I fear however, from what he told me, that he had made but 
little progress with what might have been his greatest work, the pre-Muhammadan 
history of India. He would have gathered together in this his numerous and brilliant contvri- 
butions to the Hypigraphia Indica. 


Buhler had the true nature of a scholar — accurate, incisive, critical in his own work . 
helpfal, kindly, stimulating to others. His tact and savotr-faire made him a natural leader of 
men on occasions like congresses of Orientalists, where, indeed, his familiar figure will be very 
greatly missed. His genial, hearty manner made him equally popular and influential with 
scholars and with men of the world. In all senses he made the best of both worlds. 


GEORG BUHLER. 
IN MEMORIAM, 
BY A. A. MACDONELL, M.A., Px.D. 


I reeL thatthe various able and full obituary notices of Prof. Bthler which have 
appeared, leave hardly anything for me to say. But I am glad to have an opportunity of 
saying that little as a small tribute to the memory of one whose abilities and achievements I 
have admired ever since I began the study of Sanskrit, now nearly twenty-four years ago, 
under his old teacher, Theodor Benfey. Neversince then has the death of any scholar produced 
on me the impression of an irreparable calamity, till the papers last Easter announced the news 
that Buhler, a solitary sculler on a Swiss lake, had mysteriously disappeared beneath the 
waves in the evening twilight of Good Friday. All the eminent Saiskritists, Benfey, 
Stenzler, Whitney, Roth, who have died within this period, were all old men, ranging in age 
from about seventy to eighty years, and had accomplished their life’s work. Biihler, on the 
other hand, was only sixty and, though he had already achieved so much, was really but 
entering upon what would have been the most important epoch of his career. Quite a short 
time before his death he expressed the opinion that he would require ten years to finish his 
chief work, for which his past life had only been a preparation. It was at least fortunate that 
he lived long enough not only to plan, but to see carried out to a considerable extent, the 
greatest enterprise yet undertaken in the field of Sanskrit scholarship, his Encyclopedia of 
Indo-Aryan Research, His organising ability, his practical talent, his intimate knowledge of 
modern India, and his keen interest in all departments of Sanskrit learning, singled him out 
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as the man best fitted for the accomplishment of this task, Having had the good fortune to 
spend seventeen of the best years of his life in India, he owed much to native learning ; but 


he richly repaid the debt by doing more than any other scholar to reveal to the Indians of 
to-day the history of their past. 


Years before I made his personal acquaintance I had heard much about Bithler from Benfey, 
who often spoke with pride of the achievements of his distinguished pupil. I can still remem- 
ber some of the very words Benfey used in describing the circumstances of Biihler’s appoint- 
ment at Bombay. It was not till 1883, some three years after his return to Europe, that I 
first met him, Since then I had every two orthree years opportunities of frequent personal. 
intercourse with him at successive Oriental Congresses, especially at Stockholm, London, and 
Geneva, as well as on the occasion of his visits to England. In August 1887 I came across 
him by accident in the street at Lucerne. It was then I learnt that, as his wife was a Swiss 
lady, he was in the habit of spending a considerable part of his vacations in Switzerland, and 
of taking hard rowing exercise on the Swiss lakes after his exhausting labours at Vienna. 
His fondness for this form of exercise, which he indulged in for the sake of his health, was 
destined to bring about his untimely death. Since 1893, when he asked me to contribute to 
his Encyclopedia the part on ‘ Vedic Mythology,’ I also had occasion to correspond with him 
a good deal in connexion with that work. These opportunities furnished sufficient data, I 
think, for forming a fairly correct estimate of his character. He struck me as having a 
peculiarly scientific cast of mind. But with this was combined an intellectual enthusiasm 
which caused him to be perpetually on the watch for whatever was calculated to promote 
Indian studies in every direction. Though of a thoroughly matter-of-fact temperament, he 
was not altogether lacking in sentiment. This betrayed itself in the emotion with which he 
used to speak of what he owed to the teaching and inspiration of Benfey. The special interest 
he seemed to take in the pupils of his old guru doubtless sprang from the same source, His 
high-mindedness always deterred him from doing or saying anything against those to whom he 
felt he owed a debt of gratitude. Nor did he stoop to personal controversy. But had he 
ever been unjustifiably attacked, his aggressor would probably have had cause to repent 
his temerity. For Buhler, as he told me himself, kepta record of the blunders which 
he found inthe work of other scholars, and which he might have felt compelled to refer 
to in self-defence. 


One quality which especially distinguished Biihler was that power of concentration which 
enables a man to devote weeks or even months of intense application to the decipherment of 
an inscription without the certainty of any tangible result. Such labour, though sometimes 
apparently fruitless, serves to sharpen and strengthen the mental powers, and it is only those 
who are capable of it who can hope to become really great scholars. This quality was possessed 
in an eminent degree by Benfey, and was undoubtedly fostered by Buhler, in his turn 
among pupils suchas Dr, M. A, Stein, who has done such valuable archeological work in 
Kashmir. The parampard of teachers becomes really fruitful by the cultivation of such 
qualities and the propagation of scientific method and accuracy, rather than by the formation 
of schools, which by their very nature must suffer from one-sidedness, Thus Biiler’s death is 
to be deplored not only as a direct loss to learning, but also because of the indirect disadvan- 
tage resulting from the premature removal of a great trainer of scholars. Altogether Buhler 
came near to the ideal of what a Sanskritist of the present day should be. Like Colebrooke, 
‘the great founder of Sanskrit scholarship, he combined with universal learning and untiring 
industry, distinguished practical ability. This enabled him to acquire a vast knowledge of 
the concrete data of modern Indian life, a knowledge particularly valuable to scholarship in @ 
country which has experienced for three thousand years a continuity in literature and civiliza- 
tion which is unparalleled in any other branch of the Aryan race. Buhler thus became capable 
of understanding and illuminating the intellectual and social history of India as a whole to an 


extent which will hardly ever be equalled. 
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PROFESSOR J. GEORG BUHLER. 
BY PROFESSOR A. KAEGI, ZURICH.} 


Au the newspapers have reported the tragic end of the famous Indologist Hofrath Dr. J. Georg 
Biihler, Professor in the University of Vienna. ‘No one can help feeling the deepest sympathy with 
his relatives, whose sad bereavement has been rendered all the more painful by the melancholy 
circumstances attending his death. But not only the relatives and numerous friends of the departed, 
but algo Sanskrit scholarship itself has suffered the heaviest and most unexpected loss — a loss that 
is simp!y irreparab‘e. For Georg Biihler was more than ‘ an eminent Sanskrit scholar’; he held 
and has held for years the undisputed position of a leader of Indian philology ; he was the scholar 
who at the present time was the leading spirit of all researches relating to ancient India, May I 
then, as a grateful admirer of the wonderful man, be permitted to devote a few lines to his memory ? 


Biihler was born in the parsonage of Borstel near Nienburg on the Weser, and educated at the 
grammar school of Hannover, where H. L. Ahrens and Raphael Kuhner were amongst his teachers, 
At Easter, 1855, he proceeded to the University of Géttingen to study Classical and Oriental antiqui- 
ties, and found there such eminent teachers as Hermann Sauppe, Ernst Curtius, Theodor Benfey, and 
Heinrich Ewald, After having taken his doctor’s degree he went, in the autumn of 1858, to France 
aud. England, where he devoted three years to the thorough study of Vedic MSS. in the great 
libraries of Paris, London, and Oxford, In England he became acquainted with Professors Max 
Miller and Theodor Goldstiicker who assisted him in many ways, and for a time he held the post of 
assistant librarian in Her Majesty’s library at Windsor Castle. 


In October, 1862, he returned to Géttingen with the intention of qualifying himself as a 
University lecturer. But in November he was offered a professorship at the Sanskrit College in 
Benares, the principal seat for the study of Brahmanical philosophy, and while the negotiations about 
this appointment were being carried on, he was invited to take the newly created chair of Oriental 
languages at the Elphinstone College in Bombay. Buhler gladly accepted the offer, and began his work 
at Bombay in the spring of 1868. His very first lectures on Sanskrit, Prakrit and Comparative 
Philology, and still more the zeal and energy with which he threw himself into the educational work at 
the college, making new practical arrangements for instruction in the philological department and 
procuring a library of books and manuscripts to be used by students and ieachers, could not fail 
to attract the attention of the authorities, who very soon began to employ the young scholar in the 
Educational Department in other ways also. 


As early as 1864 Buhler, together with Sir Raymond West, then judge at the Bombay High 
Court, was appointed by the Governor of Bombay Presidency, to compile a Digest of Hindu Law, 
which was to take the place of the Sastris (native scholars versed in the customary law), who until 
then had acted, as legal advisers at the lower courts, 


During the summer of 1866 he was employed at Poona as superintendent of Sanskrit studies, and 
in the winter of 1866-67 he travelled, by order of the Government, through the Maratha and Kanara 
countries, in order to search the Brahmanic libraries for important manuscripts. As the result 
of this very first journey Bubler brought home more than 200 old manuscripts, among them many 
rare and until then quite unknown works, and he lost no opportunity in pointing out to the 
authorities the necessity of a systematic investigation of the old libraries. 


Two years more of quiet teaching and study followed, till, early in 1869, Bithler - was ap- 
pointed Acting Educational Inspector for the Northern Division of the Bombay Presidency (Gujarit and. 
neighbourhood), being thereby charged with the administration and superintendence of all elementary 
and secondary schools of a territory extending over about 56,000 square miles, with five millions of 
inhabitants. For many years afterwards the administration of the lower and secondary Angio- 
Indian schools in that province was Bihler’s principal task, which he undertook at once with that 


1 Translated from an article published in the Neue Zurcher Zeitung, 
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incomparab.e energy so characteristic of him to the very end, First of all, he was anxious to develop 
and improve the colleges for a higher and more general education of native teachers, and then new school- 
books were procured and new regulations introduced ; wherever possible, new schools where founded, 
the existing schools carefully classified, systematic annual inspections of all colleges and schools were 
arranged, and finally, through Biihler’s initiative, the salaries of teachers at secondary schools were 
considerably raised, and the masters at the lower schoo!s were given opportunities of earning an annual 
increase of their salaries by especially good work. We may form an idea of Biihler’s extensive activity 
in this administrative work from the fact that when he entered on his office in 1869 there were in the 
province 730 schools with 47,800 scholars, while at the end of his term of office in 1880 the number 
of schools had risen to 1,763 with 101,970 scholars, 


However, while his time and energy were to such an extent placed at ihe service of the 
Administration, Buhler yet found it possible to render his official work, especially his inspections of 
schools and colleges (of which occasionally he used to give most interes*ing and vivid descriptions), at 
the same time fruitful in the highest degree for scholarly purposes. When he entered on his office as 
Educational Inspector he obtained from the Government, which had already become aware of the 
important results of bis first journey in search of MSS., the order and authority to search all libraries 
within reach in the province for MSS. and to acquire for the Government any works of importance, 
Consequently, during his tours of inspection he communicated, in all the larger towns, with the 
learned, Pandits, and enlisted agents who had to hant up the libraries, carry on negotiations with the 
owners, and, to compile lists of MSS. He soon found out that the number of books and libraries was 
enormous, and that more especially the Jainas possessed exceedingly rich treasures of MSS, <As these 
efforts of Btihler were crowned by such unexpected results — during his very first year of inspecting 
he had succeeded, in purchasing upwards of 200 important old MSS. and in acquiring catalogues 
containing something like 14,000 titles of works of the Brahmanical literature alone — he was 
commissioned, to undertake several tours to different parts of India as far as Kashmir and Nepal, and 
from all these tours he returned with valuable treasures of MSS, and inscriptions (on stone, copper- 
plates, coins, etc.). Especially famous became his tour to Kashmir, when he discovered and acquired, 
not only a great number of hitherto unknown Brahmanical works, but also an almost complete 
collection of the sacred books of the Digambara Jainas. Besides the purchases for the Indian 
Government Buhler also bought, with the permission thereof, large and systematic collections of 
MSS. for European libraries. Upwards of 5,000 MSS. have since those years become generally 
acvessibie to scholars, apart from numerous corrected copies of Sanskrit works, which he privately 
procured for scholars of all countries, 

That Biihler in spite of his extensive practical work should have found, it possible still to devote 
himeelf to literary pursuits in such an eminent degree, has always been a matter of surprise, His very 
first greater work, the Digest of Hindu Law, published by order of the Governor of Bombay (1867 
and 1869) became a standard. From numerous law-books, which at that time mostly existed in MS, 
only and had, to be collated for the first time, and from information gathered from the mouths 
of Shastris versed in the customary law, West and Bithler commpiled a codex of the law of inheritance, 
partition, and adoption, which has since been repeatedly edited, translated into the vernaculars, and 
enjoys great authority throughout the whole of India, 


Next Biibler, whose school-books for Indian colleges have already been mentioned, founded, together 
with Kielhorn (then Professor of Sanskrit in Poona, and now in Géttingen) the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series — an undertaking which was intended to give young native scholars an opportunity of 
learning European methods of criticism in editing texts, and to procure cheap and. good editions of 
Sanskrit standard works for use in Indian schools and colleges. Btthler himself published in this 
collection the Pafichatantra, Dandin’s Dasakusmdracharita, the historical romance Vikraméikadeva- 
charita of the 11th century which he himself had discovered, the ancient law-book of Apastamba, and 
others. His catalogues of MSS. and his well-known Meports are of great scientific value, and his 
epigraphic researches in connection with thef amous edicts of King Piyadasi-Agoka and other Indian 
inscriptions have marked a new epoch and led to new results of the highest importance, 
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His literary activity became s:ill more extensive and fruitful, when, in 181, after leaving the 
Indian Cuvil Service, he took the chair of Sanskrit in the University of Vienna. Partly through his 
instruction, by which he trained a namber of younger scholars, still more by his numerous publications 
an] hig extensive connections both in the East and in the West he became more and more the centre 
and the chief promoter of Indological studies in Europe — a fact which came out clearly enough 
at the Congress of Orientalis:s held in Vienna in 1886, With untiring and never failing courtesy 
and with an unselfishuess that was truly surpris:ng, he placed the vast stores of his experiences and 
s“udies, as well as the rich treasures of his MSS. at the disposal of his fellow students, and by his 
numerous connections with the leading authorities in India he was ab‘e to procure for Huropean and 
American scholars anything they might want for their work, if it could at all be had from India. 


To meation even only the most important of Bihler’s larger works or of his numerous articles 
in differeat journals both of Europe and India, would of course be impossibe here. Of his books, 
I will only mention that he translated for Max Miiller’s Sacred Looks of the Hast five of the most 
important la\-books, amongst them that of Manu — this alone a volume of 760 pages, including 
mportant introduction and notes. Of his smaller essays a!so I will mention only one. In his book 
India, what can it teach us? (London, 1888) Max Miller had expressed the startling view that the 
whole of the Indian literature, as far as it is not Vedic or Buddhistic, was written in the time after 
the Turanian (Indo-Scythian) invasion of India, 7. e., after the second century of the Christian era. 
The Veda, he declared, was evidently a wreck saved froma general shipwreck ; everything else that hag 
come down to us — epic literature, law-books, works on grammar, poetry — was merely a late 
refloresceuce of a new life sprung up under more favourab-e circumstances: it was ‘ renaissance 
litzrature.’ This hypothesis, of course, created a great sensation and called forth lively discussions, 
Most scholars opposed or doub‘ed this theory without however (considering the great uncertainties 
prevailing in all questions of Indian chronology) being ab-‘e to refute it entirely, others were led away 
by Max Miiller’s fascinating argumentation, until Buhler took up the discussion with his splendid 
and methodical essay on the Indian inscriptions and the age of the Indian Kavya literature 
(Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, 1890, Vol. 122). Starting from some recenily discovered 
inscriptions, e'ghteen of which bear perfectly certam dates which are fully discussed by Buhler, he 


refutes in this essay Max Muller’s arguments one by one, and establishes besides a number of 
secure dates, 


Again in the discussion which has lately been revived and has"excited such great interest, as to 
the age of the Veda, Biihler has taken the most sober and moderate view of the question. 


About six years ago Buhler conceived the plan of editing an Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan 
Research on a grand scale — a work which was, as it were, to crown his life-long efforts for the 
general development of Indology. Within a very short time he succeeded in securing the co-operation 
of about thirty scholars from different parts of the world — from America, India, England and the 
continent of Kurope. With youthful zeal he set to work himself, and twice the Austrian Government 
granted him a year’s leave of absence for the purpose of devoting himself entirely to his work in 
connection with the Eneyclopedia. Besides the Palewography, published in 1696, he intended to 
treat of the Antiquities, Geography and History. Especially in the last mentioned part he hoped to 
be ab-e to bring out new and unexpected results, Only a short time ago he explained to me with his 
cheerful enthusiasm, how he was}going once for all to refute the general talk about the Hindus lacking 
the historical sense — and now all at once this terrible blow, this sudden and, cruel destruction of all 
hopes and schemes! And what might we not have expected from a man so full of vigour and energy ! 
His capacity, his love of work and his power of work seemed simply unlimited — and now! It is 
true, we may hope that at least the Hneyelopedia (to say nothing of his other schemes) is so firmly 
esvabiished that it can safely be carried out to the end. But the parts which he was to work out 
himself will never be accomplished by any one, as he would have done it, “If there ever was a man,” 
writes the Nestor of German Sanskritists, Professor Albrecht Weber in Berlin, ** whose loss can be 
called irreparable, it is Georg Buhler,” Of him it may be truly gaid : “He has. lived for all ages.” § 
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P.S.— While I was writing the above, a newspaper came to my hands, in which a Vienna 
correspondent reported rumours circulating in Vienna as to a voluntary or violent death of Hofrath 
Bihler, the correspondent added that indeed no tangible proofs of either the one or the other 
hypothesis are forthcoming, and that Biihler’s nearest Vienna friends “ deny most positively the very 
poss.bility of a suicide committed by Buhler from ethical or philosophical motives ” — and surely 
they are right, Whoever has known Biibler ever go slightly, must certainly arrive at the same 
coaclus.on. I knew him for nearly twenty years, since August 1878, and from that time to the very 
Jasi [ have had frequent intercourse with him both pergonal and by letters, and I venture to assert most 
emphatically that with him “a tendency to the negation of the pleasures of existence” or any kind 
of Buddhist mysticism is entirely out of the question, and the hypothesis of a suicide is absoluteiy 
groundiess. Nor is there any foundation for the hypothesis of a violent death, of a crime, it being 
entirely uncalled for in view of the facts which have come to light. Boating was Bubler’s favourite 
sport, and he often liked to practise it, particularly after hard work. Already on the 7th of April he 
had made an excursion from Lindau, and after his return in the evening was seen engaged in cheerful 
conversation with other visitors at the Hotel. On Good Friday the 8th he was induced by the beautiful 
spring weather to siay one day longer, “in order to make a longer excursion,” as he was heard 
saying. After having drawn up ateegram to his wife, ‘Come to-morrow,’ which was afterwards 
found in the Hotel, he siarted in the afternoon in one of those long and narrow boats, the 
oars of which lie so lightly on the outriggers, that they are lifted even at a great distance by the 
wash ofa steamer, if they are not held tightly as soon as the waves approach. Now Biibler 
was seen from the banks rowing forward and backward for some time on one and the same spot 
alter 7 o’clock in the evening, Next day the empty boat was found floating on the lake with one 
oar, while the other oar was found at some distance from it. In the opinion of experienced people 
living near the lake it is highly probable that he losi one oar, which he tried to secure again, and in 
trying to catch it he, being a stout man, fell overboard, By this natural and simple hypothesis 
the terrible accident becomes perfectly plain and intelligibie, 





A CONTRIBUTION ON BUHLER. 
BY PROF. F. KNAUER (KIEW). 

Inv the case of Btthler I hardly know which to admire most: the greatness of his learning and 
mental power, or the greatness of his mind and character. I do not think [ can honour his memory 
better than by quoting a few extracts from his letters addressed to me, and by adding an account ol 
an incident which shows the great scholar also as a man of rare human qualities. 

On January 2nd, 1891, he writes :—‘I think, we shall before long become acquainted even 
with older temples of the Brahmans. The excavations of Mathura, Ahicchatra and Sravasti will 
no doub considerably modify our views about the resigions of India.” 

On March 8rd, 1893 :—‘ The [London] Congress was one of the finest and most successful. 
A great deal of useful work was done : some of the papers were very important ; Cowell’s speeches the 
most important of all.” 

On June 6th, 1893 :—* The work ( Mdnavagrihyasitra ) is one of the most interesting of its 
kind.” And with reference to new discoveries :— “ The brutal facts are now demolishing the finest 
theories concerning the age of Sanskrit literature, which a so-called criticism has derived from ‘ inner ’ 
reasons, But what we have learnt until now is only the beginning, we may look forward to far more 
startling discoveries, and I am afraid, of all that has been considered, ag the correct thing during the 
last forty years not much will stand the test of time. Our salvation is in the pick-axe and the skovel 
and in paying more attention to Hindu tradition.” : 

On June 22nd, 1893 :— “ The worthy Bhattjis never cared much for the state of their Maniras ; 


they always felt like that famous priest who baptised nomine patros filtce ex spirit sancti, and it did 
not matter in the least. The Samskara has its effect with a nonsensical Mantra just the same as with 
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a correct one.” — “In support of your quite correct view that the g rihydnt karmdni are older than the 
érautdni, I should algo like to point out that the tariffs for the latter were much too high to be ever 
carried, out completely.” 


In Vol. I. of the Vienna Oriental Journal, 1887, Buhler had published an article on the elliptic 
use of iH and cha, which was to a certain extent directed against myself, inasmuch as I had, in my 
edition and translation of the Gobhilagrihyasitra, taken a different view from that of the Hindu 
commentators which Biihler defends in his paper. I considered it my duty to oppose Lubler in 
a special article. With some misgivings — for I was an admirer of Bubler and could, ill spare his 
help and advice — I wrote to him pointing out my objections. And what was his reply? “As to 
été and cha it does not matter. I shall return to the subject on some other occasien. All I ask for, if 
anybody wishes to enter upon a controversy with me, is that the tone should always be that of polite 
society.” A few days later he writes :=~ ‘ The fuller the discussion the better.” I do not know what 
impression my article published soon alter in the Festgruss an Otto von Déhtlingk had made upon 
him ; but when I announced to him my intention to come to Vienna in the summer of that year 1888, 
he invited me to stay with him. Of course, I did not like to trouble him. But when 1 came to 
Vienna, he frequently invited me to his house, and we met every day in the Oriental Institute. With 
the heartiest kindness he placed everything that could be of any use to me at my disposal, and assisted 
me with his advice and help with an unselfishness shrinking from no sacrifice that was truly touching. 
What could it be that induced the wonderful man to be so exceedingly kind to me? His personal 
acquaintance I had only made in 1886 at the Vienna Congress of Orientalists and, of course, then only 
very superficially, as he could not pay much attention to a beginner in those eventful days which taxed 
all his energies. I had not been his pupil, and was already a professor. Neither personally nor in 
literary matters could I be of any service to him ; besides I had attacked him in public. Were these 
not reasons enough for him to receive me, in 1888, with cool reserve and to grant me only such favours 
as he could not deny me for decency’s sake? ar from that, he fully opened to me the rich stores of 
his learning and allowed me a deep insight into his world of ideas, which proved a lasting gain to 
myself. It was clear that Biibler considered no one as too unimportant whom he thought capable of 
contributing in any way to the progress of learning, and that he tried to help and assist any such 
person to the utmost of his power, At the same time he had a charming manner of placing himself 
on a level, as it were, with those below him, so that even the humblest became inspired with courage. 


On the 10th of July, 1896, he wrote to me on some other occasion: —~ “ This I should like now to 
substitute in the place of former conjectures, and you may print and criticise it as much as you like,” 
“And, in his last letter to me he writes to thank me ‘heartily’ for the ‘splendid’ work (my edition of 
the Manavagrihyasiira), although in this work I had repeatedly made critical remarks directed against 
him. Bihler was free of all touchiness in questions of scholarship, and granted to everybody 
the full liberty of his own opinion, nay, he seemed to experience a certain pleasure in meeting with views 
differing from his own, if only they were expressed judiciously. One might think that such a feature 
should be a matter of course in any scholar, particularly in one who has everything at his command and 
can afford to be superior to little weaknesses. However, experience teaches that this is not so and 
that even men of the greatness of a Biihler are not always proof against ‘ gnatbites ’ received, in literary 
warlare, in consequence of which they become disagreeable (though it may be only for a short time). 
Biihler, however, was a lion without fear. He was a truly great scholar, an extraordinary character, an 


exceedingly keen observer of human nature, and a wise educator in matters of learning. Honour to 
the memory of a master ! 


AN APPRECIATION OF BUHLER. 
BY EMILE SENART, MEMBRE DE L’IN STITUT. 


Wan I agreed to add a few words to the notice that Dr. Winternitz was writing on the 
life and works of Buhler, I only considered, with my old sympathy for the Indian Antiquary, 
my affectionate admiration for the eminent scholar whose loss has left us an irreparable void. 
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Since I have read this touching memoir however, I feel the rashness of my promise. With 
the accuracy of a thoroughly well informed witness, and the pious fervour of heart-felt 
devotion, the writer reviews the entire life and work of the master, bringing into prominent 
relief the originality and importance of his réle. Nothing further would therefore remain 
for me to say, were I not eager to accept the opportunity that is offered to me to add to 
such numberless expressions of homage and sincere regret the tribute of the high and 
respectful esteem thatis felt by his French fellow-workers for this indefatigable pioneer of 
Indianism. 


In spite of the fact, that, but for a friendly exchange of correspondence, I only made the 
personal acquaintance of Bihler a few years before his death, I cannot forget that having 
followed the same course of studies under the same ‘‘ Guru,”’ there existed, if I may be allowed 
the expression, a bond of common origin between us. When I began the study of Sanskrit, 
under the direction of Benfey, I remember what high expectations that clear-sighted judge 
had already formed of the distinguished destiny that awaited the man, still so young, 
whom h> loved to proclaim his most remarkable pupil. Buhler himself never failed to 
acknowledge on his part, with fervent gratitude and faithful sympathy, the value of his 
instruction and the encouragement of such flattering predictions. Benfey was not only 
singularly suggestive in his teaching, and his conversation; he was not only an admirable 
grammarian and linguist. One of the first, he had fully perceived, beyond the mere linguistic 
interest that had first excited the attention of the West to the study of Sanskrit, the attraction 
which was offered to the highest curiosity of the mind by the insight into the past history of 
India and the development ofits life, religious, political and social, He was the first who 
ventured to sketch a general view of it in bis famous article, which appeared in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Encyclopedia ; and so he was certainly most influential in the course which his pupil’s 
ideas early adopted. Biihler wanted to study India in itself, and for itself, and to trace, 
before all else, chronological, and pesitive data as given by its literature, and monuments 
With this object, he decided to seek, in the familiar intercourse of the country itself, in its 
scholastic traditions, in a methodical research for manuscripts and documents, the information 
that this great work required. 


Tt was to himself alone, however, to his own perseverance and ardour, to his enormous 
capacity for work that he was indebted for the success that so largely crowned his plan, 
Always distrusting specious deductions and brilliant generalisations, he showed in his whole 
aspect that harmonious fusion of qualities peculiar both to the German and the English mind 
to which Dy, Winterniiz has so happily alluded. Varied and profound science, decided 
precision, unflinching tenacity, a practical knowledge of both men and affairs, nothing was 
wanting to make him, not exactly the leader of a certain school, but what was even better, a 
diligent loader of workers, or, as 1 may express it, a chef d’atelver, endowed to a striking 
degree, with authority and power. Such he showed himself in India, where he succeeded in 
making cuthusiastic fellow-workers of several Natives, as well as of those of his own country- 
snen whom he attracted and embued with his enterprising spirit, and still more so in Hurope 
whon he returned to Vienna and there founded a course of teaching which proved so fruitful. 
By the current use of Sanskrit, by certain ways of teaching — and even by certain habits, 
of mind, he used somo coquetry to maintain the stamp of his long and affectionate familiarity 
with the Hindu world. 


Thanks to the high position he enjoyed both with the Administration of the British 
Government, as well as with the Indianists of the Hast and West, he became under all circum- 
stances, the natural intermediary between India and Europe, and he never refused his aid, 
whenever it was required, cither by men or by useful enterprises. Of thisI had a strikmg 
proof during the latter part of his life, the memory of which is all the more agrecable to me, 
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as it recalls a circumstance which gave me the opportunity of offering him a few days’ 
hospitality and of enjoying his society more intimately. The Hleventh Congress of Orientalists 
having brought Buhler to Paris, where a number of other celebrated Indianists were also 
assembled, I thought it a duty to take advantage of the occasion for the realisation of a desire 
I had for some time entertained. The project in view was the organisation of an International 
Association, the object of which would be to further, by all means, archeological investigations 
in India. That Biibler should take a warm interest in the project at once, will not seem sur- 
prising. His enthusiasm, however, was not displayed only in promises. This was proved by the 
zeal by which he obtained the patronage of important personages, whose aid and assistance 
was essential to the success of the plan. He also, in a most precise and practical spirit, 
drew a sketch for the future working of the Association and kept up strenuously, to his death, 
the active correspondence which was entailed by our common interest in the undertaking, 
To him is certainly due, in a large measure, the valuable and powerful intervention of our 
eminent friends, Lord Reay and Sir Alfred Lyall, which secured for the project, the favourable 
disposition of the Indian Government, His loss is certainly a fatal blow to the new Association. 
May his memory protect it! 


The least attentive observer would perceive, that in Biihler the man of work and of 
thought was also the man of action. Both his words and appearance, as well as an indescrib- 
able air of promptness and decision, showed it at first sight. He never indulged in reveries ~ 
in vague speculation, or in the frail adjustment of conjectures. In a field of research, where the 
uncertainty of chronological bases or the rarity of positive statements, as well as the national 
quietism and mystic disposition, opens so large an area for hypothesis, it remains a striking 
honour in his career that he devoted himself by a determined effort conscientiously and 
indefatigably to the conquest of facts, even when slightly prominent, and the fixing of dates 
even though secondary or provisional. It was a logical consequence of this frame of mind, that 
the Vedic Literature for him held a less prominent place than the epigraphic matter, that, in the 
study of law the genealogy of books and schools were of greater importance to him than the 
analysis of institutions. Even in the investigation of religious antiquities he was more busy 
in testing the tradition than in expatiating npon the systems. 


From the first and until the end of his life, Buhler followed with undeviating firmness 
the path he had traced out for himself after due reflection. He has accomplished his task, 
He has accomplished it with éclaz, for, with the clearness of purpose that was one of his chief 
characteristics, he had chosen his line in the direction of his most prominent faculties, and 
to it he devoted such a power for work, a vigour and an ingenuity of mind as never failed. 
All these brilliant qualities were at their best when the fatal accident occurred for which 
we shall long remain inconsolable. 


In France, it revived among us sad memories, asa similarly cruel and unforeseen cata- 
strophe had just ten years before deprived a fellow-worker and contemporary of Biihler of 
his life. In some respects one may say that Bergaigne, by the turn of his mind, by the direc- 
tion of his favourite studies, presented a living antithesis to Biihler. But he also was cut off at 
the very moment when he seemed almost to have reached the crowning point of his labour, at 
an age when many fruitful years appeared to be still in store for him. Two masters, so widely 
different in their lines of work, are thus brought together for us by a common fatality 
which seemed to cling to their common studies. We had long been eager to manifest our high 
respect for the science and services of Biihler, Our Academy had considered it an honour to 
number him among its correspondents. While recalling a loss so near to our hearts, his tragic 
end, has, even for those who only knew him through his books, added a thrill of intimate 


emotion to the regrets which naturally accompany the premature death of a powerful 
worker. 
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His mind was of an unceasing activity and ever awake. His learning, admirably suggestive: 
was never taken unawares. A rich fullness of culture, a wide store of remembrances animated 
his conversation, which was at once solid and lively. All those who have had the good fortune 
to know Buhler personally will retain a faithful memory of a man, obliging, without any 
display — who softened by unvarying uprightness and true benev olence the commanding 
authority of a vast science and of a very decided turn of mind. Asto the scholar, his aaeeal 
impulsion is sure to survive him long, and his name will remain inscribed in the first ranks 


of the golden book of Indian studies. 7 





A NOTE ON THE FACTS OF BUHLER’S CAREER! 


JoHann Georg Biuer, son of a clergyman, was born on the 19th July, 1837, at Borstel, a 
village near Nienburg (county Hoya, Hannover). The first part of his education was domes- 
tic, after which he was sent, in the spring of 1852, to Hannover, to complete the course of 
the Lyceum under the well known scholars H. L. Ahrens and R, Kthner. In 1855 he 
matriculated at the University of Gottingen and studied classical philology and archeology 
under K. ¥. Hermann, Schneidewin, HE. Curtius, H. Sauppe, and F. Weiseler, and oriental 
philology under Th. Benfey, and H. von Ewald. Having taken his degree as Ph. D. in that 
summer of 1858, he went to Paris in October, 1858, thence to London in June, 1859, where 
he accepted in May, 1861, the post of Assistant to the Librarian of the Royal Library at 
Windsor, which in October, 1862, he exchanged for a similar one at the University Library 
at Gottingen. 


He was nominated Professor of Oriental Languages at the Elphinstone College in Bombay 
on the 10th February, 1863; in December of the same year, Fellow and Examiner of the 
University of Bombay ; in March, 1864, a Member of the Commission for the Publication of a 
Digest of Hindu Law; in June, 1864, Professor of Ancient History and English at the 
Blphinstone College. In January, 1866, he was promoted to the post of Acting Superintendent 
of Sanskrit Studies and Professor of Ancient History and English at the Deccan College, 
Poona, and was sent on a tour of research in the Southern Maratha and Kanara country during 
tle cold seasons of 1866-69. He then returned to Bombay as Professor of Oriental Languages 
and Ancient History at the Elphinstone College, and was advanced, on the 20th December, 
1868, to the post of Educational Inspector of Guzerat and Officer in charge of the search of 
Saiskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency. He was sent on special duty to Rajputana from 
December, 1878, to March, 1874, and to Kashmir and Central India, from July, 1875, to April 
1876. His health failing, he was pensioned on the 12th September, 1880, and accepted the 
professorship of Indian philology and archeology inthe University of Vienna in October, 1880. 
He was Correspondiug Member of the German Oriental Society (1871), of the American Oriental 
Society (1878), of the Berlin Academy of Science (1878), of the Royal Society of Sciences at 
Gottingen (1883), of the Imperial Academy of Sciences in Vienna (1883), of the Petersburg 
Academy (1893), of the Institut de France (1887), and of the Hcole des Langues Orientales 
Vivantes at Paris. He was an Ordinary Member of the Imperial Academy of Science in 
Vienna (1885), of the Sociét4 Asiatique at Paris, of the Asiatic Society at Bombay, and of the 





1 Communicated by Prof. H. Jacobi and others, 
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Gujarat Vernacular Society. He was an Honorary Member of the American Oriental Society 
(1887), of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1895), of the Imperial Russian Archeological Society, 
and of the Anjuman-i-Punjab. 


He was appointed a Knight of the Prussian Order of the Crown (III Class) in 1872, a 
Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire lst January, 1878, and Comthur of the 
Order of Franz-Josef, and was nominated K. H. Hofrath in 1889, and Honorary LL.D. of 
Edinburgh in 1885, 


Literary Works. — He wrote his Inaugural Dissertation on the Affix tys, Gottingen, 1858, 
He contributed papers to: — Benfey’s Orient and Occident, Journal of the Philological Society 
(London), 1859-1863 ; Journal of the Bombay and Bengal Asiatic Societies and of the Madras 
Literary Journal, 1868-1867; to the Indian Antiquary, 1872-98; to the Epigraphia Indica, 
1888-1898; to the Vienna Journal fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 186-95. Together with 
Sir Raymond West he published the Digest of Hindu Law Cases, Part I., Bombay, 167, Part IT., 
1869, second edition, 1878, third edition, 188], He edited the Panchatantra with English Notes 
(Nos. 1 and 8 of the Bombay Sanskrit Series), 1868, second edition, 1881, third edition, 188], 
fourth edition, 1891; the Apastambiya Dharmastitra, Bombay, 1868-71, second edition, 1892-94; 
a Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. from Guzerat, 1872-73; the Dedakusteacleris with English 
Notes, Bombay, 1878, second edition, 1887; the Vilkidnibukacheita with an Introduction, 
Bombay, 1875; a Detailed Report of a Tour in Kashmir, Bombay, 1877; the Paiyalachchhina- 
mamila, Gottingen, 1878; the Sacred Books of the Aryans, Vol. I., Oxford, 1879 (second 
edition, 1897), Vol. II., 1888; Leitfaden ftir den Elementarcursus des Sanskrit, Wien, 1863; 
Indische Paleographie (in the Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research), Stiassburg, 1896; 
Inscriptions from the Caves in the Bombay Presidency in’ Dr. Burgess’ Archmological Reports 
or Western India, Vols. IV. and V., London, 1883; Erklarung der Asoka Inschriften in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society, 1888-93: Paleogiaphic Remarks on the Hrinji 
palm-leaf MS, in the Anecdota Oxon., Aryan fer. I, 3. 1884; The Laws of Manu, translated, 
S. B, H., Vol. XXV., 1886; Translations of the Dhauli and Jaugada versions of the Agoka 
Edicts in Archeological Reports for Southern India, Vol. I., 1887. 


His publications in the ‘*‘Schriften der Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften” are 
the following : — (a) Uber eine Sammlung von Sanskrit und Prakrit Handschiiflten, 1881; 
(b) Ubercas Alter des Kagmirischen Dichters Somadeva, 1885; (c) Uber eine Inschrift ‘es 
Kénigs Dharasena von Valabhi, 1€88; (d) Uber eine neue Inschrift des Gujara Kinigs, 
Dadda II., 1887; (e) Uber eine Sevdeala Inschrift, N¢7; (f) Uber die Indische Secte 
der Taidaa: 1887; (9) Uber dag Wavacihawinkackats des Padmagupta, 1888; (2) Das 
Leben des Jaina Ménches Hemachandra, 1889; (7) Uber das Sulitaceanikicana des 
Arvisihha, 1889; (7) Die Indischen Inschriften and Das Alter der Indischen Kunst Poesie, 
1880; (4%) Indian Studies No. I, The Jagadicharita of Sarvinanda, 1892; (2) Indian 
Studies No, II., Contributions to the History of the Mahdabhirata, 1892; Indian Studies 
No, If., On the Origin of the Brahma Alphabet, 1895 (Second edition, 1898). 





BUHLER AS A COLLECTOR OF M&S, 
BY PROF. ERNST LEUMANN, STRASSBURG. 


It is generally not known or scarcely noticed to what an extent the history of any science 
is dependent on the local distribution of its materials. When a town or country shows 
some predilection for this or that branch of research we are, at first, inclined to find the reason 
in some local or national instinct, or in the eae | of the teaching and writings of some scholar, 
who may be considered to ke the ‘local genius,’ And this inclination is strengthened by the 
undoubted facts that there are such things as local ‘schools’ of science as there are of art, and 
that nationalities do tend towards different standards in science and art. This does not; 
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estergaard, Yausbdoll, Trenckner, Andersen), that Northern Buddhism is 
chiefly cultivated in Paris (Burnouf, Feer, Senart, Lévi, Guimet), and that other branches 
of Indian studies are more or less equally confined to particular seats of Jearnine. The real 
explanation lies in the dispersion of the materials, Rask furnished Copenhagen with a splendid 
collection of Pali manuscripts which roused the interest of Danish scholars, just as Hodgson sent 
to Paris an excellent collection of the writings of the Northern Buddhists as preserved in Nepal. 
So the famous general Saaskrit Library of Chambers went to Berlin and found there an indefati- 
gable interpreter in Weber, while the India Office and the Bodleian have become seats of Indian 
philology through the manuscript libraries of Colebrooke and Wilson. In later years also 
Cambridge received a series of manuscript treasures from the enlightened activity of Daniel 
Wright, with the consequence that two Cambridge scholars (Cowell and Bendall), have made 
them their special study. Nowon the same level with those great collectors of manuscripts 
who, by bringing or sending over to H urope their treasures, have founded there different seats of 
Indian Wisdom, we have to mention Biihler. Indeed, he not only equals Rask, Hodgson, 
Chambers, Colebrooke, Wilson, and Wright as a collector of manuscripts, but far surpasses, 
them all. And therefore, had he done nothing else for Sahskrit Philology, he would be one 
of its greatest promoters, — one of those whose activity most decidedly and most happily 
determine the progress of Indian Research. On this fact we insist all the more, as the general 
public, in appreciating scholars, is inclined to overlook merits of the kind described. Well 
written books, like fragrant flowers, chiefly attract the general attention and also in a titanic 
publication (like Murray’s or Littré’s or Grimm’s Dictionary), which looks likea majestic oak in 
the park of literary and scientific productions. But who thinks of the roots hidden in the 
ground, which furnish the elementary materials for stems, branches and blossoms? Who 
longs to hear of the pioneer work, which furnishes the materials for those publications that the 
general reader may use or enjoy P 


But let us, nevertheless, inquire in what way Bihler has been an unparalleled collector 
of Indian manuscripts. Between 1868 and 1866 Bihler bought for himself about 300 manu- 
scripts, which in 1888 he presented to the India Office, and the zeal and ability exhibited in 
bringing together this small but remarkable collection induced the Bombay Government to 
secure Dithler’s servicesin that line. And so between 1866 and 1868, Bihler was specially 
deputed to explore thenative libraries in the South Maritha and the North Kinara countries, and 
obtained for Government about 200 manuscripts which were deposited in the Elpinstone 
College; and in 1868, when a regular and most important ‘Search for Manuscripts’ wags 
instituted by the Government of India, Btihler became the head of the Bombay organisation, 
which up to 1880, when he left India, has bought for the Deccan College Library 2,863 manu- 
scripts. Besides all this, between 1873 and 1880, Bithler asked for and received on several 
occasions permission to send over to Hurope such texts on sale as were already well represented 
in the Government Collection. Among the European Libraries it is particularly that of 
Berlin which unhesitatingly grasped this splendid opportunity of adding to its stock of Indian 
manuscripts ; and thus it came about that nearly 500 manuscripts, partly presented and partly 
sold, have, through Bithler, found their way to Berlin, 


By mentioning in each case the exact or approximate number of manuscripts acquired we 
only mcan to give a general idea of the enormous extent of new materials that we owe to 
Bithler’s activity in India. A considerable part of the texts represented were entirely unknown 
before, many of them were brilliant discoveries due only to Bithler’s exceptional energy and 
sagacity and to his profound learning. Thus he rescued two whole branches of literature 
from oblivion, viz., the Kashmiri branch which comprises Vedic and Saiskrit texts and the 
extensive Prikrit and Sanskrit literature of the Svetimbara Jains, Who would, thirty years 
ago, have thought that India still contained somany unknown literary documents P And who 
would have found them or even looked for them, if Bthler had not gone out, of his own 
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accord, to India, as an adventurer of philological research — comparable in this respect only 
to Anquetil Duperron and Ozoma Koérdsi P 


The majority of those five hundred manuscripts which Bithler sent to Berlin belong to 
the literature of the Svetémbara Jains. This has had the effect that Jain Philology is compara- 
tively much cultivated in Germany, while in England and France, where the scholars are still 
greatly absorbed by the occupation which their rich stores of Buddhist manuscripts affords, 
no effort has yet been made to deal with Jainism. First of all Weber devoted to the new 
materials ten years of his life, as the fruits of which he brought out — not to speak of smaller 
publications — his New Catalogue (three 4to volumes of 1,364 pages) and his Sacred Literature 
of the Jains (an English translation of which was published in the Indian Antiquary), Klatt 
also was won for the new branch of study by the materials, as well as by Buhler personally 
(when on leave in Hurope in 1878) ; and with a remarkable skill and assiduity he selected from 
the new literature all that tended to yield chronical and bibliographical facts. What Klatt con- 
tributed and whatlater on by ill fate he was preventedfrom contributing to Indian Research may 
be inferred from a Note in a former volume of the Indian Antiyuary (1894, p. 169, note2), A 

few years after Klatt, Leumann began, asa student in Berlin, his Jain investigations, transferring 
them afterwards to Strassburg where he tried to complete Buhler’s work in that line by procuring 
for his University Jain manuscripts not represented as yetin the Berlin-Biihler Collection. 


But Bithler founded the German Jain Philology not only through Berlin. In 1873-74 
Jacobi had accompanied Biihler on one of his tours and had acquired with Bthler’s consent 
and friendly support a manuscript collection of his own, containing chiefly Jain texts. It 
is well known how much Jacobi has fertilized this collection, and what valuable editions 
and translations of Jain texts he has brought out and furnished with most instructive intro- 
ductions — not to mention the independent papers in which he has dealt with Jain subjects, 





As to the impulses which Jain Philology reccived in India from Buhler we might refer 
to many, but confine ourselves to record here only what certainly is the chief aud most 
promising impulse. Bithler imparted his desire of discovering or uncovering all that is 
hidden or unknown in Jain Literature to Peterson, his successor in Bombay, who has been 
so fortunate as to be able to enter sanctified temple librarics, which, in spite of all exertions, 
were closed to Buhler. Peterson has indeed been continuing Biihler’s work in the ‘Search 
for Manuscripts’ very much to his credit, and his endeavours well supplement those of the 
highly accomplished scholar, Bhandarkar, who naturally favours the Brahmanic literature, 
though, like Weber, he has temporarily heen induced to devote himself also to a very carnest 
perusal of Jaina texts, 


We have dealt here somewhat at length on the position which Biihler holds towards Jain 
studies through his search for manuscripts. But his search claims to be of nearly the same 
primary importance in regard to the study of Indian Law and Custom. And further, all the 
other branches of Indian Learning have received new impulses and gained new prospects 
through the materials that have become available through Biihler. So, once more, we may 
state fairly that Buhler would have marked an epoch in Indian Philology, — he would, indeed, 
have remodelled it by giving it a new and larger base, even if he had done nothing else than 
securing for scientific investigation the three thousand manuscripts that we owe to him. 





BUHLER AND THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 
A Note 
BY JAMES BURGESS, 0,1.B., LL.D., FORMERLY EDITOR. 
Wits Professor Dr. J. G. Bihler, I became acquainted immediately on his arrival in Bombay 
as Professor of Saiskrit in the Elphinstone College, and during the next ten years we met 
occasionally at the rooms of the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society and at the University 
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examinations. But it was in 1871-72 that we became intimate. The Bombay Asiatic Society 
was then publishing little, and at long intervals; and it occurred to me that, by using the 
grant it had from Government for the publication and inviting papers from many men ale to 
contribute such in the numerous branches of Oriental research, the Society might publish every 
quarter, if not every second month. This proposal I brought formally before the Society’s 
Managing Committee, urging it as a duty to use the funds granted for publication in this way, 
and pointing out the extent of the field, But the Secretary, Mr. Jas. Taylor (who had formerly 
been in the firm of Smith, Elder & Co.), pooh-poohed the proposal as chimerical. This led me 
to promise to attempt what the Society declined, and towards the close of 1871, I wrote to all 
the scholars I knew in India, asking whether they would support a monthly magazine 
on the plan of the programme of the Indian Antiquary. I had an immediate and encouraging 
response from several, including Dr, Burnell, Mr. Beames, Prof. R. G. Bhandarkar, Prof. 
Blochmann, Dr. Biihler, Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids, Mr. F. 8. Growse, and others. Thus the 
Journal was commenced. Dr. Biihler sent me his first paper “On the Chandikagataka of 
Banabhatta”? in March 1872, and it appeared the following month, From that date we 
started a correspondence which continued more or less regularly till the time of his lamented 
death. ‘To the Indian Antiquary he was a warm friend and frequent contributor, and, during 
the thirteen years I edited it, I never appealed to him in vain when I wanted a paper: he 
commended it to his friends; and though so liberal a contributor, he insisted on paying his 
annual subscription for it, — thereby testifying practically his anxiety for ils success. 


From 1885 our correspondence continued quite as regularly as betore, and touched 
mostly on chronology, ancient geogiaphy, paleography andepigiaphy. From the latter part 
of 1888 till 1894, his contributions to the Lpigraphia Indica were also frequent and extensive. 
During all these years we,had much personal conference, meeting in Vienna, Edinburgh, London, 
Paris, and elsewhere, and I always found him the same, — full of information drawn from all 
sources, enthusiastic about everything connected with Indian history and antiquities. His 
judgment was remarkably accurate and his knowledge of human nature instinctively clear, 
while his cnergy, wisdom and tact ensured success in whatever he undertook, and rendered 
his opinion one of great weight in any matter he expressed it upon. He was a true and valued 
friend as well as an accomplished scholar. His loss for the ancient history of India seems 
almost irreparable, 
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A NOTE ON De. BUHLER. 
BY PROFESSOR MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 


Prorrssor Bénin was analmost perfect embodiment of what might be called the pragmatic 
scholar. His work was full of action, but in all his varied activity he never lost sight of the 
highest scholarly ideals. He gave freely to all that came of his advice and help. Whether it 
was necessary to search obscure catalogues for notices of manuscripts; to engage the co-opera- 
tion of the Government officials in India; or to stir up a dreamy Pandit to the point of 
answering a letter, or parting with a manuscript in his possession ; in all these and many other 
contigencies you might count upon his help given in the most cordial fashion. Yet how far 
was he from becoming the agent and business-man of others: he always remained the master. 
With all his wonderful grasp of the realities of India, and Indian life and history he never lost 
patience with the pains-taking closet-work of the philologist that is needed to secure a firm. 
foundation for the reconstruction of the past. He was an ideal philologist: philologist and his- 
torian in one. Every Indian scholar, that is not a mere tradesman, is something of an historian, 
but the force of most of us is spent at the door of historical inquiry. To edit and translate, to 
restore and decipher, these are certainly important and unavoidable tasks; most of us are so 


busy with such labours as to be at times in danger of not ‘ seeing the forest for the trees that 
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areinit.? Bithler was in an eminent degree both common labourer and architect: it is hard to 
to say where he will be missed most. As a searcher and finder of manuscripts, as a promoter 
of archeological inquiries, and as a decipherer of inscriptions he had no rival. But he was even 
greater when he stepped out, as it were, from the intricate maze of his knowledge of details 
and turned to works of generalization : when he helped to digest Hindu Law; when he presented 
his unrivalled essays on Indian Paleeography ; when he conceived and guided the first attempt 
at a connected Encyclopaedia of Indian Philology; above alk when he propounded and solved in 
his own clear-headed way questions in literary history and chronology. Itis but the soberest 
truth to say that just such a man we shall not count as one of us again, that his loss will 
never be quite repaired. Western scholarship owes him a debt of lasting gratitude; India 
may fitly deplore the loss of perhaps her truest historian. 


By way of adding something to the record of his extraordinary activity in India, I may 
be permitted a quotation from a letter of his, written scarcely two months before his untimely 
death (dated February 22nd, 1898). He is speaking of the unique manuscript of the 
Kashmirian Atharva-Veda, the so-called Péippaldda Qhakhd, which was sent to the late Professor 
von Roth by the British authorities in India, and is now in the possession of the library of the 
Tiibingen University: ‘‘If, as I presume, you will print a history of the manuseript, I would 
ask you to mention that Sir William Muir decided on my advice to despatch the MS, to 
Professor von Roth. On its account I had to travel from Indor to Calcutta in February 1876, 
because Sir William Muir did not know what to do with the ragged volume. I pointed ont 
to him that in the first place it stood in need of a bath; this it got in Sir William’s bathroom, 
After that the MS. looked quite fresh, and Sir William handed it to me to have it mended by 
the Native book-binders. The repairs lasted for nearly a week,’ 





NOTES ON G. BUHLER. 


BY PROF, RHYS DAVIDS. 


Arter reading the strikingly able paper by Dr. Winternitz I feel that it is only possib'e to add 
one other proof of the all-round nature of Professor Buthler’s enthusiasm for knowledge of all things 
that had to do with the history of India. When I first knew him he had scarcely read a line of Pali. 
But he soon afterwards became a member of the Pali Text Society, and also {this does not always 
follow) read. the books himself. He became as keen about the issue of each new volume as if he had 
been a mere Palischolar. And the last time he was in my study he said — we were talking about 
Privat-docents — that no one should be appointed a University teacher for Sanskrit unless he was at 
home also with Pali, and vice versd. He was interested chiefly in what could be gained for Indian 
lexicography, and the history of social institutions, ButI confess I was amazed to find — knowing 
how very busy he was, how many other interests he had had for so long a time — that he should have 
been able to make time to read so much in thege new texts. His articles on Pali subjects in the 
Vienna Journal, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and in the Indian Antiquary ;* 
the great importance attached by him to Pitaka evidence in the opening pages of his Indische Palwo- 
graphie, and such notes as that in his Manu, p. xci., show the object he hadin view. And I know 
from pergonal conversation, that he was meditating other papers of a similar kind, 


Kt is perhaps important to point out, as regards the subject of ‘inner chronology,’ that no one 
was more skilled at drawing conclusions as to the comparative chronology of two or more books from 
a careful comparison of their contents, than precisely Bitbler. The introductions to his translations of 
Manu and Apastamba are elaborate examples of the importance and value of such comparisons, and of 
the right method to be followed in making them. It would be amply clear from them alone that it 
was not the use of ‘inner chronology ’ as a means of investigation, that Bihler objected to, but the 

i 
3 See, for instance, ante, 1894, pp. 148-154, 242, 247, 
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wrong use of it — the drawing of conclusions too wide, and too absolute from insufficient data ; 
a reliance on comparisons of isolated passages, instead of including all the passages relating to the 
same point ; a limitation of the comparisons to one or more points, omitting other matters also available 
for chronological purposes, and so on. The conclusions reached by Buhler, on grounds of ‘inner 
chronology,’ in the two essays referred to, are stated, not only once, but on several instances, in quite 
positive terms. They have obtained the assent of those of his fellow-workers most competent to judge 
of them, And ‘inner chronology’ used in the like judicial spirit, based on the like wide and accurate 
knowledge, guarded by the like painstaking industry, will always form an important element in our 
attempts to elucidate the history of Indian thought and institutions. That is the test: —do the 
conclusions arrived at by the method of inner chronology gain the assent of other scholars ? 


I venture to hope that this is really about what Dr. Winternitz would himself say : and would 
express the thanks we must all feel to him for having, with so much judgment and insight, shown us 
the varied sides of the activity of the great scholar whose persona] qualities, and whose enthusiasm 
for the cause, so endured to all of us that we feel his loss as that, not only of a master, but also of a 
personal friend. 





IN MEMORIAM G. BUHLER. 
ON SOME SWAT LANGUAGES. . 
BY GEORGE A. GRIERSON, C.1.E., Ps.D., LC.S. 


Wuen the Huitor of the Indian Antiquary honoured me by inviting me to be one of the contributors 
to the Biihler Memorial Number, I felt some hesitation in complying. I could but offer a tribute of 
affectionate remembrance to him who I knew both as a guide and as a friend, and I knew that any 
poor halting, words of mine would be inadequate to express what I felt and what I wished to say 
while others, more able and better qualified than I, would adorn these pages with eloquent tribute 
to his worth, On second thoughts, I gathered courage, and it seemed to me that the best offering 
which I could make to his memory, would be of the first fruits of an undertaking whose inception 
owes much to his advice and encouragement, 


Tt was in 1886, at the Oriental Congress held in Vienna, that I first met Buhler, and discussed 
with him a project, which had long occupied my mind, for holding a Survey of the languages now 
spoken in India, Encouraged by him, I laid the proposal before the Congress itself, and a resolution, 
strongly supported by him, was passed urging on the Government of India the advisability of 
undertsking the investigation. I avoid writing of the warm friendship which dated from those 
days, or of the close correspondence enriched by the treasures of learning ungtudgingly poured forth 
which continued through the next eleven years. Suffice it to say that, largely due to his personal 
efforts and to his advice, the preliminary operations for the Linguistic Survey of India were 
commenced some two and a half years ago, One of the last occasions that we met was when I read to 
the Aryan Section of the Paris Congress of 1897 the progress report of these preliminary steps, and. 
I still seem to see him sitting on the dais as Vice-President and to hear the words of encouragement 
with which he welcomed the story of what had been done. A day or two alterwards we parted, 
never, alas, to meet again. Early last May I learned that the project had been finally sanctioned, and 
was on the point of writing to him to tell him the joyful news, when the sad and much belated tidings 
of hig death reached us in Patna. Never can I forget what I owe to him, True were the words of 
amy Pandit when I told him of it, ‘Mahdbhdnur astan gaté ’stt, a great sun had set, and had left 
many without the light which they could hardly spare. 


So I venture to dedicate to his memory some of the earliest results of the Linguistic Survey of 
India, because it was an inquiry in which he had continually taken an exceeding interest, and because 
these very results illustrate points on which be laid special stress ‘n his correspondence with me, 
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With his full concurrence, it was determined to delay the publication of tke section of his 
Grundriss which was to be devoted to the modern vernaculars of India till after the completion 
of the Survey. Surprises, he was sure, were in store for us, and, unless we postponed the production 
of the section on the ‘Tertiary Prakrits,’ there would be danger of its being out of date almost 
as soon as it was issued. How true this was, the subsequent progress of the Survey has shown, 
and of the two specimens which I now proceed to give, one illustrates these surprises. 


Gujari and Ajari. 


One of the mogt well-marked dialects of Rajputana is Méwari, spoken by the Chauhan Rajputs 
of Méwar. It is one of the great West-Central group of Indo-Aryan languages to which belong 
Eastern ‘Panjabi, Gujarfit! and Standard Hindi, and forms one of the connecting links between 
these last two languages. Closely connected with it is Marwari, spoken in the neighbouring 
state of Marwir. The grammars of both will be found in Mr. Kellogg’s work, and need not be 
described here. 


More than eight hundred miles from Méway, across the Indian Desert and the entire Panjab, 
beyond the North-West frontier of India, lies the SwAt valley, inhabited principally by a Pughtd- 
speaking population, There are, however, two Muhammadan tribes, the Gijars and the Ajars, who 
speak an Indian, and not an Iranian, language. The Gijars are cowherds, and the Ajars, who are 
closely connected with them, tend sheep. The former are a well known tribe, and seem to be at home 
right through the hill country north of the Panjab, though strongest in the North-West. They are 
also numerous ‘ along the banks of the upper Jumna near Jagadri and Buriyd, and in the Saharanpur 
District, which during the last century was actually called Gujarat. To the east they occupy the 
petty State of Samptar, in Bundelkhand, and one of the northern districts of Gwalidr, which is still 
called Gijargar ; but they are more numerous in the Western States, and especially towards Gujarat, 
where they form a large portion of the population. The Rajis of Riw&ri to the south of Delhi are 
Gijars. In the Southern Panjab they are thinly scattered, but their numbers increase rapidly 
towards the North, where they have given their name to several important places, such as Gujrinwiila, 
in the Rechna Duib, Gujarat, in the Chaj Duab, and Gijar Khan, in the Sindh-Sigar Dub. They 
are numerous about Jehlam and Hasan Abdal, and throughout the Hazara District ; and they are 
a'so found in considerabie numbers in the Dardu Districts of Chilis, Kdli, and Palas, to the east of 
the Indus, and in the contiguous districts to the east of the river’! Regarding the Gijars of tke 
Panjab, I have not as yet received any certain information, except that, the language-specimens, 
received from the District of Muzaffarnagar on the east bank of the Jamna show several points of 
connection with the language spoken by their brethren of Swat. The Gijars of the rest of the 
Panjab Himalayas, and those of Kashmir are reported to speak a language of their own, but specimens 
of it have not yet been received. We must therefore content ourselves for the present with that 
spoken by those who are the most western and the most northern of all the Gijars with whom we are 
acquainted, This brings us to the surprise already alluded to. The language of the Swat Gdjars is 
practically identical with Méwart, spoken, more than eight hundred miles away, in Rajputana. As 
might be expected they have borrowed a portion of their vocabulary "from the neighbouring Pughté 
and Panjabi, but the grammars of Swat Gujart and of Ajari, on the one hand, and of Méwart, 
on the other, are to all intents and purposes identical. This will be manifest from the following 
notes and specimens, It ig an interesting fact that, both with the Gijars and the Ajars, one of 


their septs is known as ‘Chéhin.’ I am indebted to Major H. A, Deane, C.8.1., for all these 
specimens, 


eran 








1 Cunningham, Arch, Sur. Rep, ii, 61, quoted by Crooke in the Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, s.v, Gijar. 
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The following points may be noted in regard to the grammar of the specimens : — 
I, — NOUNS. 


The Agent case is generally the same as the Nominative. Indeed the use of the Agent with the 
Past tense of a Transitive verb appears to have almost disappeared. 








@ 


In the case of nouns in 6, the oblique form singular usually ends in @, but sometimes, probably 
owing to careless speaking, the direct form is used ; thus, ghéré ko, of a horse, instead of the more 
correct ghéird kd; mandéd (for mandé) kam md; mairé bip ka, for maird bap hed. Sometimes, 
under the influence of Panjabi, the oblique form ends in é. Thus, when the younger son speaks to his 
father, the narrative says, correctly, apnd bdp tah kahié ; but when the elder son answers hig lather, 
the Panjabi idiom, apné bdp tah, is incorrectly used. 


On the other hand, the influence of Panjabi sometimes makes these nouns have the direct form 
in @ instead of in 6. Thus us kd (for us ké) baré pat natlt ma thé. 


Amongst the postpositions may be mentioned md, in; kanah, with. The postpositions tah and 
nah are borrowed from Pushté. They are used indiscriminately to mean both ‘to’ and « from,’ 
Thus, ithdr tah djd, come to this place, and ithdr tah jd, go from this place. 


The following are examples of the correct use of the direct and of the oblique forms: m gird put 
moyd thé (Hindi, mérd pit mud thd), my son was dead ; apné md tah (Hindi, apné md sé), from 
his own property ; chatigd admi (Hindi, changé ddmi), good men ; is kd patra ma (Hindi, is ké pairg 
mé), on his feet ; apnd déstd kanah (Hindi, apné désté sath), with (my) own friends ; chang? trima 
(Hindi, chang strZ), a good woman ; ts ki angri ma (Hindi, ¢s ki angulé mé), on his finger. 


The use of the word yaké, one, a, appears to be irregular, I have noted,— 
Yakd bép, a father ; yukd bdp hd, of a father ; but yaké thd, in a certain place, 
Yaké dhi, @ daughter ; yakd changi trimat, a good woman ; yoké dki ké, of a daughter, 
II, — PRONOUNS. 


The proper form of the Agent of Ad is mat, Thus: maf tatro khazmat kid hat (Hindt, mai né 
éri khidmat kt), by me thy service hag been done, But hii is sometimes substituted for it. Thus: 
thi mérié, I killed, instead of maz méadrié, by me killed, 


An example of the Agent of the second person is ¢a¥ nf dité hat (Hindi, td né nahi diyd hai), 
hy thee has not been given, 


So for the third person wsd bandié (Hind, us né bata), by him was divided ; as kahid (Hindi, 
us né kahd), by him it was said ; but of (not us or usd) uthié (Hindi, wah uthd), he rose. 


TIT, — VERBS. 


In the conjugation of verbs, note the peculiar way in which the Present Definite and Imperfect 
are formed. ere the verb exactly follows the Méwari custom. To form these tenses, the auxiliary 
verb is added, not to the Present Participle, but to the various persons of the simple Present Tense, 
Thus: méri, I beat ; mdrit hat (not miarté hdi), I am beating ; mdrit thé (uot madrid thé), I wag 
beating. Other examples are kari hat, I am making, used ag a present subjunctive, (that) I may 
make (merriment with my friends) ; kari thé, I was making, Irregularly influenced by Panjabi are 
diyd né thd, (anyone) was not giving ; chal nd thé, he was not going ; chard thé, he was grazing. 


. The Present Participle is used, to form a Habitual Past. Thus: khaité, he used to eat ; Plural 
Masculine, khaitd, they (the swine) used to eat, 


In the Simple Present, which is also used as a present subjunctive, there are some irregularities 
observable in the specimens, In ham khushalt kari, khush dl hi, the first person plural ig used for 
the first person singular. Panjabi is responsible for khé-lai, and hé jéyat, and also for kha (they 
gat), in which last the singular is used for the plural, 
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As already observed, the use of the Passive construction of the Past Teuse of Transitive verbs 
appears to be dying out, The Agent form of the personal pronouns is still usually employed before 
these tenses, but all traces of the Agent case have disappeared from the noun, The feeling for 
Gender, too, is very weak, Thus we have mai tairé (instead of tairt) khazmat kté (instead of kt) hai, 
I have done thy service ; so we have jilé ki6, instead of jilt ki, he shouted. 


Specimen J.— Parable of the Prodigal Son in Gujari, 


Yakd admit ké dé pité thé. Nandi pitt aprd bp tah kaked cht, ‘ai bday, 
One man of two sons were, By-the-young son his-own father to it-was-said that, ‘oh father, 
mand apne mai tah bandé dai-lat” Usd dwanyam pah apnd ma band6. 


to-me thy-own property from share give.” By-him both = on_ his-own property was-divided, 
Kéi di pachhé nand6é pit  harkuj yaké-thdr kar-ké dir dés tah gird. Tt 
Some days after young son everything (in) one-place having-made far country to went. There 
asd apnd mé mands kam ma udé-lid, Chi habbé ma wajhér-lid, 
by-him his-own property bad works in was-wasted. When all (his) property was-finished, 
oh dés ah yakd bard gdhat dy6, oh saurd hé-gid. Oh gtd, oh  dés mad yaké 
that country on one great famine came, he straitened became, He went, that country in one 
ihdn kanah naukar hé-gté. Usé apni patti tah dat-gilié, chi ‘mandah = xindwar 
chief with servant became, Dy-him his-own field to he-was-sent, that ‘(you) unclean animal 
chdr-lat’ Oh apnd-minah-pah oh bhé khddé, chi zindwar khaitd, hadéd hauné diyd na 
graze.’ He his-own-desire-on that straw would-eat, which animals eat, but any-one giving not 
thd. Chi sil md hé-gid, ted hahié cht, ‘matré bap ké katné naukar changé 
was. When senses in became, by-him it-was-said that, ‘my father of how-many servants good 
tik Ichai, hid bhaké mari. Ha uthigs, apnd bdp tah jdwigd, us tah kahiigd chi, 
food eat, I hungry am-dying. I will-arise, my-own father to will-go, him to will-say that, 
“ai bdp, hi tairé bhi gundhgar hai, Khudde kad bhi gundhgdr hai, Is ké ldyig ni, 
«Oh father, I thy a’so sinner am, God ofalso sinner am, Of this worthy not-I-(am), 
chi taird pit  héb-jdwit ; ho apnd naukard ma mand ghal-lai.”’ Oh uthid, apna 
that thy son I-may-become ; but thy-own servants among me _ put,”’ He arose, his-own 
bdp tah dyd, Y6 lé dir thé, chi apna badp isd dathé, tars wd kid, 
father to came. He yet far was, that by-his-own father to-him it-was-seen, pity on-him was-made, 
isd bhajid, ghdra-gharai hé-gid, isd chomid. Pit ts tah kahid cht, ‘at 
to-him he-ran, embracing took-place, him-to it-was-kissedl. By-son him to it-was-said that, ‘Oh 
bap, hit Khuddée kd bhi gundhgdr hai, tairé bhi gundhgdr hat. Is ké ldyig nit chi 
father, IT God of also sinner am, thine also sinner am. This of worth not-I-(am) that 
faird pile ho-jdwit,’ Us kid bap apna naukaré tuh kahié chi, *changé chirré 
thy son I-may-become.” By his father his-own servants to it-was-said that, ‘good dress 
lai-d6, is tah yhal-léd yakd angri is kt angrt md kar-léé, pané is kd paird md kar-léd. Ad 
bring, hin-to put-on one ring him of finger on put, shoes him of feet on put, Come 
chi, tik ihd-lai, khushdl hé-jdyat is sawab tah chi, yd maird pit moyd thd, jimté  héyé 
that, food we-eat, merry become, this reason for that, this my son dead was, living become 
hai; gun gid thé, lab-lid hai Wé khushdl hé-gio. 
is; lost become was, recovered is, They merry became. 


Hun us kd bard pit pattimd thd. Chi oh dyé, ghar tah nairé hé-gid, git nachan ka 
Now him of elder son field in was. When he came, house to near became, songs dancing of 
awdz suntd. Yaké naukar tah 6616, usd pachhtd, ‘yo kt chhé has?’ 
sound was-heard, One servant to (he) called, to-him (by-him) it-was-asked, ‘this what matter is?” 
Us hahié, chi, ‘taird bhdt dyéd hat,  tairé bdp khairdt kid hat, chi ust 
By-him it-was-said, that, ‘thy brother come is, (by)-thy father feast made is, as him 
royh gor ldd6~hai. Oh rus-gid andar chalé na thi, Bap ws hea 
sound-and-well (by-him-it)-has-been-found” He sulked within going not was. Father him of 
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nakrid, isk minnat kid. Is apné bdp-tah zawdd mi . kahve cht, 
came-out, him-to entreaty was-made-by-him, By-him his-own father-to answer in it-was-said that, 
‘daikh, hitnd machh midah mai tairé khazmat kid hati; héchare tairo bé-amri 
‘see, so-much long time by-me thy service been-done is; ever thy disobedience 
ni hid hat. Bht tat mand yakdlailé ni adit hat, ehd hi apna  dostd hanah 
not-by-me done is. Still by-thee io-me one kid not given is, that I my-own friends with 
khushélé karit-has, Har-kade chi tairé6 yé pit ayo, chi taivé md kachnit pah 
merriment might-make, As-soon-as when thy this son came, by-whom thy property harlots on 
uddy 6-hat, tat =us pahkhairdt kid,’ Us kuhto, chi, ‘pit, t&@ nit matré 
wasted-has-been, by-thee him on feast made.’ By-him it-was-said, that. ‘son, thou always me 
kor hat, & mairé6 harkuj taird hat. Y6 mundsib thé, chi ham khushélt kari, khushdl 
with art, and my everything thine is, This proper was, that we merriment make, merry 
hi, tachi y6 taird bhdt médyé thd, jimtd héyd hat; gum gtd thé, lédé = hat? 
be, because this thy brother dead was, alive becon:e is; lost become was, recovered is,’ 


A Fable in Gujari, 


Yahé jakat har di mhésd ga chérd-thé, parbat md gra tah cir. Fahd di 


One boy every day buffaloes cows used-to-graze, mountain in village from far. One day 
Lhd pah jilt-hid chi, ‘bagydr dyd hai? Grd kad lb warnakrié, chi bagyidr 
joke on it-was-shouted-by-him that, ‘wolf come is.’ Village of people went-out, that wolf 
khadér-lat. Chi 16k aprid, bagydr na thé. Jékat tah ind pachhné ki ; us 
should-drive-off, When people arrive, wolf not was. Boy from by-them enquiry was-made ; by-him 
chahié chi, ‘hit chhd hart thé? Lék ghar tah pachhé gis. Dijd dé yako parré dys. 
it-was-said that, ‘I joke making was.’ People house to back went, Second day one leopard came, 
J dleat jili-ki6 = cht, Swarhtiri-déo; parré dyé hat, Lok kahié = ch 
By-the-boy it-was-shouted that, ‘come-running ; leopard come is.’ By-the-people it-was-said that 
‘y8 kay hahai? kauné na gid.  Parré-né jdkat khd-lid.  Chhd mé kdrya, 


this(-boy) lie tells,’ any-one not went, By-the-leopard boy was-devoured. Joke in lying, 
jdkai mar-gi6, 
boy died, 

Gujari Numerals. 


Ek, kd dé tin chdr pafich chhé sat ath nat dah ydrd béra terd chaudahd pandrd soha 


1 23 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 18 «M14 15 8616 
satard athdrd unt bi éh té bt dé téb7, etc. dah té bt yard té Bs, etc. chawé ék té chawé, etc. 
17 618 )— 19 «20S 22 30 31 4() 4] 
dah té chawé or panjah yard té chawé, etc, sath éh #6 sath, etc. dah té sath, etc, chix b4 
50 51 60 61 70 SU 
ék té chdr bt dé té chdr bt tin té chdr bit chdr té chér bf, and s0 on dah té char bf yiira té chiar b4 
81 82 83 84 90 91 
bérd t@ chdr Bf and so on, up to wnt té char 64 sau, 
92 99 100. 


A Folk-Tale in Ajari, 


Ek janéd dhéhd ma bakrt chérat thé. 2k di par ma maticht labh-lid, Us 
One man mountain in goats grazing was. One day rock in a-honey-(comb) was-found. By 
né khakis chi, ‘hi kap-liytigs, &hb hath us ho nd aprié, kid-jé thdr + saurd té 
him it-was-said that, ‘I will-cut-it-off,’ but hand him of not reached, because the-place narrow and 


aukhé thd. Mhé wuh gra tah dyd, ddri lid, té par tah yidi; us ké 
difficult was, Then he village to came, gunpowder was-taken-by-him, and rock to went; it of 


hét dab-chhérié chi ag ld-ké par udé-chhérigé, té maikhi habbd had-liytigé, 
beneath it-was-buried-(by-him) that fire applying rock I-will-blow-up, and honey all  will-extract. 
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Mhi palitah nah ag é-bé bais-rahié. Mhi daz héyd, par phut-gid,  jand 
Then fuse to fire applying he-sat-down. Then explosion became, rock burst, (the)-man 
add-chhérid. Ut maikhit ké armdu md mar-gis. 


was-blown-up. There honey of longing in he-perished, 


Garwi. 


The modern Indian language with which Bthler’s name is most closely connected is Kashmiri. 
The first scientific account of that language appeared in his famous Kashmir report, and during the 
years of our intercourse, he was never tired of dwelling on its importance for the linguistic history of 
India. At length, some three or four years ago, at his earnest solicitation, I took up the serious 
study of this interesting form of speech, and have been amply rewarded. Similarly, the late 
Dr. Burkhard’s papers on the Musalman form of Kashmiri, which are now appearing in these pages, 
were undertaken at his suggestion and with his assistance. 


One of the result of these studies has been the establishment of the existence of a North-Western 
group of Indian languages, all closely connected, and extending from Karachi, in Sindh, through the 
Western Panjab, into Kashmir. The Linguistic Survey, thanks to the kindness of Major Deane, the 
Political Officer at the Malakhand, has brought forward two more languages, also spoken in the Swit 
country, which belong to the same group, They had been previously described by Colonel Biddulph, 
but their affinities had never been established. Their names are Garwi and Térwalt. They closely 
resemble each other, and, in this paper, I shall only give some grammatical notes, and two of the 
specimens which I have collected of the former. Other specimens have also been utilised in preparing 
the notes, but considerations of space forbid their being printed here. 


GaArwt is the language of the Gawaré, a sept of which tribe is named Bashghar, a fact which has 
Jed Colonel Biddulph to erroneously call the language ‘ Bushkarik,’ and to call the entire tribe 
‘Bughkar’ The language is closely connected with that of the Térwél, who inhabit the Swat and 
Panjkérd Valleys lower down than the Gawdré, It is evidently of Indian origin. Regarding the 
Gawaré, Colonel Biddulph says,?-— 

‘Bushkar is the name given to the community which inhabits the upper part of the Punjkorah 
Valley, whence they have overflowed into the upper part of the Swat Valley, and occupied the three 
large villages of Otrote, Ushoo, and Kalam. They live on good terms with their Torwal neighbours, 
and number altogether from 12,000 to 15,000 sculs . . . . Lhe Bushkarik proper are divided 
into three clans, the Moolanor, Kootchkhor, and Joghior, They say that they have been Mussulmans 
for nine generations, and the peculiar customs still common among the Shins do not exist among 
them The Bushkar dialect approaches more nearly to modern Punjabi than any other 
of the Dard languages; but in some respects seems to show some affinity to the dialects of the 


Siah Posh.” 

With reference to the above remarks, the conversion of the people to Islam began in the time of 
Akhin Darwéza, about three hundred years ago, and has been carried on up to within the last 
century. Giirwi, like the other languages of the Swit Kéhistén, has one remarkable peculiarity, The 
verb, except in the Future Tense, and in the Imperative mood, does not distinguish between the 
various persons. In some of these languages, e. 9., Garwi (as described by Biddulph under the name 
of Bushkarik) even number is not distinguished. On the other hand, throughout the conjugation of 

intained, Thus, in Girwi, the present tense of the 


the verb, the distinction of gender is carefully ma 

verb “to be” is, masculine, é7, feminine, td. According to the gender of the subject, each of these 
words means, I am, thou art, he, she, or it is, we are, you are, they are, as the context may require. 
Tt is not possible to form a complete grammar from the specimens, but the following instances of 


grammatical forms show that the language is closely connected with Kashmiri. 


3 Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, p. 70, A brief notice of Bushkarik Grammar is given in Appendix EB, of the 


same work. 
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I. — NOUNS — Declension. 


Sing. Plur, Similarly, 
Nom. 6ad, a father babi déé, a daughter, 
Gen. Jab-a babi-d Genitive, dit-d: but Nom, 
Dat. bab-ki or -ha babil-ki or -ka Plur, dié 
Loc. ba6-mé babii~mé A good man is ak rén mésh. 
Abl. bab-md, from a father babii-ma A good woman is ak rain is, 


II, — PRONOUNS — 
I, ya; of me, md, mat; Obl. form, mai; We, més our, mé. 
Thou, ¢#; of thee, chha ; Obl. form, tai; Ye, thd; your, thé, 
He, that, ashi; his, asd; Obl. ds; they, tum; their, tasd ; by them, ¢ama. 
Other forms are sah, he ; tasd, his; tas-kt, to him ; tan, by him, ‘This’ is eh or di. 
III. — VERBS — 
(a) Verbs Substantive — 


Pres. — thi, thé, (masc.) ; ¢hé (fem) ; for both numbers and all porsons. Used once to 
mean ‘was.’ ‘The elder son was in the field.’ 


Past — dsh, dshé, dshij; fem. dsht; for both numbers and all persons: used once to 
mean ‘is,’ ‘what matter ¢s ?’ 


I may or shall be, hém; he became, hi; be (Imperat.) hd; to be, hogé; being, 16g. 
(2) Finite Verbs — 

Chandé, to beat, 

Chandésh, beaten ; so, miirsh, dead; chhdrésh, lost: ade gone, 


Imperative,—chand, beat. Other examples are, da, give ; giya, bring ye; shdwa, shd, 
clothe ye ; yd, come (7 1st person, plural); ¢hé, go. 


Present, — chandént, I beat, for all persons and both numbers, Other examples are 
khdnt, I would eat; mardnt,I am dying; khardnt, thou art defiling ; wdné, it 
comes; grdén¢, thou bandiest : bachdnt, I go. 


Imperfect, — chandant ash, (1, etc.) was (were) beating. 


Past, — (a) Transitive Verbs — Passive construction —- With Masculine Object, — 
mat chandé, I beat (him) ; partdld, (he) sent (him) ; 2ér, (he) made ; Lith (he) saw 
(him) ; gas, (he) canght (him) ; mané, he said; budh, (he) heard (a sound); 
lath, (he) found (him). With Feminine Object, — kéth, thy (lather) has made 
(a feast), (I) did (not disobedience) to thee ; déth, thou didst (not) give (a a) ; 
gis, (he) caught (her) ; khég, (he) ate (her). 


(2) Intransitive Verbs, — gd, (I, ete.) went ; yd, ydg, (he) came ; itiath, (he) arose; 
bdg-chhére, (he) ran up (to him); niikas, (he) came out. 


The following are apparently Past Participles used as Past Tenses; — Liidshta, they ate; karési., 
I might do (merriment, fem. obj.) ; didsh, (he) gave; bachash, (he) went; yidsh, they were drinking. 


Future, — ya chandam, I shall beat; chhém, I will go; ya manam, I shall say ; karam, 
I will make; ya péham, I will understand, 
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GARWI. 


Specimen I. — The Parable of the Prodigal Son. 


Ak mésh-d da ptt ashi. Lakét pit tant bab-ka mand,‘ mat-ki mél-mé tant 
One man-of two sons were. Younger son his-own father-to said, ‘me-to property-in my-own 
dah da’ Tan tani mal duéra dah-kér. ida dés pat lakét pit 


share give.’ And his-own property (on)-both (he)-divided. A~-few (some) days after younger son 
harkihé gama kér, déér utan-ki ga. Tati bdg tant mal Lil kar anchan-kér. 
everything together made, far country-to went. That place his-own property bad act dissipated. 


Swi mdl Ihlds-hér, tatt utan-mé gidn qéhat ydg, ta ti tang hi, Sah ga tatt 
All property finished, that country-in big famine came, and he straitened became. He went that 
utan-mé khdn-sah naukar hia, Tun * tani khér wpartali star chdr. ‘Ai star 
country-in chief-with servant became. And his-own field sent (him) swine graze, ‘ Which swine 
hhidshta, ya pa khdnt;’ kami na didsh, Pata thid-mé yd, mané,‘md baba 
are-eating, I algo will-eat;’ anyone not gave (him). Afterwards sense-in came, said, ‘my father-of 
Katt naukar thé, rén gtl khidn, ya bathd mardnt. Ya ttridnt, tan bab-ki  chiém, 


how-many servants are, good food eat, JI hungry am-dying. I will-rise, and father-to will-go, 
tas-ki manam, “O bab, ya Khudéé gundhgdr chhd gundhgir. <Até ldyig NO kd chha 
him-to will-say, ‘“Ofather, I of-God sinner thy sinner. So worthy not (am) that thy 


dit hém, naukar-mé mat hisdb-kar.”’ Sah  itttath, tant bab-ki ydg. Sah 
son be, servants-among me reckon.”’ (And) he rose, his-own father-to came. (And) he 
patha ashi tant bab lith, rahmkér, bdg-chhéré, miér-mé gas, khkél-kér. 


afar was his-own father saw (him), pity did, ran-up (to him), embrace-in caught (him), kissed (him). 
Pit mand, ‘O bab, ya Khuddé gundhgdr, chhd gundhgdr. Até ldyig na hd chhd pit 
Son said, ‘O father, I of-God sinner (am), thy sinner (am). So worthy not (am) that thy son 
hém’ Bab tant naukar-ki mand, ‘rdn jdma giya, as shdwa; angusir angir shdwa; hésh 
be.’ Father his-own servants-to said, ‘good dress bring, bim clothe; ring finger put-on; shoes 


nu 


khur sha. Yd, gil khdé, khushdl hdé. Tithi mad éh put miirsh, jaindéd; chhdrésh 
feet put-on, Come, food eat, merry be. Because my this son dead, revived (is); lost 
lad.’ Tama khushdli kér. 


recovered (is).’ They merriment made. 


Mot tasd gidn pitt khér-mé thi. Séh yag, shit-ki niar hi, sardd nétah awéde 

Now his elder son field-in was. (When) he came, house-to near was, music dancing sound 
budh. A naukar-ki awde-hér, tapaus-kér, ‘ké chhal dsh?’ Tan mand, ‘chhd ja yag 
heard, A servant-to called, inquired, ‘what matter is?’ He said, ‘thy brother come 
thin; bab khairdt  kéth, titht = roqh jor lath.’ Seh bajdg ha, shikt na 
is; father feast has-made, because whole well found’ (Then) he angry became, inside not 
bachash. Bab nithas, minat kére Tan jawdb-mé bab-ki mané, ‘bér, até bdr miidah 
went,  Iather came-out, entreaty made, He reply-in father-to said, ‘lo, so long time 
chhd kkhiamat hkér, hécharé chhd bé-amrt na kéth. Tai mai-ki G@ stir na déth, mai tant 
thy service I-did, ever thy disobedience not did. Thou me-to one kid not gave, I my-own 
déstdn-sah thushdlt karésh. Kat séat a pit ydag, chhd mdl kachanai-réd khardb-kér, 
friends-with merriment might-do. Which time this son came, thy property harlots-on wasted, 
tat khatrdt keér.’ Tan mand, ‘O pit, thé hallal mai-sah bai, ma harkat chhd. Ai 
thou feast did” He said, ‘O son, thou always me-with livest, my everything thine (is). This 
mundsto ashi, md khushdlt khér, hushdl hi, titht. chhd dt ga mursh, jdndé; 
proper was, we merriment did, merry become, because thy this brother dead, alive (is) ; 
chharésh, lad,’ 
lost, recovered (is),’ 
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Specimen II, — A Folk-Tale. 


Ak bor ashi, aké chhél dsht. A tis-rd pildsh. Bér rat ashi, chhél tid 

A tiger was, a goat was. <A spring-at water were-drinking., Tiger above was, goat below 
dsht. Bér manb chhél-ka,ma a ka kharant ? Chhél mand, ‘dh chhd bdm-té 

was, ‘Tiger said goat-to, my water why do-you-make dirty?’ Goat said, ‘water thy, side-from 

want, ya thd thi. Chhd @ kikt khar karam ?’ Bér mané, ‘ti bdr ldl thi, mat-sah 

comes, I belowam. ‘Thy water how dirty can-I-make ?’ Tiger said, ‘thou very bad art, me-with 
bét grdnt. Mai-kaizhgér mand. Ya _ tat-sah pohan.’ At mani, — tép 


words dost-bandy. Me-to liar say (call), I thee-with will-understand.’ This saying, a-jump 
hér,  chhél gts, swa  khég. 
(he)-made, goat caught, whole devoured. 


Ak dé ihd chér panj shé sat ath num dash ihyd bah thé chénd panjéh shohr satéh at&h anbish 
12 8 4 5 67 8 9 10 jI1 12 18 #414 15 16 #17 18 49 
bish dashébish dabtsh dashédibish thabish dashéthabish chérbish dashéchirbish panjbish, 
20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100, 


A NOTE ON BUHLER. 
BY PROF. J. JOLLY (WURZBURG). 


Waitt referring for details to a comprehensive biography to be pubished e!sewhere, I beg to send 
you for the Indian Antiguary, to which Buhler during the last quarter of a century has devoted 
so much of his time and energy, a few lines in illustration of the personal views and character of a 
revered, friend, older than myself. In all the obituary notices hitherto published it has been pointed 
out correctly that Biihler’s surprising universality made him the born leader of such an enormous 
undertaking as the Encyclopedia. But I do not find the fact mentioned anywhere that Buhler had 
planned a similar work many years ago. As he told me in 1878 and later, he had made arrangements 
with Nikolaus Triibner, the well-known London publisher, for the publication of a bulky work on 
Indian Antiquities, destined to replace Lassen’s Indische Altertumskunde, which work was then 
fast becoming antiquated. His epigraphic researches, and other works in which he had meanwhile 
become engaged, compelled him to lay aside his plan for some future time. Then old Triibner died, 
aud it was reserved for his nephew, Karl J. Trtibner of Strassburg — the founder and publisher of the 
Fincyclopedias ( Grundrisse’), who has rendered such s‘gnal services to nearly every branch of 
philology — to secure Buhler as the Editor of the Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan esearch, without 
knowing anything of his deceased uncle’s plan. 


Let me quote one more instance of Biihler’s “ distinguishing moral quality of unselfishness ” 
(Tawney). In connection with his extensive preliminary work for the Digest of Hindu Law, he had 
collected amp‘e ma‘eria's for critical editions of the law-books of Baudhayana, Gautama, Vishnu, 
Vasishtha and Narada, but he handed them over to myself and other junior scholars to help us in the 
editing of those texts. Thus at all times and in everything he would care for the cause of 
science only ; and the inspiration which he disseminated in every direction has contributed no less to the 
progress of learning than his own pioneer work exhibited in so many publications. But for him, many 
important works would never have been written or printed, many old inscriptions would never have been 
excavated, many temple and private libraries in India would never have been searched for MSS. 


It is well known that Bijhler afforded a splendid proof of his generous liberality by the presenta- 
tion of his private collection of MSS. (consisting of 128 valuable old MSS. and 198 modern copies) to 


the India Office Library in London, in 1888, He also presented to the Royal Library in Berlin a 
collection of 177 MSS. in 201 volumes. 
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IN MEMORIAM GEORG BUHLER. 
A POSTSCRIPT. 
BY BR. C. TEMPLE, 


It has been a melancholy pleasure to me, after much correspondence and with the effective 
assistance of Dr. Winternitz, to compile this memorial number of the Indian Antiquary in 
honour of my genial friend and invaluable guide and co-operator of so many years. It is natural 
that, when called upon, many fellow-workers should have come forward with their parting 
appreciation of one who was not only a matured scholar and a safe master, but also always a 
kindly friend, a generous opponent and a fair fighter, thinking in all controversies not so much 
of himself as of the right of the cause he fought for. It is natural also that the conductor of 
this Jownal, which he helped from its very commencement, as we have already heard from 
Dr. Burgess, continuously up to his sudden death 26 years later (I had to publish his last 
contribution uncorrected for the press, and from the other side of the world, from Yokohama 
and San Francisco, in ignorance of the calamity that had overtaken my friend, I “wrote letters 
to the dead’’ about projected contributions), should desire to go out of the usual course to do 
honour to the memory of one who had conferred so many benefits with such unstinted, unselfish 
lavishness on the studies it serves to forward. Indeed, those who have been able to assist 
me in this undertaking have esteemed their pious labours to be a privilege; sodo lin my turn 
ostecm it a privilege to have had the right to indite this postscript as a last testimony, however 
inadequate, to the worth of the mutual friend, who was also the actual master and teacher 
of so many of us. 


T have been able to set before the reader a goodly array of writers for this special number, 
but it will be veadily understood that for individual reasons many who would gladly have come 
forward with friendly articles or notes have been prevented from doing so, From these I have 
had kindly expressions of sympathy and regret at inability to actively assist. The venerable 
scholars, O. von Béhtlingk and A. Weber, pleaded age and infirmity, and generous and 
appreciative letters were sent by Lord Reay, Sir Raymond West, Drs. Whitley Stokes and Fleet 
in England, and from Profs, Garbe, R. Pischel and Hillebrandt among others on the Continent 
of Europe. 

Abundant information has already been given as to the main facts of Buhler’s career :— 
his services to Comparative Philology and to Indian Studies of a very wide range ; mythology, 
Vedic and Sanskrit; Indian literature, ancient and modern, Sanskrit, Pali, Jain, Buddhist, legal, 
Belles Lettres ; geography, chronology, epigraphy, archeology, palaography; history and philo- 
sophy, ancient and modern, religious, political, epic ; grammar, lexicography, philology, law :— 
his many works, culminating in the great Lncyclopadia unfinished at his death :— his efficiency 
as an official, a teacher, an organiser :— his exceeding skill as an Oriental and Kuropean 
linguist :— his many fine personal qualities, knowledge of human nature, tact and skill in 
bringing to the fore the better instincts of those with whom he was in contact :— his knowledge 
and energy as a collector of MSS. and his large-hearted generosity in their disposition :— his 
power of making and keeping friends. 


There is, indecd, nothing for me to add to the long catalogue of Buhler’s capacities and 
works accomplished, beyond making good one small deficiency, which after all it properly lies 
with me to supply, a list of his 85 contributions to this Journal, though it cannot be a full 
measure of the work he did for it, owing to his never-ending kindness in looking over and 
improving on the work of others less gifted and less completely equipped. 

Biihler’s Contributions to the Indian Antiquary. 
1872, 
1. On the Chandikasataka of Banabhatta. 
9, Noty on MSS, of the Atharvaveda. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13, 


14, 
15. 
16. 
17, 
18. 
19, 


20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 


24, 
206 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29, 
30, 
ol. 
32, 


Bo. 
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Note on Valabhi. 
On the Vrihatkatha of Kshemendra. 
1878. 
The Desisabda Samgraha of Hemachandra. 
Abhinanda, the Gauda. 
On the Authorship of the Ratnavali. 
On a Prakrit Glossary entitled Paiyalachhi. 
Pushpamitra or Pushyamitra ? 
1874. 
Letter : on the Bhandar of the Osval Jains of Jesalmer. 
1875, 
The Author of the Paialachhi. 
A Grant of King Dhruvasena of Valabhi. 
A Grant of King Guhasena of Valabhi, 
1876, 
Sanskrit MSS.; extract from the Preliminary Report. 
Inscriptions from Kavi (2 papers). 
Two Inscriptions from Jhalrapathan. 
Grants from Valabhi. 
A Grant of Chhittarajadeva, Mahamandalesvara of the Konkana. 
Analysis of the first seventeen Sargas of Bilhana’s Vikramankakavya, 
1877, 
Further Valabhi Grants, 
Note on Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji’s “ Ancient Nagari Numerals,” 
A New Grant of Govinda IIL, Rathor, 
Three New Asoka Edicts. 
Eleven Land-Grants of the Chanulukyas of Anhilavad. 
The Rajatarangini; extract from official report, 
1878. 
The Digambara Jainas. 
Additional Note on Hastakavapra-Astakampron, 
MSS. of the Mahabhashya from Kasmir, 
Gujara Grants No. II,; The Umeta Grant of Dadda IT, 
Additional Valabhi Grants, Nos, [X.-XIV. 
The Three New Edicts of Asoka. 
Note on the Inscription of Rudradaman, translated by Bhagvanlal Indraji Pandit. 
1879, 
An Inscription of Govana III. of the Nikumbhavamsa, 
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36. 
37, 
38. 
39, 
40, 


Al, 
42, 


43. 


44, 
45, 
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1880. 


Inscriptions from Nepal (with Bhagvanlal Indraji). 
Valabhi Grant No. XV. 

188], 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in Western India. 
A. New Kshatrapa Inscription. 
Note on the Dohad Inscription of the Chaulukya king Jayasimhadeva. 
Note on the word Siddham used in Inscriptions. 
Forged Coppor-plate Grant of Dharasena IT. of Valabhi, dated Saka 400, 

1882. 
Inscriptions from the Stupa of Jagayyapetta. 
On the Origin of the Indian Alphabet and Numerals, 
Valabhi Grants No. XVII.; Grant of Siladitya II., dated Sam. 352. 
1888. 
The Dhiniki Grant of King Jaikadeva. 
Rathor Grants, No. II. ; Grant of Dhruva ITI. of Bharoch (with Dr. Hultzsch). 
Grant of Dharanivaraha of Vadhvan. 
The Ilichpur Grant of Pravarasena ITI. of Vakataka. 
On the Relationship between the Andhras and the Western Kshatrapas, 
An inscribed Royal Seal from Wala. 
1884. 

The Recovery of a Sanskrit MS. 
Prof. Peterson’s Report on the Scarch for Sanskrit MSS. 
Two Sanskrit Inscriptions in the British Museum. 
Transcripts of the Dehli and Allahabad Pillar Wdicts of Asoka. 
Dr, Bhagvaulal Indraji’s Considerations on the Ilistory of Nepal, 

1885. 
A Note on a Second Old Sanskrit Palm-leaf MS, from Japan. 
Tho Banawasi Inscription of Haritiputa-Satakamni. 
Notice of Prof. R. G. Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS, in the 


Bombay Circle. 
1886. 


Valabhi Inscriptions, No. 18 ; a New Grant of Dharasena IV. 


Berun’s Indica, 
1887. 


The Villages mentioncd in the Gujarat Rathor Grants Nos. II, and IV. 
1888. 
Gujara Inscriptions, No. 3; New Grant of Dadda II, or Prasantaraga. 


Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji. 
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63. 
64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 
68. 


69. 
70, 
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74, 
75. 


76. 


77, 
78. 


79, 


80. 
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82, 


83. 
84. 


85. 
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1889, 
Some Further Contributions on the Geography of Gujarat. 
The Bagumra Grant of Nikumbhallasakti, dated in the Year 406, 


Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency during the Year 
1883-84. 
1890. 


Texts of the Asoka Edicts on the Delhi Mirat Pillar and of the Separate Edicts on the 
Allahabad Pillar, 


Note on Harshavardhana’s Conquest of Nepal. 
Alberuni’s India, Hd. Edward C. Sachau. 

1891, 
The Barabar and Nagarjuni Hill Cave Inscriptions of Asoka and Dasaratha. 
The Date of the Greeco-Buddhist Pedestal from Hashtnagar, 

1892. 
The Dates of the Vaghela Kings of Gujarat. 

1898. 

Asoka’s Sahasram, Rupnath and Bairat Hdicts, 


1894, 
The Roots of the Dhatupatha not found in Literature. 


Note on Prof. Jacobi’s Age of the Veda and Prof. Tilak’s Opinion. 
Bulletin of the Religions of India (Dr. Morison’s Transaltion), 


1895, 
The Origin of the Kharoshthi Alphabet, 


1896, 
Epigraphic Discoveries in Mysore. 


A New Kharoshthi Inscription from Swat, 


. The Sohgaura Copper-plate. 


A New Inscribed Greeco-Buddhist Pedestal. 
Apastamba’s Quotations from the Puranas, 
1897. 
The Villages in the Gujarat Rashtrakuta Grants from Torkhede and Baroda. 


The Origin of the Town of Ajmer and of its Name. 
A Jaina Account of the End of the Vaghelas of Gujarat. 


1898. 
A Legend of the Jaina Stupa at Mathura. 


To this last paper I was obliged to add a footnote to p. 54 of the volume for 1898, the very 
last page of the Indian Antiquary on which it was destined that Biihler’s handiwork should 


appear : 


—“‘Tt is right to add that Dr. Bithler, my personal friend for many years and the 


greatest friend and supporter that the Indian Antiquary ever possessed, had no opportunity of 
seeing this, his last article, through the press.” 


And now, with thanks to those who have helped in this act of piety, I conclude these last 
words in memory of the universal scholar, whose loss our generation will not see replaced. 
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Mujahid-ud-Din Shamshir Khan Habshi...... 234 
Miing Nan, trade of, for 1€06 .ccccsercee wsvcceee 17 
Murad, Prince Shah ......cssccsescscevessessesrevees DOS 
murder in order tO PYOCULe @ BON sessossecsacees 386 
Musalman birth customs, 56: — titles of Hin- 

dus, 28; 224:—tombs, pictures on... 140 
Myitkyina Kachin’s money table, 198; me- 

CHO, OL COUNTING is csscuiesasdsave torasiisiazenensess OG 
Nagas:—language connected with Kachin 

language, 197; sources of information on, 

208: — method of yveckoning money, 

263; — terms for “a bON”...cccsscersssssenes 256 
Nannaya Bhatta csesccccrcccens ses ceesccevererqesess O45) 
Narsingh, aspirit .. Siuesuebialaiveaacoute 240 
Narsi Ram on Hill Tippers money, 2 O65; on 

TH OLAS: ssetestasaan denied dds veyeis de ans aieoarsenivensn O00 

Navlai, an engelia ee vcaasiiwet iamrsareiedetnde DOO 


Népal, curious coinage extends into Central 
Asia thro’ Tibetan trade s.sccpsssceccsccccerare 
Newbold, on Malay weights...... 
Nicobar islands, latter-day folk- one 
98 :—~a wandering ghost at the .. - 
Nizém-Shahi dynasty of Aicananacar: a ies 
COTY OL CHE:cccdassiecissectasiss tevstesecdsenseeanevs 280 
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Nunes, on Malacca speighie cracecien eksnasee AO 
once == Chinese tael ... ccs sessergercosepesseesegne 16 
Onor, weights Ate SHEFF OPS CET TOONS HEs O44 CEE pos CHO GEE 89 
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nala “< Sieve 61, 90 
pala of the Sanskrit = = = Phala of the Palt .. . 113 
Pali weights... bs 118 ff. 


PanhAlé....esccccecsececssrscscencesaesesssseeessssecess ea 
Panjabi picienasics SA ae Dia tawsSucevaamsnaanereara: LAY 
Pad socverecces idemseriseo sea emcees he 
pardao eee sits . 2518. 
Parvasangraha ae 101; Vist of Parvans ac- 
cording to the.. stetuie' ¢ AO1 
Peddanna, a Telugu poetacete sapadpdeaiees eee’ O&O 
Penang and Province Wellesley, weights at... 45 
phala, a Troy eis ia esteemed by the Bur- 


mese monks.........06 » 17 
phala of the Palt = = oale of ie Banacre 113, 
117, 118 


PhO, & Spirib..,...rescecteressscessrscserscessecees cath 
Pillay-Thini, e.ter of sae a a uae CEU 
Pindyé near Méktila .. jiu senaasueeblaetase, <a 
plague in Bombay, a notion: as bei thie Ssiumiese 108 
pé, a weight = bél or ee 117; calculation 
OL THE: scsasvvcesvass vaunuenadeuneane ewe L ae 
Pois, & aba of the Kak : race.. ie QUO 
Port Blair, idioms from :— 
chaulddri (shulddrt) a native tent......... Se 
chiind-bhatid, a lime kiltn........ cosceseveree 8S 
dipdimant == department .icwcsreeee E38 
dipdimant sdhib == forest officer ......... &3 
Dipdlmanbwald wiearersessscsscrsssvevssararsece BO 
didi-lain = the milk-lines.......secceene 83 
Hathi-Ghai = Blephant Point ... we §=83 
kilds = class sessscsseseesees. seeavanes 
Naminaghar = Pattern- howe, 
Nimok-bhatia = salt-pans .. 
PATMOsh = PYOMOLION vrccsscseasssoressveeese EB 
PASHAN = LATION 100 sve sve ae serene ese sonussnen see 
rdshan-mét = ration mate ....crscsresevee 83 
7él = rail... sestivstesessebrsnveeed “OO 
shér sdhib = overseer of saviors 
Sthindn == sick-Man viscccrssccssecveresceseese 8B 
singal (signal) = a semiageaia jebuiea 83 
tikat = (1) ticket of leave, (2) its holder. 

(3) neck-ticket...... sateen 83 
tikatliv == (1) ticket of lave, (Q)its holies. 83 
tétal = total . j dj ceccdinames "OD 
tétal karnd = ie, ampeie ihe totals seedus 83 

Port Blair, some technical terms and 
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names 

In :— 
Bala Ghét — Barwell Ghat......ssccoseseeee 27 
Bigare == CIVISLON ses erecesseasccccevesesesersesens 26 


CAUCE T cx civeoe canis sebseteeesieiess 
China Bhatta.. 5 -seneeaave 
dhébi, avasheran. eveacsats Passes 
Hathi Taépu == Elephant Point .. aerer es 
Hardé = Haddo eeeeneae 
Mohan Rét = Mount Harriet. inueselagees> “Ae 
Nabbi Bog = Navy Bay ...ccssovererosversee 27 


Sseaee Sew see 27 


Parasu Pét = Perseverance Point.....,... 27 
pitt dfsar = petty Offer os... cceoresseerone 27 
Pinik Bégo =Pheenik Bay wcesscccssssee 27 
Fut Bilér = Port Blaiv cas assesses sesose 27 
Pétmbt =—Port Monat oo. cccscscccerserecscoe 27 
BIRSN ON =" SCCHON wa awtssasser verter cesevsadeae. 27 
Stwar Pét = Shore Poimt ....ccceseceree 27 
Galas, SEAT CH dioscsoerircats iursiecaizasas. 227 
£dgU; CONVICE BLALION waicciens sarees deversercse:. 27 
Ubtén = Hopetown o..sercccccvecsecssccsssene 27 


Waipar = Viper Island ...  wcseeeeesseeee a7 
pud, standard weight in Ao N te ga language... 208 
Pwo, dialect of Karen 1. csescsce:sevveecers . 145 


Raffles, on weights at Acheeu......c.csecscseneeee 48 
RG JAPTASAR: cudinin desieadsoneecdavesetasdnetecvenencoas: “AD 


Pakttled .ocacceee rere .. 61, 90 
Rangk ‘dls, a ite af ie Kaki race.. . 258 
PA vad Siciense so aly 61, 63, ‘90, 91 


Helta: Mawark: goddess of tlie. bioad, aspirit 279 
Rupee, Brit.-Indian, is chief currency in Shan 
States outside Siam proper -seccccseresevsseses 14 


Safddat KDAn ....cccsee ccaserseesecetevesesoesseeens 234 
Salsette, folklore in .......c.eceee 54. = ha 804 ff. 
Sarbkardchar ya, .nsecscsessseccsedteessse sss » 247 
Sangama, son of Raripa sk cenwuswendessaveneegeves DAG 
Sangaméswar, temple of Siva... dene e0tuessisleendns, BOO 
Sathvai, an angelic torn secearses 289 
Saurjit, coined silver in 1815 .. ........ . 178 
SAYALA oo. seceeees siteuanwdan des » 249 
Schmidt, re is visit 5 the: Madr as Pras. 
dency... ove 168 
Scytho- Bacivian.« coins in eae British collee: 
tion of Central Asian Antiquities......... 225 ff. 


sebundy Ciscussed ...... ss scssesecceereoesceveecss,.. 252 
sél, the only recognised indigenous coin in 


Manipir, 170; 4010 sé? = 1 rupee ... ........ 170 
sepoy or cypaye.. came vaseee BOS 
SOT cesad do sennee sais ercssees OL 


Sgau, dialect of eaten .. ; 

Shans :— Burmese, 8; Gamboa. "8, “ld, 
Chinese, 8, 12; Siamese, 8, 13 :— Aymo- 
nier's wenlis = Siam-Cambodian scale, 
Chinese decimal scale, relative French and 
Shan, 17 :—Brit.-Ind rupee is chief eur- 
rency among the, outside Siam proper, 14; 
— comparative money table (Bhamo Sh4n, 
Theinni Shan, Wuntho Shin), 11: —old 
native pieces of money, 14: — money of 
higher account thantickal or rupee, 15: — 
Siamese,terms employed in the currency and 
weights of the, 15 ff; their weights, 1 ff; at 
Longnis‘ék, 13; at Momeit, 9; at Moné, 9; 
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thei method 


‘at Pindyé near Méktila, 11; 
of calculating bullion weights 
Shikotar, a spirit... cceseee errr 
Siam, computation of British currency in 
rural, 19: — report on trade of, in 1678, 8 :— 
version of British coinage siemuiaxaawe 
Siamese weights, 1 #.: — Bowring on, 4: — 
comparative Burmese and Siamese bullion, 

1 f ; common origin with ordinary ancient 

Indian scale, 6: — Crawfurd on; 6:— 

derived perhaps from Cambodian, or vice 

vers, 4: — French authorities on, 5: — 
general table of, 6: — Hamilton, Alex., on, 

”":— La Loubére on, 5: — Malcom on, 6: 

— game as Burmese, 3: — relation be- 

tween, and ovher Far-Eastern scales, 5: — 

Stevens on, 7: — Vauschouten on wees 8 
SibsAgar Nagas: — terms for metals, 214: 

— calculation of money 214 
Sikshdsamuchchaya, the, book-notice of ...... 84 
Singanakadi o.ecccverceesesees we. 250 
Singapore and Melaces, icighte ae ieeeewae 
Singhana, king, of Devagivi........sseeeeeeee 250 £. 
Singpho (Assamese) = ee (Burmese), 

197:— terms for currency and metals com- 

pared with Kachin...ssssesescsceecsnesetesoseses 200 
sling or sleng .....60 siebawaieas 16 
Sonthern India, motes OM....cescsscsssesereersaes 168 

Badaga of the HB. Nilgivi Hills... sssseeses 
Black Jews at Cochin ...... 
Kamkars of the Tinnevelly district 
Malsers of the Anamala Hills .......00 se ase 
Spirit basis of belief and custom, notes on, 

09 #f., 104 ff, 187 &., 153 ff., 221 ff, 237 ff., 

u70 #.:— exorcists, 237 ff.; Asri, Sathvai, 

Navlii, Vétal, 239; Hindu procedure diffe- 

rent from Musalmin, 288; Konkan, proce- 

dure of Hindu exorcists in the, 289; Vctal, 

Hédaltand Bapdéy, 2:40; methods adopted to 

drive out sprits in N. Kanara, 270; Panens 

of Malabiy, 871; Perak in Malay penin- 
sular, case there, 273; Uméthi, procedure 
there, 240:—how spirits are kept off, 
993: — spirit-entries, 189 ff, ear, 159, 

why pierced ; 159, foot, 158, hair, 103; 

reasons why it plays so noticeable a part in 
early beliefs and rites, 158, hand, 156, head, 
‘139, mouth, 155, nose, 160, why bored; 

160, ancezing, 155, yawning, 156: — spirit 
haunts, 104 ff, boundaries, 105, caverns, 
110, deserts and waste places, 110, empty 
houses, 111, funeral places, 104, groves, 
111, hearths, 11], hills, 111, house- roofs, 
111, looking-glass, 112, river-banks and 
rea-shores, 137, roads, eer cross-roads, 
atune, 106; bored stones, LOR, trees, 109, un- 
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clean places, 137, water or pot-holes, 187:— 
spirit-possession, 137 ff.; all people are at all 
times liable in the Dakhan, Gujarat, and 
Konkan, 188; effects of spirit-possession :— 
sickness or disease, baryvenness, loss of fa- 
vour or affection, loss in business, general 
misfortune, 221; cured by charm, 222; fear 
is the great cause why spectres ure seen, 
188 ; voluntary and involuntary seizures, 
137 :—spirit-seasons, 161 if.; auspicious 
events, 162; Gunpati invoked, 163; all 
beginnings are special spirit-times, 163; 
eating, 161; new-moon and full-moon days, 
164; times of mecting and bargain, 162: — 
spirits, features, churacter, and mode of liv- 
ing of, 22 7f., legs turned back or crooked, 

22, hair loose, 22, hair on end, 22, general 

character is evil, 22, good-will of, belief 

in complete on partial is widespread, 22, 

Brownie, 22, connection of, with men, 

23, character of, wan’s view of, always 


affected by development and degradation... 24 
Sringéri Ustablishment...s.cccscccsvecstcossescecces DLT 
Stevens, on weights at Acheen, 42. at Ma. 

lacca, 42; on Siamese weights.......ccceseree 7 
Stupa, J a. at Mathura, a legend of the, 

49 ff. ; built by the gods w..cecec esses ceesseeee 49 
Sulo Archipelago, weights in 1814 in the...... 44 


svastika, some remarks on the, 196; Jains call 
it sdthis and believe it to be figure of Sid- 
dha, 196; Buddhist and Hindu doctrines... 196 
swanpan or Chinese abacus, 19; improvised 
out of British coins, 19,21; Burmese me- 
thod .. 
Swat linguapes, Bihler on some.. 
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Tabataba, ‘Ali B, ‘Aziz-Ulléh, author of the 


Burhedir-4 MA, G80 sivas sccssecrsccceressevcssereee Qa 
tael, Malayan compared with Chinese .... ... 38 
NAL ~ sescduaha tiabiesremeert rience, Fo 
Talainge: — siplintet: faedane ahd writing, 

150 f.:— authorities for study of, 150: — sil- 

ver money scale, 152; termsfor brass, copper, 

vold, iron, lead, silver, tin, 153; terms for 

parts of the rupee and tickal .......--..00. 162 
Talaing ieee Haswell’s, on kyaik ... 84 
TaungSis.. SGeinesuseweuatacceeease- 10) 


Taw Sein Kor 8 oe ‘of the, Mala a Jétaka 117 
Taskarat-ul-Mulik, the ..... . 318 ff. 
Telinga = Teli ccceecoscecccevensas eee sascen cesses 244 
Tellicherry, WeiGhtS ......csscersesccsteeceeees sceaus 88 
Telugu literature, discursive remarks on the 
Augustan age of, 244 ff, 275 ff., 205 ff, 322 ff. 
Achy wtadévaraya osrecrcescensre sees 276 
Achy tbarbya seaccecessseeveversoeessvoers severe SUT 
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AllasAni Peddana sse.00000.296, 297, 299, 301 
AndbrakavitApitimaha veccescseseneerese 207 
Andra BROj& css cecssecssesecssetesestseeeeeenes 204 
Appaiji veccce ste csseeccseeenntesereesesssees 205, 297 
Appayadikshita ..0..cssecsaccerseeee, 826, 327 
Ashta-diggajas ...sscescsssersercessesternesee OOD 
Atharvandcharya ....sccscccrsssssreeeses serene 297 
Ayyalarazu Rémabhadya ceeseccssserrenserane | 
Bammrera POtavAja sceccocescoereecas soccer eee 
Bab bUMArti ... soe coecee cceteeces sarees cee seaverens 
Chin nA de vam mass ccicerecseccsaveses veencnisneees 
DGVAVAGE +. cesses see recsercnn sensor senscossecesaes Of 
DIU QE TAGLiias saviencalestaaee sects ascesesacber eed, Ooo 
GS OME Aix ci seasaveunedbcavaspecnacsdesaaioesaaiovswae OCS 
Harihargn aba  cicsscsc-aenverseceresteve:eeeeee 200 
PAO i: Pan. a osick Say coca vanseuwentersiens aeues 
Tsvararhya .oseseses Sidi madeeeeat 
Tyalaréju Ramabhadya ......c.cecevesereneres 
Kalaptrnddaya, the .seccessseresreceesecterene Gol 
Kan yAGAm ai ...00 seccen sesces ses essnee sce cee ees 
WGtONG css candice sWideass ed cnveusenkerngryenaesdet 
KrishnadévamaharAyalu. v1. ssseecersereeseee 2 
Krishnadévara ya..s scecec carver vseeeeseseee Os Og DOD 
FCTISUMALAYVA ea ccrseeerscesseeces ees 2903 QI ¢_ BOO 
Madanagari Mallayya  ccccssscccsnssverces ves 
Madayyagari Mallama... ccsccos ser veneer ody 2 
Mala VOW AIGA ios <deue-den cincdeswesiesuetuesuscen Goo 
MUREG DMM ane is isecatisvessvnvee ede eten a obe 
Mirwrdvyara, Garda. csscrscevecscuvese cet yocses 
Nandi Malaya. cisciscscveovavacsssssecccnsrves vas 
Nandi Timmana...secsosveeeee 296, 299, 308, 
PGI ivedsnatiany cab buvasnaiaNaavaaumettwaeevar Oe 
Pillala Ramabhadrayya... sec. sesspeeeeersees 8 
Pingali SQrana...sce cesses ce cssseseee cen eee o Od, 
PYACAPATUCIA css ecceeissancancescsesceseesas 7G, 
Praudhakavi Mallatnacs.....csscoccccresecsee ses 
FRUGIAPISHIG oesqs sa idodeansdzbeabusswsastergce BOL 
RamarajabhOshanay.....ccesee 297, 299, 
DAGAEIVOIR YE: csrveiiecesuaccueQssisossnewiensiors 
SAluva Nrisitnhardja......pcryesesyrorescecess 
DALY Ss LUMI Bivscass-scisve-eesyuryavesadyeesueasiee 
Sdrangu Timmakavi. cs. css cpeseseovees ees 
1a) VACHE aiv<d nce vwunynisueseketeeuiieascved’s 
MOMS DECIR: soscodeeVed yuctan cesevabon eeaeeioneds 
ROVING UNA ceseuventerevaeaniieahieeonentreicn OO, 
SUP AM A: cs suas apaauuwecienprcewweed sau cuswed ue cecive 
PAtACDAL Yass sesepeerecesseererces cee tasseeses BOO, 
Mest RG Gi anaercosassescasiueniaeteoeenvecsers 
Tenali Ramakrishna ..... 20... sy.00000. 299, 
Temaili R&Ma@lIN GA 00. sccceecscsesccecss ssecveces 
DUK ON Giew ak isey iiss eyi tatdeeveeteca tesanuicavelecen: 
TikkanasOmayaji ...sasvesconcansaccencescee ces 
TEMUMATO IS. eon nysshi ces evethewesvescacss 01276: 
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TUM MALES .ecececeecnecscare cee seceseeeeret OUD; 
Timmarasn alias Appajl siercccnsteeceeseeeee 
TPirvmaladOvai mae. seoccececser seoeseceeceetes 
Vijayabl Opati.., occeccee sense secsreene tee torees 
VijayaNA Gara ...r.cccvesccerversurecsuse severe ves 

V Panrisiiiiias: “vececsacssweieossatemeenee (Us 
Vira Praudharii yar 21.100 sscccsceesescns see ces sce 
Viva-Rudragajapath ooesescessecaneses aneees oes 
Telugu susperstition, & vrcecccossecnecstreeceseserees 
Teng == Telugtr 10. cesccccss ter cvcesesernep teesse see 
PEIN SHAM dis iecssavecesdneasecdaveccuenveseatenicos 
thép == current British coin of Burma...-..+.. 
tical, pl. ticauz, 17:— of pure brass, 115, 
of gold, 115, of pure silver we... cecese ces eeeeee 
ticaun nes 
tickal, modern, or hyat = ancient Chinese 
Tippera, Hill, numerals, 264; metals..... 6. 
télé, 61,90, 91:—s= 96 abrus seeds in S. 
India, 57:—~ nowhere suggested by Hindu 
legislators, 61:— Akbar .........ccseseeees 
Tombs, Musalman, pictures on... ..cccesecccn teens 
Tongking, oblong ingots of gold and silver 
issued in, 14;— table of weights .........4 
Wylie == Tela ois: vekeviueeanssaudangecteveeease 
tuld, an Avoirdupois weight, 117; the an- 
cient, 119; name given by the Pali scholars 
of Burma in 15th cent. to the present 
Madras maund of 25 lbs. AV. ..csccceesecsns ees 
Turkistan, table of weights ...cccccccsscnesseneeees 
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Uddal Varatti, drier of body, a spirit ......... 


Valmiki, a popular legend about. cesses corass 
Vanschouten on Siamese weights ......saseesees 
Vidyatirthamahés vara ......cccccecsesesgesess eanees 
Vijayanagara grants to temples .......ccreessese 
Vimana Badakal, spirit of the skies vo... 
Vimana Sundaran, siren of the skies ......... 
Viss, the isolated Burmese denomination, 

91:—in inscription on bell at Kyaukbanlin 

pagoda at Maulimain .........cccceeseeees sevens one 
Vital, the archtiend 
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Walmitle or Valmiki ...... ccccccons ene soseeecceuences 
weights, Burmese standard, 141 ff. : — Hin®4 
weights, 141 : — stamped standard, in form 
Of various animals .....6..cseeceeces cesses coe coe eee 
weights, Chinese, 29 ff. ; ancient, 29, 48: com- 
pared with Burmese ; decimal scule of mitt, 
80; Annam, table of, 85; Archipelago, table 
of, 836; Java, 36; Cochin-China, table of, 
35; commercial, table of, in 1505-7, 41; 
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relation between, and other Far-Hastern 


See ned 
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Laos, table of, 35; modern indigenous table 
of, 29; Tonyking, table of, 35; Turki com. scales, 5; general table of, 6; common 


pared with, 37; Turkistin, table of ......... 37 origin with ordinary ancient Indian scale.6, 15 
weights, Malay, 37 ff; in 1505-7, 41:— weights, Southern Indian ........... 57 2, 85 ff. 


Acheen, at, Lockyer on, 41; Hamilton, ancient Chinese scale ..csceccocsessceoseserne 90 
Alex., on (and coins), 41; Stevens on, 42; Anjengo and Onor, money, 89; Avoirdu- 


Milburn on, 43; Raffles on, 43; Crawfurd POIS * see ccecce’s we «OL 
on, 43, scale, 46:— can be clearly separat- urenvabaa dar, Tr Be 86; derandaneias. 86 
ed from concurrent modern Chinese deci- Bengal, money, 85; Troy 85; Avoirdu- 
mal scale, 45 ; Chinese influence on, 44: — pois 85 
derived from same original source as Indian Bombay, money: 64; “Tr ee 64; con 

65 


QUVOIGs aswiseasiesdavesinrsvescass vevenareaieue 
Calicut na. ‘Tellicherr - moner 38; 

Troy, 88; Avoirdupois .. srensesses.s OG 
Carwar, money, 87; Avomdanots tieiecee. “OL 
Cochin, money, 88; Avoirdupois ......... 89 
existing scales are direct descendants 

of popular Indian scale of 96 ratés to 

the téld .. bas se usyeeieeVenteas: DOy? OL 
five peace “ables. ‘of. Sirwtiesseacemerar 00 
general denominations, 57; average Troy 

and average AVOIrdUpOls secccscocseese OF 
Goa, money, 86; AVoOIrdupois....ccrecceese 87 
Gujarat, money, 68; Troy meights, 64; 


and Far-Hastern scale, 45:— general Chi- 
nese-Malay scale in 1673, 44: —~ identical 
with Siamese or continentul Indo-Chinese 
quaternary scale, 38: — Johole scale, 49 :— 
Malacca, at: Davis on, 40; Lockyer on, 
41; Marsden on, 43; Newbold on, 44; Nu- 
nes on, 40; Stevens on, 42; bullion, table of, 
44; coramercial, table of, 44; and Singa- 
pore, 45, 48; scale, 47: — Manilla, at, 45; 
Penang and Province Wellesley, 45: — rise 
of modern system discussed, 39 :— stan- 
dard terms, tables of Malay vernacular and 


international commercial, 40;— virtually 
the same as Far-Eastern continental scale, Avoirdupois Weights ....c0.c:ssesscccscssces 64 


45:— Sulo archipelago in 1314 ...scseseeee Sd imperial, of the Govt. of India ............ 60 
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